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Note 

The  National  Association  of  State  Universities,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  call  issued  by  Chancellor  Fulton,  of  the  University 
of  Mississippi,  was  formed  at  Denver,  Colorado,  the  eleventh 
of  July,  1895.  Meetings  have  been  held  as  follows:  Buffalo. 
1896;  Milwaukee.  1897;  \\'ashington,  1898;  Los  Angeles. 
1899;  Charleston,  1900;  Washington,  November  12-13,  1901; 
Washington,  January  3-5,  1903;  St.  Louis,  June  27,  1904;  Des 
Moines,  October  31-November  1,  1904;  Washington,  Novem- 
ber 13-14,  1905;  Baton  Rouge,  November  12-13,  1906;  Wash- 
ington, November  18-19,  1907;  Washington,  November  15-16, 
1908;  Cambridge-Boston,  October  8-9,  1909;  Washington,  No- 
vember 14-15,  1910;  Minneapolis,  October  19-20,  1911 ;  Wash- 
ington, November  18-19,  1912;  Washington,  November  10-11. 
1913;  Washington,  November  9-10,  1914;  Berkeley,  California, 
August  30-31,  1915;  Washington,  November  13-14,  1916. 

Frank  LeRond  McVey,  Secretary. 
The  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota. 
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Organization  of  the  Association 
1916-1917 

Officers 

President — Guy  Potter  Benton, 
President  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Vice-President — Prince   Lucian    Campbell, 
President  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Vice-President  Ex-Officio — Philander  Priestley  Claxton, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Frank  LeRond  McVey, 
President  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks, 

North  Dakota. 

Executive  Committee — The  President,  Vice-President, 

Secretary-Treasurer  and  the  following: 

Joseph  Neely  Powers, 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Mississippi,  University,  Miss. 

David  Ross  Boyd, 
President  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque, 

New  Mexico. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Committee  on  National  University  and  Legislation, 
Presidents  James,  Thompson  and  Ayres. 

Committee  of  Conference  zoith  Other  Associatiojis  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools, 
President  Hill,  Permanent  Representative. 

Cotnmittee  on  Reorganization  of  Education, 
Presidents  McVey,  Hill,  Suzzallo  and  Vincent. 

Committee  on  University  Inter-Communication, 
Presidents  Benton,  Farrand  and  Graham. 

Permanent  Delegate  to  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of 
the  American  Medical  Association — President  Vincent. 


The  Following  Institutions  are  Members  of  the 

Association: 

University  of  Alabama,  University,  Ala.,  George  Hutche- 

son  Denny,  President. 
University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Rufus  Bernhard  von 

KleinSmid,  President. 
University  of  Arkansas,   Fayetteville,  Ark.,   John   Clinton 

Futrall,  President. 
University   of    California,    Berkeley,    Cal.,    Benjamin    Ide 

Wlieeler,  President. 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo.,  Livingston  Farrand, 

President. 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  Albert  Alexander 

Murphrec,  President. 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.,  David  Crenshaw  Bar- 
row, Chancellor. 
University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Ida.,  Melvin  Amos  Brannon, 

President. 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.,  Edmund  Janes  James, 

President. 
Indiana    University,    Bloomington,     Ind.,    William    Lowe 

Bryan,  President. 
State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Walter  Albert 

Jessup,  President. 
University    of    Kansas,    Lawrence,    Kan.,    Frank    Strong, 

Chancellor. 
State   University   of   Kentucky,    Lexington,    Ky.,    Henry 

Stites  Barker,  President. 
Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Col.  Thomas 

Duckett  Boyd,  President. 
University   of   Maine,    Orono,    Me.,   Robert   Judson   Aley, 

President. 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Harry  Burns 

Hutchins,  President. 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  George  Ed- 
gar Vincent,  President. 
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University  of  Mississippi,  University,  Miss.,  Joseph  Neely 

Powers,  Chancellor. 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.,  Albert  Ross  Hill, 

President. 
University  of   Montana,   Helena,   Mont.,   Edward   Charles 

Elliott,  Chancellor. 
University    of    Nebraska,    Lincoln,    Neb.,    Samuel    Avery, 

Chancellor. 
University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nev.,  Archer  Wilmot  Hendrick, 

President. 
University  of   New   Mexico,  Albuquerque,    N.   M.,   David 

Ross  Boyd,  President 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Jacob  Gould  Schurman, 

President. 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  Edward 

Kidder  Graham,  President. 
University   of   North    Dakota,   University,    N.    D.,   Frank 

LeRond  McVey,  President. 
Ohio  University,  Athens,  O.,  Alston  Ellis,  President. 
Miami     University,     Oxford,     O.,    Raymond     Mollyneaux 

Hughes,  President. 
Ohio    State    University,    Columbus,    O.,    William    Oxlev 

Thompson,  President. 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla.,  Stratton  Duluth 

Brooks,  President. 
University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore.,  Prince  Lucian  Camp- 
bell, President. 
University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C,  \\'^illiam 

Spenser  Currell,  President. 
University   of   South   Dakota,   Vermillion,   S.   D.,   Robert 

Lincoln  Slagle,  President. 
University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Brown  Ayres, 

President. 
University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas,  Robert  Ernest  Vinson, 

President. 
University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  John  Andreas 

Widtsoe,  President. 
University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt.,  Guy  Potter  Benton, 

President. 
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University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Edwin  Ander- 
son Alderman,  President. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Henry  Suzzallo, 
President. 

West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  Frank 
Butler  Trotter,  President. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  Charles  Richard 
Van  Hise,  President. 

University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo.,  Clyde  Augustus 
Duniway,  President. 


Special  Members  Elected  According  to 
Amendment  4: 

Joseph  Swain,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  President  of  Swarthmore 
College,  and  formerly  President  of  Indiana  University. 

David  Starr  Jordan,  Stanford,  Cal.,  Chancellor  of  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University,  and  formerly  President  of 
Indiana  University. 

Robert  Burwcll  Fulton,  Crozet,  Va.,  Superintendent  of  the 
Miller  School,  and  formerly  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Mississippi. 

Henry  Smith  Pritchett,  President  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  576  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

George  Emory  Fellows,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University 
of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  formerly  President  of  the 
University  of  Maine. 

James  Kennedy  Patterson,  Lexington,  Ky.,  President  emeritus 
of  the  State  University  of  Kentucky. 

Kendric  Charles  Babcock,  Urbana,  111.,  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  University  of  Illinois, 
and  formerly  President  of  the  University  of  Arizona. 

Daniel  Boardman  Purinton,  President  emeritus  of  West  Vir- 
ginia University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

John  William  Abercrombie,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  formerly  President  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama. 
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Richard  Henry  Jesse,  810  Hillcrest  Ave.,  Columbia,  Mo.,  for- 
merly President  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Ehsha  Benjamin  Andrews,  Interlachen,  Florida,  formerly 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

George  Edwin  MacLean,  1511  Albermarle  Road,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  formerly  President  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

Charles  William  Dabney,  Cincinnati,  O.,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  and  formerly  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee. 

John  Newton  Tillman,  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  Member  of  Congress 
and  formerly  President  of  the  University  of  Arkansas. 

Thomas  Franklin  Kane,  President  of  Olivet  College,  Olivet, 
Mich.,  formerly  President  of  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Francis  Preston  V^nable,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  formerly  President  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

Andrew  Armstrong  Kincannon,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  formerly  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi. 

James  Alexander  MacLean,  President  of  the  University  of 
Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  formerly  President  of  the 
University  of  Idaho.  ^ 

James  Hutchins  Baker,  Boulder,  Colo.,  President  emeritus  of 
the  University  of  Colorado. 

Franklin  Benjamin  Gault,  Sumner,  Wash.,  formerly  President 
of  the  University  of  South  Dakota. 

Sidney  Edward  Mezes,  President  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  New  York  Cit\ ,  and  formerly  President  of  the 
Universitx   of  Texas. 


Past  Officers  of  the  Association 

No  records  of  any  meetings  are  to  be  found  for  1897-8, 
1899-1900,  or  1900-1.  No  meeting  of  the  Association  was 
held  in  1902.  The  officers  for  1896-7  were  reelected  for  1898- 
9.  1  he  records  seem  to  indicate  that  the  same  officers  were 
also  reelected  for  1901-2. 

Presidents 

1895-1902.  Robert  Burwell  Fulton,  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Mississippi. 

1903-4.  George  Edwin  MacLean,  President  of  the  State 

University  of  Iowa. 

1904-5.  Elisha  Benjamin  Andrews,  Chancellor  of  the 

University  of  Nebraska. 

1905-6.  Richard  Henry  Jesse,  President  of  the  Univer- 

sity of  Missouri. 

1906-7.  James  Hutchins  Baker,  President  of  the  Uni- 

versity of  Colorado. 

1907-8.  Charles  Richard  Van  PIise,  President  of  the 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

1908-9.  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,   President  of   Cornell 

University. 

1909-10.  Brown  Ayres,  President  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee. 

1910-11.  William  Oxley  Thompson,  President  of  Ohio 
State  University. 

1911-12.  William  Lowe  Bryan,  President  of  Indiana 
University. 

1912-13.  Edmund  Janes  James,  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois. 

1913-14.  Thomas  Franklin  Kane,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington. 

1914-15.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

1915-16.  Frank  Strong,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Kansas. 
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Vice-Presidents 

1895-6.  William  Oxley  Thompson,  President  of  Miami 

University. 

1896-1902.  William  Mynn  Thornton,  Chairman  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

1903-4.  James  Hutchins  Baker,  President  of  the  Uni- 

versity of  Colorado. 

1904-5.  William   Lambdin   Prathek,   President  of   the 

University  of  Texas. 

1905-6.  Charles  Richard  Van  Hise,  President  of  the 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

1906-7.  Webster  Merrifield,  President  of  the  Univer- 

sity of  North  Dakota. 

1907-8.  Thomas  Franklin  Kane,  President  of  the  Uni- 

versity of  Washington. 

1908-9.  John  William  Abercrombie,  President  of  the 

University  of  Alabama. 

1909-10.  Matthew  Henry  Buckham,  President  of  the 
University  of  Vermont. 

1910-11.  William  Lowe  Bryan,  President  of  Indiana 
University. 

1911-12.  Thomas  Franklin  Kane,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington. 

1912-13.  Joseph  Thomas  Kingsbury,  President  of  the 
University  of  Utah. 

1913-14.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

1914-15.  Harry  Burns  Hutchins,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

1915-16.  Thomas  Duckett  Boyd,  President  of  Louisiana 
State  University. 

Vice-Presidents  Ex-Ofiicio 

1904-6.  William   Torrey  Harris,  United   States   Com- 

missioner of  Education. 

1906-11.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

1911-16.  Philander  Priestley  Claxton,   United   States 

Commissioner  of  Education. 
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Secretary-Treasurers 

1895-6.  Richard  Henry  Jesse,  President  of  the  Univer- 

sity of  Missouri. 

1896-1902.     Joseph  Swain,  President  of  Indiana  University. 

1903-4.  Edward  Asahel  Birge,  Acting  President  of  the 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

1904-10.  George  Emory  Fellows,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine. 

1910-16  Guy  Potter  Benton,  President  of  Miami  Uni- 
versity; since  1911  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont. 

Executive  Committees 

The  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary'-Treasurer,  and 

the  following  members : 

1895-6.  Andrew  Sloan  Draper,  President  of  the  Uni- 

versity of  Illinois,  and  James  Burrill  An- 
gell.  President  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. 

1896-1902.  James  Burrill  Angell,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  and  Andrew  Sloan 
Draper,  President  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. 

1903-4.  Robert    Burwell    Fulton,    Chancellor    of    the 

University  of  Mississippi,  and  George  Emory 
Fellows,  President  of  the  University  of 
Maine. 

1904-6.  Robert    Burwell    Fulton,    Chancellor    of    the 

University  of  Mississippi,  and  George  Ed- 
win MacLean,  President  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa. 

1906-8.  George  Edwin  MacLean,  President  of  the  State 

University  of  Iowa,  and  John  William 
Abercrombie,  President  of  the  University  of 
Alabama. 

1908-9.  William  Oxley  Thompson,  President  of  Ohio 

State  University,  and  Frank  Strong,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Kansas. 
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1909-10.  Edmund  Janes  James,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  and  Franklin  Benjamin 
Gault,  President  of  the  University  of  South 
Dakota. 

1910-11.  Franklin  Benjamin  Gault,  President  of  the 
University  of  South  Dakota,  and  John  New- 
ton Tillman,  President  of  the  University 
of  Arkansas. 

1911-12.  James  Alexander  MacLean,  President  of  the 
University  of  Idaho,  and  Francis  Preston 
Venable,  President  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

1912-13.  Francis  Preston  Venable,  President  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  and  Samuel 
Avery,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska. 

1913-14.  Samuel  Avery,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  and  Andrew  Armstrong  Kin- 
cannon,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 

1914-15.  Frank  Strong,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Kansas,  and  George  Hutcheson  Denny, 
President  of  the  University  of  Alabama. 

1915-16.  Samuel  Avery,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  and  Clyde  Augustus  Duniway, 
President  of  the  University  of  Wyoming. 


MEMnKks  OF  THE  Association 


President  Futrall,    Arkansas 

President  Murphree,   Florida 
President   Denny,   Alabama  President    van    KleinSmid,    Arizona 

President  Wheeler,   California  President   Farrand,   Colorado 

Chancellor  Barrow,   Georgia  President  Brannon,  Idahoi 


Members  of  the  Association 


President  Jossiii),  Iowa 

President   Boyd,    Louisiana 
President  James.   Illinois  President  Bryan,   Indiana 

Chancellor   Strong,   Kansas  President   Barker,   Kentucky 

President  Aley,  Maine  President  Hutchins,  Michigan 


Members  of  ttte  Association 


President  Hill,  Missouri 

President  Hendrick,  Nevada 
President    Vincent,    Minnesota  Chancellor  Powers,  Mississippi 

Chancellor  Elliott,   Montana  Chancellor  Avery,  Nebraska 

President  Boyd,  New  Mexico  President  Schurman,  New  York 


Members  of  the  Association 


Pn^sidfiit    Hushc.-^,    IMiami 

President  Campbell,  Oreg'on 
President   Craham,   North   Carolina         I'resident  l^TcVey,   Nortli   l^akota 
President  'I'hunipson,   Oliio  Slate  President    Brouks,   Olvlalionui 

I'resident  Currell,  South  Carolina         President  Slaglo,   South  Dakota 


AfRMr.ERS  OF  TTTE  ASSOCFATIOX 


President  Widtsoe,   Utah 

President   Suzzallo,    \\';ishinston 
President  Ayres,   Tennessee  President   Vinson,  Texas 

President  Benton,  Vermont  President  Alderman,  Virginia 

President  Trotter,   West  Virginia  President  Van  Hise,   Wisconsin 


Members  of  the  Association 


Former  President  Jordan,  Indiana 

I'resicient   emeritus    Patterson,    Kentucky 
President  Duniway,   \\'yoming  Former  President  Swain,   Indiana 

Former  Chancellor  Pulton,  Mississippi       Former  President  Fellows,  Maine 
Furnur  President  Babcock,  Arizona  President  emeritus  Purinton,  W.  Virginia 


Members  of  the  Association 


Former  Chancellor  Andrews,   Nebraska 

Former  President  Kane,   Washington 
Former  President  Abercrombie,  Alabama    Former  President  Jesse,   Missouri 
Former  President  Dabney,   Tennessee  Furmer  I'resident   Tillman,   Arkansas 

Former  President  Venable,  N.  Carolina      Foi-mer  Chancellor  Kincannon,  Mississippi 


Mi:.mi;i;ks  of  the  Association 


Former  President  MacLean,  Idaho 
Furiin-r  Prt'sidont  Gault,   South  Dakt)ta 


President    emeritus    Baker,    Colorado 
Former  President   IMezes,   Texas 


I'iCTlKlJS   rXlJUTAlXABLK 

President   Kllis,   Oiiio  University 

President  Pritcliett,   Tlie  Carnegie  Foundation 

Former  President  MacLean,  Iowa 


Recollections  of  the  Early  Years  of  the  Association 

In  studying  the  subject  of  Federal  grants  of  land  made  to 
new  States  on  their  organization,  and  in  framing  the  Act  of 
Congress  passed  June  20,  1894,  making  up  to  Mississippi  a  def- 
icit, it  appeared  to  me  that  in  many  of  the  States  confusion 
and  lack  of  uniformity  existed  as  to  the  purpose  and  standing 
of  the  State  University.     The  first  thought  of  an  association 
of  State  University  Presidents  for  counsel  and  the  study  of 
common  problems  came  to  me  in  June,  1894.  I  undertook  to  con- 
fer with  a  number  of  these  Presidents  at  a  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  in  Ashbury  Park,  N.  J.,  that 
summer.     Only  a  few  were  there,  and  I  can  now  recall  meeting 
only  one.     I  then  decided  to  request  a  meeting  during  the  N.  E. 
A.  sessions  in  Denver,  in  1895.     Many  invitations  were  sent 
out.     About  six  or  eight  were  present  at  this  first  meeting  in 
Denver.  Among  these  were,  as  I  recall.  President  D.  R.  Boyd 
of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  R.  H.  Jesse  of  Missouri,  J.  H. 
Baker  of  Colorado,  J.  E.  Talmage  of  Utah,  J.  E.  Stubbs  of 
Nevada,   Joseph   Swain   of    Indiana,   and,   probably,    Webster 
Merrifield  of  North  Dakota,  Geo.  E.  MacLean  of  Nebraska, 
and  the  President  of  the  University  of  Wyoming.     No  one 
present  knew  personally  all  the  others. 

Chancellor  R.  B.  Fulton  of  Mississippi  was  made  chair- 
man, and  President  Boyd,  secretary  of  this  meeting.  It  w^as 
agreed  to  form  an  association,  and  R.  B.  Fulton  was  elected 
President  of  the  association  and  Joseph  Swain,  Secretary.  It 
was  arranged  to  meet  again  in  1896  in  Buffalo  during  the  meet- 
ings of  the  N.  E.  A.  Here  another  small  group,  not  identical 
with  the  first,  came  together  and  continued  the  organization. 

Similar  efforts  to  perfect  organization  and  increase  mem- 
bership were  made  with  varying  success,  especially  in  the  N. 
E.  A.  meetings  in  Milwaukee  in  1897,  in  Washington  in  1898, 
in  Los  Angeles  in  1899,  in  Charleston  in  1900,  and  in  Detroit  in 
1901.  The  light  never  completely  failed.  Gradually  interest 
grew  and  spread  until  the  association  was  able  to  determine 
upon  independent  meetings  in  Washington  and  other  con- 
venient places,  and  to  take  on  a  complete  organization. 
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The  main  purposes  each  of  us  had  in  1895  grew  out  of  the 
consciousness  that  each  was  doing  uncharted  work,  and  that 
the  institutions  we  represented  needed  all  that  we  could  get 
for  them  in  the  way  of  Federal  land  grants  and  State  support, 
and  that  they  needed  to  be  built  up  within  by  better  organiza- 
tion of  their  work,  and  that  the  correlation  of  these  institu- 
tions with  all  other  educational  work  in  the  State  was  essential 
to  growth  and  increase  of  usefulness.  Nearly  every  one  of 
those  at  the  meeting  in  Denver  was  new  in  his  office  and  eager 
to  know  how  best  to  accomplish  these  purposes. 

In  those  early  years  of  the  association  we  discussed  and 
devised  a  scheme  for  more  extensive  grants  of  land  by  Con- 
gress to  all  the  State  Universities.  We  had  a  hand  in  the  bill 
for  congressional  endowment  of  Schools  of  Mines  in  connec- 
tion with  State  Universities,  a  plan  first  proposed,  I  am  sure, 
by  President  Webster  Merrifield.  We  had  Dr.  George  R. 
Parkin  of  the  Cecil  Rhodes  Trust  w'ith  us  and  thus  secured 
the  interest  of  State  Universities  in  the  Rhodes  Scholarships. 
We  discussed  and  organized  departments  of  education  and 
methods  of  coordinating  high  schools  and  the  State  Universi- 
ties. While  we  may  not  have  settled  everywhere  the  various 
problems  coming  before  us,  we  gained  illumination  from  each 
other's  experience  and  the  interchange  of  views,  and  were  con- 
sciously better  fitted  in  every  w^ay  for  our  several  tasks.  The 
fruitage  of  the  labors  of  the  Association  in  its  earlier  and  in 
its  later  years  is  seen  in  the  marvelous  growth  in  numbers  and 
usefulness  of  all  the  institutions  concerned. 

Our  first  gropings  after  light  and  system  and  order  in  the 
work  for  higher  education  founded  by  the  Federal  and  State 
governments  have  developed  into  the  triumphant  onward  move- 
ment now  represented  by  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities. 

Only  one  whose  memory  reaches  back  to  the  educational 
conditions  in  the  beginning  can  fully  appreciate  how  much  has 
been  accomplished  since  1895,  and  how  magnificent  are  the 
present  activities  and  achievements  of  the  Association. 

Robert  B.  Fulton. 

December  20,  1916. 


Constitution  of  the  National  Association  of  State 

Universities 

The  purpose  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  considera- 
tion of  questions  relating  to  the  promotion  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  all  its  forms  in  the  universities  of  the  several  states 
of  the  Union,  and  the  discussion  and  prosecution  of  such  ([ues- 
tions  and  plans  as  may  tend  to  make  more  efttcient  in  their 
work  the  institutions  included  in  the  membership  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Name — The  name  of  this  xA-ssociation  shall  be  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Universities. 

Membership — The  membership  of  this  Association  may 
include : 

(1).  All  colleges  or  universities  in  the  states  or  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  which  are  founded  wholly  or  in 
part  upon  those  grants  of  land  made  by  Congress  to  the  states 
upon  their  admission  into  the  Union,  which  grants  are  com- 
monly known  as  seminary  or  university  grants. 

(2).  Any  college  or  university  in  any  state  which  may 
be  designated  and  recognized  by  the  state  as  the  state  univer- 
sity. 

Representation — Every  institution  recognized  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  in 
each  meeting  of  the  Association  through  the  President  or  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  institution,  or  some  proxy  specially 
appointed  by  him. 

Any  officer,  being  a  member  of  the  faculty  or  board  of  re- 
gents, of  any  institution  belonging  to  this  Association,  shall 
be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  representative  excepting 
the  right  to  vote. 

Each  institution  recognized  as  a  member  of  this  Associa- 
tion shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  on  any  question  before  the 
Association,  the  vote  to  be  cast  by  its  accredited  representa- 
tive. 

Officers — The  Association  shall  elect  at  each  annual  meet- 
ing a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a  Secretary  and  Treasnrer, 
who  shall  be  charged  with  the  duties  usually  connected  with 
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their  respective  offices.  The  Association  shall  at  the  same 
time  elect  two  others,  who  with  the  three  officers  above  named, 
shall  constitute  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association. 
The  election  of  officers  shall  be  by  ballot.  The  terms  of  office 
shall  be  one  year,  beginning  at  the  close  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing. The  President  or  chief  executive  officer  of  any  institu- 
tion connected  with  the  Association  may  be  elected  to  office. 
The  President  of  the  Association  shall  be  ex-officio  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Meetings — At  least  one  meeting  of  the  Association  shall 
be  held  in  each  calendar  year.  Unless  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  Association  or  the  Executive  Committee,  the  annual  meet- 
ing shall  be  held  during  the  period  and  at  the  place  in  which 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association  of 
the  United  States  is  held.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  provided  that  four  weeks'  notice 
of  the  same  is  given  to  each  institution  connected  with  the 
Association. 

Additional  provisions  duly  adopted  as  parts  of  this  Con- 
stitution : 

"The  voting  representatives  of  nine  (9)  institutions  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  shall  be  necessary  to  form  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business." 

'The  Association  may  enact  By-Laws  for  its  own  govern- 
ment, not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Constitu- 
tion." 

"The  Executive  Committee  is  authorized  to  fill  vacancies 
ad  interim  in  the  offices  of  the  Association." 

"Amendments  to  the  foregoing  Constitution  may  be  of- 
fered at  any  regular  annual  meeting,  and  shall  be  in  writing, 
signed  by  the  mover  and  two  (2)  seconds.  They  shall  then 
lie  on  the  table  until  the  next  annual  meeting,  and  shall  re- 
quire for  their  adoption  the  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  then  present." 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution 

1.  Under  article  "Name,"  at  the  end  of  the  article 
"Name,"  insert  "and  allied  institutions." 
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2.  Under  Article  2,  insert  the  following  after  Section  2 : 

3.  "And  such  other  allied  institutions  as  the  Association 
may  elect." 

4.  The  Association  may  elect  individuals  as  special  mem- 
bers without  votes,  men  of  distinction  or  who  have  retired 
from  presidencies  or  professorships  in  the  institutions  which 
are  members  of  the  Association. 


PROGRAM 

November  13th,  Monday 

9:30  A.  M. 

Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 

National  University  and  Legislation. 
Conference  with  other  Associations  of  Colleges  and  Pre- 
paratory Schools. 
Reorganization  of  Education. 
University  I  nter-Communication. 

Report  of  Treasurer. 

Discussion  of  Reserve  Ofificers'  Training  Corps. 

President's  Address,  Chancellor  Frank  Strong  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas. 

Executive   Session. 

1  :30  P.  M. 
Paper:  ( 1)  Ho7v  Many  Hours  a  Week  Should  be  Required  of 

Teachers  in  a  University? 

(2)  7^7/  Advisable  to  Reqxiire  a  Detailed  Account  of  How 

a  Teacher  Spends  His  Day? 

By  Dean  E.  A.  Birge  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Paper:  Has  University  Extension  Fully  Justified  Itself? 

By  President  E.  L.   McVey  of  the  University  of  North 
Dakota. 
Paper :   Church  Federation  at  State  Universities, 

By  President  G.  P.  Benton  of  the  University  of  Vermont. 
Paper :  Religion  and  the  State  Universities, 

By  Doctor  R.   C.    Hughes,   University   Secretary   of   the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Education. 
Executive  Session. 
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6:30  P.  M. 
Annual  Association   Dinner  at  the   University   Club. 
Discussion:  U'rilleii  Conslitithons  for  Uiiivcrsilics, 

By  President  C.  A.  Duni\va\-  of  the  University  of  Wyo- 
ming. 
Paper :     The  Menace  of  the  Questionnaire, 

By  President  W.  O.  Thompson  of  Ohio  State  University. 
Discussion:    Should  Quality  of  JVork  be  Pcnnitted  to  Reduce 

the  Number  of  Hours  Required  for  the  A.  B.  Degree; 

and  Should  JVe  Permit  tJie  Abbreviation  of  the  Required 

Period  for  an  Advanced  Degree  by  Means  of  Combined 

Curricula? 

By  President  A.  R.  Hill  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 
Executive  Session. 

November  14th,  Tuesday 

9 :00  A.  M. 

Discussion :  Supervision  of  Young  Teachers  in  a  University, 
By  President  G.  E.  Vincent  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Report  of  Special  Committee  to  Consider  the  Newlands  Bill. 

Paper:     Can  We  Formulate  the  Ideals  for  Which  State  Uni- 
versities Are  Sponsor? 
By  President  P.  L.  Campbell  of  the  University  of  Oregon. 

Paper:    Hozv  to  Determine  Fitness  for  Advancement  in  Rank 
or  Salary, 
By  Chancellor  S.  Avery  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Paper:     Are  Standards  of  Graduation  High  Enough?    Shall 
We  Graduate  Those  of  Defective  Scholarship  or  Morals? 
By  President  W.  S.  Currell  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina. 
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Discussion  :   Are  Intercollegiate  Athletics  Justifying  Their  Ex- 
istence in  State  Universities? 
By  Dean  David  Kinley  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

2:00  P.  M. 

Paper:     Democracy  in  the  University;  Shall  Full  Pozver  Go 
Into  the  Hands  of  the  Faculty  and  the  President  he  Se- 
lected b\  the  Faculty? 
By  President  A.  R.  Plill  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Paper :  Are  Fraternities  Justifying  Their  Existence  in  the  State 
Universities? 
By  President  M.  A.  Brannon  of  the  University  of  Idaho. 

Discussion  :  Code  of  Procedure  of  Governing  Boards  regarding 
Appointment,  Dismissal  and  Tenure  of  University  Teach- 
ers, 

By   President  Livingston   Farrand   of   the   University   of 
Colorado. 

Executive  Session. 

Adjournment. 


TRANSACTIONS  AND  PROCEEDINGS 

of  the 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION   OF   STATE 

UNIVERSITIES  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES  OF  AMERICA 

Morning  Session,  Monday,  November  13,  1916 

The  twenty-first  annual   meeting  of   the   National  Asso- 
ciation of   State  Universities  convened  at  the   New  Willard 

Hotel,   Washington,   D.   C,  and  was  called  to  order  hy  the 

President  of  the  Association,  Frank  Strong,  Chancellor  of  the 

University  of  Kansas. 

The    following   representatives   were   present   during   the 

session : 

University  of  Alabama :     President  Denny. 

University  of  Arkansas:     President   Futrall. 

University  of  Colorado :     President  Farrand. 

University  of  Florida :     President  Murphree. 

University  of  Georgia :     Dean  Charles  M.  Snelling. 

University  of  Idaho :     President  Brannon. 

University  of  Illinois :     Dean  David  Kinley. 

Indiana  University  :     President  Bryan. 

State  University  of  Iowa :     President  Jessup. 

University  of  Kansas :     Chancellor  Strong. 

State  University   of   Kentucky:     President  emeritus   Patter- 
son. 

Louisiana  State  University:     President  Boyd. 

University  of  Maine:     President  Aley. 

University  of  Michigan :     President  Hutchins. 

University  of  Minnesota :     President  Vincent. 

University  of  Mississippi :     Chancellor  Powers. 

University  of  Missouri :     President  Hill. 

University  of  Montana :     Professor  Alfred  Atkinson. 

University  of  Nebraska :     Chancellor  Avery. 

University  of  New  Mexico :     President  Boyd. 

University  of  North  Dakota :     President  McVey. 
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Ohio  University :     President  Ellis. 
Miami  University:     President  Hughes. 
Ohio  State  University :     President  Thompson. 
University  of  Oklahoma :     President  Brooks. 
University  of  Oregon :     IVesident  Campbell. 
University  of  South  Carolina :     President  Currell. 
University  of  South  Dakota :     President  Slagle. 
University  of  Tennessee:     President  Ayres. 
University  of  Texas :     President  Vinson. 
University  of  Utah :     President  Widtsoe. 
University  of  Vermont :     President  Benton. 
University  of  Washington  :     President  Suzzallo. 
West  Virginia  University :     President  Trotter. 
University  of  Wisconsin :     Dean  E.  A.  Birge. 
University  of  Wyoming:     President  Duniway. 

Special  Members 

Doctor  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Doctor  Fulton. 

President  MacLean  of  the  University  of  Manitoba. 
President  Dabney  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
President  Kane  of  Olivet  College. 

Guests 

Doctor  Samuel  P.  Capen  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Dean  W.  G.  Raymond  of  the  College  of  Applied  Science  of 
the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

Major  J.  J.  Kingman,  member  of  the  General  Staff,  U.  S. 
Army. 

J.  K.  Mahoney,  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas. 

Doctor  R.  C.  Hughes,  University  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

F.  B.  Snyder,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 

Doctor  S.  S.  Laws,  Ex.-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri. 
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Dean  Walter  Miller  of  the  Graduate  Faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri. 

Dean  F.  B.  Mumford  of  the  Agricultural  Faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri. 

The  President.  1  have  the  great  honor,  gentlemen,  of 
calling  to  order  the  twenty-first  session  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Universities. 

The  first  business  is  the  reports  of  standing  committees. 
The  first  will  be  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee. 


Report  of  the  Executive  Committee 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen :  There 
are  a  number  of  small  items  that  have  been  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee  on  which  the  Executive  Committee 
wishes  to  report  back  to  the  Association. 

First  of  all,  we  have  been  asked  to  appoint  a  delegate  this 
year  to  the  American  Council  on  Medical  Education,  the  meet- 
ing of  which  will  be  held  in  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  the 
5th  of  February,  1917.  In  previous  years  we  have  appointed 
ad  interim  members,  the  President  of  the  Association  two  years 
ago,  I  think,  appointing  President  James  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  last  year  appointing  President  Hutchins  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Inasmuch  as  this  matter  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Association,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  matter  of  the  appointment  of  a 
delegate  to  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Reorganization  of  Education,  of  wdiich 
President  McVey  is  the  chairman. 

The  President.  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee.     What  action  will  you  take  in  regard  to  it  ? 

President  Futrall.    I  move  its  adoption. 

The  President.  The  motion  is  to  adopt  the  report  of  the 
Executive  Committee  in  regard  to  the  reference  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Reorganization  of  Education. 

(The  motion  was  carried.) 
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The  Secretary.  Mr.  President,  another  matter  has  come 
to  us  through  the  Association  of  American  Universities.  Early 
in  September  Dean  Leuschner,  of  the  University  of  California, 
wrote  to  Chancellor  Strong  and  asked  that  this  Association 
appoint  a  committee  or  a  member  of  the  Association  to  meet 
with  the  special  committee  on  the  academic  and  professional 
liighcr  degrees  in  the  universities  of  this  country,  consisting  of 
W.  H.  Carpenter,  G.  C.  Comstock,  C.  FI.  Haskins,  R.  D.  Halls- 
bury,  and  Dean  Leuschner  himself  as  chairman,  to  consider  the 
nomenclature  for  degrees  beyond  the  baccalaureate  degrees. 
That  committee  met  last  week.  It  was  imix)ssible  for  any  mem- 
ber of  this  Association  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  Chancellor 
Strong,  as  President  of  the  Association,  asked  Dean  Comstock, 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  to  represent  this  Association  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  representing  the  Association  of 
American  Universities.  We  have  the  report  of  the  committee  in 
our  hands  as  adopted  last  week  by  the  Association  of  American 
Universities ;  and  we  recommend  that  this  be  referred  also  to 
the  Committee  on  Reorganization  of  Education  for  a  report  to 
this  meeting. 

President  Hill.  I  move  that  that  be  approved.  At  the 
same  time,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  to  the  effect  that  the 
report  was  not  adopted  by  the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities. 

Tpie  Secretary.     Dr.  Capen  thought  it  was. 

President  Hill.  There  was  a  motion  made  to  adopt  it, 
but  it  was  changed  because  there  were  some  serious  objections 
to  certain  features  of  that  report ;  and  it  was  accepted,  the 
committee  continuing  and  calling  for  another  report,  so  that 
this  Association  could  have  a  chance  to  bring  in  an\  influence 
that  might  be  advisable. 

The  President.  You  have  heard  the  motion,  which  is  to 
adopt  the  report  and  refer  it  to  this  committee. 

(The  motion  was  carried.) 

The  Secretary.  Last  March,  at  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent Pritchett  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  Chancellor  Strong, 
as  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association, 
called  the  Executive  Committee  to  meet  in  St.  Louis  to  con- 
sider the  proposed  new  plan  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
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a  cooperative  scheme  of  pensions  and  insurance.  The  commit- 
tee met  at  St.  Louis,  and  considered  the  whole  matter,  but  did 
not  feel  ready  to  take  final  action.  A  report  can  be  made  on 
that  meeting  tomorrow.  It  is  now  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent Pritchett  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  that  we  designate 
a  delegate  from  this  Association  to  meet  with  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  to  consider  this  whole 
matter  on  Wednesday  of  this  week ;  and  it  is  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Executive  Committee  that  we  meet  a  half-hour 
earlier  tomorrow  afternoon,  at  one-thirty  instead  of  at  two 
o'clock,  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  cooperative  pension  and 
insurance  plan  proposed  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  It  was 
thought  that  it  might  require  a  good  deal  of  time  for  discus- 
sion, more  time  than  we  would  care  to  give  this  morning,  and 
we  therefore  recommend  the  special  order  for  tomorrow  after- 
noon. 

President  Bryan.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  fortune,  or 
misfortune,  to  be  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion ;  and  it  is  necessary  for  me,  because  of  my  connection 
with  that  organization,  to  leave  here  tomorrow  at  eleven 
o'clock.  I  should  certainly  be  very  glad  indeed  to  have  this 
discussion  take  place  before  I  leave.  I  am  compelled  by  the 
engagements  which  I  have  in  connection  with  that  matter  to 
leave  before  the  hour  set ;  and  I  should  be  most  happy  to  have 
the  discussion  here  before  I  leave,  so  that  I  might  be  fully 
advised  as  to  the  views  of  the  members  of  this  body. 

President  Denny.  I  am  also  a  member,  Mr.  President, 
and  there  are  two  or  three  others  here,  or  to  be  here,  who 
are  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion ;  and  I  should  like  to  support  the  suggestion  of  President 
Bryan  that  we  hear  this  discussion  today. 

President  McVey.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  sug- 
gest that  this  matter  be  made  a  special  order  following  the 
dinner  of  this  evening. 

The  President.  You  have  heard  the  motion,  which 
is  that  we  make  this  a  special  order  after  the  dinner  this  eve- 
ning. 

(The  motion  was  carried.) 
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The  Secretary.  I  beg  to  report  that  in  accordance  with 
custom  I  communicated  with  the  Secretary  to  the  President, 
and  asked  him  what  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  in  reference  to  an  audience  for  this  Association, 
and  he  requested  that  I  write  a  little  later.  I  wrote  last  week, 
and  expect  word  some  time  today.  I  shall  report  on  it  a  little 
bit  later. 

May  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  had  com- 
munications from  a  number  of  our  old  members? 

Chancellor  Andrews  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  writes 
from  Interlachen,  Florida,  sending  his  greetings  to  the  Associa- 
tion. I  have  similar  communications  from  former  President 
Abercrombie  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  and  former  Presi- 
dent Gault  of  the  University  of  South  Dakota. 

It  is  recommended  that  emergency  business  arising  dur- 
ing the  session  be  referred  to  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
the  Association,  with  power  to  act  in  any  matter  of  that  sort. 

(The  motion  was  carried.) 

The  President.  Are  there  any  other  standing  commit- 
tees to  report? 

The  Committee  on  National  University  and  Legislation, 
Presidents  James,  Thompson  and  Ayres. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  with  Other  Associations 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  President  Hill,  permanent 
representative. 


Report  of  Committee  of  Conference  with  Other 

Associations     of    Colleges    and 

Secondary  Schools 

Since  the  meeting  of  this  Association  at  the  University  of 
California  in  1915,  the  following  other  associations  have  held 
annual  meetings :  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  the  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland, 
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and  the  National  Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools. 

The  National  Conference  Committee  again  showed  a  tend- 
ency to  favor  the  extension  of  the  plan  of  admission  to  higher 
educational  institutions  by  means  of  certificates  and  compre- 
hensive examinations,  and  expressed  the  judgment  that  in 
connection  therewith  the  following  matters  require  the  fullest 
consideration : 

"(1)  The  need  of  a  closer  study  of  the  actual  and 
relative  standing  of  students  entering  by  this  method,  both 
in  the  college  courses  based  upon  the  school  subjects  offered 
at  examination,  and  also  upon  the  school  subjects  not  so 
offered. 

(2)  The  desirability  of  a  clearer  understanding  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  plan  to  the  organized  certificating  machinery 
of  the  country. 

(3)  The  need  of  the  greatest  care  in  the  framing  of  the 
comprehensive  examination  questions." 

A  sub-committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  co-operate 
with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  preparing 
definitions   of   certain    educational   terms. 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of 
the  Southern  States  adopted  an  amendment  to  its  constitution 
providing  for  a  new  class  of  members  to  be  known  as  "Junior 
Colleges,"  and  a  by-law  fixing  the  requirements  to  be  made 
of  this  class  of  institutions. 

The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  adopted  a  new  constitution  in  which  we  note  pro- 
vision for  a  Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education, 
as  well  as  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  which  had 
earlier  come  into  existence  without  express  constitutional  pro- 
vision. This  new  commission  "shall  prepare,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Association,  a  statement  of  the  standards  to  be 
met  by  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  within  the  territory 
of  the  Association ;  shall  receive  and  consider  statements  made 
by  institutions  within  this  territory  seeking  to  be  approved  by 
the  Association ;  shall  make  such  inspections  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary; shall  prepare  lists  of  institutions  which  conform  to  the 
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standards  prescribed,  and  shall  submit  such  lists  to  the  Execu- 
tive   Committee    for   approval    and    publication." 

No  action  of  general  interest  was  taken  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland,  but  an  interesting  report  was  submitted  by  a 
committee  setting  forth  the  comparative  records  made  by  stu- 
dents admitted  to  certain  colleges  on  examination  and  on 
certificate  respectively.  The  report  shows  a  much  larger  per 
cent  of  students  dropped  before  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year 
from  the  group  admitted  by  certificate  than  from  those  ad- 
mitted by  examination,  and  a  still  larger  percent  of  those 
dropped  had  been  admitted  by  certificate  and  examination  (not 
comprehensive   examination)    combined. 

The  Association  of  American  Universities  met  imme- 
diately before  this  Association  last  year  at  California  and  the 
following  resolution  of  general  interest  to  state  universities 
was  adopted : 

"Resolved,  first,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that 
the  Association  (of  American  Universities)  shall  reaffirm  its 
belief  that  the  master's  degree  should  stand  for  at  least  one 
year  of  bona  fide  graduate  study ;  second,  That  all  institutions 
in  the  Association  should  maintain  a  minimum  residence  re- 
quirement of  one  year;  and  third.  That  when  candidacy  for 
the  master's  degree  is  conducted  through  summer  sessions  the 
required  work  should  be  the  full  equivalent  of  that  otherwise 
required  for  the  degree  sought.  The  resident  work  in  such 
candidacy  should  be  in  amount  not  less  than  five  summer  ses- 
sions of  six  weeks'  duration." 

The  President.  You  have  heard  the  report.  What  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  in  regard  to  it?     It  is  open  to  discussion. 

The  Secretary.  May  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the  New 
England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  lield 
its  meeting  the  latter  part  of  last  week.  This  may  account  for 
the  fact  that  President  Hill  has  had  no  report  from  that  Asso- 
ciation. ■    I -^^: 

The  President.  Did  the  recent  action  of  one  or  two 
states  come  under  the  observation  of  the  committee,  providing 
that  graduates  of  accredited  high  schools  in  the  states  should 
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thereby,  by  reason  of  graduation,  be  admitted  to  institutions 
of  higher  learning? 

President  Hill.  The  committee  did  not  consider  such 
legislation  as  falling  under  its  general  survey.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  review  legislation  affecting  the  state  universi- 
ties. 

The  President.  There  was  a  recommendation  in  rcgar<l 
to  a  joint  certificate  and  examination  system,  and  my  question 
was  whether  that  would  be  possible  under  this  new  legislation. 

President  Ellis.  Mr.  President,  the  law  of  Ohio  re- 
quires the  educational  institutions  supported  by  the  State  to 
admit  to  their  freshman  classes,  without  examination,  pupils 
who  come  from  first-grade  high  schools  with  a  diploma  and  a 
certificate  stating  the  subjects  that  they  took  in  the  course  they 
pursued.  The  courses  pursued  are  about  as  various  as  the 
colors  on  Joseph's  coat,  and  when  you  come  to  take  the  ag- 
gregate of  students  coming  into  the  freshman  class  from  the 
schools  designated  as  first-class,  you  have  a  heterogeneous 
compound  that  it  is  very  hard  to  assimilate  into  anything  like 
one  intelligent  body  ;  and  yet  I  believe  the  law  is  a  good  one. 
I  think  if  the  universities  are  supposed  to  be  the  crowning  sys- 
tem of  education  in  a  State,  that  system  ought  to  be  perfect  and 
continuous  from  the  kindergarten  clear  on  up  to  the  graduate 
school ;  and  I  think  that  legislation  might  well  make  the  con- 
nection if  educators  themselves  have  not  enough  ability  or 
willingness  to  do  it. 

President  Hill.  I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  one  reason 
why  this  Conference  Committee  has  considered  this  matter  so 
favorably  and  has  recommended  the  combination  is  just  be- 
cause there  is  this  tendency  coming  in,  and  possibly  the  insti- 
tutions might  manage  to  get  a  plan  adopted  that  would  con- 
serve the  interests  of  the  academic  work  of  the  institutions 
by  using  the  comprehensive  examination  as  a  means  of  supple- 
menting the  certificate  plan.  I  have  a  feeling  myself  that  this 
Committee's  position  is  sound,  that  it  is  desirable  that  we 
should  introduce  comprehensive  examinations  along  with  our 
certificates.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  feasible  in 
every  State.  It  could  be  done  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  I  am 
sure.     We  have  had  for  twelve  years  or  more  a  statute  provid- 
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ing  for  inspection  of  the  high  schools  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  stating  further  that  credits  made  and 
approved  in  this  way  shall  be  accepted  for  entrance  to  and 
classification  within  all  institutions  supported  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  public  funds ;  and  yet  our  University  has  never 
paid  any  formal  attention  to  it,  because  the  constitution  says 
that  the  government  of  the  university  shall  be  vested  in  the 
board  of  curators ;  but  wc  have  gone  ahead  cooperating  with 
the  State  Department  in  the  matter  of  inspection  and  stating 
the  schools  from  which  we  would  accept  credits.  I  think, 
however,  that  if  we  were  to  adopt  the  combination  of  the 
certificate  and  comprehensive  examination,  that  would  easily 
fall  within  the  functions  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Uni- 
versity, even  if  the  statute  were  to  be  construed  as  practically 
binding  upon  us ;  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  other  in- 
stitutions may  find  a  way  out  of  any  difficulty  they  see  facing 
them  by  this  plan. 

I  am  in  favor  of  it  largely  because  I  think  we  need  a 
new  emphasis  upon  examinations  in  this  country.  We  seem 
to  be  coming  to  consider  the  examination  as  a  rather  useless 
formality,  and  as  serving  only  the  purpose  of  testing  the  right 
of  the  student  to  receive  his  credit  in  that  subject.  We  seem 
to  be  losing  faith  in  the  examination  as  an  educational  instru- 
ment, and  I  have  great  faith  in  it  myself.  I  think  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  examinations  are  meant  merely 
to  test  the  results  of  a  student's  work  in  that  course,  and  find 
out  whether  or  not  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  pass  in  it.  They 
have  an  excellent  educational  value  if  they  are  made  compre- 
hensive in  character,  and  organized  and  conducted  in  such  a 
way  that  the  student  has  to  review  and  get  a  perspective  of 
the  field.  I  believe  it  will  be  a  wholesome  thing  for  youths 
leaving  the  high  schools,  and  for  students  in  college,  if  it  is 
understood  that  some  sort  of  a  comprehensive  examination  is 
going  to  face  them  on  graduation  from  high  schools  and  gradu- 
ation from  college  as  well. 

President  Ellis.  I  neglected  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
in  Ohio  the  standardizing  of  the  high  schools  is  done  by 
representatives  of  the  universities  and  the  State  normal  schools 
wholly.     These  form  a  department  in  the  State  Department  of 
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Education,  and  at  almost  ever>'  meeting  of  these  examiners  a 
number  of  high  schools  are  dropped  from  the  list  as  not  com- 
ing up  to  the  requirements  placed  upon  them  to  be  first-grade 
high  schools.  In  that  way  we  do  have  a  voice  in  the  standards 
maintained  by  the  high  schools  in  Ohio,  and  we  can  control 
the  matter  if  the  representatives  of  the  different  educational 
institutions  will  work  together,  as  they  are  doing.  So  it  was 
not  quite  so  bad  as  you  possibly  might  infer  from  my  first 
remarks. 

President  Bryan.  We  have  been  trying  in  Indiana  to 
develop  a  plan  for  testing  the  high  schools  by  the  character 
of  work  which  freshmen  do.  This  was  undertaken  first  in 
the  field  of  English.  All  the  colleges  in  the  State  pooled 
their  freshman  grades,  and  in  this  way  it  was  possible  to 
get  a  judgment  as  to  the  kind  of  work  which  the  high  schools 
were  doing  in  that  subject.  If  we  found,  for  instance,  prac- 
tically all  the  freshmen  in  all  the  colleges  of  the  State  from 
a  certain  high  school  deficient  in  English,  this  was  the  strong- 
est possible  notice  to  the  superintendent  and  to  the  trustees 
and  to  the  people  of  that  town  that  they  must  have  another 
teacher  of  English.  Beginning  with  that,  which  was  a  very 
good  piece  of  work  on  a  small  scale,  we  have  been  trying  in 
conjunction  with  the  State  department  to  test  the  efficiency 
of  high  schools  in  all  subjects  in  that  way.  For  my  part,  I 
rely  more  upon  this  method  than  upon  visitation  of  the  school, 
although  of  course  that  is  important. 

President  Hill.  I  might  say,  if  you  will  pardon  me  for 
just  a  word  more,  that  the  University  of  Missouri  has  been 
carrying  on  that  practice  for  years,  basing  its  action  in  ac- 
crediting schools  on  the  two  factors,  reports  of  visitors  and  the 
records  of  the  students  made  during  the  first  and  second 
years ;  and  the  records  have  all  been  transmitted  back  to  the 
school  principals  all  over  the  State  for  a  period  of,  I  think, 
eight  or  ten  years. 

President  Denny.  Before  the  report  is  adopted,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  the  section  relating 
to  the  certification  and  examination  plan. 
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President  Hill.  The  report  does  not  come  as  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  Association.  I  am  reporting  as  to  the  action 
taken  by  other  associations. 

President  Denny.  Before  we  approve  the  report, 
though,  we  ought  to  know  what  we  arc  doing. 

The  President.  The  correct  action  would  be  to  receive 
and  place  on  file.  As  I  understand  it,  there  is  no  recommenda- 
tion made  in  the  report. 

President  Hill.  No  ;  there  is  no  recommendation  in  the 
report  at  all,  and  I  did  not  hear  any  motion  to  adopt.  I  report 
for  the  National  Conference  Committee  "that  they  again 
showed  a  strong  tendency  to  favor  the  extension  of  the  plan  of 
admission  to  higher  educational  institutions  by  means  of  cer- 
tificates and  comprehensive  examinations,  and  expressed  the 
judgment  that  in  connection  therewith  the  following  matters 
require  the  fullest  consideration  : 

(1)  The  need  of  a  closer  study  of  the  actual  and  rela- 
tive standing  of  students  entering  by  this  method,  both  in  the 
college  courses  based  upon  the  school  subjects  ofifered  at 
examination,  and  also  upon  the  school  subjects  not  so  offered. 

(2)  The  desirability  of  a  clearer  understanding  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  plan  to  the  organized  certificating  machinery 
of  the  country." 

The  President.  Are  there  any  further  remarks  on  this 
subject? 

You  might  perhaps  be  interested  in  a  statement  of  the 
legislation  in  Kansas  on  this  point,  which  perhaps  is  more 
comprehensive  than  that  so  far  taken  in  any  other  state. 

A  law  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1915  which  says, 
in  substance,  that  all  graduates  of  four-year  high  schools  ac- 
credited by  the  State  Board  of  Education  are  thereby  admitted 
into  the  freshman  class  of  any  of  the  State  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Now,  our  institutions  are  governed  by  a  statutory 
board.  Therefore  we  have  no  organic  provision  that  guar- 
antees to  the  institutions  the  right  to  control  their  own  re- 
quirements for  entrance.  We  are  now  in  the  second  year  of 
the  operation  of  that  law. 

There  seem  to  be  tendencies  in  the  same  direction  in 
a  good  many  states,  and  perhaps  the  final  outcome  of  it  will 
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be  the  uniting  of  all  the  elements  of  public  education  of  a 
state  into  one  system  from  the  primary  grade  through  the 
final  grade  of  the  graduate  school  of  the  university. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  which  accredits  schools 
is  made  up  as  follows :  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  the  President 
of  the  Agricultural  College,  the  President  of  the  first  and 
main  normal  school  and  three  members  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  making  seven  in  all.  It  has  two  paid  examiners 
who"  give  their  whole  time  to  examining  these  schools.  They 
are  both  graduates  of  the  State  University,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  Board  to  lower  stand- 
ards, but  rather  an  inclination  to  raise  standards.  Such  a 
board  as  that,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  would  have  entire  authority 
to  arrange  for  this  system  of  examination  and  certification  if 
it  desired  to  do  so. 

Are  there  any  further  remarks  in  regard  to  this  report 
by  President  Hill?  If  not,  a  motion  to  receive  and  place  on 
file  will  be  in  order. 

President  Aley.     I  make  such  a  motion,  Mr.  President. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried). 

The  Committee  on  University  Inter-Communication — 
Presidents  Benton,  Farrand  and  Graham.     . 


Report  of  Committee  on  University  Inter- 
communication 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  President,  this  committee  had  a 
meeting  in  California  last  year.  It  has  had  no  meeting  since 
that  time.  The  committee  gave  certain  instructions  to  the 
chairman,  viz. :  That  he  was  to  make  his  office,  in  accordance 
with  the  original  intent  of  the  motion  providing  for  the  crea- 
tion of  this  committee,  a  sort  of  clearing  house  for  univer- 
sity information.  The  secretary  of  the  Association  has  tried 
to  gather  during  the  year  such  information  as  would  likely  be 
helpful,  and  I  think  the  secretary's  office  has  only  burdened 
the  membership  with  one  questionnaire.  Some  of  the  presi- 
dents of  the  various  universities  indicated  to  me  that  it  was 
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quite  a  contract  that  we  had  proposed,  although  all  very  cheer- 
fully responded,  and  the  information  is  now  on  file.  It  has 
to  do  with  university  support,  with  professorial  and  adminis- 
trative salaries,  and  with  other  questions  which  are  constantly 
arising  in  the  minds  of  our  members.  This  information  was 
not  gathered  for  public  dissemination.  It  was  understood 
in  a  good  many  instances  that  the  information  given  was 
private,  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  members  only,  and  so  it 
has  not  been  given  to  the  public.  As  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation from  time  to  time  have  written  in  to  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  for  information  on  certain  subjects,  we  have  been 
able  to  give  it  through  the  answers  to  these  questionnaires. 
Other  matters  that  seemed  to  be  of  importance  the  Secretary 
has  from  time  to  time  communicated  to  the  various  members 
of  the  Association  in  his  capacity  as  Secretary  and  as  Chair- 
man of  this  Committee  on  University  Inter-Communication. 

The  President.  There  are  no  other  standing  com- 
mittees to  report. 

The  Secretary.  I  should  like  to  remind  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  fact  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
held  in  this  city  last  November,  I  was  appointed,  as  Secretary 
of  the  Association,  a  special  committeeman  to  act  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tions in  the  matter  of  the  better  utilization  of  our  land-grant 
colleges  and  state  universities  for  military  training.  I  should 
like  very  much,  so  far  as  my  report  is  concerned,  to  await  the 
coming  of  President  Thompson,  because  he  represented  the 
other  association,  and  he  had  a  good  deal  more  to  do  with  the 
promotion  and  passage  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
Law  than  I  had,  though  I  did  try  to  represent  the  state  uni- 
versities. 

The  President.  The  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
is  now  in  order. 
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Annual  Report  of  Treasurer,  1915-1916 

Receipts 

Total  receipts  from  annual  dues   (42  institutions  pay- 
ing $15.00  each)   $630.00 

Balance  on  hand  1914-1915 / 190.42 

Total  receipts   $820.42 

Expenditures 

C.  P.  Smith,  Treas.,  telegrams '. $       .95 

C.  P.  Smith,  Treas.,  express 1.55 

Guy  Potter  Benton,  baggage  transfer,  postage,  telegram  5.68 
Roy  D.   Sawyer,   assistance   in   reporting  and   editing 

transactions     , 100.00 

C.  P.  Smith,  Treas.,  express' 3.31 

J.  E.  Burke,  Postmaster,  stamps 20.00 

Percy  E.  Budlong,  stenographic  service  in  connection 

with  the  military  bill 5.00 

C.  P.  Smith,  Treas.,  telegrams 7.52 

Guy  Potter  Benton,  travel.  Executive  Committee  meet- 
ing in  Washington,  D.  C 46.35 

Giiy  Potter  Benton,  travel,  Special  Committee  meeting 

in  Washington,  D.  C 49.45 

Free   Press    Association,    printing    500   copies    of    the 

transactions    .■ 164.03 

Free  Press  Association,  circular  letters   3.55 

Alice  J.  Burnell,  stenographic  report  of  the  transactions  69.00 

C.  P.  Smith,  telegrams  4.38 

The  Lane  Press,  printing  Executive  Committee  minutes 

on  Military  Legislation 42.00 

Guy  Potter  Benton,  travel,  Executive  Committee  meet- 
ing at  St.  Louis 70.00 

Guy  Potter  Benton,  telegrams    6.79 

Treasurer  National  Conference  on  Standards  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools,  dues 10.00 

C.  P.  Smith,  Treas.,  stamps 20.00 

Total   expenditures    $629.56 
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Recapitulation 

Total  receipts   $820.42 

Total  expenditures  629.56 

Balance  on  hand  close  of  year  1915-1916 $190.86 

Bank  balance,  plus  additional  check $190.86 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GUY  POTTER  BENTON, 
Treasurer  of  the  National  Association 
of  State  Universities. 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  13,  1916. 

The  President.  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the 
Secretary-Treasurer.  What  action  shall  l>e  taken  in  regard 
to  it?  A  motion  to  receive  and  refer  to  an  auditing  com- 
mittee would  be  in  order. 

(A  motion  was  seconded  and  carried). 

The  President.  I  have  the  honor  to  apixjint  the  fol- 
lowing committees.  The  nominating  committee ;  Presidents 
Thompson,  Denny,  and  Bryan.  The  auditing  committee; 
Presidents  Hughes,  Murphree,  and  McVey. 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time  it  is  appro- 
priate to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  here  a  num- 
ber of  new  members  who  should  be  formally  introduced  to  the 
Association. 

I  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  announcing  that  Presi- 
dent Slagle  of  the  University  of  South  Dakota,  is  with  us 
for  the  first  time.     I  will  ask  him  to  rise. 

President  Wldtsoe  of  the  University  of  Utah.  Chancel- 
lor Powers  of  the  University  of  Mississippi.  President  \'inson 
of  the  University  of  Texas. 

I  am  very  happy  indeed  to  announce  the  presence  with  us 
of  President  Trotter,  whom  I  am  sure  all  of  you  will  be  glad 
to  welcome.  For  the  })ast  two  years  President  Trotter  has 
been  Acting  President  of  West  Virginia  University,  and  he 
has  been  recently  elected  president  of  that  institution. 

We  also  have  present  with  us  for  the  first  time  President 
Jessup  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  and  I  think  Dean 
Raymond  is  present  also  from  the  State  University  of  low; 
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It  has  been  suggested  by  the  President  that  President  Suzzallo 
ought  to  be  introduced,  but  he  is  an  old  member.  He  was  with 
us  last  year.  Are  there  any  other  new  i)ersons  or  visitors 
whose  names  the  Secretary  has  not  called  ? 

President  McVey.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  ask  the 
Association  to  place  on  the  regular  list  of  special  members  Dr. 
K.  B.  Craighead,  formerly  President  of  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana and  now  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota. 

The  Secretary.  I  beg  to  remind  President  McVe\-  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  amend  the  constitution  in  order  to  do 
that.  In  order  to  be  a  special  member  of  this  Association  after 
having  been  a  state  university  president  it  is  necessary  that 
the  candidate  should  have  held  such  a  position  for  five  years. 
President  Craighead  was  only  three  years,  I  think,  I^resident 
of  the  University  of  Montana  and  the  committee  for  that  rea- 
son omitted  to  recommend  him  last  year.  I  think  it  was  the 
feeling  of  the  nominating  committee  then  that  we  would  honor 
ourselves  in  recommending  him  for  membership,  Ijut  that  he 
had  not  been  a  state  universit}-  president  the  requisite  number 
of  years. 

President  McVey.  May  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
death  of  President  Webster  Merrifield,  who  died  in  Feliruary 
of  this  year  at  his  home  in  Pasadena  ?  I  should  like  to  have 
an  appropriate  statement  of  that  fact  made  in  the  minutes  of 
the  Association. 

The  Secretary.  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  long-time 
members,  such  as  former  President  Merrifield,  it  has  been  the 
custom  of  this  x^ssociation  to  appoint  a  special  committee  on 
resolutions.  I  move  that  President  McVey  of  the  University 
of  North  Dakota  be  made  chairman  of  a  special  committee 
on  resolutions. 

The  President.  I  should  like  to  add  President  Vincent 
to  that  committee.  If  I  am  not  entirely  mistaken,  both  Presi- 
dent \^incent  and  myself  were  students  of  Mr.  Merrifield. 
If  there  is  no  objection,  then,  the  special  committee  will  be 
President  McVey  and  President  Vincent. 

The  Secretary.  I  omitted,  Mr.  President,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  we  have  with  us  Dr.  Capen,  Specialist  in 
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Higher  Education  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  I  suppose  he 
takes  it  for  granted — I  am  sure  we  do — that  he  is  always  wel- 
come at  our  deliberations. 

There  is  one  special  member  who  never  has  been  elected 
and  who  certainly  is  entitled  to  membership  in  this  Association. 
I  do  not  know  why  he  has  been  passed  over  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  refer  to  Dr.  Abram  W.  Harris,  for  eight  or  nine 
years  President  of  the  University  of  ^Nlaine.  He  is  now  the 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  having  recently  retired  from  the 
presidency  of  Northwestern  University.  In  a  very  modest 
way  Dr.  Harris  wrote  me  and  said  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  he  was  eligible  to  membership  or  not,  but  being  en- 
gaged now  in  a  great  educational  work  he  thought  it  was  well 
enough  to  speak  of  the  fact  to  me.  I  should  like  to  move 
that  the  name  of  Dr.  Harris,  formerly  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine,  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Nomina- 
tions for  consideration  as  a  special  member. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried). 


Military  Training  in  Colleges   and   Universities 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  ask  that 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  held  in  Washington 
the  22nd  and  23rd  of  November  last  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  members  present.  You  have  all  had  copies  of  this  re- 
port, but  it  is  probable  that  you  did  not  bring  them  with  you. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  Berkeley  last  year,  upon  the  initiative  taken  by  Presi- 
dent Futrall  of  the  University  of  Arkansas,  the  Executive 
Committee  was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  formulating 
and  promoting  to  passage  a  law  for  the  better  utilization  of 
our  state  universities  in  the  matter  of  preparing  officers.  The 
Executive  Committee  accepted  that  responsibility ;  and  then 
it  learned  a  little  later  that  the  Association  of  American  Agfri- 
cultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  had  also  charged 
its  executive  committee  Avith  the  same  responsibility.     This 
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printed  report  which  has  been  placed  in  your  hands  is  a 
record  of  a  joint  meeting  of  these  two  committees  held  in  this 
city.  We  had  several  conferences  with  the  then  Secretary  of 
War,  Judge  Garrison,  and  afterwards  the  Secretary  of  this 
Association  was  made  a  permanent  committeeman,  and  Presi- 
dent Thompson  was  appointed  a  permanent  committeeman 
from  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges,  and 
the  two  of  us  were  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  War  De- 
partment and  the  General  StafT  in  promoting  to  passage  some 
such  law  as  we  had  in  mind. 

The  law  was  ultimately  passed,  as  you  know,  or  rather 
the  general  military  bill  was  amended  by  including  the  plan 
for  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps.  A  few  weeks  ago 
the  Secretary  of  War  called  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of 
a  few  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  in  this 
city,  and  as  the  result  of  our  deliberations  at  that  time  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

"Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  college  presidents 
here  present 

1.  It  would  be  better  to  make  the  curriculum  contained 
in  General  Orders,  No.  49,  more  elastic. 

2.  The  professor  of  military  science  and  tactics  and  the 
president  of  the  institution  should  be  at  liberty  to  admit  to  the 
advanced  courses  any  student  in  the  college  or  university,  who, 
in  their  opinion,  has  had  instruction  equivalent  to  the  preced- 
ing courses. 

3.  That  the  courses  prescribed  should  be  subject  to 
modifications  proposed  by  the  professor  of  military  science 
and  tactics  and  the  president  of  the  institution  and  approved 
by  the  War  Department. 

4.  The  drill  required  may  be  taken  in  whole  or  in  part 
in  military  summer  camps." 

I  think  that  is  all  I  care  to  offer  in  the  way  of  any  official 
report  as  the  special  committeeman  appointed  by  this  Associa- 
tion. 

I  ought  to  say  in  all  justice  that  President  Thompson  had 
a  good  deal  more  to  do  with  the  promotion  to  passage  of  this 
law  than  I  did,  though  I  bore  in  mind  all  the    while    that    I 
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represented  the  state  universities  and  tried  to  cooperate  w^itli 
him.  President  Thompson  ought  to  report  fully,  I  think,  on 
this  subject  at  this  time.  President  Vincent  is  also  here,  and 
Major  Kingman  is  liere  by  invitation,  and  I  should  like  to 
move  that  we  hear  from  these  gentlemen  during  the  next  few 
minutes. 

The  President.  If  there  is  no  objection,  we  will  hear 
from  the  three  gentlemen  just  named.     President  Thompson. 

President  Thompson.  Mr.  President,  Gentlemen  of  the 
Convention :  I  have  no  desire  to  offer  extended  remarks  here 
uix)n  this  general  situation.  The  National  Defense  Act  has 
been  passed,  and  the  provision  for  the  Reserve  Officers  Train- 
ing Corps,  a  portion  of  it,  is  available  for  anyone  who  cares 
to  read  it.  General  Orders,  No.  49,  have  been  issued,  which 
apply  primarily,  I  think,  to  the  land-grant  colleges. 

As  has  been  intimated,  I  attended  the  meeting  here  in 
Washington  called  by  the  War  Department  some  time  ago.  A 
day  was  spent  in  discussion  of  this  bill,  and,  as  has  been 
intimated,  the  resolution  here  read  this  morning  was  adopted. 
This  special  committee  was  appointed,  and  when  that  com- 
mittee met  I  said  that  I  was  perfectly  walling  to  agree  to 
the  passage  of  such  a  resolution  provided  it  did  not  in  any 
way  restrict  the  activities  of  the  land-grant  colleges  and  their 
work.  I  dissent  personally,  and  I  am  sure  I  represent  a  great 
many  who  dissent  very  strongly  from  the  judgment  as  to 
the  value  of  military  service  in  these  colleges  as  represented 
by  some  gentlemen  in  the  War  Department.  We  simply  do 
not  agree  with  their  estimates  in  that  matter,  and  I  so  inti- 
mated to  this  committee ;  and  I  find  that  since  the  meeting 
there  is  a  very  much  stronger  disagreement.  Since  that  time 
they  have  issued  another  circular  in  the  way  of  modification, 
and  so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  and  as  a  representa- 
tive of  this  Association,  I  am  entirely  agreeable  that  the  state 
universities  shall  have  opportunity  for  the  training  of  officers 
on  any  terms  that  this  Association  wants.  On  the  other  hand, 
representing  the  land-grant  college  idea  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, I  should  insist  that  there  should  be  no  receding  from 
the  military  service  we  are  now  having.     We,  therefore,  shall 
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proceed  under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Congress,  and  require 
two  years  Freshman-Sophomore  drill,  and  continue  to  require 
it.  Our  trustees  would  not  recede  from  that  position,  whether 
that  law  passed  or  whether  it  did  not  pass.  We  believe  in  it 
so  much  that  we  would  do  it  without  reference  to  any  act 
passed  by  Congress,  and  further  because  for  a  number  of 
years  there  has  been  an  agreement  between  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  the  land-grant  colleges  for  a  minimum  of  two  years' 
service  of  as  much  as  three  hours  per  week.  We  shall  con- 
tinue that  minimum.  We  shall  put  our  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  on  top  of  that,  and  ask  for  three  hours  more 
a  week.  Two  officers  have  been  detailed  to  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. We  shall  proceed  on  that  line,  and  we  shall  not  ask 
the  War  Department  to  let  down  one  iota  on  that  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned. 

I  am  making  this  statement,  Mr.  President,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  thoroughly  understood  in  our  own  Association  that 
the  people  of  Ohio  State  University  do  not  agree  with  the 
speakers  in  the  meeting  that  day  as  to  the  comparative  value 
of  military  training.  It  was  stated  there  that  it  was  per- 
functory and  of  little  value.  We  do  not  accept  that  position 
as  expressing  the  truth.  We  simply  accept  that  as  represent- 
ing the  opinion  of  these  men,  and  from  that  opinion  we  dis- 
sent.    We  shall  proceed  upon  the  other  basis. 

However,  there  are  institutions  in  this  Association  that 
do  not  want  the  military  drill.  That  is  entirely  a  problem 
for  the  War  Department,  which  is  none  of  our  business  as 
land-grant  colleges,  and  we  shall  not  intervene  nor  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it,  but  shall  leave  that  entirely  to  the  War  De- 
partment, and  if  any  state  university  or  other  institution  wants 
to  train  its  young  men  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
here,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  an  institution  like 
Ohio  State  should  express  any  dissent  or  any  dissatisfaction 
or  any  disagreement.  On  that  ground  I  agreed  entirely  and 
cordially  to  the  action  that  has  been  read  here,  but  in  asfreein^ 
to  that  I  did  not  agree  that  we  should  modify  our  program 
at  Ohio  State,  but  that  we  should  go  along  under  the  statute 
as  it  was ;  and  -I  think  other  land-grant  colleges  will  probably 
agree  with  the  same  plan  that  we  shall  follow. 
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I  should  say  this :  I  think  the  War  College  has  been  very 
cordial,  very  cooperative  and  very  courteous  through  all  these 
experiences  in  an  effort  to  do  something  to  further  utilize  the 
resources  of  the  American  colleges  in  the  preparation  of 
young  officers  for  service.  I  do  not  think  any  body  of  men 
could  have  been  more  considerate  than  they  have  been.  I  am 
glad  to  say,  too,  that  this  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  was 
the  easiest  portion  of  the  National  Defense  Act  to  pass ;  I 
think  the  men  who  saw  it  and  looked  it  over  felt  that  it  was 
going  to  the  heart  of  matters  in  a  hopeful  way.  I  believe  it 
will  stand  the  test  of  time  better  than  any  other  portion  of 
that  National  Defense  Act.  I  believe  in  future  years  it  will 
be  fruitful  of  good,  and  that  this  modified  order,  if  I  may  call 
it  that,  providing  for  the  non-military  institutions,  will  be  an 
effective  piece  of  machinery.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  quite 
as  effective  as  the  other ;  I  do  not  believe  it  will  have  the  same 
amount  of  discipline  and  drill  and  education.  Nevertheless,  it 
will  be  a  great  improvement,  for  experience  has  shown  that 
what  we  want  in  this  country  is  not  a  lot  of  trained  soldiers, 
but  a  lot  of  trained  leaders.  These  colleges  can  furnish  that 
training,  and  I  am  glad  the  way  is  now  open  for  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country  to  make  that  possible. 

President  Vincent.  Mr.  President :  I  think  that  Presi- 
dent Thompson  has  made  it  quite  clear  that  the  proposed 
modifications  were  made  at  the  request  of  institutions  like  Yale, 
Harvard  and  Princeton  which  wish  to  comply  with  the  law  but 
are  unable  to  maintain  on  the  campus  a  uniformed  military 
organization.  The  land-grant  colleges  will  not  be  affected  in 
any  way  by  the  suggested  changes.  These  institutions  will 
carry  out  the  law  in  accordance  with  the  original  understand- 
ing. This  Association  may,  therefore,  safely  acquiesce  in  these 
recommendations. 

The  President.  Major  Kingman  representing  General 
Scott,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  the  General  Staff  is  here  by  invi- 
tation, and  we  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

Major  Kingman.  Mr.  President,  on  coming  to  this 
meeting  I  did  not  expect  to  be  called  upon  to  make  an  address 
of  any  sort.     However,  I  think  it  is  very  proper  that  I  should 
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make  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  tlie  conference  which  was 
held  in  this  city  last  month.     There  seem  to  have  been  some 
misapprehensions  among  some  of  the  universities  and  colleges 
which  were  not  invited  to  be  represented  at  this  conference. 
It  was  not  initiated  by  the  War  Department,  but  was  held  at 
the   suggestion   of    one   or   two   members    of    the    University 
Presidents'  Advisory  Committee  on  Summer  Training  Camps. 
That  committee  has  been  in  existence,  I  understand,  for  about 
three  years,  and  President  Lowell  of  Harvard  and  President 
Drinker  of  Lehigh  were  the  two  gentlemen  who    suggested 
having  a  conference  in  order  to  talk  over  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Defense  Act  as  affecting  the  universities  and  col- 
leges, and,  I  presume,  clear  up  some  doubts  in  their  own  mind 
in  regard  to  the  feasibility  of  establishing  militar}-  instruction 
in  those  colleges  which  have  not  had  it  in  the  past.     So  the 
gentlemen  who  were  invited  to  this  meeting  consisted  of  the 
members  of  that  committee,  fifteen  in  all,  and  some  three  or 
four  others,  including  Dr.  Thompson  of  Ohio  State  University, 
as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Land-Grant 
Association. 

The  resolutions  adopted  at  this  meeting  have  already  been 
read.  They  have  been  very  carefully  considered  by  the  War 
Department.  They  propose  to  modify  the  regulations  for  the 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  as  set  forth  in  General  Orders, 
No.  49,  of  the  War  Department.  The  War  College  feels  very 
much  indebted  to  the  Land-Grant  Association  for  the  part 
that  it  took  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  law  creating  the 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  make 
any  change  v.-hich  would  in  any  way  affect  the  value  of  the 
military  training  in  the  land-grant  colleges  where  it  has  existed 
for  so  many  years. 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  other  institutions, 
such  as  Harvard,  Princeton,  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
several  others,  we  propose  to  make  a  slight  change  in  General 
Orders,  No.  48,  which  promulgates  the  regulations  based  upon 
Section  56  of  the  National  Defense  Act.  Under  that  order 
as  modified  we  believe  that  the  War  Department  can  offer 
all  the  necessary  facilities  to  those  institutions  which  do  not 
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feel  themselves  able  to  adopt  the  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps  as  it  stands.  In  other  words,  the  War  Department 
under  this  General  Orders,  No.  48,  will  be  able  to  detail  suit- 
able officers  to  universities  or  colleges,  even  though  they  do 
not  maintain  a  unit  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps, 
and  in  the  summer  camps  the  facilities  for  practical  training 
of  the  students  can  be  offered  as  they  are  offered  to  the  citizen 
under  Section  54  of  the  National  Defense  Act.  Under  that 
section  the  War  Department  is  authorized  to  furnish  the  uni- 
forms, the  subsistence,  and  transportation  for  citizens  who 
attend  the  camps. 

Now,  if  an  institution  does  not  wish  to  maintain  a  uni- 
formed corps  of  cadets,  it  has  no  need  for  uniforms,  arms 
and  equipment  at  the  institution.  All  it  wishes  in  such  cases  is 
to  have  the  necessary  officers  detailed  to  establish  a  chair  in 
military  science  and  tactics  at  the  institution,  and  that,  as  I 
say,  we  can  give  under  the  provisions  of  General  Orders,  No. 
48,  without  modifying  the  regulations  for  the  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps. 

President  Thompson  has  just  spoken  of  the  criticism 
made  by  a  certain  gentleman  who  attended  this  conference  I 
speak  of,  of  the  military  training  as  it  has  existed  heretofore 
in  the  land-grant  colleges.  It  was  spoken  of  at  that  meeting 
as  "perfunctory."  In  some  cases  undoubtedly  that  word  has 
been  properly  used,  but  I  believe  under  the  new  system,  where 
the  War  Department  can  furnish  the  uniforms  and  detail  an 
adequate  number  of  instructors,  can  establish  a  four  years' 
course,  three  hours  a  week  for  the  first  two  years  and  five 
hours  a  week  for  the  second  two  years,  and  can  compensate 
those  who  are  taking  this  second  two  years'  course  by  paying 
to  them  commutation  of  subsistence  at  the  rate  of  about  $9  a 
month,  and  thereby  secure  their  attendance  in  that  course  and 
their  attendance  at  the  two  summer  camps  of  four  weeks  each, 
which  are  required  as  a  part  of  that  course,  that  this  training 
will  in  no  case  be  perfunctory  hereafter,  and  that  the  results 
to  be  obtained  from  this  system  will  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

In  addition  to  the  four  years  at  the  institution,  the  student 
upon  graduation  is  eligible  to  a  commission  in  the  Officers 
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Reserve  Corps,  and  to  appointment  as  a  temporary  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Regular  Army  for  six  months,  with  the  al- 
lowances of  a  second  lieutenant  and  the  pay  of  $100  a  month. 
That  is  all  stated  in  the  bill,  but  I  wish  to  mention  it  while 
speaking  on  this  subject.  That  additional  six  months'  training 
is  going  to  be  a  valuable  feature  of  the  system,  and  I  believe  it 
is  a  system  which  will  give  us  well-trained  reserve  officers. 

To  sum  up,  it  consists  first  of  two  years  of  three  hours 
a  week,  mostly  drill  and  practical  training  on  the  campus. 
Those  taking  that  course  will  be  formed  into  organizations, 
and  they  will  be  the  privates  in  those  organizations,  and  those 
taking  the  advanced  course  during  their  Junior  and  Senior 
years  at  the  college,  of  five  hours  a  week,  will  be  mostly  the 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  these  organizations, 
and  they  as  cadet  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  in- 
structors will  spend  three  hours  a  week  in  giving  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  basic  course  to  the  Freslimen  and  Sophomores.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  months  a  large  part  of  that  instruction  must  be 
indoors,  classroom  work,  and  these  Juniors  and  Seniors  may  be 
utilized  as  instructors  to  give  that  basic  course  of  instruction 
to  the  Freshmen  and  Sophomores. 

Then  comes  the  advanced  course,  five  hours  a  week  for 
two  years,  and  the  inducement  to  take  that  is  this :  Com- 
mutation of  subsistence,  about  $9  a  month.  There  will  be 
at  least  two  hours  a  week  of  that  five  hours  of  classroom 
work,  or  some  outdoor  work,  consisting  of  military  sketching 
or  tactical  rides  or  walks  to  be  conducted  by  the  professor 
of  military  science  and  his  assistants. 

It  would  seem  that  to  conduct  that  course  of  five  hours 
a  week  we  must  detail  about  one  officer  to  every  three  hundred 
students.  If  each  officer  detailed  were  to  conduct  his  work 
in  sections  of  twelve  students  each,  and  hold  three  classes  a 
day,  he  could  instruct  about  36  students  a  day,  and  each  one 
coming  two  days  a  week  would  enable  him  to  instruct  about 
108  students  per  week  in  the  advanced  course.  I  think  it  is 
estimated  that  perhaps  25  per  cent  of  all  those  enrolled  in  the 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  will  be  taking  the  advanced 
course.     For  example,  at  an  institution  having  1,200  students 
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in  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps,  probably  900  would 
be  taking  the  basic  course  and  300  the  advanced  course;  so 
that  that  institution  should  have  about  four  offi.cers,  a  pro- 
fessor of  military  science  and  three  assistants. 

I  merely  wanted  to  dissent  from  Dr.  Thompson's  remarks 
when  he  said  that  the  War  Department  and  officers  of  the 
War  Department  had  criticised  the  training  in  the  land-grant 
colleges,  and  believed  that  some  other  system  would  give  better 
results.  Those  of  us  here,  in  the  War  College  at  least,  are  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  system  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps,  and  are  not  in  favor  at  present  of  making  any  changes 
in  the  regulations  for  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps. 
Let  that  system  operate  for  a  year  or  two  and  see  what  the 
results  are.  And  those  institutions  which  desire  to  have  a 
different  system,  a  system  of  theoretical  instruction  at  the  in- 
stitution combined  with  practical  drill  and  training  in  the 
summer  camps,  let  them  go  ahead  with  that.  We  can  offer 
them  all  the  facilities  needed.  But  we  do  not  wish  to  give 
that  scheme  the  name  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps, 
which  name  has  been  fitted  to  the  system  which  I  have  already 
described. 

President  Hutchins.  Major  Kingman,  may  I  ask  you 
a  question? 

Major  Kingman.     Certainly. 

President  Hutchins.  I  am  anxious  to  get  an  interpre- 
tation of  a  part  of  this  General  Orders,  No.  48.  I  think  that 
is  the  order  under  which  an  institution  like  the  University  of 
Michigan  will  have  a  corps  if  it  can  get  one  at  all. 

Section  3  says :  "The  proper  authorities  of  the  institu- 
tion must  agree  to  maintain  under  the  prescribed  military 
training  not  less  than  100  physically  fit  male  students  above 
the  age  of  14  years."  Does  that  mean  that  they  must  have 
that  number  who  have  elected  military  work  under  the  officer 
to  be  detailed  by  the  War  Department,  and  that  the  number, 
whatever  it  is,  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  university? 
Take  for  example  a  voluntary  organization  of  students.  We 
happen  to  have  at  the  present  moment  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  a  voluntary  organization  numbering  between  200  and 
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300.  The  University  takes  no  responsibility  for  it,  except  that 
its  plans  must  be  submitted  to  the  authorities  for  their  ap- 
proval. It  is  purely  a  voluntary  organization.  Now,  having 
such  an  organization  as  that,  are  we  at  liberty  to  apply  for  a 
detail  ? 

Major  Kingman.     I  think  not,  Mr.  President. 
President  .HuTCHiNS.     What  would  we  have  to  do  in 
order   to   ])ring   ourselves   within   the   provisions    of    General 
Orders,  No.  48? 

Major  Kingman.  I  think  the  University  must  assume 
some  responsibilit}^  for  this  course  of  training. 

President  Hutchins.  But  just  what  responsibility?  I 
am  asking  not  because  I  am  criticising  this,  but  because  I  wish 
to  know  what  to  advise  the  regents.  They  are  anxious  to  do 
something,  but  they  do  not  know  quite  what  they  can  do  under 
this  order. 

Major  Kingman.     For  one  thing,  the  president  of  the 
institution  must  make  requisitions  for  the  property  needed. 
President  Hutchins.     I  see  that ;  yes. 
Major  Kingman.     The  institution  needs  arms  and  equip- 
ment and  various  other  property  in  order  to  conduct  the  train- 
ing and  the  institution  must  give  bond. 

President  Hutchins.  For  that  property ;  I  understand 
that. 

Major  Kingman.  For  the  care  and  safety  of  that 
property. 

President  Hutchins.     Yes. 

Major  Kingman.  In  other  words,  the  War  Department 
must  deal  with  the  authorities  of  the  institution  and  not  with 
the  students. 

President  Hutchins.  Not  with  the  voluntary  organiza- 
tion of  students? 

Major  Kingman.     No. 

President  Hutchins.  The  next  provision  is  this: 
"They  must  further  agree  that  any  student  who  enters  upon 
a  prescribed  course  of  military  training  shall  be  required  to 
continue  the  training  for  the  remainder  of  that  academic  year 
as  a  prerequisite  for  graduation  or  promotion  from  that  year's 
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course,  unless  excused  therefrom  for  physical  disability,  which 
fact  shall  be  established  by  a  certificate  in  relation  to  that  fact." 

That  means,  I  suppose,  just  what  it  says — that  the  student 
must  agree  to  continue  the  work  for  a  year? 

Major  Kingman.     Yes,  sir. 

President  Hutchins.  Which  would  imply,  I  suppose, 
that  it  must  all  be  under  tlie  direction  of .  the  university 
authorities. 

Major  Kingman.     Yes,  sir. 

President  Hutchins.  And  that  he  must  regularly  elect 
the  course? 

Major  Kingman.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  that  language 
is  drawn  to  fit  the  case  of  an  institution  that  requires  its  stu- 
dents to  take  the  military  training,  as  well  as  those  that  merely 
offer  an  elective  course. 

President  Hutchins.  But  I  am  reading  from  General 
Orders,  No.  48.     Is  not  that  what  we  are  to  proceed  under? 

Major  Kingman.     Yes,  sir. 

President  Hutchins.  Not  General  Orders,  No.  49. 
Now,  just  what  must  the  University  of  Michigan,  for  example, 
do  before  we  are  entitled  to  fill  out  these  blanks  and  apply  for 
a  military  detail  ? 

Major  Kingman.  You  must  assure  yourself,  I  think, 
that  you  are  going  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  students. 

President  Hutchins.  We  have  225  students  at  the 
present  moment.  They  are  being  drilled  by  men  who  have 
had  some  militar}'  experience,  although  they  are  not  detailed 
from  the  Army.     Now,  what  else  have  we  got  to  do? 

Major  Kingman.  That  is  about  all  that  I  think  of,  Mr. 
President,  except  to  make  your  application  to  the  Adjutant 
General  requesting  the  detail  of  an  officer  there  under  the 
provisions  of  General  Orders,  No.  48. 

President  Hutchins.     Stating  the  fact? 

Major  Kingman.  '  Yes,  sir. 

President  Hutchins.  Of  course,  in  an  institution  like 
the  University  of  Michigan  we  purpose  emphasizing  things 
that  are  in  the  judgment  of  a  good  many  military  men  quite  as 
important  as  the  details  of  military  training.    For  instance,  we 
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are  emphasizing  the  matter  of  health,  and  we  furnish  a  great 
deal  of  instruction  along  that  line  through  our  Medical  College ; 
and  also,  through  the  Engineering  Department,  a  great  deal  in 
the  line  of  engineering.  As  you  perhaps  remember,  Major 
Kingman,  Dean  Cooley  of  our  Engineering  Department  pre- 
sented at  the  meeting  to  which  you  refer  a  statement  showing 
that  of  the  theoretical  work  given  at  West  Point  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  at  the  present  time  gives  practically  .90  i)er 
cent ;  and  we  wish  to  emphasize  those  things  in  connection 
with  the  preparation  of  officers,  rather  than  the  mere  detail 
of  drill. 

Major  Kingman.  Yes,  sir.  We  appreciate  the  neces- 
sity of  a  general  academic  training  for  the  officer ;  but  that 
alone  does  not  make  an  officer.  Although  the  University  of 
Michigan  may  offer  90  per  cent  of  the  theoretical  training 
offered  at  West  Point,  and  although  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan might  add  the  other  ten  per  cent,  yet  it  would  not  be  any 
nearer  training  officers  than  it  is  today,  unless  it  adopted  a 
military  system. 

The  President.  The  Secretary  wants  to  say  a  word  in 
closing  up  this  report. 

The  Secretary.  It  is  just  this,  Mr.  Chairman:  The 
legislation  by  Congress  was  left  necessarily  somewhat  incom- 
plete. After  making  all  these  provisions  for  the  creation  of 
the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps,  Congress  in  the  general 
appropriation  bill  failed  to  make  appropriations  for  the  pro- 
vision of  uniforms  and  for  commutation  of  subsistence.  I 
thought  President  Thompson  would  speak  of  that,  but  I  know 
that  he  understands  that  the  War  Department  proposes,  when 
preparing  its  budget  for  this  year,  to  include  a  retroactive 
clause  so  that  the  students  who  have  been  compelled  to  buy 
their  uniforms  and  equipment  this  year  will  be  reimbursed  for 
the  amount  that  they  have  personally  laid  out  for  these  uni- 
forms, and  so  that  the  commutation  of  subsistence  may  later 
be  provided. 

I  would  like  to  say,  too,  in  this  connection  that  President 
Vincent  brought  up  a  matter  at  the  meeting  referred  to  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  has  seemed  to  me  highly  important  from  an 
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educational  point  of  view.  He  suggested  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment that  perhaps,  if  this  work  had  been  perfunctory  at  the 
land-grant  colleges  and  state  universities,  it  had  been  due  very 
largely  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  continuity  and  no  se- 
quence of  service  on  the  part  of  the  War  Department  in  mili- 
tary details.  For  instance,  some  men  were  detailed  that  were 
not  well  fitted  for  the  work  of  instruction,,  and  others  who 
were  well  fitted  for  it,  once  having  been  detailed,  were  removed 
at  the  end  of  a  certain  period  and  transferred  back  to  the 
Army,  and  the  continuity  in  this  way  was  broken.  It  would 
seem  that  this  law  ought  to  be  perfected  by  making  it  possible 
for  the  War  Department  to  give  continuous  service  to  the  uni- 
versity. I  think  it  is  the  feeling  of  President  Thompson — I 
am  sure  it  is  my  feeling — that  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  some 
further  attention  given  to  this  matter  by  Congress,  and  I 
think  the  only  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  was  appointed  as 
the  representative  of  this  Association  was  the  fact  that  I  hap- 
pened to  be  nearer  the  seat  of  government  than  most  other 
representatives ;  and  somebody,  whether  it  be  Secretary  of  the 
Association  or  some  other  member,  ought  to  be  appointed  to 
represent  this  Association  in  future  legislation  that  may  have 
to  do  with  the  perfecting  of  this  measure. 

I  should  just  like  to  say  at  this  point  that  I  recognized 
throughout  that  I  represented  the  state  universities,  and  the 
state  universities  will  find,  I  think,  independent  state  uni- 
versities or  land-grant  colleges,  that  they  have  all  the  privileges 
granted  to  the  agricultural  colleges.  I  simply  suggest  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  member  of  this  Association  appointed  for 
continued  service  as  a  special  committeeman  on  this  subject. 

President  Thompson.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may,  I  should 
like  to  ofifcr  my  apology  to  Major  Kingman  and  also  to  this 
Association  for  the  slip  I  made.  The  statements  I  referred  to 
were  made  by  ofHcers  of  the  Army  and  members  of  other  as- 
sociations, not  by  the  War  College.  I  did  not  mean  to  cast 
any  reflection  on  the  War  College,  which  was  very  cooperative 
and  courteovis  in  that  matter. 

The  President.  After  the  President's  Address  we  will 
hold  the  executive  session  of  the  Association,  and  then  Presi- 
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dent  Thompson  has  some  matters  that  he  wishes  to  bring  be- 
fore the  Association,  and  some  matters  connected  therewith 
will  undoubtedly  come  up ;  so  we  will  be  glad  to  have  all 
members  of  the  Association  present  at  the  executive  session. 
Gentlemen,  I  have  the  honor  to  respectfully  present  the 
following  for  your  consideration : 


Address  of  the  President  of  the  Association 

A  PAPER  BY 

Frank  Strong 

State  universities  within  the  last  five  years  have  passed 
through  a  time  of  searching  investigation  and  criticism.  They 
have  been  found  on  the  whole  to  be  sound  in  their  methods, 
honest  in  the  administration  of  their  funds  and  reasonably 
effective  in  their  field  of  endeavor.  Their  shortcomings  have 
been  due  not  so  much  to  any  inherent  weakness  as  to  dif- 
ficulties arising  from  the  outside.  At  least  two  of  these  dif- 
ficulties greatly  hamper  many  state  institutions.  The  first  is 
the  bondage  of  state  universities  to  the  immediately  practical, 
the  enormously  powerful  pressure  to  reduce  each  institution  to 
a  purely  utilitarian  standard.  One  of  the  questions  yet  to  be 
answered  fully  is  "Shall  state  universities  be  forced  to  content 
themselves  with  the  purely  utilitarian  and  cut  themselves  ofif 
from  that  vital  source  of  intellectual  power,  arising  out  of  the 
development  of  the  cultural  and  spiritual  things  in  life  that 
have  no  immediate  economic  advantage?" 

The  second  is  that  which  prevents  the  settlement  of  edu- 
cational questions  on  their  merits.  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
intrusion  of  politics  into  the  control  of  educational  ques- 
tions. Most  state  universities  now  are  largely  free  in  their 
immediate  administration  from  the  actual  control  of  partisan 
or  personal  politics.  In  general  we  do  not  have  that  great 
and  dangerous  drawback  to  fear  so  much  as  formerly,  but 
probably  the  most  of  us  would  say  that  it  is  still  difficult  or 
impossible  to  get  legislative  bodies  and  others  in  whose  hands 
the  interests  of  state  universities  must  lie  to  settle  great  edu- 
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cational  questions  on  their  merits  as  educational  problems  and 
not  on  the  basis  of  political  expediency.  In  other  words, 
neither  the  form  nor  the  permanency  of  state  higher  education 
as  yet  is  fully  assured.  Are  the  people  going  to  be  willing  to 
exercise  the  self  control  that  is  necessary  to  keep  their  hands 
off  the  immediate  administration  of  the  institutions,  to  leave 
them  free  and  independent,  to  allow  them  to  develop  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  life  of  the  state,  to  be  sure,  but  in  accordance 
with  the  promptings  of  their  own  inner  spiritual  life?  Is  it 
going  to  be  possible  to  separate  state  higher  education  per- 
manently from  questions  of  politics  and  secure  the  considera- 
tion of  great  educational  problems  on  their  merits? 

American  universities  are  becoming  great  in  number  of 
students  and  teachers,  in  library,  machine  shop  and  laboratory 
equipment,  and  in  the  character  of  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  work  which  they  do.  In  number  of  students  they  are 
becoming  huge  institutions,  fairly  rivaling  European  univer- 
sities as  they  were  before  the  great  war.  Columbia  University 
reached  a  student  total  last  year  of  15,000,  and  this  year  perhaps 
will  reach  20,000.  The  University  of  California,  on  the  West- 
ern Coast,  passed  beyond  the  8,000  mark  in  1914-15,  and  is 
for  the  present  year  doubtless  crowding  the  10,000  mark.  The 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1915-16  passed  beyond  8,000, 
and  Chicago  in  1914-15  reached  almost  8,000.  Wisconsin  had 
7,596;  Minnesota,  7,399;  Michigan,  7,214;  Illinois,  6,467; 
Ohio,  5,332;  Harvard,  5,228;  Missouri,  3,839;  Iowa,  3,286; 
Yale,  3,267 ;  and  many  others  had  student  enrollments  to  exceed 
2,000  students.  A  comparison  with  the  numbers  of  five  years 
ago  would  show  a  tremendous  growth  which  there  is  everv 
reason  to  believe  will  be  still  greater  in  the  next  five  years.  It 
will  not  be  long  before  many  American  universities  will  have 
all  the  way  from  5,000  to  25,000  students.  It  will  be  noted, 
however,  in  the  list  read  which  includes  most  of  the  institutions 
with  largest  enrollments,  that  the  majority  of  them  are  state 
universities.  The  balance  of  power  in  American  universities 
so  far  as  it  may  be  indicated  by  student  enrollment  seems  to 
be  passing  to  the  state  universities. 

State  universities  were  for  many  years  largely  local  insti- 
tutions.    Yale  and  Harvard  and  other  institutions  on  a  private 
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foundation  were  the  ones  referred  to  as  most  largely  national 
and  international,  most  representative  in  America  from  the 
standpoint  of  wideness  of  distribution  of  their  students.  IkU 
here  again  the  conditions  of  the  present  day  seem  to  indicate  a 
gradual  change.  Figures  gathered  in  the  spring  of  1915  will 
be  interesting  on  this  point.  Yale  then  had  in  its  student 
body  Z2.7  per  cent,  from  Connecticut  and  41  per  cent,  from 
New  England,  whose  combined  area  does  not  greatly  exceed 
and  indeed  sometimes  falls  short  of  that  of  many  of  the  mid- 
dle western  states  supporting  state  institutions.  If  one  should 
include  the  immediate  vicinity  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  Jersey,  the  percentage  would  rise  far  above  50. 
There  were  then  represented  in  the  student  body  47  states  of 
the  Union,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  Porto  Rico,  and  23  foreign  states, 
including  most  of  the  European  states,  China,  Japan,  and 
India,  many  states  in  South  America  and  the  islands  of  the 
sea.  Certainly  a  condition  showing  a  strong  international 
quality.  At  Harvard  at  the  same  time  the  student  body  rep- 
resented 46.2  per  cent,  from  Massachusetts  and  54.6  per  cent, 
from  New  England  with  its  area  of  about  76,000  square  miles. 
Its  students  represented  48  states  of  the  Union,  the 
Canal  Zone,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Philippine  Islands, 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Porto  Rico  and  31  foreign  states 
as  widely  distributed  as  in  the  first  case.  At  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, partly  a  state  institution,  but  largely  on  a  private  founda- 
tion, the  student  body  was  more  thoroughly  localized,  61.5  per 
cent,  coming  from  New  York  with  its  great  population  and  its 
area  of  about  49,000  square  miles. 

On  the  other  hand,  Wisconsin  had  in  its  student  body  62.6 
per  cent,  from  Wisconsin  with  an  area  not  ditTering  greatly 
from  that  of  New  England  and  much  greater  than  that  of  New 
York,  but  with  a  population  much  smaller  than  that  of  New 
England  or  New  York.  Its  student  body  represented  48 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska  and  20  foreign  states 
distributed  as  widely  as  in  the  other  cases.  It  also  drew 
heavily  upon  states  out  of  its  immediate  range,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  see  the  trend  into  state  universities  from  other  states. 
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Wisconsin  drew  from  Illinois  539  and  Yale  drew  170.  Wis- 
consin drew  from  Iowa  172  and  from  Missouri  117,  while 
Harvard  drew  from  the  same  states  52  and  63  respectively, 
and  Yale  12  and  50  respectively.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note 
that  Wisconsin  drew  76  from  New  York  and  56  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, while  Harvard  drew  from  the  same  states  480  and  200 
respectively,  and  Yale  621  and  214  respectively. 

But  perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  national  and  inter- 
national of  our  American  institutions  is  the  University  of 
IMichigan  whose  honorable  career  has  continued  through  so 
many  years.  Its  student  body  represented  54  per  cent,  from 
Michigan  with  its  area  of  about  58,000  square  miles  and  its 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1910,  of  2,810,000. 
against  that  of  9,113,000  of  New  York  with  an  area  of  49,000 
square  miles,  and  6,552,000  for  New  England  with  an  area  of 
67,000  square  miles.  Its  enrollment  represented  48  states  of 
the  Union,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Philippine  Islands, 
Porto  Rico,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  33  foreign  states  even 
more  widely  distributed  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  univer- 
sities just  mentioned.  It  also  drew  largely  on  states  outside 
its  immediate  range.  It  registered  485  from  Ohio,  while  Yale 
registered  from  the  same  state  131,  and  Harvard  161.  It 
registered  from  New  York  405  against  621  for  Yale  and  480 
for  Harvard.  It  registered  269  from  Pennsylvania  against 
214  for  Yale  and  200  for  Harvard.  It  registered  297  from 
Illinois  against  170  for  Yale  and  139  for  Harvard.  Getting 
further  west,  it  registered  70  from  Missouri  against  48  for 
Yale  and  63  for  Harvard.  Going  south,  it  registered  25 
from  West  Virginia,  12  from  Mississippi  and  23  from  Georgia 
against  Yale's  20,  25,  and  9  respectively,  and  Harvard's  14,  6 
and  23  respectively.  A  somewhat  similar  situation  obtains  in 
all  of  the  state  universities  of  considerable  size.  It  is  prob- 
able therefore  that  gradually  state  universities  are  becoming 
the  most  widely  national  and  international  of  American  insti- 
tutions. 

This  tendency  toward  a  general  distribution  of  the  stu- 
dent body  in  universities  is  illustrated  again  by  one  of  the 
state   universities   of   medium   size,    where   85   other    institu- 
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tions  were  represented  by  students  bringing  credentials  for 
advanced  standing.  This  condition  is  a  most  fortunate  one 
in  that  it  makes  for  unity  and  universahty  at  the  same  time. 
Each  state  university  is  doing  what  it  can  for  the  general 
education  of  the  young  people  of  the  nation.  This  constant 
interchange  increases  mutual  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  different  sections  of  our  country.  It  tends  to  over- 
come the  dangers  consequent  upon  the  great  growth  in  num- 
bers in  the  United  States  and  the  dispersal  of  a  great  popula- 
tion over  a  great  area. 

It  would  seem  that  perhaps  the  same  influences  that  are 
causing  state  universities  to  forge  to  the  front  in  enrollment  and 
to  become  widely  national  and  international  are  tending  to  local- 
ize many  of  the  denominational  institutions  and  institutions 
on  private  foundations.  A  powerful  impetus  in  this  direction 
arises  out  of  laws  recently  enacted  in  some  states  providing 
that  graduates  of  high  schools  accredited  by  some  state  agency, 
generally  the  state  board  of  education,  are  thereby  admitted 
without  examination  or  condition  to  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  the  state.  This  again  is  supplemented  by  the 
reciprocal  relations  between  state  universities  by  which  in 
general  students  eligible  to  enter  one  institution  may  without 
prejudice  enter  another.  There  are  strong  indications  that 
this  movement  will  continue  until  in  many  states  the  educational 
system  is  unified  and  completed  from  the  first  grade  of  the 
primary  schools  to  the  last  grade  of  the  university.  It  is  plain 
that  such  a  provision  has  a  powerful  influence  in  directing 
graduates  of  high  schools  toward  state  institutions.  This  in 
company  with  the  remarkable  development  of  public  high 
schools  from  which  most  candidates  for  college  must  come 
tends  to  diminish  the  flow  toward  private  institutions  and  thus 
localize  their  constituency.  If  this  is  true  then  all  the  greater 
necessity  for  state  universities  becoming  more  and  more  na- 
tional and  international. 

The  student  of  the  modern  college  in  contrast  to  his 
brother  student  of  two  generations  ago  is  said  to  have  no  posi- 
tive and  clearly  defined  purpose  in  life  and  little  power  of  con- 
centration, of  immediate  and  accurate  decision,  of  calm  and 
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thorough  judgment,  of  connected  and  continuous  thinking.  The 
modern  college  is  charged  also  with  lack  of  personal  attention 
to  students ;  with  grouping  them  in  large  numbers  without  the 
opportunity  of  coming  into  contact  with  the  strongest  men  in 
the  institution  or  of  experiencing  the  advantage  of  the  per- 
sonal  interest  and   responsibility  of  the  best  teachers.     It   is 
difficult   to  place  a  correct  estimate  upon   such  comparisons. 
There  may  be  some  truth  in  them  and  it  would  not  be  strange 
if  there  were.     The  college  of  forty  years  ago  was  small.     All 
studied  the  same  things,  recited  together  in  the  same  classes 
with  the  same  teachers.     The  spirit  of  unity  and  continuity  was 
strong.     Each  student  was  obliged  to   render  some  daily  ac- 
count of  his  studying  and  reading,  some  decision  and  judgment 
in  regard  to  the  subject  matter  in  hand.     The  student  body  in 
general  was  composed  of  a  select  few,  drawn  from  a  class  with 
family  traditions  of  such  a  character  as  in  many  instances  to 
render  the  student's  purpose  in  life,  distinct  and  well  appre- 
hended.    The  college  of  liberal  arts  of  the  present  day  in  many 
universities  is  drawn  from  all  grades  of  life  and  is  from  five 
to  twenty  times  as  large  as  the  institution  of  forty  years  ago 
with  all  of  its  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional  work. 
The  development  of  the  sciences  has  brought  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  laboratory  work  and  equipment  and  with  it  a  tremen- 
dous increase  in  the  cost  of  education.     Laboratory  courses  re- 
quire a  relatively  large  number  of   teachers.     On   the   other 
hand,  classes  in  the  languages,  history,  economics,  sociology, 
and  other  subjects  have  greatly  increased  in  size,  with  no  ade- 
quate increase  in  the  number  of  teachers.     The  result  has  been 
the   development   of   the   lecture   system   with   large   numbers 
crowded  together  in  a  given  class,  lectured  to  for  the  greater 
part  of  four  years  without  laboratory  work  as  an  offset,  with- 
out the  interplay  of  discussion  between  students  and  between 
students  and  teacher  or  the  stimulus  of  the  old  recitation,  en- 
tailing  the   necessity   of   accurate   judgment    and   consecutive 
thinking.     Students  lose  not  only  the  opportunity  of  learning 
how  to  act  by  groups,  but  are  being  taught  to  depend  upon  some 
one  else  to  solve  their  problems  and  to  meet  their  difficulties ; 
upon  some  one  else  to  gather  the  evidence,  base  conclusions 
upon  it  and  set  the  value  upon  the  conclusions.     All  this  is 
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charged  against  the  college  or  university.  But  the  hlame  does 
not  lie  there.  In  spite  of  repeated  urgings  few  institutions 
have  funds  adequate  to  meet  a  condition  over  which  they  have 
no  control.  They  are  forced  then  to  fall  back  upon  a  method 
which  allows  one  person  to  handle  a  large  group  with  the  help 
of  young  and  inexperienced  teachers.  There  are  many  state  uni- 
versities in  our  country  where  large  amounts  of  money  should 
be  added  at  once  to  the  maintenance  fund  for  teachers  in  order 
that  the  number  and  quality  may  be  increased,  the  lecture  sys- 
tem to  a  large  degree  abandoned  and  a  method  resorted  to  that 
will  strengthen  the  intellectual  liber  of  our  institutions. 

Is  teaching  a  vanishing  profession  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities? Is  the  college  teaching  of  the  present  day  inferior  in 
vital  power  to  that  of  two  generations  ago?  There  are  many 
indications  that  college  teachers  and  administrators  are  asking 
these  questions.  They  are  asking  too  whether  the  great  em- 
phasis that  has  been  laid  upon  research,  investigation,  and  pub- 
lication has  not  created  the  impression  that  teaching  as  an  art 
is  of  little  consequence  and  much  lacking  in  dignity,  that 
whether  one  is  a  good  teacher  or  not  is  a  matter  of  small  con- 
cern. Indeed  a  pressing  question  in  university  administra- 
tion just  now  is  how  to  discover  and  develop  the  exceptional 
teacher.  A  feeling  that  teaching  in  itself  is  of  secondary 
importance  is  sure  to  be  communicated  to  the  student  and 
he,  too,  will  conclude  that  not  only  is  teaching  in  itself  a 
matter  of  small  concern,  but  sound  learning  is  also  a  matter  of 
small  concern.  It  may  be  that  this  consideration  together  with 
the  defective  lecture  system  may  be  responsible  for  some  of  the 
lack  of  intellectual  power  charged  against  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

The  opportunity  and  duty  of  the  American  university 
after  the  great  war  is  over  are  to  be  greater  and  more  vital  than 
we  had  thought.  Apparently  two  generations  of  Europe  will 
have  passed  the  point  where  a  thorough  intellectual  training  is 
possible  for  them  before  Europe  and  parts  of  Asia  have  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  the  conflict.  The  estimates  given 
in  the  early  days  of  the  war  as  to  its  cost  in  money  are  being 
exceeded;  the  destruction  of  life  and  pro]ierty  is  even  more 
than  was  expected.  The  number  of  students  in  European  col- 
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leges  and  universities  has  been  reduced  except  for  scattering 
students  from  America  to  almost  nothing.  Certainly  the  world 
cannot  cease  to  require  trained  men.  The  steady  stream  of 
vigorous  manhood  flowing  into  universities  and  colleges  for 
preparation  for  the  highest  intellectual  service  has  been 
going  on  so  long  that  all  western  civilization  is  based 
on  the  proposition  that  it  is  to  continue.  So  far  as 
one  can  tell  only  American  universities  are  left  in  a 
favorable  situation  to  take  care  of  the  higher  training  of  the 
youth  of  the  world.  In  this  work  the  state  university  must 
have  a  large  share.  Nor  are  American  universities  unprepared 
for  this  service.  Their  physical  equipment  is  already  great 
and  even  before  the  European  War  started  the  income 
of  higher  educational  institutions  from  state  and  municipal 
appropriations,  income  from  invested  funds,  and  income 
from  fees  for  tuition  and  other  educational  services,  had 
passed  $55,000,000  annually.  The  total  permanent  invest- 
ment in  libraries,  machinery,  equipment,  grounds,  was  nothing 
short  of  enormous.  Since  the  war  started  these  amounts  have 
been  increased  rather  than  diminished.  Graduate  schools  in 
America  already  great  before  the  war  began  are  still  greater 
at  the  present  time,  the  number  of  graduate  students  in  many 
universities,  both  state  and  private,  rising  from  200  to  2,000 
or  more.  The  libraries  of  the  American  institutions  are  as- 
suming great  proportions,  two  of  them  having  passed  the  mil- 
lion mark  in  the  number  of  volumes.  Three  others  have 
reached  about  500,000  volumes,  and  many  others  from  100,0C)0 
to  400,000  volumes. 

It  has  already  been  shown  how  largely  and  increasingly 
universities  in  the  United  States  are  becoming  international  in 
the  distribution  of  their  student  bodies.  Even  before  the  war 
there  was  a  pronounced  drift  to  America  for  college  and 
university  work.  In  1913  over  4,000  foreign  students  were 
in  attendance  in  universities  and  colleges  in  the  United  States, 
an  increase  of  577  in  tw^o  years.  This  number  included  only 
regular  students  of  college  and  graduate  grade.  If  those 
in  short  term  courses,  summer  schools,  and  short  courses 
in  technical  schools  were  added  the  number  probably  would 
reach  somewhere  from  7,000  to  10,000.     There  is  reason  to 
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think  that  this  movement  will  go  on  with  increasing  force  after 
the  war  is  over. 

From  every  standpoint  then  it  would  seem  plain  that  the 
next  few  years  are  to  be  important  ones  in  our  country.  Ef- 
ficiency is  a  trite  word  and  yet  efficiency  is  being  forced  upon 
European  nations  through  the  very  circumstances  by  which 
they  are  surrounded.  When  they  are  able  to  give  themselves 
to  peaceful  pursuits  they  are  to  find  themselves  trained  to  a 
high  degree  of  accuracy,  promptness,  industry,  and  efficiency. 
We,  I  think,  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  cannot  claim 
these  things  for  the  United  States  or  for  our  own  universities 
in  anything  like  the  degree  that  will  be  necessary  to  us,  as  a 
country,  in  the  years  that  are  to  come.  Here  again  state  uni- 
versities must  have  an  important  mission.  One  of  our  great- 
est undertakings  will  be  the  appreciable  stiffening  of  the  in- 
tellectual fiber  of  our  institutions,  the  development  of  accuracy, 
industry,  and  care,  the  building  up  of  high  degrees  of  honor 
and  of  intellectual  earnestness  and  sincerity. 

American  universities  must  face  and  help  solve  another 
problem.  The  war  has  caused  not  only  great  destruction  of 
life  and  property  but  seriously  has  endangered  the  moral  and 
spiritual  standards  of  the  race  and  greatly  afifected  the  con- 
fidence of  the  world  in  the  continuity  and  constructiveness  of 
western  civilization.  This  decline  in  morale  is  already  affect- 
ing the  whole  world.  The  suffering  and  bloodshed  that  has 
already  happened  has  calloused  mankind  and  the  atrocities  of 
the  war  exaggerated  no  doubt  but  unfortunately  too  well  at- 
tested for  us  to  seriously  doubt  them,  have  raised  the  great 
question  as  to  how  deep,  after  all,  our  intellectual  training 
goes.  No  agency  is  more  vitally  concerned  in  this  than  uni- 
versities and  no  agency  has  a  clearer  duty  in  the  premises. 
Certainly  to  perform  that  duty  they  must,  themselves,  approach 
the  court  of  mankind  with  clean  hands ;  they  must  themselves 
be  the  last  to  further  any  impression  that  they  are  fostering 
the  spirit  which  makes  for  strife  and  hatred  or  helping  to  per- 
petuate conditions  upon  which  all  these  dreadful  things  are 
based. 

State    universities    especially    must    help    develop    a    true 
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nationalism.  Wc  are  not  fully  a  nation.  We  do  not  have  unity, 
well  developed  organization  of  our  national  life.  Sectional- 
ism and  division  are  all  too  evident  in  our  country.  We  have 
not  yet  learned  to  be  both  free  and  efficient.  What  agency 
better  than  the  state  university  can  eradicate  the  Hyphen? 
What  agency  than  the  university  is  better  ])repared  through 
its  national  and  international  tendencies  to  put  down  section- 
alism, to  unify  our  nation,  to  help  in  the  permanent  and  peace- 
ful reconstruction  of  the  world?  The  state  universities  of 
America  must  have  their  part  in  the  real  unity  of  mankind. 
For  nationalism  as  at  present  understood  is  not  the  last  word 
in  the  political  development  of  the  world.  Patriotism  and  na- 
tionalism have  been  ever  broadening  terms  in  the  history  of 
nations.  Our  country,  as  our  universities  show,  can  not  live 
unto  itself.  Nationalism  can  never  be  the  final  point  in  the 
development  of  the  race.  Our  country  must  be  international 
as  well  as  national  and  it  will  never  be  rightly  international 
until  it  is  rightly  national. 

That  the  last  few  years  have  seen  strong  criticism  of  the 
American  college  and  university  no  one  can  deny.  Some  of 
it  is  deserved,  much  of  it  is  undeserved.  Some  of  it  is  di- 
rected at  intellectual  methods  and  accomplishments,  but  as  I 
view  it,  the  real  essence  of  most  of  the  criticism  of  the  Ameri- 
can college  and  university  is  moral  and  spiritual.  There  is  an 
undeniable  feeling  on  the  part  of  considerable  numbers  that 
the  internal  life  of  the  American  college  or  university  is  not 
altogether  sound,  that  it  opposes  itself  to  social  and  moral  re- 
forms upon  which  the  public  in  general  has  set  its  mind ;  that 
it  is  materialistic ;  that  science  and  the  scientific  attitude  have 
so  dominated  it  as  to  put  a  restraining  hand  upon  spiritual  de- 
velopment, and  lead  to  a  feeble  and  irresolute  moral  and  spirit- 
ual life;  that  it  has  made  impossible  the  element  of  mysticism 
which  many  a  competent  thinker  has  felt  must  go  with  the 
moral  and  ethical  life  of  the  individual  to  give  it  vital  spiritual 
power.  That  this  is  a  disquieting  and  dangerous  view,  many 
of  us  would  agree.  The  war  has  accentuated  it  in  that  it  has 
aroused  as  perhaps  never  before  the  feeling  that  these  terribly 
destructive  forces  are  based  on  the  materialism  of  science,  that 
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war  is  a  scientific  undertaking,  that  science  has  lent  itself  di- 
rectly almost  to  the  extermination  of  the  race.  Alany  have  felt 
that  this  element  was  appearing  in  universities,  that  they  too 
were  willing  to  align  themselves  with  materialistic  elements 
that  praise  war  and  make  it  a  thing  necessary  to  the  virility 
of  the  race. 

But  there  are  not  wanting  evidences  that  this  is  a  partial 
and  biased  estimate  and  that  the  materialistic  view  of  science 
that  has  sometimes  held  religious  faith  in  chains  is  meeting 
opposition  not  only  by  sound  thinkers  in  the  world  at  large  but 
in  universities  as  well.  While  the  catastrophe  of  the  present 
generation  hSs  brought  out  more  clearly  the  terrible  defects  in 
western  civilization  and  demonstrated  the  materialism  of  the 
purely  scientific  view,  it  also  has  brought  out  what  seem  to  be 
very  strong  religious  and  spiritual  forces  that  may  prove 
more  than  equal  to  the  conflict  with  materialism  and  the  great 
destructive  elements  that  go  with  it.  We  have  been  told  on 
good  authority  that  while  Europe  is  at  war,  it  never  was  as 
strongly  religious  as  it  is  now.  The  world  never  understood 
before  the  impossibility  of  founding  a  great  civilization  solely 
upon  culture  or  the  development  of  the  intellectual  side  of  life 
nor  indeed  upon  purely  formal  religion.  The  world  probably 
sees  more  clearly  than  before  that  man's  life  does  not  consist 
in  the  abundance  of  things  which  he  possesses,  that  it  is  the 
temporal  things  that  so  easily  pass  away,  and  the  things  of 
the  spirit  that  are  eternal.  There  are  many  indications  that 
this  feeling  is  reflected  in  colleges  and  universities,  that  they 
too  are  girding  on  their  armor  for  a  deeper  and  sounder  spirit- 
ual lifer  For  now  conies  the  chaplain  of  a  well  known  western 
university  who  is  reported  in  the  press  as  saying  that  85 
per  cent,  of  the  new  students  in  his  university  register  as 
Christians  or  as  having  distinct  religious  preference.  When 
they  took  the  first  census  eighteen  years  ago,  the  percentage 
was  21.  His  explanation  is  this:  "What  brought  about 
this  revolution  in  the  public  mind?  Partly  the  reaction 
from  the  strong  materialistic  tendency  which  followed  the 
over-emphasis  upon  the  idea  of  evolution ;  partly  the  growth 
of  modernism  which  has  reconstructed  theology  and  embraced 
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the  principles  of  the  higher  criticism."  Now  comes  also  Lord 
Bryce  to  say  in  substance  that  the  school  of  modern  thinkers 
that  looks  on  war  not  only  as  a  necessary  factor  in  the  relations 
between  states,  but  as  a  positive  good  to  be  desired  for  the 
benefits  it  confers  on  mankind  bases  its  claim  partly  upon  the 
Darwinian  doctrine  of  natural  selection.  The  great  English- 
man denies  that  war  is  necessary  to  progress  and  makes  the 
significant  statement  that  the  Darwinian  theory  itself  is  still 
a  matter  of  controversy  among  scientific  men.  He  quotes  a 
distinguished  scientist,  and  he  a  university  professor,  in  sup- 
port of  the  thesis.  Curiously  too  a  writer  of  much  power,  also 
a  university  teacher,  has  recently  said,  "For  an(Tther  task,  we 
have  science  to  subdue."  To  be  sure  he  distinguishes  between 
what  he  regards  as  true  and  false  sciences,  and  goes  on  to 
show  how  far  astray  we  have  been  led  by  false  sciences.  To 
quote  him:  "They  have  not  succeeded  in  abolishing  our  souls 
but  they  have  incalculably  perverted  them.  *  *  *  *  q^\\ 
to  mind  that  German  science  has  for  sixty  years  been  the 
avowed  model  upon  which  we  Americans  have  based  our  in- 
struction, that  up  to  two  years  ago,  we  openly  worshipped 
German  science  and  that  today  there  are  thousands  of  our 
best  educated  citizens  who  still  believe  *  ^:  *  *  ^j^^^ 
science  reigns  supreme  over  humanity."  And  another  with 
an  even  deeper  insight  into  the  elemental  things  of  life  has 
balanced  the  Acropolis  over  against  Golgotha  and  found  after 
all  that  it  was  in  Judea  and  not  in  Greece  that  the  great  triumph 
as  well  as  the  great  tragedy  of  the  world  was  enacted.  How 
great  cataclysms  clear  our  minds  as  to  great  essentials ! 

"Who-so  hath  felt  the  spirit  of  the  highest 
Cannot  confound  nor  doubt  him  nor  deny. 
Yea,  with  one  voice,  O  world,  tho'  thou  deniest. 
Stand  thou  on  that  side  for  on  this  am  I." 

Apparently  the  world  is  being  brought  by  a  bloody  path  to 
understand  that  reason  is  not  always  the  ultimate  guide ;  that 
science  cannot  be  the  arbiter  of  faith;  that  there  are  some 
things  clearer  than  the  axioms  of  reason  and  they  are  the  in- 
nermost things  of  the  spirit. 
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The  President.  A  motion  would  be  in  order  to  go  into 
executive  session. 

President  Hill.  I  move  that  we  go  into  executive 
session.      (The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried). 

.-!;         *         *         -.(:         H:         :ji         *         ;(: 

The  Secretary.  I  wish  to  call  attention,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  the  fact  that  Professor  Atkinson,  of  the  University  of 
Montana,  is  here  representing  Chancellor  Elliott. 

Dean  Birge  hardly  needs  an  introduction.  I  think  he  was 
one  of  the  original  members  of  this  Association.  He  is  repre- 
senting President  Van  Hise,  and  I  am.  sure  we  always  feel 
that  he  is  welcome. 

Then  I  am  quite  confident,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  of  us 
will  be  glad  to  welcome  back  President  James  xA.lexander 
MacLean,  formerly  President  of  the  University  of  Idaho,  now 
President  of  the  University  of  Manitoba. 

President  Boyd  of  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Secretary,  I 
think  President  Brooks  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  has 
not  been  formally  presented  to  the  Association. 

The  Secretary.  I  would  like  to  assure  President 
Brooks,  and  I  think  the  members  will  bear  me  out,  that  I 
called  his  name  this  morning  and  he  was  not  here  at  that  time. 
Will  President  Brooks  please  stand? 
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The  President.  The  first  thing  on  the  program  for 
this  afternoon  is  a  paper  l)y  Dean  Birge. 

How  Many  Hours  a  Week  Should  be  Required 
of  Teachers  in  a  University? 

A  PAPER  BY 

Dean  E.  A.  Birge 

OF  THE 

University  of  Wisconsin 

There  has  never  been  a  careful  and  adequate  study  of  the 
number  of  teaching  hours  required  of  members  of  university 
faculties.  The  best  report  hitherto  issued  on  the  subject  is 
tliat  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  in  its  Third  Annual  Report, 
1908,  pp.  134-144.  This  study  contains  many  figures  but  an 
administrator  of  a  college  of  liberal  arts  will  derive  little  prac- 
tical benefit  from  it.  The  institutions  grouped  in  the  several 
tables  are  not  comparable  in  size  or  in  aim.  The  tables,  there- 
fore, rather  express  mathematical  results  than  illuminate  ad- 
ministrative problems. 

No  really  valuable  contribution  to  the  subject  can  be  made 
until  the  facts  have  been  completely  and  carefully  studied  and 
wisely  interpreted.  My  paper  will  serve  rather  as  an  intro- 
duction to  discussion  than  as  a  contribution  to  knowledge. 

I  shall  assume :  ( 1 )  that  the  university  desires  to  claim 
approximately  equal  service  from  each  member  of  its  faculty  ; 
(2)  that  a  rough  equality  of  service  grows  up  naturally  as  de- 
partments develop  side  by  side;  (3)  that  the  hours  of  teaching 
actually  found  in  practice  are  a  fair  index  of  that  service. 

The  proper  number  of  hours  required  of  an  instructor  is 
a  question  to  be  solved  in  a  way  which  will  further  the  attempt 
of  the  university  to  accomplish  more  than  one  purpose.  Every 
university  is  trying  to  do  several  things  which  are  independent, 
and  to  some  extent  in  conflict  with  each  other.    Two  of  these 
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are  especially  important  for  this  discussion.  1.  The  students 
must  be  adequately  taught  and  with  reasonable  economy  of 
cost.  This  consideration  tends  to  the  assignment  of  a  large 
number  of  teaching  hours.  2.  The  university  must  so  adjust 
its  demands  for  teaching  that  the  members  of  its  faculty,  and 
especially  the  younger  men,  may  have  time  and  leisure  to  place 
and  keep  themselves  in  vital  relation  to  the  life  of  their  de- 
partment, to  study  widely  and  to  conduct  research  in  it.  I 
emphasize  the  younger  men  since  the  future  of  the  university 
and  so  of  higher  education  depends  on  them,  on  the  service 
demanded  of  them  and  on  the  opportunities  granted  to  them. 
The  university,  therefore,  is  not  at  liberty  to  demand  for 
teaching  the  full  working  day  of  its  teachers,  as  the  high 
school  and,  to  some  degree,  even  the  college  may  do. 

Both  of  these  factors  are  present  in  every  university  and 
influence  the  number  of  teaching  hours.  The  number  assigned 
will  vary  with  the  relative  importance  which  the  one  or  the 
other  holds  in  the  life  of  the  institution.  But  it  is  certain 
that  no  state  university  can  neglect  either  of  them. 

To  the  two  general  principles  stated  above  may  be  added 
a  third  factor  affecting  teaching  hours,  viz.,  the  amount  of 
personal  attention  to  individual  students  which  is  expected 
from  teachers.  This  is  a  factor  which  may  seriously  limit 
the  number  of  teaching  hours,  and  one  which  at  the  present 
time  is  increasing  in  importance. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  study  of  class  hours,  I  have 
divided  the  departments  of  a  college  of  liberal  arts  into  four 
groups. 

I.     Foreign  languages  and  mathematics. 

TI.  English,  with  public  speaking  and  perhaps  journal- 
ism. 

III.  History,  political  economy,  government,  philosophy, 
education.     This  may  be  called  in  brief  the  history  group. 

IV.  Science. 

Group  I  includes  those  departments  in  which  the  recita- 
tion is  still  the  main  method  of  teaching  at  least  for  elementary 
and  intermediate  classes.  There  is  much  elementary  work 
and  in  any  large  college  there  are  many  recitation  sections  of 
classes. 
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Group  II  contains  those  departments  in  which  reading  of 
written  work  and  personal  conference  with  students  are  at 
a  maximum. 

Group  III  contains  departments  in  which  much  of  the 
instruction  is  given  by  lectures  from  professors,  assisted  in 
elementary  courses  by  quiz  masters  who  are  apt  to  be  part 
time  teachers.  The  number  of  teachers  of  professorial  rank 
is  relatively  large;  the  instructors  are  relatively  few  and  their 
teaching  hours  are  apt  to  be  much  the  same  as  those  of  pro- 
fessors. 

Group  IV  includes  with  the  sciences  such  subjects  as 
statistics  and  accounting,  and  others  which  employ  the  labora- 
tory method  of  teaching. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  on  file  reports  of  teach- 
ing hours  since  1893.  I  give  herewith  a  table  of  the  average 
teaching  hours  in  the  faculty,  dividing  the  departments  into 
the  above  named  groups. 

TABLE  1. 

ClASS    AND    LABORATORY    HOURS    PER    WEEK,    UNIVERSITY    OF    WISCONSIN. 
MEANS    OF    FULL    TIME    INSTRUCTORS    OF    ALL    RANKS. 

Year  Group  I  Group  II         Group  III  Group  IV 

1893  13.8  10.3  10.4  5.6R  15.5L 

1895  13.6  9.4  11.2  3.9R  13.3L 

1905  13.4  9.3  9.0  5.1R  13. 2L 

1915  13.2  10.1  10.6  5.9R  9.5L 

In    Group   IV,   R    means   lecture,    quiz,    or    other   classroom   work ;    L 
means  laboratory  hours. 

In  Groups  I,  II,  and  III,  the  average  numbers  of  hours 
has  remained  singularly  constant  during  a  period  of  more  than 
20  years.  The  decrease  in  Group  I  is  rather  due  to  the  relative 
increase  of  teachers  of  higher  rank  than  to  a  reduction  in 
hours  of  any  rank.  The  notable  reduction  in  number  of 
laboratory  hours  in  Group  IV  will  be  discussed  later. 

For  comparison  the  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
hours  in  the  universities  of  California  and  Indiana  from  which 
full  reports  are  at  hand. 
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TABLE  2. 

HOURS    OF    TEACHING. 

University, 

Year 

Group  I 

Group  II     Group  III 

Group  IV 

California, 

Indiana, 

Wisconsin, 

1913 
1915 
1915 

12.2 
13.9 
13.2 

13.6                 8.7 

9.6               10.3 

10.1               10.6 

4.3R     11.3L 
4.9R     13.1L 
5.9R       9.5L 

The  differences  between  California  and  the  other  institti- 
tions  in  groups  I  and  II  are  largely  due  to  differences  of  ad- 
ministering mathematics  and  English.  In  California,  teachers 
of  mathematics  carry  11  hours,  elsewhere,  about  15;  and  in- 
structors in  English  have  15  hours  wdiile  elsewhere  they  have 
9  or  10.  In  all  three  colleges  instructors  in  foreign  languages 
have  13-15  hours. 

I  next  give  tables  showing  teaching  hours  by  group  and 
rank  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  the  four  groups  in 
1905  and  1915,  and  also  for  the  universities  of  California  and 
Indiana. 

TABLE  3. 

TEACHING  HOURS   BY  GROUP  AND  BANK,   UNIVERSITY   OF   WISCONSIN,    1905. 


Group  I        Group  II         Group  III  Group  IV 

Rank  No.     R  No.     R  No.     R  No.     R        L 

10     8.1     10.3 

4     4.0     14.5 
18     4.6     14.6 


Professor 

8 

11.7 

3 

9.5 

Assoc.    Prof. 

2 

12.5 

1 

10.0 

Asst.    Prof. 

9 

12.2 

5 

10.8 

Instructor 

19 

14.5 

10 

8.4 

.0 

9.0 

1 

9.0 

8 

10.2 

5 

9.4 

Mean  13.4  9.3  9.0  5.1     13.2 


In  each  group  "No."  refers  to  the  number  of  persons  concerned  ;   "R" 
means  hours  of  recitation,  lecture,  etc.  ;   "L,"  laboratory  hours. 

TABLE  4. 
TEACHING  HOURS  BY  GROUP  AND  RANK,  UXIVER.SITY  OF  WISCONSIN,  1915. 


Group  I        Group  II         Group  III  Group  IV 

Rank  No.     R  No.     R  No.     R  No.     R        L 


Professor 
Assoc.  Prof. 
Asst.  Prof. 
Instructor 

9 

8 

16 

22 

11.7 
12.0 
12.9 
14.4 

13.2 

3  10.1 

4  10.4 
9  10.7 

18     9.6 

10.1 

16  10.0 
7  10.9 
4  12.5 
7     9.9 

10.6 

15 

6 

19 

23 

8.3 
8.3 
6.3 
3.4 

4.4 

7.0 

9.2 

13.3 

Mean 

5.9 

9.5 
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TABLE  5. 

TEACHING  HOURS    15Y   GROUP   AND  RANK.    UNIVERSITY   OF   CALIFORNIA,    1913. 

Group  I         Group  II         Group  III  Group  IV 

Rank  No.     R  No.     R  No.     R  No.     R        L 


Professor 

8 

10.9 

1 

10.0 

10 

8.7 

8 

4.5 

7.9 

Assoc. 

Prof. 

6 

11.5 

2 

10.5 

1 

6.0 

6 

6.0 

11.7 

Asst. 

Prof. 

12 

12.2 

4 

14.2 

9 

8.3 

8 

4.1 

11.6 

Instru 

ctor 

17 

13.0 

5 

15.0 

2 

13.0 

10 

3.4 

13.6 

Mean 

12.2 

13.6 

8.7 

4.3 

11.3 

TABLE  6. 

TEACHING   HOURS    1!Y   GROUP  AND   RANK.   UNIVERSITY   OF   INDIANA,    1915. 


Rank 

Group  I 
No.     R 

Group  II 
No.     R 

Group  III 
No.     R 

Group  IV 
No.     R        L 

Professor 
Assoc.  Prof. 
Asst.    Prof. 
Instructor 

6     12.6 
6     12.6 
4     14.5 
8     15.6 

13.9 

3     9.0 
2  10.0 

7     9.7 

9.6 

7  10.9 
4     9.2 
3  13.2 
2     6.3 

7  8.0  7.0 
12     5.0     13.0 

5  4.9  14.4 
11     2.9     13.8 

Mean 

10.3 

4.9     13.1 

One  professor  of  journalism  with  42  laboratory  hours  is  not  included. 

In  preparing  the  above  tables  only  full  time  regular 
teachers  were  considered,  so  far  as  this  was  possible  with  the 
information  at  hand.  The  matter  of  laboratory  hours  at 
California  is  somewhat  doubtful  since  the  method  of  report  in 
use  there  differs  from  that  in  the  other  institutions.  But  the 
general  results  cannot  be  far  from  correct. 

It  is  plain  that  Group  IV  holds  an  exceptional  position  in 
all  institutions  and  that  discussion  must  first  consider  Groups 
I,  II,  and  III. 

Tables  3  and  4  show  that  no  noteworthy  changes  in 
Groups  I-III  have  occurred  during  the  past  decade  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  In  some  cases  the  hours  have  increased, 
in  others  they  have  declined.  But  such  variations  must  be 
expected,  since  in  each  group  the  range  in  number  of  teaching 
hours  in  considerable  and  the  number  of  cases  is  small. 

Table  4  is  no  doubt  the  most  interesting  one.  In  Groups 
I  to  III  the  following  facts  appear,  which  in  general  are  con- 
firmed by  all  of  the  other  tables.  1.  The  labor  value  of  a 
teaching  hour  is  not  a  fixed  quantity,  but  dift'ers  in  different 
departments    and   groups    of    departments.     It    is    in    general 
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rated  lowest  in  foreign  languages  and  mathematics  and  higher 
in  English  and  in  the  history  group.  2.  The  number  of 
teaching  hours  is  nearly  the  same  for  the  professors ;  it  differs 
most  widely  for  the  instructors.  3.  In  Group  I  the  instructor 
has  more  hours  than  the  professor ;  in  Group  II  the  number  is 
smaller ;  in  ( Jroup  III  it  is  about  the  same.  This  difference 
depends  on  the  dift'erent  character  of  the  work  in  the  three 
cases.  It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  number  of  teaching 
hours  represents  about  the  same  amount  of  work  for  an  in- 
structor in  any  department,  and  that  in  general  the  larger  de- 
partments of  a  college  do  not  dift'er  greatly  in  the  amount  of 
energ}^  which  teaching  duties  require  from  their  several  mem- 
bers. 

The  arrangement  of  hours  at  the  University  of  Indiana 
(table  6)  shows  a  set  of  facts  quite  closely  comparable  with 
those  of  Wisconsin.  It  appears  that  the  forces  are  similar  in 
the  two  institutions,  under  which  the  number  of  teaching  hours 
has  been  practically  adjusted. 

The  University  of  California  (table  5)  differs  consider- 
ably from  the  other  two  in  the  number  of  hours  in  Groups  I 
and  II,  for  reasons  already  stated.  Where  methods  may  be 
presumed  to  be  similar  the  results  should  be  alike.  In  gen- 
eral the  number  of  hours  for  the  professors  tends  to  be  about 
the  same.  The  same  statement  may  be  made  regarding  the 
hours  of  teachers  of  foreign  languages.  These  are  practically 
the  same  as  in  the  two  other  institutions.  The  number  of 
hours  in  Group  III  (history,  etc.)  is  smaller  than  in  Group  I 
and  smaller  than  in  the  other  institutions.  Perhaps  special 
considerations  of  research  may  account  for  this  fact. 

The  following  general  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the 
facts  as  here  given. 

1.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  it  appears  that  an  instructor 
is  assigned  13-15  hours  of  teaching  in  sections  of  elementary 
foreign  language  or  mathematics.  This  is  done  by  institutions 
which  have  the  definite  purpose  of  leaving  the  instructor  a  fair 
amount  of  energy  for  fulfilling  the  second  general  purpose  of 
a  university,  as  named  in  my  introduction. 

2.  Where  methods  of  teaching  depart  from  the  recitation 
method  this  number  must  be  reduced.     This  appears  in  the 
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smaller  number  of  hours  expected  of  those  to  whom  the  teach- 
ing of  advanced  classes  is  assigned. 

3.  If  considerable  theme  and  paper  work  is  required  of 
instructors,  the  number  of  hours  must  be  reduced  and  this  is 
everywhere  done.  The  nine  hours  expected  at  Wisconsin  of 
instructors  in  freshman  English  constitute  the  full  equivalent 
of  the  15  hours  expected  of  instructors  in  freshman  algebra. 
Conversely,  if  little  theme  work  is  expected  of  instructors  in 
English,  their  teaching  hours  may  be  larger,  as  in  California. 

4.  In  Group  III  (history,  etc.)  much  of  the  work  is  done 
by  the  method  of  lectures,  reading,  written  reports,  and  quiz. 
The  paper  work  and  the  quiz  are  largely  done  by  part-time 
teachers.  The  work  and  the  hours  of  full-time  teachers  of 
all  grades  are  not  widely  different  in  character  and  the  hours 
approach  more  nearly  those  of  the  English  group  than  those 
of  the  foreign  languages  and  mathematics. 

5.  In  all  departments,  the  hours  of  the  higher  ranks  tend 
to  become  similar.  It  appears  that  not  more  than  about  8-10 
hours  of  teaching  are  expected  from  a  professor.  In  his  hands 
are  especially  advanced  and  graduate  teaching  and  he  also 
has  no  little  departmental  and  general  administrative  work. 

There  remain  for  consideration  the  hours  of  Group  IV 
(science)  in  which  both  laboratory  and  classroom  work  are 
found.  This  presents  an  interesting  subject  since  the  ques- 
tion of  equating  laboratory  hours  and  class  work  has  to  be 
considered.  In  questionnaires  sent  out  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  the  colleges  are  directed  to  reckon 
three  hours  of  laboratory  work  as  equal  to  one  of  classroom 
work.  This  ratio  is  plainly  absurd  if  the  matter  is  considered 
from  the  point  of  view  taken  in  this  paper.  If  we  assume  that 
an  instructor  doing  routine  teaching  in  foreign  language  or 
mathematics  may  fairly  be  assigned  13-15  hours  per  week  of 
classroom  work,  we  cannot  hold  that  an  instructor  in  science 
may  in  similar  way  be  assigned  40-45  hours  of  laboratory  work. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  reputable  university  attempts  to  do 
this.  Even  the  shorter  time  is  that  which  makes  the  full 
working  week  of  a  stenographer,  and  the  instructor  cannot  be 
expected  to  work  so  many  hours  and  still  have  time  and  energy 
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for  study  and  research.  A  more  moderate  ratio  for  computa- 
tion and  one  that  has  had  a  wide  currency  is  that  of  two 
laboratory  hours  for  one  of  class.  This  ratio  offers  fair 
ground  for  discussion. 

If  we  examine  the  figures  of  table  1,  the  most  striking 
change  in  the  teaching  hours  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is 
found  in  the  hours  of  laboratory  work.  Other  teaching  hours 
have  remained  roughly  stationary,  while  these  have  declined 
from  an  average  of  15.5  to  9.2  in  the  course  of  23  years,  and 
with  this  decline  the  ratio  between  laboratory  and  other  teach- 
ing hours  has  altered. 

It  is  not  easy  to  compare  the  figures  in  Group  IV  with 
those  of  other  groups,  since  if  we  assume  that  approximately 
equal  teaching  service  is  required  of  members  of  the  faculty 
in  Groups  I-III,  we  must  also  admit  that  the  labor  value  of  a 
teaching  hour  differs  in  the  different  groups,  being  smallest 
in  Group  I.  The  ratio  between  laboratory  and  classroom 
hours  will  be  differently  computed  according  as  we  assume 
that  a  class  hour  in  science  resembles  more  closely  those  of 
Group  I  or  those  of  Group  III.  Since  Group  I  offers  the 
simplest  case,  we  may  perhaps  best  compare  the  teaching 
hours  in  this  group  with  those  in  Group  IV.  If  we  assume 
that  a  recitation  hour  in  the  two  groups  has  an  equal  labor 
value  we  may  subtract  the  recitation  hours  in  science  from 
those  in  language  and  consider  the  remaining  language  hours 
as  equivalent  to  the  laboratory  work  in  science.  On  this 
basis  an  hour  of  recitation  in  1893  was  equivalent  to  some- 
what less  than  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  (13.8 — 5.6  — 
8.2  :  15.5).  But  on  the  same  basis  in  1915  the  ratio  was  about 
1  :  1.3  (13.0  —  5.9  =r  7.1  :9.2).  Similar  results  are  reached 
if  the  hours  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  faculty  are  compared. 
For  this  purpose,  these  classes  are  better  than  tlie  upper  ones 
since  questions  of  service  outside  of  teaching  are  less  important. 
If  we  take  the  mean  of  the  hours  of  assistant  professors  in 
Groups  I  and  IV  in  the  universities  of  California,  Indiana, 
and  Wisconsin,  we  shall  find  a  ratio  of  about  1  :  1.5.  If  we 
compare  those  of  instructors  in  the  same  universities,  we  shall 
find  that  about  11  hours  of  recitation  must  be  equated  with 
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less  than  14  hours  of  laboratory,  or  about  1  :  1.25.  The  case 
of  instructors  is  probably  the  fairest  to  choose  in  comparing 
recitation  hours,  since  such  members  of  the  faculty  are  not 
likely  to  have  many  advanced  classes  or  much  committee  work 
or  other  special  university  duties  which  may  be  assigned  to 
men  of  higher  rank,  and  which  reduce  the  teaching  hours. 
The  total  hours  of  recitation  and  of  recitation  and  laborator)' 
combined  are  as  follows : 

TABLE  7. 

HOURS  OF  TEACHING  OF  INSTRUCTORS  IN  LANGUAGE  AND  SCIENCE. 

Language,  etc.  Science  Ratio  L/R 

R  R  L 

California  13.0  3.4  13.6  1:1.4 

Indiana  15.6  2.9  13.8  1:1.1 

Wisconsin  14.4  3.4  13.3  1:1.2 

From  all  these  facts,  I  conclude  that  the  labor  value  of  a 
recitation  hour  in  language  is  in  practice  regarded  as  equal  to 
about  1.25  to  1.50  hours  in  laboratory.  I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  ratio  of  two  laboratory  hours  to  one  of  recitation  is  not 
one  that  finds  warrant  in  university  practice.  The  ratio  of 
about  two  to  one  may  indeed  be  gained  by  comparing  hours  in 
science  with  those  in  Groups  II  and  III.  But  in  these  groups 
in  general  a  recitation  hour  has  been  given  in  practice  nearly 
1.5  times  the  labor  value  of  one  in  language  or  mathematics, 
and  in  general  only  9-11  hours  of  classroom  work  are  as- 
signed in  Groups  II  and  III  as  a  week's  work. 

The  figures  from  Wisconsin  show  a  marked  decline  in  the 
average  number  of  laboratory  hours  per  instructor  during  the 
past  ten  years.  The  main  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  mean  is 
in  the  changes  found  in  the  higher  grades  of  teachers,  and 
these  are  due  in  part  to  increase  in  the  number  of  recitations. 
On  the  ratio  of  2  to  1  the  total  hours  of  the  assistant  professors 
have  declined  very  little.  The  laboratory  hours  of  professors 
have  declined  greatly,  and  their  recitation  hours  have  not 
greatly  increased.  This  is  probably  due  to  increase  of  admin- 
istrative duties  and  of  graduate  teaching.  Much  of  the  pro- 
fessors' laboratory  work  is  now  done  by  conference  with 
the   individual  student   rather   than    l)y    teaching  at    formally 
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assigned  hours.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  total  hours  of 
science  professors  in  1905  were  much  higher  than  those  of 
professors  in  any  other  group,  whatever  ratio  of  laboratory  to 
class  hours  may  be  chosen.  In  1915  they  are  higher  than 
those  in  Groups  II  and  III,  whether  the  ratio  2  :  1  or  1.5  :  1 
be  taken.  In  the  latter  case  they  arc  almost  equal  to  those  in 
Group  I. 

But  there  is  also  a  marked  decline  in  the  hours  given  by 
instructors,  amounting  to  about  25  per  cent,  in  recitation  hours 
and  about  9  per  cent,  in  laboratory  hours.  I  suppose  that  this 
change  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  growth  of  the  laboratory,  which 
throws  increased  supervisory  and  administrative  duties  on 
instructors,  whose  numbers  have  remained  about  stationary 
during  the  decade.  In  part  it  is  due  to  a  growing  demand 
for  increased  personal  attention  to  students,  both  in  the 
laboratory  and  in  the  examination  of  note  books,  etc. 

The  question  may  be  raised,  how  far  do  the  hours  of 
teaching  fairly  represent  the  total  service  expected  by  the 
university  from  members  of  the  faculty.  There  are  only 
scanty  data  at  hand  for  answering  this  question.  In  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  each  member  of  the  faculty  reported  last 
year  his  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  energy  given  to  each  of 
specified  university  duties.  In  the  University  of  Indiana,  the 
members  of  the  faculty  reported  hours  of  time  per  week  from 
which  percentages  may  be  computed.  I  give  the  results  in  the 
following  tables. 

TABLE  8. 

PEKCENTAGE  OF  ENERGY  GIVEN  TO  SEVERAL  UNIVERSITY  DUTIES,  UNIVERSITY 

OF   WISCONSIN,    1915. 


Professor 

Assoc. 
Prof. 

Asst. 

Prof.       Instructor 

1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 

Teaching 
Research 
Administration 

a.  Supervision  of 

teaching           3.8  ] 

b.  Departmental    7.7  \ 

c.  General               6.1  J 
Various 

67 
13 

2.8] 
18     3.6 
5.4 
2 

71 
15 

2.9] 
12     2.3   - 
3.0 

2 

75                    79 
15                    16 

0.6" 
8     1.6  }-            3 

0.8 
2                        2 

1. 

Teaching 

65 

2. 

Research 

17 

Administration 

12 

4. 

"Various 

6 
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TABLE  9. 

PERCENTAGE   OF  TIME  GIVEN   TO    SEVERAL  TJNIVEBSITY   DUTIES,    UNIVERSITY 

OF    INDIANA,    1915. 

Professor    Assoc.  Prof.  Asst.  Prof.    Instructor 

71  72^  79 

17  20  17 

6  2 

6  6  4 


None  would  claim  for  such  tables  anything  more  than  a 
rough  approximation  to  correctness ;  but  some  tentative  con- 
clusions may  be  drawn  from  them.  It  appears  that  in  both 
universities  teaching  duties  make  up  two-thirds  of  the  service 
to  the  university  in  the  case  of  professors  and  that  the  per- 
centage rises  in  the  several  ranks,  reaching  four-fifths  in  the 
case  of  instructors.  Under  teaching  are  included  class  and 
laboratory  work,  reading  themes,  etc.,  conferences  with  stu- 
dents, student  adviser  work,  and  preparation  for  class  work, 
lectures,  etc.  The  last  item  obviously  passes  insensibly  into 
work  ranked  as  research.  The  two  tables  are  in  surprisingly 
close  agreement  in  the  item  of  teaching.  In  regard  to  the 
other  items  it  may  be  said :  (1 )  At  Indiana  administration  was 
reckoned  as  one  item ;  at  Wisconsin  as  three.  This  fact  would 
tend  to  make  the  numbers  larger  at  Wisconsin.  (2)  1915  was 
a  wholly  exceptional  year  at  Wisconsin  in  the  amount  of  time 
given  by  the  faculty  to  general  committee  work  and  to  faculty 
meetings.  This  item  should  be  smaller  in  other  years  and 
the  reduction  in  this  item  would  naturally  be  added  to  research. 
(3)  No  doubt  matters  are  included  under  the  heading  Various 
at  Indiana,  which  come  under  Adininistration  at  Wisconsin. 
The  sums  of  items  3  and  4  in  the  two  tables  are  not  widely 
different  and  if  item  3c  at  Wisconsin  (general  administration) 
were  reduced  to  normal  and  the  reduction  added  to  Research 
the  results  in  the  two  universities  would  be  substantially 
identical. 

It  appears  then  that  there  is  a  rough  proportion  between 
the  work  of  teaching  and  the  service  demanded  by  the  uni- 
versity. There  is  no  wide  difference  in  the  different  ranks 
of  the  faculty  in  the  time  given  to  research.     In  the  higher 
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ranks  more  administrative  service  is  expected  and  less  service 
is  given  in  the  form  of  teaching. 

I  must  touch  brieflv  on  the  third  factor  which  I  mentioned 
in  the  outset  of  this  paper — the  increased  and  increasing  tend- 
ency to  ask  of  teachers  a  large  amount  of  personal  attention 
to  the  intellectual  life  and  development  of  their  students.  The 
teacher  is  expected  to  work  with  his  students  rather  than  to 
hear  them  recite.  He  must  accompany  and  guide  their  work, 
not  merely  test  its  results.  As  this  demand  increases  one  or 
both  of  two  things  must  happen,  if  the  labor  demanded  of  the 
teacher  is  to  remain  constant :  either  his  teaching  hours  must 
be  decreased  or  the  number  of  students  in  his  classes  must  be 
reduced.  The  former  method  allows  him  time  for  confer- 
ences, etc.,  outside  of  class  hours.  The  latter  permits  more 
time  and  personal  attention  during  classes.  In  certain  classes 
the  work  is  even  now  to  be  reckoned  by  the  number  of  students 
assigned  to  the  teacher  and  class  hours  are  a  wholly  secondary 
matter.  At  Harvard  the  instructor  in  freshman  English  has 
only  six  hours  in  the  class  room.  But  the  teachers  who  have 
come  from  Harvard  to  Wisconsin  are  unanimous  in  saying 
that  the  demands  made  by  Harvard  on  the  English  instructors 
are  at  least  as  great  as  those  made  at  Wisconsin  with  nine 
hours  in  class.  I  imagine  that  a  similar  statement  would  be 
made  by  those  who  go  from  Harvard  to  California  and  there 
take  on  fifteen  hours  of  class  work.  If  at  Wisconsin  we 
should  increase  the  class  hours  from  nine  to  twelve  the  in- 
structor would  probably  regard  his  task  as  lightened  rather 
than  increased,  if  the  credit  given  to  the  student  for  the  course 
remained  the  same. 

The  demand  for  personal  guidance  for  the  student  in  all 
studies  has  become  greater  as  years  have  passed  and  it  will 
increase  in  the  future.  Laboratory  methods  will  be  introduced 
increasingly  in  mathematics,  in  history,  in  political  economy, 
and  elsewhere,  and  these  methods  necessitate  increased  teach- 
ing. Universities  will  more  and  more  appreciate  the  peda- 
gogical wisdom  of  teaching  at  least  the  elementary  classes  in 
sections  containing  only  a  small  number  of  students,  though 
it  will  be  a  good  many  years  before  we  reach  the  standard  of 
8-15  students  per  section  set  by  Annapolis  and  West  Point. 
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I  submit,  therefore,  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  The  number  of  recitation  hours  to  be  assigned  to  a 
teacher  dififers  with  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  college  con- 
cerned. 

2.  The  matter  can  not  be  wisely  discussed  except  after 
an  investigation  which  shall  fully  report  university  practice 
and  interpret  it  in  the  light  of  university  aims  and  methods. 

3.  Any  attempt  to  set  up  standards  of  practice  at  present 
would  be  a  mistake,  since  (a)  the  practice  of  different  institu- 
tions differs,  and  ought  to  differ,  and  (b)  the  practice  now  ob- 
taining in  any  institution  will  and  ought  to  change  as  its  aims 
and  methods  alter. 

4.  The  very  partial  and  imperfect  facts  presented  in 
this  paper  warrant  the  following  tentative  conclusions : 

a.  The  labor  value  of  a  teaching  hour  in  any  university 
is  not  a  fixed  quantity.  Practice,  apparently  common  to  uni- 
versities, assigns  a  higher  value  to  an  hour  in  elementary  Eng- 
lish or  history,  etc.,  than  to  one  in  foreign  language  or  mathe- 
matics. 

b.  The  labor  value  of  a  teaching  hour  in  the  several  de- 
partments is  more  nearly  equal  in  the  higher  ranks  of  teachers. 
The  least  difference  in  number  of  hours  exists  among  pro- 
fessors in  the  several  groups  of  departments ;  the  greatest 
among  instructors.  Advanced  classes  in  any  department  seem, 
therefore,  to  have  an  approximately  equal  labor  value. 

c.  The  ratio  of  two  hours  in  laboratory  to  one  in  class 
is  not  borne  out  by  university  practice.  A  ratio  not  higher  than 
1.25  to  1.50  more  closely  conforms  to  practice. 


Is  It  Advisable  to  Require  a   Detailed  Account 
of  How  a  Teacher  Spends  His  Day? 

a  paper  by 
Dean  E.  A.  Birge 

The  second  subject  assigned  to  me  may  be  treated  more 
briefly  than  the  first.  It  is  necessary  for  me  only  to  give  my 
judgment  and  to  sketch  the  reasons  that  influence  me. 
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In  my  judgment  it  is  not  advisable  to  require  a  detailed 
account  of  the  way  in  which  a  teacher  spends  his  day.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  that  such  a  requirement  would  be  vexatious, 
if  not  intolerable,  in  its  demands  on  the  teacher,  and  that  it 
would  result  in  grave  injury  to  the  welfare  of  any  university 
that  should  demand  such  an  account  and  should  persist  in  de- 
manding it. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  state  all  of  my  reasons  for  this  judg- 
ment. Some  of  them  I  shall  omit  and  others  I  shall  merely 
name.  Such  are  the  inquisitorial  and  vexatious  nature  of  the 
requirement ;  its  unjust  character,  demanding  as  it  does  a  kind 
of  accounting  that  no  business  corporation  would  ask  of  its 
employees ;  the  suspicion  that  behind  the  demand  lies  an  un- 
avowed  desire  to  "speed  up"  the  faculty  and  to  exploit  for 
commercial  purposes  the  eagerness  and  ambition  of  its  younger 
members.  I  state  more  fully  three  reasons  which  seem  to  me 
of  fundamental  importance  to  the  university. 

1.  Such  a  requirement  degrades  the  relation  between 
university  and  professor,  and  so  degrades  both  institution  and 
teacher.  In  educational  matters  the  faculty  is  the  university, 
in  a  very  full  sense  of  the  phrase.  Administrative  officers  and 
trustees  are  present,  chiefly,  that  conditions  may  be  provided 
for  successful  work  on  the  part  of  the  faculty.  Whatever 
may  be  our  view  of  the  relative  rights  of  faculty  and  trustees 
in  any  concrete  case,  or  under  specified  conditions,  no  one  will 
dispute  that  as  regards  education,  the  powers  of  faculty  are 
at  least  coordinate  with  those  of  trustees,  or  that  by  tradition, 
by  right,  and  by  necessity  most  matters  of  educational  policy 
and  methods  belong  primarily  with  the  faculty.  The  pro- 
posed requirement  makes  a  fundamental  change  in  this  situa- 
tion. It  tends  to  convert  the  member  of  the  faculty  into  the 
"hired  man"  of  the  trustees.  His  position  was  that  of  a  mem- 
ber of  a  body  coordinate  with  the  trustees  in  matters  of  educa- 
tion. He  is  made  one  of  an  aggregate  of  individual  employees 
of  a  governing  board,  and  of  a  board  which  is  unwilling  to 
trust  him  with  freedom  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

2.  It  is  a  fundamental  error  to  accustom  a  university 
teacher  to  think  of  service  to  his  university  and  to  learning  in 
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terms  of  hours  per  week.  In  this  matter  I  appeal  to  the  per- 
sonal experience  of  each  of  us.  Most  of  us  probably  entered 
academic  life  under  the  influence  of  some  older  man.  He 
did  not  propose  that  we  should  take  up  Latin,  or  mathematics, 
or  zoology  as  a  job  to  which  our  working  hours  might  be  given. 
We  were  invited — not  in  words  but  in  effect — to  give  our 
lives  to  learning  as  represented  in  some  department.  Our 
lives,  thus  given,  should  help  to  make  learning  a  force  in  the 
intellectual  development  of  youth,  and  should  bring  into  the 
service  of  learning  those  few  whom  nature  has  created  for 
that  duty.  In  some  degree,  according  to  our  capacity,  we 
too  might  make  learning  a  power  to  shape  the  common  life  of 
the  state;  we  might  even  help  to  enlarge  knowledge  and  to 
advance  thought.  We  accepted  that  half  understood  invita- 
tion, acting  doubtless  from  motives  which  we  did  not  fully 
know — much  less  analyze — at  the  time.  But  I  believe  that 
every  one  of  us  as  he  looks  back  sees  that  this  large  appeal 
was  a  main  influence  in  his  decision  and  that  he  has  found  a 
similar  response  from  the  students  whom  he  has  later  influ- 
enced in  his  turn. 

This  proposal  of  accounting  for  time  strikes  directly  at  all 
such  higher  motives  in  the  academic  life,  and  it  cannot  fail  to 
modify  profoundly  that  life  if  it  should  be  generally  adopted. 

It  is  one  thing  for  a  young  man  to  dedicate  his  life  to  a 
department  of  learning.  It  is  a  very  different  thing  for  him 
to  agree  to  work  at  the  trade  of  learning  so  many  hours  a  day. 
The  university,  therefore,  which  puts  hours  per  day  and  the 
specific  employment  of  those  hours,  into  the  foreground  of 
the  minds  of  the  members  of  its  faculty  is  inviting  them  to 
turn  their  thoughts  away  from  that  which  makes  their  service 
valuable  and  to  look  at  their  life  and  work  in  a  way  which 
will  make  both  relatively  worthless  to  the  university  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  habitual. 

3.  The  direct  eft"ect  on  the  institutional  spirit  and  temper 
will  be  as  bad  as  that  on  the  spirit  of  the  individual  teacher. 
No  one  can  believe  that  such  reports  will  long  be  made  as  that 
of  1914  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  or  that  of  1915  at  the 
University  of  Indiana.  In  the  latter  case  I  have  seen  the  de- 
tailed reports  from  individuals.     The  average  working  time  of 
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the  members  of  the  faculty  is  about  50  hours  per  week,  with 
a  range  from  about  25  hours  to  7F  hours.  No  such  average 
number  of  hours  and  no  such  inequahties  can  long  exist  under 
the  conditions  proposed.  The  university  must  carry  out  fully 
the  scheme  it  enters  upon.  It  must  adopt  working  hours  for 
its  faculty  as  it  now  does  for  its  janitors,  it  must  enforce 
work  during  these  hours  and  leave  its  faculty  free  outside 
of  them,  as  it  now  does  with  its  janitors.  No  measure,  there- 
fore, could  be  adopted  which  looks  more  directly  toward  the 
routine  methods  of  a  bureau  than  does  this ;  none  that  turns 
more  sharply  away  from  that  reliance  on  personality  and  that 
cultivation  of  personal  responsibility,  influence,  and  initiative, 
which  are  the  distinguishing  marks  of  a.  university.  It  is  the 
difficult  and  yet  indispensable  task  of  those  who  administer  a 
university  to  cultivate  personality  without  encouraging  folly, 
to  secure  cooperation  without  sacrificing  liberty,  to  make  the 
university  a  living  organization  without  losing  individual  initia- 
tive and  freedom.  The  matters  wdiich  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  life  of  the  university  are  initiative,  liberty,  and  person- 
ality in  teachers  and  in  methods,  and  the  most  dangerous 
enemy  of  all  these  is  routine.  The  danger  of  its  deadening  in- 
fluence is  always  with  us,  the  constantly  besetting  temptation 
of  every  man  and  every  institution.  The  problem  which  the 
university  must  solve  is  that  of  doing  much  routine  work  and 
yet  escaping  the  routine  spirit.  Any  measure,  therefore,  which 
conceives  service  primarily  in  terms  of  hours  per  day,  which 
conceives  the  day  as  made  up  of  tasks  to  be  accounted  for, 
touches  for  harm  the  life  of  the  institution  at  its  most  vulner- 
able point. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  universities  should  escape  this 
attempt  of  standardizers,  organizers,  and  efficiency  experts  to 
initiate  methods  which  will  allow  them  to  control  university 
life.  Universities  are  the  one  class  of  institutions  in  modern 
society  which  bring  together  for  a  common  task  at  one  place 
large  numbers  of  co-workers  and  which  at  the  same  time 
depend  for  their  success  primarily  on  personal  initiative  and 
freedom  rather  than  on  organization  and  subordination.  They 
ofifer  the  only  case  of  large  and  conspicuous  institutions  which 
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leave  the  securing  of  a  proper  return  for  salaries  paid  to  the 
sense  of  honor  of  those  who  receive  the  salaries  and  to  their 
devotion  to  duty.  They  are,  therefore,  an  exception  in  society 
and  an  annoyance  to  minds  of  the  standardizing  temper.  They 
are  large  institutions  and  expensive  ones  and  therefore  con- 
stitute an  exception  not  to  be  easily  overlooked  or  when  seen 
to  be  passed  without  notice.  The  standardizer  examines  them 
and  sees  at  once  numerous  points  in  which  universities  are 
open  to  criticism,  many  places  in  which  he  thinks  his  methods 
could  secure  better  results.  His  criticisms  are  often  just  in 
the  letter  but  he  fails  to  see  that  much  which  he  would  correct 
is  part  of  the  price  paid  for  that  which  gives  the  university 
its  value  and  its  influence — for  freedom  from  routine,  for 
personality  in  thought  and  in  work. 

The  relation  of  the  state  universities  to  the  public  renders 
them  peculiarly  open  to  such  criticism  and  to  such  attempts  at 
control.  But  if  they  are  so  weak  as  to  yield  to  these  attempts, 
if  they  adopt  bureaucratic  methods,  they  will  meet  the  fate 
which  they  will  deserve — they  will  fill  their  faculties  with 
routine  men,  with  men  who  are  only  too  glad  to  "account"  for 
every  hour  of  the  day.  As  a  result  such  universities  will 
bring  forth  fruit  after  their  kind;  they  will  do  the  routine 
work  of  higher  education ;  while  leadership  in  investigation, 
in  teaching,  and  in  thought,  will  pass  to  other  institutions, 
whose  policies  are  wiser  and  more  farseeing. 


The  President.  The  paper  is  open  to  discussion.  Is 
any  discussion  desired?  If  not,  we  will  pass  to  the  paper  by 
President  McVey  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota. 

Has  University  Extension  Fully  Justified  Itself? 

A  PAPER  BY 

President  Frank  LeRond  McVey 

Judging  from  the  letters  that  I  have  received  in  answer 
to  my  inquiry  sent  to  presidents  of  universities  and  directors  of 
extension  work,  the  phrase  "University  Extension"  is  still  one 
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with  which  to  conjure.  The  question  so  kindly  responded  to 
was  purposely  hroadly  worded  in  this  form,  "Has  University 
Extension  justified  itself?"  All  of  the  sixty  who  answered 
agreed  that  the  question  was  broad.  The  interesting  thing 
about  these  replies  was  the  variance  from  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment of  the  entire  Extension  program  to  the  replies  of  the 
"Doubting  Thomases,"  who  looked  with  skepticism  upon  the 
wisdom  of  this  new  movement. 

A  considerable  lack  of  confidence  has  been  expressed  about 
the  value  of  the  questionnaire  as  a  method  of  procedure  for  ac- 
quiring information.  Nevertheless  it  does  bring  out  viewpoints 
of  opinion,  though  seldom  adding  much  to  the  actual  informa- 
tion upon  a  subject.  My  inquiry  was  hardly  a  questionnaire,  yet 
the  result  of  it  was  the  presentation  of  a  considerable  body  of 
opinion  about  this  new  phase  of  education  really  w^orth  record- 
ing. My  purpose  in  this  paper  is  to  formulate  it  as  carefully 
as  I  can  and  to  give  you  the  results  of  this  inquiry.  I  do  not 
wish  to  deceive  you  in  the  belief  that  this  is  really  a  study  of 
Extension  work.  No  careful  study  of  Extension  work  in  the 
United  States  has  been  made.  Various  papers  of  a  propa- 
ganda type  are  to  be  found  in  the  proceedings  of  organizations, 
but  so  far  as  I  know  there  has  been  no  real  examination  of 
the  facts  of  Extension  work.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to 
seek,  since  in  the  opinion  of  many  writers.  Extension  work  is 
still  in  its  infancy. 

The  original  view  of  this  additional  University  function 
was  to  carry  the  instruction  afl^orded  by  the  University  beyond 
the  campus  of  the  institution  and  to  make  it  available  to  per- 
sons of  all  classes.  It  took  the  form  at  first  of  lecture  study, 
then  of  class  study,  and  finally  of  correspondence  work.  Any 
attempt  to  limit  University  Extension  by  definition  to  any 
group  of  activities  is  confronted  immediately  by  the  appear- 
ance of  some  new  agency  which  a  university  here  or  there  has 
undertaken  as  a  part  of  this  work.  One  of  the  livest  exten- 
sion directors  has  formulated  his  definition  in  this  way :  "Uni- 
versity Extension  is  the  agency  through  which  the  University 
expresses  its  character  and  work  in  terms  of  the  life  and 
activities  of  the  people."     An  acceptance  of  a   definition  of 
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that  kind  means  that  the  limitations  originally  placed  upon  it 
when  held  within  the  field  of  lecture  study  and  correspondence 
work  have  been  abandoned,  and  the  boundaries  of  University 
Extension  pushed  beyond  into  many  other  fields.  One  writer 
says,  "I  look  upon  University  Extension  as  an  educational 
agency  which  supplements  other  educational  institutions  and 
renders  a  direct  service  to  individuals,  to  groups  of  people  and 
to  entire  communities."  In  his  opinion,  correspondence  study 
is  the  beginning  of  such  work,  whereas  in  relation  to  the  com- 
munities, such  extension  work  pushes  on  into  stereopticon 
lectures,  exhibits,  social  welfare  work,  lyceum  programs  and 
many  other  things  that  are  now  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  extension  activities  in  the  field  of  agriculture  as  well. 
From  many  points  of  view,  it  looks  as  though  much  of  the 
extension  work  as  presented  by  many  universities  had  de- 
veloped along  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  That  is,  the  uni- 
versities have  taken  up  the  things  that  have  appealed  to  the 
communities  and  which  have  had  for  the  time  being  the  largest 
evidences  of  popular  support.  Speaking  generally,  the  uni- 
versities of  the  country  have  not  sensed  the  enormous  possi- 
bilities in  correspondence  work.  The  fact  is  that  instruction 
by  correspondence  remains  today  as  the  chief  means  available 
for  carrying  on  organized  instruction  for  adults  engaged  in 
business.  There  are  only  thirty-two  institutions  doing  such 
work,  with  about  20,000  students.  When  the  vast  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  business,  manufacturing  and  commercial 
enterprises  of  all  kinds  are  taken  into  consideration,  this  is  a 
mere  scratching  of  the  surface.  There  is,  however,  much 
doubt  of  the  ability  of  the  university  to  undertake  satisfactorily 
work  of  this  character.  In  discussing  this  point,  the  director 
of  extension  teaching  of  a  university  in  one  of  the  large 
cities  says,  "I  think  that  this  work  should  be  handled  with  the 
utmost  care.  Also  that  it  should  be  closely  associated  with 
some  form  of  class  work  if  it  is  to  be  effective.  I  believe,  also, 
that  the  results  have  been  not  always  satisfactory  and  often 
greatly  exaggerated.  I  am  satisfied,  too,  that  this  work 
should  be  confined  to  certain  subjects  which  justify  the 
correspondence  method.     This   does   not   mean   that   I    favor 
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the  abolishing  of  extension  teaching  when  it  is  confined  to 
the  correspondence  form,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  academic 
credit  should  not  be  given  for  correspondence  work  and  that 
it  should  be  used  in  the  moderate  and  careful  way  which  I 
have  indicated." 

The  president  of  a  western  university,  speaking  of  its  ex- 
perience says,  "We  feel  that  extension  teaching  by  correspond- 
ence and  extension  classes  is  a  function  which  is  a  real  duty 
of  the  modern  university,  certainly  of  one  which  is  a  capstone 
of  the  public  school  system."  On  the  other  hand,  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  has  just  entered  into  an  elaborate  organization 
of  correspondence  work  and  the  results  which  have  already 
been  obtained  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  director,  fully  justified. 
In  fact,  there  are  many  who  think  that  the  correspondence 
work  within  certain  limitations  is  much  better  done  than  in 
the  instance  of  students  who  are  on  the  campus  itself.  This, 
however,  is  carrying  the  war  into  Africa  with  a  vengeance, 
for  if  the  same  contention  could  be  maintained,  the  teaching 
function  of  the  university  might  be  materially  modified. 

In  an  examination  of  the  field  in  which  universities  can 
undertake  extension  work,  we  have  the  very  large  and  impor- 
tant field  of  agriculture  and  associated  industries.  This  has 
been  well  organized  through  the  assistance  and  financial  guid- 
ance of  the  federal  government,  though  there  are  nineteen  of 
the  state  universities  that  have  no  part  in  this  great  work  either 
in  the  matter  of  funds  or  of  the  work  itself.  In  many  instances 
extension  work  has  been  limited  to  the  agricultural  field  and  lit- 
tle done  beyond  it  because  of  the  lack  of  funds  available  for 
other  work.  I  see  no  reason,  however,  why  the  state  universities 
should  not  do  a  great  deal  of  work  in  the  field  of  agricultural 
economics  whether  they  receive  federal  funds  or  not.  The  em- 
phasis of  agricultural  extension  work  has  been  placed  upon  bet- 
ter agriculture  and  better  homes  almost  to  the  neglect  of  mar- 
keting and  agricultural  organization  as  a  business.  The  more 
progressive  universities  have  made  some  move  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  generally  speaking  the  economics  of  the  business  have 
been  sadly  neglected.  I  need  but  mention  the  problems  of  co- 
operative organization,  grading  of  grain,  sale  of  cattle  and  co- 
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operative  buying  to  show  what  possibihties  of  helpfuhiess  are 
to  be  found  in  this  field. 

However,  there  is  left  a  great  outside  field,  much  of  which 
has  already  been  discussed  in  some  degree.  For  instance,  it 
seems  that  some  of  the  universities,  more  particularly  the  Uni- 
versities of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota,  have  en- 
tered the  lyceum  field  and  are  cooperating  together  in  bringing 
outside  talent  into  these  states.  The  justification  which  they 
set  up  for  this  educational  function  is  that  the  lyceum  business 
as  now  conducted  is  on  a  profit  basis,  no  longer  is  educational, 
and  that  it  has  developed  a  demoralizing  influence  in  the  towns 
and  villages  of  the  country.  The  only  way  in  which  to  raise  the 
standard  of  amusement  in  these  communities  is  to  place  it  on 
an  educational  basis,  and  to  that  end  and  purpose,  these  three 
institutions  cooperating  together  have  been  able  to  place  an  in- 
creasing number  of  lyceum  courses  in  the  different  towns  and 
villages  of  the  three  states.  From  many  viewpoints  it  has 
been  extraordinarily  successful,  with  the  result  that  in  one  or 
two  of  the  states  the  lyceum  bureaus  operating  under  their 
old  methods  have  been  compelled  to  give  over  their  work. 
The  objection  made  to  this  type -of  university  extension  is 
that  it  is  business.  The  justification  of  it,  however,  is  that  it 
is  not  business  but  an  educational  function. 

In  other  instances,  the  institutions  have  undertaken  ex- 
tension work  in  connection  with  the  commercial  clubs  of  the 
state,  outlining  for  them  various  commercial  enterprises, 
gathering  information  and  data,  and  assisting  them  in  holding 
conventions  as  well  as  furnishing  the  speakers  for  discussion 
of  municipal  topics.  Where  this  has  been  done,  the  universi- 
ties have  carried  on  a  service  of  value.  In  other  instances, 
departments  of  public  information  have  been  established  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  at  the  disposal  of  individuals  and  com- 
munities the  resources  of  the  University.  Such  activities  have 
proven  to  be  of  very  considerable  value  to  schools,  groups,  in- 
dividuals, and  associations  of  various  kinds.  Debating  and 
oratorical  contests  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  thought  and 
developing  speaking  ability  among  the  younger  people  have 
come  to  be  important  methods  of  educating  public  opinion  as 
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well.  These  have  been  carried  on  in  eonnection  with  high 
schools,  and  wherever  they  have  been  well  developed  and  care- 
ful supervision  given  to  them,  the  results  have  been  very  satis- 
factory indeed.  In  fact,  the  high  school  debates  have  been  a 
means  of  education  that  takes  the  place  of  the  old  style  forum 
that  existed  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  in  New  England 
communities. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  whether  University  Extension  has 
fully  justified  itself,  one  president  says  that  in  his  institution 
it  has  fully  and  completely  justified  itself.     Another  one,  more 
analytically  inclined,  thinks  on  the  whole  it  has  not  been  given 
a  fair  trial.     And  in  the  words  of  another,  "The  majority  of 
those  who  have  followed  the  extension  development  would  be 
strongly  inclined  to  its  continued  support.     It  has,  however, 
made    some    educational    mistakes    and    has    involved    some 
wastage    of    effort    and    funds."        The    particular    weakness 
would  appear,  from  this  writer's  point  of  view,  to  be  the  at- 
tempt to  accomplish  too  much  and  the  raising  of  expectations 
in  the  minds  of  people  which  too  frequently  cannot  be  realized. 
In  another  instance  the  statement  is  made  that  University 
Extension   has   sometimes   been   extravagantly   used,   has   en- 
tered some  fields  which  it  was  not  justified  in  entering,  and 
has  raised  doubts  in  the  mind  of  the  public  as  to  the  whole 
scheme  of  University  Extension.     "I  have  a  general  feeling," 
says  another,  "that  it  has  not  been  justified.     I  have  the  feel- 
ing that  a  great  deal  of  it  has  been  futile,  and  a  great  many 
of  its   important  'stunts'  have  been  executed  by  universities 
with  an  intent  somewhat  short  of  their  habitual  high  purpose. 
There  has  been  an  atmosphere  of  bluster  and  pretense  that 
has  left  a  rather  disagreeable  odor  in  the  university  air."    The 
president  of  one  of  the  largest  universities  says,   'T   do  not 
think  that  University  Extension  has  by  any  means  yet  estab- 
lished for  itself  a  well  recognized  place.     The  University  can- 
not teach  everything  to  everybody ;  its  resources  are  not  suffi- 
cient, its  plan  is  not  adequate.     In  all  that  we  are  doing  we 
are  proceeding  tentatively ;  nothing  seems  settled/'     Another, 
in  commenting  upon  this  question  says,  'T  am  a  great  believer 
in  the  kind  of  work  which  is  usuallv  done  under  the  name  'Uni- 
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versity  Extension.'  I  think  the  bulk  of  it,  however,  ought  to 
be  done  by  the  primary  schools,  the  intermediate  schools,  the 
high  schools,  etc.,  and  not  by  the  universities.  In  general,  I 
think  that- kind  of  work  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  function 
of  the  state  department  of  education  rather  than  of  the  uni- 
versity." This  viewpoint  was  emphasized  by  one  other 
writer,  and  is  in  line  with  the  policy  now  pursued  in  the  state 
of  New  York  and  in  Massachusetts.  "At  the  same  time," 
says  this  same  writer,  "owing  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  our 
educational  scheme  in  the  United  States,  it  may  be  quite  neces- 
sary for  the  universities  to  maintain  this  sort  of  work  for 
many  years  to  come." 

Perhaps  the  whole  matter  is  summarized  in  the  following 
statement: — "It  has  fully  justified  itself,  first,  because  of  its 
wide  extension,  showing  that  it  fills  a  need  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Second,  because  the  people  are  willing  to  support  extra- 
mural education.  Third,  the  type  of  student  that  takes  up  exten- 
sion work  has  a  kind  of  perseverance  that  is  a  very  high  asset. 
Fourth,  because  it  has  reacted  upon  intra-mural  teaching  so 
that  intra-mural  teaching  is  much  less  academic  than  it  has 
been  in  days  gone  by."  These,  however,  are  the  kinds  of 
reasons  that  would  be  given  with  the  purpose  of  supporting  a 
proposal  to  establish  extension  work  in  a  university,  but  the 
fact  is  that  university  extension  has  now  existed  for  at  least 
ten  years,  and  something  definite  ought  to  come  out  of  it.  We 
ought  to  begin  to  see  some  results  from  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  and  the  money  that  has  been  expended.  And  the 
fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  these  results  has  raised  the  ques- 
tion in  the  minds  of  many  as  to  whether  we  are  proceeding  in 
quite  the  right  direction. 

Again  the  question  comes  up:  How  shall  this  work  be 
conducted?  At  the  University  of  Michigan  the  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  actual  service  of  the  University  staff.  The 
statement  of  the  director  of  the  work  there  says,  "Our  Exten- 
sion work  is  conducted  on  a  somewhat  dift'erent  plan  from 
that  of  many  universities.  We  strive  to  carry  on  our  Exten- 
sion work  through  the  medium  of  the  regular  University 
staff.     In  this  way  we  not  only  secure  a  sympathetic  coopera- 
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tion  of  our   faculty,  but  at  the  same  time  1  believe  we  can 
render  the  largest  measure  of   service  to  the  state  with  the 
least  possible  expense  to  the  University."     "From  the  begin- 
ning," says  the  President,  "We  have  taken  the  position  that 
.the  extension   work   should  all   be   of    University   grade   and 
that  it  should  be  done  by  members  of  the  resident  stafif."     As 
opposed  to  this  view,  a  director  of  one  of  the  extension  de- 
partments says,  "If  I  were  to  single  out  for  illustration  one 
phase  of  ordinary  extension  work  which  it  seems  to  me  has 
proved  partly  ineffectual,  I  might  mention  the  lecture  bureau. 
It  is  a  fact  admitted  everywhere  except  in  universities  that 
many  university  professors  are  bad  public  speakers,  yet  the 
Extension  Lecture  Bureau  usually  has  to  resort  to  the  draft 
for  the  purpose  of  scheduling  as  large  a  number  of  lecturers 
as  may  be  needed.     The   result  is  much  of  the  expense  of 
travel  and  entertainment  is  practically  wasted,  since  some  of 
these  lecturers   cannot  interest  and   instruct  a  general   audi- 
ence."    More  than  that,  it  has  been  pretty  well  demonstrated 
that  the  effect  upon  class  work  by  the  absences  of  instructors 
from  the  university  campus  materially  affects  the  character  of 
instruction  and  demoralizes  the  work  on  the  campus  itself. 
Hence  the  provision  for  lyceum  work  by  outside  talent  and  by 
the  staff  supplemented  by  persons  employed  particularly  to  do 
extension    work    seems    necessary    and    desirable.        On    this 
point.  President  Hill  of  the  University  of  Missouri  says,  "To 
carry  on  the  work  of  University   Extension  on  a  decidedly 
significant  scale  it  seems  necessary  to  have  a  special  force  of 
extension  workers,   for  extension  work  if  carried  on  to  any 
great  extent  is  ruinous  to  the  regular  class  work  and  research 
of  University  teachers.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  tend- 
ency for  the  special  extension  lecturer  to  become  popular  to 
the  extent  of   superficiality.     Where  the  work  is  thoroughly 
successful   from  the  standpoint  of  the  people,  there  is  some 
danger  that  the  real  work  of  a  state  university  may  fail  of  ap- 
preciation as  compared  to  the  more  popular  phases  of  exten- 
sion work." 

It  is  evident  from  such  observation  as  one  might  casually 
make  of  catalogs  and  of  descriptive  material  of  extension  divi- 
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sions  that  many  methods  of  org-anization  are  in  vogue.     Some 
of  them  are  carried  on  under  the  committee  form,  where  the 
faculty  supervises  the  work  and  directs  it  under  the  agency  of 
a  special  stafif.     Another  form  is  where  the  extension  division 
is  organized  as  a  complete  and  separate  division  with  its  own 
staff  and  organization  with  no  authority  over  it  by  any  other 
college.  A  still   further   form  is  to  place  the  conduct  of   ex- 
tension   work    under    a    Director,    relying    upon    him    to    co- 
ordinate the  work  of   the   various   departments.     Some   con- 
fusion of  authority  has  evidently  arisen  in  the  larger  institu- 
tions in  particular,  over  the  relation  of  extension  workers  to 
the  line  of  work  which  they  represent.     The  departments  have 
sometimes  felt  that  the  field  men  have  not  had  adequate  touch 
with  them,  and   further  that  they  sometimes  misrepresented 
the  department  i)oint  of  view.     It  is  the  judgment  of  an  ad- 
ministrator   of    ability    and    experience    that    the    extension 
worker  in  any  line  must  be  intimately  attached  to  the  depart- 
ment which  he  represents  and  that  an  Extension  Division  or 
Extension  College,  with  a  director,  assistant  director,  and  a 
staff  of  its  own  with  an  organization  as  distinct  as  that  of  the 
other  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University  from  one  another, 
is  a  mistake.     In  some  of  the  schools,  difficulty  has  already 
been  found  in  the  matter  of  agricultural  extension.     The  men 
who  are  in  the  field  are  now  receiving  higher  salaries  than 
those  who  are  teaching  and  investigating,  and  thus  uneasiness  is 
created  in   the  regular  agricultural    faculty.     There   are   also 
problems  of  keeping  the  knowledge  and  information  of  ex- 
tension speakers  up  to  date.     Whether  this  can  be  done  except 
by  associating  them  with  the  department,  remains  to  be  seen. 
It  appears  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  answer  to 
the  question,  "Has  University  Extension  fully  justified  itself," 
is  by  no  means  agreed  upon.     As  was  said  in  the  l^eginning, 
there   are   those   who   enthusiastically   endorse   to   the    fullest 
degree    the    work    of    extension.       There   are    others    though 
that  feel  that  the  movement  has  pushed  out  too  far,  taken  in 
too  much  territory,  divided  the  ^vork  into  too  many  bureaus 
— thus  overburdening  the  whole  movement  with  organization — 
spent  too  nnicli  money,  and  is  throwing  the  general  educational 
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scheme  out  of  proportion  ;  a  case  from  this  point  of  view  of 
"too  much  muchness."  Whether  with  this  tendency  the  move- 
ment can  keep  sane  and  genuine  and  sincere  is  really  the 
fundamental  test.  How  much  money  shall  be  given  to  exten- 
sion work,  is  a  very  considerable  problem.  One  writer  has 
said  that  not  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  working  in- 
come of  the  institution  and  not  less  than  five  should  be  the 
limits  within  which  the  work  should  be  carried  out. 

Considering  this  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  Hiose 
who  are  best  informed  and  having  the  largest  experience,  it 
would  appear  that  extension  work  is  still  on  trial ;  that  there 
are  many  things  to  be  worked  out  in  connection  with  it,  not 
only  of  organization  but  of  procedure  and  method.  There  is 
some  danger  of  wasting  time  and  money  upon  problems  that 
are  not  clearly  sensed,  and  of  expending  the  efiforts  of  the  in- 
stitution upon  a  situation  that  is  not  fully  understood. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  the  members  of  this  associa- 
tion would  care  to  see  University  Extension  dropped  from 
the  activities  of  the  different  institutions  over  which  they  pre- 
side. But  University  Extension  must  come  down  to  an  edu- 
cational basis.  It  must  cease  to  be  a  means  of  boosting  the 
University  and  the  various  organizers  connected  with  it  must 
not  be  looked  upon  as  traveling  promoters.  If  this  attitude  is 
not  taken,  the  funds  of  the  Extension  Division  are  eaten  into 
by  schemes  of  promotion  which  really  do  not  constitute  legiti- 
mate extension.  Hence  it  is  essential  that  every  new  pro- 
posal of  extension  activity  be  scanned  critically  in  order  to 
determine  whether  it  is  legitimate  or  not. 


The  President.  This  paper  is  now  before  you  for  dis- 
cussion. Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  this  question?  If 
not,  we  will  pass  on  to  the  next,  which  I  think  may  provoke 
some  discussion,  on  "Church  Federation  at  State  Universities," 
by  President  Benton  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  Rev. 
Richard  Cecil  Hughes,  University  Secretary  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Education. 
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Church  Federation  at  State  Universities 

A  PAPER  BY 

President  Guy  Potter  Benton 

In  June,  1915,  there  was  held  in  Atlantic  City  a  confer- 
ence on  Inter-Church  Activities,  including  the  International 
Sunday  School  Association,  the  Sunday  School  Council  of  the 
evangelical  denominations,  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  National  Boards  of 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations,  the  Young 
People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  the  Epworth  League, 
the  Baptist  Young  People's  Union,  the  Brotherhood  of  St. 
Andrew,  the  Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and  Phihp,  the  Brother- 
hood of  Bible  Class  Movements,  representatives  of  the  Lay- 
men's Missionary  Movement,  of  the  Missionary  Education 
Movement  and  various  other  bodies.  As  the  outcome  of  this 
conference  a  Commission  was  created,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  to 
be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Federated  Movements.  The 
function  of  this  Commission  is  to  confer,  from  time  to  time, 
concerning  projected  campaigns  or  movements  to  the  end  that 
harmony  of  action  may  be  promoted  for  facilitating  progress 
in  the  directign  of  Church  Federation.  This  conference  and 
the  resultant  Commission  are  significant  of  the  spirit  that  has 
been  growing  among  all  branches  of  the  Christian  church  in 
the  early  years  of  this  century. 

The  trend  of  the  times  is  toward  Church  Federation.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  organizations  similar  in  doctrine  and 
polity.  The  union  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
a  few  years  ago,  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  both  General 
Assemblies  and  the  several  Presbyteries  concerned  gave  a 
pronounced  impetus  to  the  movement  for  union. 

In  1844  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  torn  asunder 
on  the  question  of  slavery  and  the  delegates  representing  the 
churches  in  the  Southern  States,  for  the  most  part,  withdrew 
and  later  efifected  the  organization  of  a  new  denomination 
known    as    the    Methodist    Episcopal    Church    South.     For 
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seventy-two  years  the  two  great  denominations,  both  honoring 
John  Wesley  as  their  founder,  with  similar  articles  of  faith 
and  with  like  government  have  been  engaged  in  a  religious 
competition  thoroughly  reprehensible  because  it  has  reflected 
discredit  upon  Christian  effort  and  has  retarded  the  largest 
religious  accomplishment.  The  maintenance  of  separate 
boards  of  bishops,  separate  missionary  societies  and  separate 
pubHshing  interests,  to  say  nothing  of  separate  local  congre- 
gations and  buildings,  has  been  productive  of  financial  waste 
and  dissipation  of  energy  altogether  indefensible. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  Christian  profession  that 
two  great  organizations  existing  with  like  agencies  for  the 
alleged  purpose  of  the  same  laudable  achievement  should  con- 
tinue to  be  separated  on  a  political  question  decided  by  the 
issues  of  war  more  than  a  half  century  ago.  The  church 
leaders  themselves  have,  for  some  time,  recognized  the  injury 
arising  from  continued  division,  but  considerations  of  pride 
as  to  name  and  other  petty  questions  have  operated  to  pre- 
vent the  unification  that  all  have  known  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  highest  fulfillment  of  the  mission  to  which  both 
churches  are  committed. 

The  Church  South  dared  to  take  the  initiative  at  a  General 
Conference  two  years  ago  by  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  cooperate  with  the  Northern  Church,  and  at  the  General 
Conference  of  the  parent  organization  in  Saratoga  Springs, 
New  York,  last  May,  the  challenge  was  accepted.  The  result 
was  a  commission  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  to  cooperate  with  the  Southern  Commission 
having  unification  as  the  avowed  object.  The  promise  is  now 
bright,  therefore,  for  the  reunion  of  these  two  long  divided 
branches  of  the  church  militant  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
prospect  has  inspired  both  clergy  and  laity  with  large  confi- 
dence in  a  coming  era  of  spiritual  achievement  that  will  be 
most  effective  in  promoting  the  higher  type  of  Christian  serv- 
ice among  all  people  called  Methodists. 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  two  branches  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  following  the  precedent  established  by  Pres- 
byterians and  Methodists,  will  ultimately  be  welded  together 
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and  all  such  unions,  or  reunions,  will  exert  powerful  influ- 
ence in  quickening  the  movement  for  the  federation  of  denomi- 
nations not  so  closely  related  in  external  forms  and  creed 
standards.  Bishop  Anderson,  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Chicago,  has  dedicated  himself  to  the  high  purpose  of  bring- 
ing all  who  bear  the  name  of  Christ  into  closer  affiliation  for 
finer  Christian  living  and  more  efficient  religious  endeavor. 
The  most  serious  indictment  lodged  against  Christianity  by 
its   enemies   is   our   indefensible   sectarianism. 

It  is  doubtless  too  much  to  hope  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  the  several  Protestant  denominations  can  ever  be 
blended  into  one  great  Christian  organization.  The  spirit  of 
toleration  may  be  so  far  developed,  however,  and  reciprocal 
respect  on  the  part  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  may  be  so 
improved  as  to  bring  us  together  for  more  sympathetic  and 
efficient  cooperation  in  all  great  Christian  movements  that  in- 
volve no  sacrifice  of  individual  convictions.  And  surely  it  is 
entirely  possible  for  all  evangelical  denominations  to  unify  for 
concerted  effort  on  common  ground  without  surrender  of  un- 
important denominational  ideals,  thus  welding  the  church 
visible  into  one  mighty  army,  invincible  for  the  conquest  of 
evil,  the  putting  down  of  all  unrighteousness  and  the  hastening 
of  the  daydawn  of  perfect  Christian  civilization. 

The  American  Church  in  Berlin  is  a  concrete  example  of 
Christian  Federation,  pointing  the  way  for  a  union  of  all 
Christian  workers  on  a  simple  platform  of  vital  faith  ac- 
ceptable to  all  Christians.  On  the  committee  of  control  in 
that  great  church  are  distinguished  Episcopalians,  Baptists, 
Methodists,  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists,  and  the 
pastor  every  Sunday  morning  preaches  to  the  best  intellectual 
offering  that  America  can  present  to  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  too  much  heralded  "abandoned  farm"  of  New  Eng- 
land exists  largely  in  the  morbid  imagination  of  the  inert 
farmer  or  in  the  wild  fancy  of  the  magazine  sensationalist. 
The  abandoned  church  is  fast  becoming  a  reality,  and  thank 
God  for  it !  One  neighborhood  with  which  I  am  personally 
acquainted  until  lately  boasted  two  modest  church  buildings. 
I  use  that  word  "boasted"  advisedly.     Recently  the  Congre- 
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gational  Church  has  been  transformed  into  a  parish  house  for 
lyceum  purposes  and  pubHc  entertainments.  The  result  is  a 
recognized  civic  center  with  an  improved  local  consciousness, 
a  proper  village  pride  and  an  accentuated  sense  of  social  obli- 
gation. The  members  of  the  Congregational  Church  have 
moved  over  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  where  the 
united  congregations  support  a  pastor  whose  doctorate  in 
philosophy  was  won  from  Boston  University  in  study  under 
direction  of  the  late  Doctor  Borden  P.  Bowne.  New  members 
are  received  into  fellowship  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Con- 
gregational or  Methodist  Church  as  they  choose,  and  the 
minister  has  membership  in  the  County  Ministerial  Associa- 
tions of  both  churches. 

Protestant  Christianity  is  vital  in  that  neighborhood.  It 
is  popular  to  belong  to  church  and  to  be  engaged  in  good  work 
with  good  lives  for  community  betterment.  Those  people 
have  made  it  clear  that  religious  unity  is  something  more 
than  an  iridescent  dream.  Without  sacrifice  of  their  peculiar 
denominational  names  or  beliefs  they  are  letting  their  "light 
so  shine"  that  other  men  glorify  God  because  in  them  they 
recognize  men  who  are  saying  by  spiritual  and  temporal  effi- 
ciency that  bigger  than  either  a  Methodist  or  a  Congregation- 
alist  is  a  sincere  and  practical  Christian. 

This  Vermont  situation  is  duplicated  in  modified  form 
throughout  our  other  Northeastern  States.  New  England  is 
no  longer  conservative  in  religious  cooperation.  The  move- 
ment toward  unification  has  begun.  It  is  gathering  mo- 
mentum with  every  added  day  and  it  will  not  stop  until  ful- 
filled answer  is  given  to  the  prayer  of  our  blessed  Lord  and 
Master  "That  they  may  all  be  one;  as  thou  Father,  art  in  Me, 
and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  may  also  be  one  in  us :  that  the  world 
may  believe  that  Thou  has  sent  Me." 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  State  Uni- 
versities should  lead  this  movement  for  federation.  Their 
very  constitution  gives  such  institutions  a  peculiar  fitness  for 
the  promotion  of  Christian  union. 

College  preachers  supported  by  the  leading  denominations 
at  our  state  universities  are  no  longer  an  experiment.       They 
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are  rendering  a  religious  service  of  incalculable  value.  Many 
of  us  are  familiar  with  the  splendid  work  of  Wesley  College 
established  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as  an  inde- 
pendent auxiliary  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota.  The 
larger  Christian  churches  in  many  of  the  states  have  more  stu- 
dents of  their  faith  enrolled  in  the  state  university  than  are 
in  attendance  at  the  colleges  of  their  denominational  support. 
This  movement  for  the  appropriation  of  the  larger  opportuni- 
ties of  our  state  universities  by  those  solicitous  for  the  spirit- 
ual welfare  of  church-trained  youth  owes  its  inspiration  to  one 
of  the  greatest  religious  statesmen  of  our  own  times — Bishop 
John  Heyl  Vincent. 

The  church  college  has  its  place  and  state  university 
authorities  are  glad  to  encourage  emphasis  by  institutions  of 
particular  religious  origin  upon  Christian  efifort  through  the 
agency  of  the  supporting  denomination.  Many  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  state  university  direction  are  themselves  the 
products  of  small  church  colleges  and,  because  of  their  own 
training,  they  are  anxious  to  promote  Christian  living  and  a 
high  type  of  Christian  idealism  among  students  in  the  state- 
supported  institutions  they  serve.  With  faculties  composed 
of  earnest  men  and  women  from  all  churches  there  is  a  pe- 
culiar responsibility  resting  vipon  the  state  university  for  ac- 
cent upon  the  vital  principles  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Wise  leadership  is  the  first  condition  of  success  in  the 
movement  for  encouragement  of  Church  Federation  in  all 
state  universities.  The  president  of  the  university,  by  reason 
of  his  position,  may  be  properly  expected  to  lead  with  wisdom 
and  tact  in  this  effort  to  bring  about  inter-church  cooperation. 
He  must,  first  of  all,  be  a  man  with  religious  convictions,  ab- 
solutely unafraid  to  take  a  stand  for  his  honest  beliefs.  The 
avoidance  of  all  shilly-shallying  or  any  milk  and  water  policy, 
which  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  may  make  him  a  guileless  but 
useless  character,  is  indispensable  to  his  successful  leadership. 
He  must  not  be  afraid  to  say  that  he  belongs  to  some  church. 
A  one-talented  man  of  principle  is  worth  infinitely  more  to  the 
world  than  a  ten-talented  man  without  principle.     A  jellyfish 
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is  always  elusive.  A  spineless  individual  is  a  religious  wart. 
Students  respect  a  man  who  believes  something  even  if  it  is  not 
what  they  believe.  They  despise  an  opportunist  or  a  religious 
"milksop."  A  Janus- faced  college  president  never  gets  any- 
where on  the  road  to  real  accomplishment. 

The  president  who  goes  into  a  new  community  for  edu- 
cational service  will  not  find  it  necessary  to  unite  with  the 
largest  and  most  influential  congregation  in  order  to  hold  his 
position.  If  he  belongs  to  a  little  or  obscure  church  and  with 
his  head  up  makes  himself  useful  in  that  church,  he  will  have 
the  respect  of  the  larger  and  more  influential  church  as  he 
could  not  have  it  through  playing  the  role  of  the  sycophant  by 
ignoring  his  own  denomination  to  associate  in  church  member- 
ship with  those  to  whom  he  does  not  naturally  belong.  The 
man  faithful  to  his  own  church,  little  or  big,  is  the  adminis- 
trator whose  leadership  faculty  members,  students  and  citizens 
will  be  glad  to  follow.  It  is  a  tactful  university  president  who 
knows  how  to  make  happy  combination  of  his  own  convictions 
with  toleration  for  those  of  different  tenets. 

Constructive  religious  statesmanship  is  an  additional 
quality  essential  to  state  university  leadership.  There  are 
certain  public  instrumentalities  in  academic  life  that  may  be 
employed  to  promote  Christian  federation.  The  old-fashioned 
chapel  service,  or  the  modern  assembly  hour,  may  be  utilized 
by  the  wise  university  president  in  such  ways  as  to  cultivate  or 
accentuate  the  respect  of  students  belonging  to  one  church  for 
fellow  students  and  faculty  members  belonging  to  other 
churches.  We  need  not  stop  to  discuss  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  stated  religious  services  at  state  imiversities. 
under  official  direction,  should  be  voluntary  or  required. 
Whatever  the  custom  with  respect  to  requirements  or  other- 
wise may  be  in  dift'erent  situations,  such  services  need  not  be 
colorless  or  vapid  through  lack  of  definite  Christian  emphasis,, 
by  seeming  insincerity  or  by  perfunctory  formalism.  The  man 
who  leads  the  religious  exercises  in  chapel  or  assembly  hall, 
whether  he  be  president  or  professor,  should  make  it  clear, 
without  discourtesy  to  any  present,  that  he  has  definite  beliefs 
of  his  own.  Otherwise  critical  young  people  will  conclude 
that  his  religion  is  not  \'ital. 
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A  few  years  ago  I  attended  a  college  association  which 
developed  a  discussion  that  came  to  be  distressingly  pathetic  if 
not  absolutely  tragic.  The  president  of  a  prominent  city  in- 
stitution arose  to  inquire  what  was  done  at  the  chapel  service 
and  a  blunt  denominational  college  president  replied  "Why, 
read  the  Scriptures  and  pray,  of  course.  What  else  could  you 
do?"  The  dilettante  president  who  had  raised  the  first  ques- 
tion came  back  by  saying  "Yes,  brethren,  I  know,  but  in  read- 
ing the  Scriptures  are  you  not  careful  to  select  those  chapters 
that  have  to  do  with  Old  Testament  prophecy  and  precept  and 
do  you  not  find  it  in  the  interest  of  religious  harmony  to  elimi- 
nate the  name  of  Christ  from  your  prayers?"  There  was  very 
spirited  dissent  among  many  of  those  present.  Again  the 
good  man  who  had  introduced  the  discussion  declared  that  re- 
cently a  student  had  come  to  him,  requesting  excuse  from  at- 
tendance at  Chapel  and  when  he  wanted  to  know  the  reason 
for  asking  excuse,  the  student  answered  by  saying  "I  do  not 
believe  as  you  do."  The  president  said  to  him  "Well,  my  boy, 
come  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  let  me  know  whether  you  desire 
to  be  excused."  It  was  the  last  the  president  ever  heard  of 
this  i)articular  young  man,  but  it  is  safe  to  venture  that  he  was 
neither  edified  nor  benefitted  by  a  service  whose  leaders  were 
careful  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  any  definite  religious  convic- 
tions in  their  conduct  of  public  devotions. 

The  Dean  of  another  prominent  city  institution  reported 
that  for  many  years  they  had  had  no  public  assembly.  With 
the  advent  of  a  new  president  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  the 
development  of  better  institutional  ideals  by  inaugurating  a 
weekly  Convocation,  religious  in  its  character.  It  was  in  the 
])lan  to  invite  clergymen  from  the  several  churches  of  the  city 
to  take  charge  of  the  i)ul)lic  devotions  each  week.  For  the 
first  Convocation  it  was  deemed  a  proper  exhibition  of  toler- 
ance to  invite  the  Jewish  Rabbi  to  act  as  Chaplain.  The  Dean 
was  to  announce  the  hymn.  A  glance  showed  him  that  it  was 
pronouncedly  Christian  in  its  sentiment  and  he  rushed  over 
to  the  choir  master,  saying  "We  have  a  Hebrew  minister  with 
us  today  and  the  hymn  you  have  selected  will  not  do."  A 
change  was  made  but  this  time  the  Dean  was  compelled  to 
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announce  it  without  having  had  an  opportunity  to  look  it  over 
or  confer  with  the  musical  director  and,  in  reciting  the  story 
of  his  abashment,  he  said  "Imagine  if  you  can  my  consterna- 
tion when  the  choir  began  to  sing  'Onward,  Christian  Sol- 
diers.' "  He  added  that  the  Rabbi  was  livid  with  rage.  Tiic 
next  time  the  president  of  the  university  took  charge  of  the 
service,  but  he  never  attempted  it  again.  He  told  the  Dean 
he  must  thereafter  be  excused,  for  having  been  brought  up  in  a 
eood  old-fashioned  Presbvterian  home,  he  found  it  impos- 
sible  to  pray  without  mentioning  the  name  of  Christ. 

What  more  need  be  said  to  emphasize  the  point  I  have  in 
mind?  Certainly  with  carefully  thought-out  plans  and  courte- 
ous consideration  for  the  feelings  of  all  concerned,  the  presi- 
dent or  faculty  member  who  leads  need  not  read  the  Scriptures 
and  ofifer  prayer  in  any  indififerent  or  timid  fashion.  If  the 
influence  of  the  leader  is  to  count  for  anything  permanent  in 
the  lives  of  young  people,  he  must  be  genuine.  The  manifesta- 
tion of  simple  faith  and  real  fervor,  with  entire  absence  of 
cant,  will  always  accomplish  the  purpose  of  a  chapel  service 
and  will  give  young  people  belonging  to  other  denominations  an 
increasing  respect  for  the  church  to  which  the  leader  of  the 
morning  belongs. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  president  or  professor  if  he  be 
a  Baptist  to  insist  upon  immersion  as  a  saving  ordinance.  If 
a  Methodist,  he  need  not  recite  his  various  backslidings  and 
reclamations  for  the  delectation  of  the  worshippers.  If  a 
Presbyterian  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  venture  any 
observations  concerning  the  final  perseverance  of  the  saints, 
or  if  an  Episcopalian,  he  will  not  be  subject  to  criticism  for 
failing  to  elaborate  on  the  glories  of  the  Apostolic  succession. 
If  he  be  a  Christian,  though,  he  may  safely  pronounce  the 
name  of  Christ  and  invoke  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  chapel  offers  a  common  platform  for  all  believers, 
and  faculty  members  should  be  permitted  when  they  lead  the 
religious  exercises  to  follow  the  form,  if  they  prefer,  of  the 
church  in  which  they  have  membership.  Let  the  Episcopalian 
use  his  prayer  book.  Let  voluntary  petitions  be  uttered  by 
those  who  so  prefer,  but  let  all  emphasize  the  Christian  funda- 
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mentals  without  introduction  of  controversial  topics.  The 
chapel  service  or  public  assembly  may  be  further  utilized  in 
the  encouragement  of  Church  Federation  by  inviting  the 
pastors  of  dififerent  denominations  from  time  to  time  to  appear 
before  the  students  for  the  conduct  of  religious  devotions. 

The  Christian  organizations  common  to  all  institutions, 
such  as  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  are  factors  that,  properly 
used,  will  develop  the  spirit  of  Christian  toleration  and  com- 
mand inter-denominational  respect,  leading  in  the  direction  of 
desirable  Church  Federation.  Religious  clubs  under  direc- 
tion of  the  various  churches  are  fostered  in  many  of  our  state 
universities  and  while  denominational  in  character,  the  gen- 
erous invitation  extended  to  students  belonging  to  other 
churches  is  doing  much  to  break  down  the  middle  walls  of 
partition  between  denominations. 

In  one  of  our  state  universities  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  has  a  flourishing  organization  known  as  the  St.  Paul's 
Club,  under  the  direction  of  a  broad-minded  curate.  Great 
social  questions  from  the  religious  point  of  view  are  discussed 
with  such  interest  at  these  club  meetings  that  young  people 
from  all  the  churches  voluntarily  attend  them  to  their  great 
profit  and  to  the  enlargement  of  their  religious  vision. 

The  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Associations  should  be  given 
hearty  encouragement  by  state  university  authorities.  It 
will  be  a  happy  day  when  all  tax-supported  institutions  have 
one  or  two  devout  Jewish  teachers  on  the  educational  staff. 
These  men  may  not  go  as  far  as  we  Christians  would  like,  but 
they  recognize  the  same  God  we  own  and  by  according  them 
the  same  right  for  the  exercise  of  their  religious  activities 
given  to  the  Christian  organizations,  a  reciprocal  benefit  will 
come  to  all  religionists  both  Christian  and  Jewish  in  the  aca- 
demic community. 

Catholic  Clubs  in  many  of  our  state  universities  are  prov- 
ing of  incalculable  benefit  in  setting  high  moral  ideals  for 
their  own  members  and  in  stimulating  a  greater  faithfulness 
on  the  part  of  Protestants  who  observe  their  devotion  to 
church  obligations.     In  my  own  work,  if  I  may  be  pardoned 
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a  personal  reference,  let  me  say  that  at  stated  times  I  count  it 
a  great  privilege  to  be  invited  to  speak  to  the  Catholic  Club  of 
the  University  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus  in  joint  assembly. 
Flanked  by  a  Godly  local  priest  on  one  side,  with  a  fine  lay 
president  on  the  other,  and  facing  an  eager  crowd  of  earnest 
Catholic  men,  I  feel  that  I  am  in  the  presence  of  genuine 
Christians,  and  the  cordial  response  made  to  the  utterances  of 
Christian  sentiment  held  by  both  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
leads  me  to  hope  that  we  are  approaching  the  Christ  ideal  of 
charity  and  brotherhood  which  will  ultimately  weld  the  entire 
Christian  family  into  one  great  force  that  is  one  day  to  triumph 
over  the  hosts  of  wickedness  and  bring  in  the  new  heaven  and 
the  new  earth. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  state  universities  by  encour- 
agement given  to  the  work  of  all  denominations  in  the  city  or 
town  which  is  the  seat  of  the  institution  may  develop  the  spirit 
of  inter-denominational  good-will  in  such  fashion  as  to  pro- 
mote the  movement  toward  federation. 

Modern  Sunday  School  work  may  be  made  much  more 
effective  if  college  professors  and  advanced  students  will 
sacrifice  their  own  personal  comfort  to  supervise  and  teach, 
and  the  Sunday  School  instead  of  being  turned  over  to  im- 
mature and  unprepared  teachers  will  feel  the  impulse  of  a  new 
life  which  will  result  in  making  this  agency  a  greater  contribu- 
tion for  the  upbuilding  of  the  church  universal. 

Cooperation  with  all  religious  agencies  in  both  town  and 
state  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  responsibilities  resting  upon 
state  university  leaders.  Properly  given  it  will  prove  of  in- 
estimable value  in  promoting  Church  Federation. 

In  summarizing  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  certain 
undisputed  facts.  America  is  a  Christian  nation.  Sincere 
Christian  faith  and  exemplary  Christian  living  are  the  neces- 
sary concrete  arguments  in  support  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples accepted  by  all  evangelical  churches.  Therefore,  such 
faith  and  such  living  exhibited  by  state  university  leaders  and 
college  folk  in  general,  will  drive  all  men  toward  the  goal  of  a 
federated  Christianity  that  will  prove  invulnerable  to  the  at- 
tacks of  atheism  and  invincible  in  the  conflict  for  a  perfected 
civilization. 
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President  Thompson.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be  per- 
mitted to  interrupt  for  just  a  moment?  There  has  come  into 
this  audience  recently  Samuel  Spahr  Laws,  a  graduate  of 
Miami  University,  and  long-time  President  of  the  University 
of  Missouri,  now  a  resident  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  a  man 
distinguished  in  public  service.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have 
Dr.  Laws  recognized  by  this  Association. 

The  President.     Dr.  Laws? 

Dr.  Laws.     That  is  my  name,  sir. 

The  President.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  you  with  us 
this  afternoon,  and  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  say  a  word 
to  us. 

Dr.  Laws.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  gentlemen,  and  be  with 
you  once  more.  I  do  not  expect  to  meet  with  you  often.  As 
to  saying  a  word,  nothing  would  please  me  better. 

This  whole  matter  of  religion  has  been  the  study  of  my 
life,  and  1  have  some  views  touching  the  very  question  that 
you  are  discussing  that  might  interest  you,  but  I  do  not  think 
you  have  time  for  an  outsider  to  engage  in  that  line  of  talk. 
I  am  pleased  to  see  that  there  is  an  interest  such  as  President 
Benton  has  suggested.  It  is  President  Benton,  is  it  not? 
I  ought  to  know  him.  I  think  we  used  to  have  some  corre- 
spondence, if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

President  Benton.     I  think  we  did. 

Dr.  Laws.  I  have  not  forgotten  the  gentleman  at  all, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  listen  to  his  vigorous  discourse.  I  will 
make  this  one  statement.     It  may  surprise  you  somewhat. 

Christianity  is  not  the  religion  of  the  State.  The  religion 
of  the  State  is  natural  religion.  That  proposition  I  am  pre- 
pared to  defend  in  any  presence  whatever,  and  it  is  a  some- 
wdiat  surprising  statement  for  a  Christian  minister  to  make, 
perhaps,  but  it  is  the  only  position  that  a  secular  government 
by  any  possibility  can  consistently  assume  and  efifectively  main- 
tain in  its  work  of  education.  In  a  discourse  that  I  delivered 
in  1901  before  the  L'niversity  of  the  State  of  Missouri  the 
first  time  I  had  gone  back  after  my  resignation  of  that  position 
T  unfolded  that  particular  position  in  the  matter,  and  it  is 
somewhat  novel,  but  it  is  unquestionabl}'  the  trutli  of  human 
reason  and  the  truth  of  God. 
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I  think  that  is  enough  for  me  to  say  on  the  present  occa- 
sion touching-  that  particular  feature  of  the  case.  I  might 
mention  one  thing  more,  however. 

I  have  been  led  to  entertain  notions  in  regard  to  the  visible 
cliurch  quite  different  from  those  that  I  held  in  my  youth. 
The  true  view  that  we  have  of  Christ  is  that  of  a  king.  Chris- 
tianity is  not  a  republic.  It  is  not  a  democracy  at  all  in  its 
ideal ;  it  is  a  kingdom,  and  Christ  is  the  sole  King  of  that 
kingdom.  In  the  spiritual  world  He  is  now  exercising  His 
authority  over  a  kingdom,  and  I  take  it  that  the  visible  churches 
that  we  have  in  this  world  at  present  are  simply  recruiting 
stations.  The  members  of  the  visible  churches  are  in  camp 
training,  as  it  were,  for  the  work  that  they  will  be  more  par- 
ticularly engaged  in  when  they  pass  over.  They  are  partially 
trained,  and  when  Christ  returns  He  will  make  proclamation 
of  that  kingdom  and  assume  its  visible  headship  here  in  the 
world  in  a  new  earth  and  a  new  heaven. 

This  view  of  the  matter  gives  me  a  wonderfully  easy  con- 
templation of  all  these  wrangles  among  the  churches  that  we 
know  of.  It  places  the  church  in  its  true  position  as  a  mere 
temporary  affair.  The  visible  church  is  not  an  eternal  matter 
at  all ;  it  is  a  temporary  afifair.  If  you  will,  please,  allow  me 
to  refer  you  to  one  passage  in  the  New  Testament.  It  seems 
to  solve  almost  the  whole  cjuestion.  It  is  the  24th  chapter 
of  Matthew,  the  30th  and  31st  verses,  which  represent  Christ 
as  coming  with  His  angels ;  and  when  He  comes,  what  does 
He  do?  Does  He  engage  in  church  controversies?  Does  He 
engage  in  reconstructing  churches  here?  Nothing  of  the  sort. 
He  proclaims  His  kingdom  and  gathers  the  saints,  as  they  are 
called,  the  elect,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  from  the  four 
winds  of  heaven.  And  why  is  it  that  He  does  this?  It  is  be- 
cause it  is  no  part  of  the  work  of  Christ  to  convert  souls. 
That  is  the  business  of  the  Spirit.  When  Christ  was  about 
to  withdraw.  He  said  to  His  followers  who  were  sorrowing 
greatly  at  His  departure :  'Tt  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go 
away";  and  why?  He  explained  to  them  enough  for  us  to 
understand  that  the  work  of  the  Son  and  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  were  not  altogether  compatible  here  at  the  same  time. 
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I  will  venture  to  assert  with  confidence  that  the  persons  of  the 
Trinity  are  just  as  deferential  and  respectful  toward  each 
other's  functions  as  the  officials  of  the  general  government. 
The  Father  has  work,  the  Son  has  work,  and  the  Spirit  has 
work;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  has  now  the  charge  of  afifairs  in 
this  world  to  realize  and  make  complete  the  redemption  that 
is  purchased  by  Christ.  When  the  Spirit  has  accomplished 
His  work, —  and  that  work  began  when  Christ  withdrew ;  it 
began  on  the  day  of  Pentecost — when  the  Spirit's  work  is  I 
done,  then  Christ  will  come  and  gather  together  the  fruits  of 
His  labors  and  constitute  visibly  His  kingdom  here  on  earth. 

That  is  about  enough  for  me  to  say  on  this  occasion,  is  it 
not? 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  President,  for  your  kindly 
recognition  of  my  presence,  and  I  hope  that  the  Association  will 
have  an  agreeable  and  pleasant  gathering  at  this  time.  I  was 
present  three  years  ago  for  a  few  minutes  with  your  organiza- 
tion. 


The  President.  Dr.  Hughes  will  now  speak  to  us  on 
this  question  of  Church  Federation. 

Religion  and  the  State  Universities 

a  paper  by 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Hughes 

University  Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 

of  Education 

As  representing  one  of  the  churches  interested  in  religious 
life  of  students  in  the  state  universities  and  state  colleges  I 
am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  some  of 
the  important  questions  involved  in  the  relation  of  public  educa- 
tion to  the  religious  life  of  the  state. 

On  the  main  question,  that  religion  is  a  necessary  element 
in  the  training  of  citizens  there  is  no  disagreement,  but  new 
conditions  have  risen  so  rapidly  during  the  last  few  years  that 
there  is  need   for  a   new  alignment   of    forces  and    for  new 
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definitions  of  the  relations  of  the  several  religious  forces  to 
each  other,  and  of  their  relations  severally  and  collectively  to 
the  universities  and  colleges. 

In  attempting  a  statement  of  these  relations  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  nothing  any  church  or  group  of 
churches  may  do  can  relieve  the  university  of  its  responsibility 
for  the  moral  and  spiritual  training  of  its  own  students,  nor 
should  it  interfere  with  the  fullest  meeting  of  this  responsibility. 
In  education  we  must  recognize  the  separation  of  church  and 
state,  and  see  that  this  calls  for  generous  cooperation  of 
church  with  state. 

It  is  safe  to  admit  that  in  none  of  our  state  universities, 
and  we  use  this  term  as  including  the  state  colleges,  is  there 
adequate  provision  for  the  religious  life  of  the  students. 

A  few  institutions  maintain  a  chapel  service.  When  at- 
tendance at  this  service  is  voluntary  the  number  of  students 
attending  is  relatively  small.  A  few  bring  ministers  of  the 
several  churches  to  preach  on  Sunday.  Valuable  as  this  serv- 
ice is,  the  religious  instruction  given  lacks  continuity  and  the 
important  element  that  comes  from  personal  acquaintance  of 
teacher  and  student.  No  other  department  of  instruction  would 
attempt  to  maintain  its  life  by  such  a  plan. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  in  some  institutions  to  reduce 
rehgion  to  its  lowest  common  terms  acceptable  to  all  denomina- 
tions, and  use  this  as  a  sort  of  all  university  type,  but  so  much 
of  vital  truth  is  washed  out  in  this  process  that  not  enough 
is  left  to  adequately  solve  the  real  problems  of  earnest  students. 
If  this  plan  could  succeed  it  would  confound  the  present  con- 
fusion of  denominations  by  adding  a  new  one  to  the  list,  name- 
ly a  state  university  church.  In  many  institutions  there  is  no 
public  chapel  service  and  no  classroom  instruction  in  religious 
subjects. 

In  none  of  the  university  centers  are  the  local  churches 
equal  to  the  task  of  providing  for  the  religious  needs  of  faculty 
and  student,  in  any  really  adequate  manner,  without  help 
from  the  denomination  at  large. 

The   Christian   Association   has   done   good   service,    and 
has  a  yet  larger  part  to  play.     Its  g\ory  and  power  rest  in 
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the  fact  that  it  depends  upon  voluntary  student  initiative  and, 
control,  and  every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  main- 
taining these  elements  of  usefulness,  but  religious  worship  and! 
instruction  can  no  more  be  left  to  voluntary  student  initiative! 
and  control   than   can  biology   or  mathematics   or  any   otherl 
department  of  instruction.     In  addition  to  this,  most  of  thej 
universities  are  now  so  large  that  no  one  association  can  suc- 
cessfully deal  with  the  entire  student  body.     We  are  not  yetj 
able  to  set  a  definite  limit  to  the  number  of  students  that  canj 
be  handled  by  one  organization,  but  actual  practice  has  shown 
the  number  to  be  well  below  one  thousand.     Five  hundred  is 
nearer  the  limit  for  an  effective  organization. 

The  present  confusion  of  the  entire  subject  is  better  un- 
derstood when  we  consider  the  history  of  the  relation  of  the 
several  churches  to  higher  education.  For  many  years  the 
typical  American  college  was  either  controlled  by  some  church, 
or  was  affiliated  with  some  church  or  group  of  churches.  Wor- 
ship and  definite  religious  instruction  were  considered  to  be  one 
of  its  most  important  functions.  In  religious  faith  and  prac- 
tice the  faculty  and  students  formed  a  fairly  homogeneous 
body.  There  was  no  reason  for  neglecting  to  declare  the  full 
positive  faith  represented  by  the  college,  and  the  public  came 
to  look  to  the  college  as  one  of  the  most  important  agencies 
for  promoting  religion,  and  for  training  the  leadership  for  the 
churches.  The  churches  regarded  their  duty  done  when  they 
supported  the  college.  Whatever  the  failure  of  the  home  or 
of  the  church  in  the  religious  life  of  a  given  student  the  col- 
lege was  expcctetl  to  overcome  it.  The  churches  gave  ihe  col- 
lege their  prayers  and  their  money  and  left  the  college  to  do 
the  rest. 

Many  of  the  state  universities  during  their  early  years  fol- 
lowed the  general  type  of  the  church  college.  The  number 
of  students  was  small  and  the  relation  between  students  and 
faculty  intimate.  The  stress  of  the  curriculum  was  given  to 
the  humanities  rather  than  to  the  more  practical  money-making 
courses.  Faculty  members  were  selected  with  a  view  to  their 
religious  influence.  Clergymen  were  frequently  members  of  the 
faculty.  In  state  universities  of  this  type,  religion  held  a  cen- 
tral position. 
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Shortly  after  1890  a  remarkable  change  began.  The  com- 
mercial value  of  the  research  laboratory  and  experiment  sta- 
tion came, into  view.  Higher  education  took  on  a  new  impor- 
tance when  it  was  seen  what  could  be  accomplished  by  applied 
science.  Agriculture  rose  from  being  a  menial  task  to  the  rank 
of  a  learned  i)rofession.  Farmers  following  the  teaching  of 
tlic  i-o11egc  paid  their  mortgages  and  became  ca])italists.  TheN' 
took  a  keen  ])ersonal  interest  in  i)rofessors  and  lal)oratories 
that  gave  them  the  Babcock  milk  test,  and  cures  for  hog  chokra, 
oat  smut,  potato  blight,  and  the  like.  Manufacturers,  banks 
and  railroads  besought  the  university  for  the  trained  men 
they  required. 

Two  results  were  ])romptly  evident.  The  faculty  became  a 
company  of  specialists.  The  student  body  became  a  complex 
cosmopolitan  crowd  representing  all  shades  of  social,  political 
and  religious  faith  and  non  faith,  coming  from  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  homes. 

These  two  results  together  mark  one  of  the  hnest  ad- 
vances made  by  modern  American  democracy,  and  we  have 
only  begun  to  see  a  little  of  what  it  all  means  for  the  new 
civilization  that  is  being  created  out  of  the  new  passion  for 
education. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  the  presidents  sometimes  en- 
counter in  securing  adequate  appropriation  from  legislatures, 
there  are  no  public  institutions  so  willingly  supported  by  the 
taxpayers  as  the  state  universities.  When  citizens  who  have 
never  attended  a  college,  and  have  never  seen  the  state  univer- 
sity their  taxes  support,  talk  of  "our  university"  and  glory  in 
the  victory  of  "our  football  team,"  something  new^  and  worth 
while  has  been  accomplished  for  the  growth  of  civilization. 
Phis  is  what  has  been  done  within  a  few  years. 

But  these  same  two  results  of  the  new  movement  have 
profoundly  affected  the  religious  training  of  our  young  people. 

The  specialist  is  a  new  type  of  teacher.  He  is  selected  Ijc- 
cause  of  his  ability  to  deal  with  one  subject,  usually  with  one 
small  subdivision  of  one  subject.  His  promotion  usually  de- 
pends upon  his  productive  scholarship,  rather  than  upon  his 
wholesome  influence  in  the  lives  of  the  students  in  Ids  classes. 
The  competition  among  the  group  of  specialists  in  one  general 
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subject,  and  the  ambition  to  publish  resuhs,  coupled  with  the 
general  speeding  up  process  of  the  modern  university  all  con- 
spire to  force  his  interest  and  his  energy  into  his  highly  special- 
ized work  to  the  neglect  of  the  inner  life  and  human  interests 
and  relations  of  his  students,  until  the  average  university  teach- 
er is  not  often  a  competent  counselor  for  students  outside  his 
one  subject.  There  are  just  enough  brilliant  exceptions  to  make 
the  truth  of  this  statement  evident. 

The  change  in  the  character  of  the  student  body  has 
worked  to  the  exclusion  of  religious  training  fully  as  much. 
Even  when  the  teacher  is  competent  to  deal  with  the  big  prob- 
lems of  life  that  are  essentially  religious,  and  is  anxious  to  do 
so,  he  sees  so  much  danger  of  giving  offence  to  those  who 
will  not  accept  his  conclusions,  or  who  will  misunderstand  his 
statements  and  his  motive,  that  he  is  tempted  to  give  over  the 
attempt. 

While  these  momentous  changes  have  been  coming  in  the 
universities,  the  churches  have  gone  calmly  about  their  usual 
work  trusting  every  college  and  university  to  give  to  every 
student  a  well  rounded  preparation  for  life,  including  religion 
in  this  preparation. 

Something  must  be  done  to  bring  religion  to  its  regnant 
place  in  the  center  of  education.  Our  new  civilization  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  paganized;  cultured,  fine  and  intelli- 
gent, but  pagan.  Our  very  passion  for  improving  the  conditions 
of  life,  is  in  danger  of  luring  the  state  into  the  temptation  to 
earn  the  world  at  the  expense  of  its  soul.  This  finest  attempt 
at  enlightened  social  service  must  be  inspired  with  the  religious 
motive  and  underlaid  with  religious  sanctions  if  it  is  to  remain 
wholesome. 

The  scientist  who  lives  on  a  small  salary,  spends  his  life 
in  discovering  methods  and  processes  that  he  freely  gives  for 
the  good  of  the  public  is  a  missionary,  and  so  far  is  working 
on  a  religious  motive.  But  that  sort  of  life  is  not  self  propagat- 
ing. His  students  and  the  public  are  apt  to  accept  the  results 
of  his  self-sacrificing  labor  and  use  them  for  selfish  gain. 

The  principles  of  religion  must  be  taught  thoroughly  and 
systematically,  and  there  must  be  the  ])ractice  of  religion  in 
the  daily  life, 
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The  most  important  question  before  our  universities  and 
colleges  today  is  how  to  bring  this  about. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  most  of  our  state  universities  can 
properly  and  safely  do  much  more  than  they  are  now  doing; 
that  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  timidity  so  often  shown  when 
questions  of  religion  are  mentioned  in  public.  The  old  time 
sectarian  jealousy  is  rapidly  disappearing.  Both  in  the  class- 
room and  on  the  platform  each  member  of  the  university  ought 
to  be  able  to  express  his  religious  conviction  freely  and 
frankly,  provided  only  that  these  convictions  are  both  con- 
structive and  helpful. 

But  when  the  university  does  all  that  it  may  do  there 
will  be  much  left  for  the  churches,  and  the  university  cannot 
do  its  part  fully  and  safely  until  the  churches  do  their  part. 

Each  church  having  any  considerable  number  of  students 
on  the  campus  should  have  a  well  equipped  and  thoroughly  or- 
ganized church  near  that  campus ;  and  it  should  be  as  nearly  a 
model  of  its  kind  as  possible.  On  my  way  to  this  meeting  I 
travelled  for  a  distance  with  a  company  of  students  from  a 
university  school  of  engineering.  Four  professors  were  tak- 
ing them  to  visit  thirty-three  different  manufacturing  plants 
that  they  might  see  in  actual  operation  the  principles  they 
have  been  studying.  This  expensive  trip  is  a  condition  for 
graduation.  One  professor  told  me  the  boys  would  learn  more 
during  this  trip  than  in  a  year  of  study  on  the  campus.  In 
the  same  way  and  for  the  same  reason  the  students  should  see 
the  organized  forces  of  religion  in  actual  operation  in  the  com- 
munity life.  The  universities  are  developing  demonstration 
models  of  various  sorts  such  as  model  farms  and  model  schools, 
that  the  students  may  apply  their  new  learning  to  actual  con- 
ditions. The  model  church  in  the  university  center  is  the  next 
step. 

It  should  be  beautiful  and  worshipful  in  its  architecture; 
its  music  and  public  services  should  be  devotional  and  inspiring ; 
the  preacher  should  be  a  religious  specialist.  His  sermons  need 
not  be  lectures  on  art,  science,  philosophy  and  literature,  as 
the  university  deals  with  these  subjects  more  thoroughly  than 
any  one  preacher  is  able  to  do.  The  university  preacher  needs 
to  know  his  science  and  philosophy  well  enough  to  be  able  to 
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forget  it  when  in  the  pulpit,  and  to  deal  simpl}-  with  the  funda- 
mental life  problems.  The  university  student  is  ambitious  and 
is  training  for  leadership.  The  church  must  inspire  him  for 
service. 

The  church  building  must  have  ample  class  and  social 
rooms,  and  the  church  itself  receive  the  students  as  individual 
human  beings,  and  not  herd  them  off  in  the  back  seats  or  in 
a  gallery  to  be  treated  as  a  segregated  mass. 

This  model  church  will  not  be  a  student  chapel  but  a  nor- 
mal church  made  up  of  ordinary  folks,  as  nearly  as  possible 
like  the  one  the  boy  will  find  in  his  home  town  after  he  grad- 
uates, only  enough  better  in  its  spirit  and  equipment  so  he  \vill 
know  how  to  improve  the  old  home  church.  This  model  church 
must  have  a  social  message  and  a  social  program  of  service, 
and  the  students  and  faculty,  so  far  as  their  time  will  permit, 
must  be  brought  into  the  spirit  and  the  sweep  of  this  service. 

The  objection  urged  against  this  plan  is  that  there  are  too 
many  denominations,  that  if  the  several  churches  attempt  work 
for  students  there  will  be  a  glut  of  churches  about  the  campus. 

There  are  too  many  denominations,  and  to  the  university 
center  we  must  look  for  a  cure  for  a  condition  that  has  halted 
the  progress  of  religion. 

In  the  first  place  the  number  of  denominations  having  more 
than  one  hundred  students  in  any  one  university  is  not  more 
than  nine  or  ten.  In  most  of  the  universities  the  number  is 
less  than  nine.  A  denomination  that  is  strong  in  one  state, 
sending  a  large  number  of  students  to  the  university  is  weak 
in  another  state.  Two  years  ago  I  made  a  study  of  the  re- 
ligious preference  of  students  in  fifty-one  state .  universities 
and  colleges  and  discovered  the  facts  as  here  given.  There 
are  always  small  groups  of  students  and  faculty  members  be- 
longing to  churches  that  can  easily  affiliate  with  one  or  other 
of  the  churches  in  the  community.  Students  are  transient  and 
are  an  expense  to  the  local  church  rather  than  a  financial  asset. 
This  fact  rids  the  churches  of  the  pernicious  temptation  lo 
proselyte  and  to  secure  members  from  the  students  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  church. 

Once  a  church  gets  into  the  full  swing  of  work  with  and 
for  the  students  it  finds  it  can  care  for  people  of  manv  faiths. 
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and  can  send  them  out  at  the  end  of  four  years  loyal  to  orj^an- 
ized  Christianity,  trained  in  the  methods  of  church  service,  hut 
ready  to  give  themselves  to  any  other  church  that  maintains 
the  fundamentals  of  the  faith.  The  leaders  oi  the  new  day 
that  are  coming  from  churches  of  this  sort  in  university  centers 
will  not  tolerate  the  sacrifice  of  the  essential  things  of  life  and 
of  faith  for  the  maintenance  of  some  cherished  ecclesiastical 
traditions  and  millinery. 

A  new  impetus  for  church  federation  in  overchurched  com- 
munities is  coming  from  the  new  leaders  heing  trained  in  the 
universities. 

This  thing  is  now  being  done  in  many  university  centers, 
and  any  university  that  is  not  contributing  actively  and  vigor- 
ously to  this  end  is  failing  in  one  of  its  largest  tasks  and  most 
glorious  opportunities. 

But  there  is  another  step  now  being  taken.  The  church 
that  really  starts  on  a  constructive  program  for  its  own  students 
soon  finds  that  it  cannot  carry  through  its  own  program  alone. 
The  round  of  religious  truth  to  l)e  covered  in  class  instruction 
is  so  large,  and  the  amount  of  service  to  be  rendered  in  the 
community  and  the  university  so  complex,  that  it  is  forced  into 
cooperation  with  as  many  other  churches  as  will  cooperate. 

For  example,  a  few  instructors,  both  paid  and  volunteer 
are  employed.  If  the  teaching  is  to  be  of  university  grade,  and 
none  other  will  hold  the  attention  of  the  best  students,  each 
teacher  must  confine  himself  to  a  narrow  field  in  which  he  be- 
comes an  authority.  He  develops  and  repeats  his  course.  yVfter 
his  class  has  finished  it  needs  to  go  into  another  course  eciually 
well  taught.  No  one  church  can  or  ought  to  attempt  to  furnish 
all  the  classes,  and  with  so  much  to  be  done  duplication  of 
courses  means  the  neglect  of  multitudes  of  students.  A  United 
Church  School  of  Religion  is  the  necessary  and  logical  result. 

Whether  this  school  requires  a  United  Religious  Center 
Building  depends  entirely  upon  local  conditions,  the  proximity 
of  the  churches  to  each  other  and  to  the  campus,  but  that  it 
shall  be  a  united  movement  is  essential. 

The  Presbyterian  Church,  the  one  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve,  has  a  plan  for  providing  suitable  church  buildings  in 
university  centers  where  the  needs  of  the  community  and  the 
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number  of  students  call  for  such  buildings.  We  have  erected 
such  a  building  near  Pennsylvania  State  College,  are  now  com- 
pleting one  near  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture,  are  de- 
veloping plans  for  one  near  Michigan  University,  and  have 
other  centers  under  consideration.  Other  denominations  are 
working  along  similar  lines. 

Sectarian  rivalry  is  often  due  to  vested  interests  in  build- 
ings. The  churches  have  made  the  mistake  of  neglecting  the 
universities  in  the  past,  they  must  now  use  wise  caution  and 
avoid  the  mistake  of  erecting  unnecessary  buildings. 

Nineteen  Church  Boards  of  Education,  representing  as 
many  churches,  are  organized  into  a  Council  of  Church  Boards 
of  Education,  with  regular  meetings,  and  have  employed  a  sec- 
retary. This  council  is  making  a  careful  study  of  the  entire 
field  of  Christian  education  with  the  desire  to  prevent  duplica- 
tion and  competition  and  to  promote  the  highest  efificiency.  This 
council  has  been  at  work  only  five  years.  Its  paid  secretary 
has  been  at  work  only  a  few  months.  The  task  before  it  is 
very  large  and  is  complicated  by  the  unavoidable  mistakes 
made  when  the  churches  were  working  separately,  but  it  faces 
its  task  with  confidence  and  with  enthusiasm. 

Representatives  of  this  Council  of  Church  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation met  in  conference  with  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  the  National  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
for  consideration  of  cooperative  methods  between  all  religious 
forces  at  work  in  State  Universities. 

When  the  great  Commonwealths  governed  by  legislatures 
the  members  of  which  are  elected  in  the  heat  and  turmoil  of 
political  campaigns  have  found  a  way  of  uniting  all  parties 
in  the  support  of  a  system  of  public  education,  and  of  steadily 
improving  this  system,  the  churches  can  and  must  find  a  way 
by  which  they  will  unite  to  inspire  these  schools,  colleges  and 
universities  with  religion. 

The  churches  look  to  you,  gentlemen,  and  to  the  institu- 
tions you  represent,  for  help  in  the  doing  of  this  thing  that  is 
to  help  save  the  nation  from  cultured  commercial  paganism. 
If  you  will  allow  me  to  speak  for  the  Council  of  Church  Boards 
of  Education  I  wish  to  express  our  gratitude  to  you  individually 
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for  the  cordial  assistance  you  have  given  us  in  the  work  we 
have  attempted. 


The  President.  Is  there  any  discussion  of  these  papers? 
There  seems  to  be  none. 

If  there  is  no  discussion,  we  will  go  to  the  special  order 
of  business,  which  is  to  be  matters  concerning  the  Newlands 
bill.  Do  you  wish  to, go  into  executive  session  for  this  pur- 
pose ? 

President  Ellis.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  we  go 
into  executive  session. 

(The  motion  was   seconded  and  carried). 

:|;         *  :|:  :|:  ;fc         ^         *  ^ 

At  the  close  of  the  executive  session  a  recess  was  taken, 
the  Association  to  meet  at  6.30  p.  m.  at  the  University  Club. 


Monday  Evening  Session 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Association  was  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  6.30  o'clock  \).  m.,  after 
which  the  following  occurred  : 

The  PrilSIDENT.  Gentlemen,  it  was  arranged  lliat  at  the 
dinner  we  should  have  three  paj^ers,  and  that  after  these  three 
are  finished  we  should  take  up  the  question  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  proposal  with  regard  to  insurance  and  retiring 
allowances. 

The  first  paper  is  by  President  Duniway  of  the  University 
of  Wyoming,  "Written  Constitutions  for  Universities." 


Written  Constitutions  for  Universities 

BY 

President  Clyde  Augustus  Duniway 

President  Duniway.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen:  I 
was  somewhat  dismayed  when  I  found  that  this  was  a  talk 
which  was  supposed  to  be  given  after  dinner.  Up  to  the  time 
1  had  that  statement  made  to  me  I  had  not  realized  that  it  was 
possible  to  see  anything  of  sweetness  or  light  in  the  subject. 
I  had  taken  it  as  a  dreadfully  serious  thing,  involving  the  most 
complicated  problems  of  government,  a  fundamental  thing 
that  had  to  be  dug  out  by  the  roots  and  worked  at  with  a  sense 
of  grimness ;  and  even  after  the  notice  came  to  me  I  failed 
to  see  anything  in  it  that  would  minister  to  good  digestion. 
It  does  not  pay  to  work  hard  after  you  have  had  a  dinner  like 
this ;  and  yet  T  do  not  see  how  to  lighten  this  subject  in  any 
essential  way.  It  is  only  if  you  ])ut  personal  terms  into  it, 
and  try  to  see  what  is  the  matter  with  the  enfeebled  constitu- 
tions of  our  weak  and  aged  sisters  of  the  efifete  East — as  they 
are  fondly  called  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains — that  you 
begin  to  get  even  the  glimmer  of  anything  that  is  light  about 
the  subject;  or  it  is  only,  perhaps,  if  you  begin  to  inquire  into 
the  human  motives  of  those  who  today  seem  to  be  most  con- 
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cerned  about  written  constitutions  that  you  get  a  bit  of  relaxa- 
tion. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  see  from  observation  of  several  years, 
coupled  with  a  little  intensive  notice  of  the  last  few  months, 
the  demand  nowadays  for  a  written  constitution  springs  from 
a  desire  to  amend  the  unwritten  constitution  of  universities. 
It  is  hardly  a  deep-seated  purpose  to  rest  upon  the  principle 
that  every  university  should  have  a  written  constitution.  To 
some  extent  there  is  that  feeling — that  the  university  should 
have  its  fundamental  law  in  the  same,  sense  that  our  national 
government  and  our  state  governments  have  fundamental 
laws,  documents  which  should  state  succinctly  and  yet  broadly 
and  accurately  the  function  of  the  institution,  the  powers  of 
its  governing  board,  the  functions  and  powers  of  its  faculty 
and  its  various  subdivisions. 

I  find  confusion  as  to  what  is  a  written  constitution.  In 
attempting  a  classification  I  found  that  I  had  to  put  it  in  this 
way,  not  "those  who  have  and  those  who  have  not  written 
constitutions,"  but  "those  who  say  they  have  and  those  who 
say  they  have  not  written  constitutions,"  and  then  I  institute 
certain  comparisons. 

Of  the  institutions  which  say  that  they  have  written  con- 
stitutions I  have  put  first  the  University  of  California.  Presi- 
den  Wheeler  makes  that  statement  very  positively  in  his  letter. 
Then  the  University  of  Kansas,  which  has  comparatively  re- 
cently issued  a  document  calling  itself  the  constitution  of 
Kansas ;  then  the  University  of  Nevada  ;  then  Miami  Univer- 
sity ;  North  Dakota  which  likewise  circulates  a  typewritten 
document  called  a  constitution  ;  Ohio.  State  University — al- 
though with  his  usual  ability  as  a  careful  statesman,  President 
Thompson  left  me  in  great  doubt  as  to  whether  he  claimed 
that  he  had  or  had  not  a  constitution  ;  South  Carolina ;  Utah. 
And  finally  I  had  to  add,  after  I  had  made  the  analysis  of  all 
the  rest  of  them,  the  claim  that  Wyoming  has  a  constitution, 
considering  what  passes  for  a  constitution. 

Of  those  who  say  they  have  not  a  written  constitution  I 
list  Arizona ;  Colorado — and  that  is  based  partly  upon  the 
statement   from   President   Farrand   that   they   are   making  a 
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study  of  a  constitution  which  they  intend  to  propose ;  Idaho ; 
lUinois — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  since  1908  they  have  had  a 
document  which  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  certain  other 
documents  that  are  called  constitutions,  but  President  James 
says  they  have  not  a  constitution,  so  I  put  him  down  here ; 
Indiana,  Michigan — there,  when  President  Hutchins  replied, 
his  letter  ran  to  the  effect  "we  have  no  constitution,  but  there 
is  so  big  a  body  of  statutes  governing  the  University  that  I 
could  not  begin  to  send  you  a  copy  of  them ;"  Minnesota — 
there  again  the  statement  is  from  President  Vincent  that  they 
are  going  to  get  a  constitution,  and  therefore  I  have  to  assume 
that  he  says  they  have  not  one  now ;  Missouri,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  Ohio  University,  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Wiscon- 
sin. 

From  some  few  of  the  others  I  have  no  answer.  I  think 
I  have  answers  from  all  but  four  or  five  of  the  institutions, 
which  is  a  ver}^  high  proportion  of  answers  to  questions  from 
the  members  of  this  Association.  I  speak  as  one  having  guilty 
knowledge. 

When  you  come  to  look  at  this  thing,  what  do  you  find? 
Take  President  Wheeler's  case,  for  example.  He  says  :  "Yes, 
we  have  a  written  constitution."  Well,  what  is  it?  They 
had  an  act  of  the  legislature  passed  in  the  first  place  for  the 
establishment  and  organization  of  the  University,  defining  in 
broad  and  simple  terms  its  functions,  the  constitution  of  its 
board,  and  its  powers,  and  defining  the  powers  of  the  board 
in  creating  a  faculty,  and  the  powers  the  faculty  should  have 
when  created.  Subsequently,  when  a  constitution  was  made 
for  the  State  of  California,  this  statute  law  was  adopted  into 
and  incorporated  into  the  State  constitution.  So,  says  Presi- 
dent Wheeler,  they  have  a  constitution  for  the  University  of 
California.  When,  however,  you  look  at  the  content  of  that 
constitution,  you  find  that  it  bears  a  very  close  relationship  to 
some  of  the  statutes — I  have  not  been  able  to  encompass  them 
air — which  govern  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  Michigan 
has  no  constitution. 

If  you  turn  to  Ohio  State  University,'  you  find  there  a 
set  of  statutes  and  rules  which  are  exactly  comparable  to  the 
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statutes  and  rules  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  and  the 
President  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  says  they  have  no 
constitution. 

If  you  turn  to  the  so-called  constitutions  of  Kansas  or 
Utah,  you  find  that  they  are  codes,  hut  they  are  called  constitu- 
tions ;  and  then  a  similar  code  is  found  in  the  statutes  and 
rules  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  They  have  minor  dif- 
ferences, but  a  student  such  as  myself  is  not  able  to  discern 
any  difference  in  principle  between  the  constitution  in  the 
sense  that  Kansas  now  has  one  and  that  Ohio  State  has  one 
and  that  Wisconsin  may  be  said  to  have  one,  although  Presi- 
dent Van  Hise  claims  they  have  none. 

The  upshot  of  it  all  is — and  I  am  going  to  make  this  very 
brief,  because  I  have  the  caution  of  our  chaimian  that  the 
chief  object  of  my  presentation  is  to  provoke  discussion — 
that  in  one  sense  nearly  all  of  our  institutions  have  constitu- 
tions. They  are  mostly  different  from  the  constitution  of  the 
University  of  California,  which  represents  a  fairly  good  code 
subsequently  adopted  into  a  State  constitution,  and  therefore 
protected  from  changes  by  ordinary  processes  of  law  or  board 
action.  In  that  complete  California  sense,  few  of  us  have  con- 
stitutions, and  yet  nearly  all  of  us  have  our  institutions  in 
some  way  recognized,  with  some  of  the  broad  principles  of 
function  and  government  stated,   in   our   State  constitutions. 

In  still  a  different  sense  we  all  do  have  constitutions,  in 
some  cases  not  written ;  in  most  cases,  however,  written.  The 
constitution  of  Kansas,  for  example,  is  an  instrument,  unless 
I  greatly  mistake  the  situation,  that  could  be  repealed  next 
week  by  the  Board  of  Education  or  Control  in  Kansas.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  Utah  constitution.  It  contains  some 
clause — I  have  forgotten  now  exactly  what  it  is.  President 
Widtsoe — about  its  own  amendment.  I  cannot  recall  it,  I 
have  read  so  many  of  these  things  lately. 

President  Widtsoe.    It  may  be  amended  at  any  time. 

President  Duniway.  It  may  be  amended,  and  it  might 
even  be  abrogated  if  the  controlling  board  desired  so  to  do. 
Now,  a  constitution  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  it  would 
seem  to  me,  ought  not  to  be  a  code  capable  of  abrogation 
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by  a  board  of  trustees  or  any  other  board  of  similar  name. 
That  is  not  a  constitution.  That  is  a  code.  However,  we  tire 
of  phrases,  do  we  not?  Each  generation,  as  each  of  the  other 
generations,  wants  its  own  phraseolog}'.  What  used  to  be 
called  rules  and  regulations  now  must  be  called  a  constitution, 
or  they  do  not  come  up  to  the  present-day  fashion. 

So  I  take  it  that  in  one  sense  we  all  have  constitutions. 
In  a  few  cases  we  have  no  written  constitutions,  because  the 
powers  of  the  board  and  of  the  faculty,  or  the  several  divisions 
thereof,  are  so  simply  and  broadly  stated  as  hardly  to  consti- 
tute a  controlling  rule  of  action.  I  leave  it  to  the  political 
science  men  to  (juarrel  over  terms  if  they  please.  I  submit, 
without  regard  to  the  precise  niceties  of  definition,  that  a 
constitution  properly  so-called  ought  to  be  something  so 
solemnly  adopted,  and  with  such  legal  sanctions,  that  it  can- 
not be  abrogated  or  modified  by  the  board  which  operates 
under  it,  and  that  it  is  very  much  better  to  call  it  what  it  is, 
a  code  of  rules  and  regulations,  not  a  constitution. 

The  question  as  to  whether  such  a  code,  possibly  to  be 
called  a  constitution,  is  desirable,  is  one  for  you  to  resolve. 
I  am  going  to  suggest  only  this  principle  as  appealing  to  me — 
that  it  ought  to  be  stated  in  such  general  terms  that  it  leaves 
the  officers  of  administration  and  the  several  faculties  within 
their  fields  ample  room  in  which  to  secure  the  ends  of  their 
creation,  the  ends  of  their  several  offices.  It  should  not  re- 
quire the  services  of  a  Supreme  Court  to  tell  what  it  means, 
and  its  chief  characteristic  should  be  simplicity  and  breadth 
of  definition.  If  it  gets  beyond  that,  it  has  the  vices  of  some 
of  our  western  State  constitutions,  really  representing  an 
effort  by  a  convention  meeting  at  a  particular  time  to  legis- 
late for  the  next  generation,  which  is  fundamentally  wrong. 

The  subordinate  question — and  I  regard  it  as  subordinate 
not  because  it  is  not  important,  but  because  after  all  it  is 
not  the  biggest  question  of  principle — as  to  the  content  of 
the  constitution  or  code  of  rules  and  regulations,  does  not 
come  within  my  province.  I  would  suggest  again  only  the 
general  principles,  that  in  the  first  place  there  should  be  a 
fair  recognition  of  the  place  of  the  faculty,  which  is  legisla- 
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tion  for  the  educational  side  of  the  institution  ;  in  the  next 
place,  a  clear  and  fair  recognition  of  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility of  the  board  (some  body,  no  matter  how  constituted, 
with  or  without  faculty  representation)  to  settle  any  debatable 
questions ;  and  then,  in  the  third  place,  an  ample  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  that  kind  of  discretion  which  ought  to  characterize 
every  administrative  officer  if  he  is  at  all  equal  to  the  posi- 
tion he  holds. 

Such,  to  me,  would  be  the  simple  outline  of  a  "constitu- 
tion" if  we  could  have  such  a  fundamental  law.  But  when  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  have  a  real  constitution  under  the 
continuing  responsibility  that  we  owe  and  must  owe  in  nearly 
all  cases  to  the  State  legislature,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
need  codes  of  rules  and  regulations  which  should  be  flexible, 
should  be  broadly  stated,  and  (to  put  it  negatively)  should 
not  be  narrowly  restrictive  of  the  functions  to  be  exercised 
either  by  administrative  officers,  including  the  board,  or  by 
the  faculty.  ^ 

The  President.  Gentlemen,  this  topic  is  open  to  in- 
formal discussion.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  any  one 
speak  on  the  subject. 

If  no  one  wishes  to  speak  on  that  subject,  the  next  is: 
"The  Menace  of  the  Questionnaire"  by  President  Thompson. 

The  Menace  of  the  Questionnaire 

A  PAPER  BY 

President  William  Oxley  Thompson 
of  Ohio  State  University 

The  Method 

The  questionnaire  is  a  poj^ular  and  perhaps  a  prevailing 
method  of  inquiry.  Its  use  is  not  confined  to  the  educational 
circles  but  is  in  evidence  among  administrative,  business  and 
advertising  activities.  Doubtless  there  are  decided  merits  in 
such  a  method ;  else  its  widespread  use  would  be  difficult  to 
explain.  One  can  readily  imagine  that  a  suitably  prepared 
questionnaire  could  be  of  great  service  as  a  method  of  securing 
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information  from  sources  otherwise  not  available.  The  dif- 
ficulty here,  however,  is  no  less  than  in  the  art  of  quizzing  a 
class  upon  a  text  book  or  even  upon  one's  own  lectures.  The 
men  who  measurably  fail  in  this  regard  so  far  outnumber  those 
who  succeed  that  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  there  is  a  possible 
menace  in  the  use  of  a  questionnaire  by  a  great  majority  of 
people.  The  ability  to  ask  questions  as  they  ought  to  be  asked 
is  not  as  abundant  as  we  could  wish. 

As  a  matter  of  experience  it  may  be  said  that  the  ques- 
tionnaire has  had  a  very  extended  use  in  recent  years.  Nothing 
has  escaped  its  eagle  eye.  The  experience  is  now  so  frequent 
that  one  has  a  feeling  of  surprise  and  then  of  relief  if  the  daily 
mail  does  not  present  a  series  of  inquiries  about  something 
you  have  forgotten  or  have  never  heard  of. 

The  process  has  been  developed  until  we  all  know  of  sur- 
veys by  this  method  of  state  administrations,  of  legislatures,  of 
the  public  school  systems  within  a  state,  of  the  university,  of 
the  colleges  in  the  area  covered  by  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  and  of  a  large  number 
of  the  individual  activities  both  in  education  and  state  adminis- 
tration. 

The  Public  Interest 

In  the  presence  of  this  extended  use  of  the  questionnaire 
and  the  disposition  to  investigate  public  activities  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  direct  attention  to  the  attitude  of  mind  on  the 
part  of  the  public.  It  has  come  to  pass  that  every  time  an  in- 
vestigation is  proposed,  the  public  at  once  assumes  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  and  that  by  a  lucky  accident  some  pure  minded 
patriot  has  made  the  discovery.  Such  people  really  want  things 
to  be  right  and  are  willing  to  support  an  investigation  to  dis- 
cover the  truth.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  past  two  decades 
have  by  muck  raking  processes. developed  a  state  of  mind  that 
suspects  every  public  officer,  every  teacher  and  even  the  motives 
of  people  who  are  attending  to  their  business  with  commend- 
able fidelity.  The  desire  to  make  capital  out  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  others  is  still  so  strong  in  second  and  third  rate  people 
that  the  really  responsible  people  of  the  world  may  not  ignore 
what  is  going  on.  In  the  political  fields  this  is  especially  ob- 
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noxious  and  I  regret  to  say  that  in  educational  surveys  I  have 
been  compelled  to  think  the  motives  were  not  always  the  best. 

This  attitude  is,  of  course,  all  wrong.  An  honest  examina- 
tion of  the  banks  of  the  country  is  no  reflection  upon  them. 
It  is  a  measure  of  pubhc  safety.  In  the  educational  world 
and  the  business  world  all  competent  and  honest  men  desire 
a  systematic  audit  of  their  business  as  a  matter  of  informa- 
tion and  a  condition  of  further  progress. 

The  motive  back  of  our  actions  is  always  a  most  important 
consideration.  A  perfectly  innocent  exterior  for  the  moment 
may  hide  a  most  malicious  motive.  In  the  end  the  truth  will 
be  made  manifest  but  meantime  much  damage  is  done.  The 
questionnaire  then,  whether  used  in  public  investigations  or 
in  some  private  inquiries  is  liable  to  serious  abuse.  One  would 
not  question  the  motives  in  a  committee  representing  an  edu- 
cational association,  or  of  an  attempt  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education  to  obtain  the  facts  throughout  the  country  on  the 
conditions  of  education.  The  menace  from  such  quarters 
would  not  lie  in  the  motives  but  in  certain  other  features  to 
which  attention  will  be  directed  presently. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  public  survey 
has  developed  the  questionnaire  method  more  than  any  other 
agency  has  and  for  that  reason  it  may  be  proper  to  remark 
that  such  surveys  have  usually  assumed  an  importance  that 
the  results  have  not  justified.  There  has  been  an  air  of  au- 
thority rather  than  of  sincere  inquiry  upon  occasion  and  a 
certain  assurance  of  wisdom  in  such  matters  that  could  be 
questioned,  or  at  least  some  other  people  think  thev  could  be 
questioned.  The  public  survey  has  put  an  emphasis  upon  ir- 
relevant details  quite  out  of  proportion  to  their  importance. 
This  was  eminently  true  of  the  Ohio  survey  of  the  public 
schools,  which  nevertheless,  resulted  in  a  greatly  improved 
school  code.  The  mind  of  the  one  formulating  the  question 
may  see  great  possibilities  in  these  details  that  no  other  mind 
can  appreciate. 
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The  Form  of  the  Questionnaire 

The  form  of  the  questionnaire  often  presented  is  unfor- 
tunate in  tliat  a  satisfactory  reply  is  impossible.     Time  and 
again  1  have  found  myself  embarrassed  at  this  point.  The  one 
formulating  his  (|uestions  does  it  with  liis  own  problems  in- 
tensely before  him  and  does  not  ai)j)reciate  the  difficulty  the 
other  man   has  in  attempting  a  reply.      Something  has  been 
accomplished  in  recent  years  on  the  business  and  financial  side 
of  the  universities  through  an  association  of  accountants  and 
business  managers  who  have  in  many  particulars  agreed  upon 
the  titles  of  accounts  and  the  general  divisions  of  the  budgets. 
As  illustrating  the  embarrassments,  let  me  cite  the  inquiries 
as  to  salaries  and  number  of  hours  per  week  required.     Both 
these  items  change  from  year  to  year  and  often  from  semester 
to  semester.    Then  we  are  asked  as  to  the  independent  charge 
of  classes — that  is  whether  assistants  and  instructors  are  given 
such  independent  charge.    The  form  of  these  questions  and  the 
conditions  bound  to  obtain  in  any  large  and  growing  univer- 
sity render  all  replies  practically  useless.     We  all  agree  upon 
the  general  principles,  but  within  rather  broad  limits  must  ad- 
minister for  the  time  being  as  the  necessities  of  the  case  re- 
quire. 

Then  again  some  of  these  questions  raise  issues  that  are 
irrelevant  and  smack  of  espionage.  For  instance,  question 
eleven  by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Affairs  of  Wisconsin  is: 
"What  are  the  standards  of  living — social  and  economic — in 
the  university?"  This  being  interpreted  may  mean — do  the 
wives  wear  tailor  made  suits  or  does  the  family  live  on  a  vege- 
tarian diet,  or  are  any  of  them  impaired  social  units?  The  point 
I  have  in  mind  is  that  a  teacher  is  to  be  judged  by  the  net  re- 
sults of  his  work.  I  doubt  whether  any  man  who  believes  that 
his  home  is  his  castle  would  submit  to  that  sort  of  an  un- 
American  method  of  procedure.  On  the  important  issue  in- 
volved no  one  needs  to  make  a  questionnaire.  If  a  man's  do- 
mestic life  is  a  detriment. to  his  professional  career  the  world 
will  discover  the  fact  all  too  soon.  All  the  state  needs  to  know 
or  has  any  business  to  inquire  about  is  involved  in  the  general 
status  of  the  family.     Migh  school  teachers  and  college  pro- 
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fessors  are  not  so  far  from  the  level  of  the  communities  in 
which  they  live  as  to  create  any  scandal  or  general  complaint. 
Whether  you  have  a  Persian  rug  or  a  limited  library  has  a 
remote  relation  to  the  problem.  The  situation  is  usually  so 
obvious  that  no  time  or  money  need  be  spent  in  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  obvious. 

Another  experience  has  been  with  the  individualistic  in 
the  questionnaire.  The  Northwestern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  sent  out  a  questionnaire  through  a  com- 
mittee of  which  Professor  C.  H.  Judd  of  Chicago  was  chair- 
man. About  the  same  time  one  was  sent  from  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education.  It  would  have  taken  an  expert  clerk 
in  any  registrar's  office  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Rock- 
ies fully  one  month  to  make  a  fairly  satisfactory  reply  to  these 
two  documents.  Moreover,  there  were  very  few  of  the  ques- 
tions calling  for  precisely  the  same  information  in  form  al- 
though it  was  in  substance.  For  example,  how  many  members 
of  the  faculty  are  reported  in  the  published  lists  as  giving 
instruction  to  students  having  more  than  14  units?  To  answer 
that  question  exactly  would  require  a  checking  of  every  class 
card  for  all  students  of  the  university  with  but  one  item  in 
mind.  Now  suppose  after  this  labor  you  make  the  discovery 
that  seventy-five  percent  of  your  faculty  are  teaching  students 
with  more  than  14  units,  and  at  the  same  time  are  teaching  an 
average  of  one  or  two  students  who  have  exactly  14  units. 
What  is  the  conclusion  and  is  it  worth  the  war  prices  on  paper 
and  ink  ?  Then  we  are  asked  the  total  number  of  courses  ac- 
tually given  at  a  given  date.  Such  a  question  has  some  value 
but  very  little  interest  to  any  man  who  has  a  reasonable  intel- 
ligence as  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  academic  world. 

Then  we  have  had  some  inquiry  into  what  professors  are 
doing.  We  have  been  asked  whether  the  same  professor  teaches 
both  liberal  arts  students  and  engineering,  or  agricultural  stu- 
dents, etc.  We  have  been  asked  about  the  cost  per  student  of 
teaching  a  given  subject.  The  facts  are  that  the  department 
is  the  unit  in  our  state  universities  and  the  college  is  a  device 
for  convenient  administration  and  for  emphasis  upon  certain 
fundamental  subjects.  Economy,  efficiency  and  good  organiza- 
tion as  well  as  inspiration  and  helpfulness  among  teachers  re- 
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quire  that  the  institution  shall  have  one  department  only  on  the 
great  fundamentals  like  language,  mathematics,  physics,  etc.  It 
is  impossible  under  these  conditions  to  know  or  discover  how 
much  time  or  energy  a  given  teacher  gives  to  one  class  of 
students  as  against  another.  Our  sections  will  inevitably  be 
so  adjusted  that  no  more  than  a  guess  can  be  made  as  to  the 
division  of  time  and  money.  The  chief  issue  is  obscured  by 
a  diligent  search  after  the  useless.  Meantime  the  administra- 
tive officers  are  annoyed  by  a  certain  sense  of  making  a  nui- 
sance of  themselves  in  trying  to  fill  out  a  questionnaire. 

Another  inquiry  was  recently  made  as  to  where  graduates 
went  for  their  graduate  study.  This  inquiry,  like  some  others, 
ran  over  a  period  of  years.  That  sort  of  a  question  has  no  im- 
portant significance  but  requires  some  one  to  start  an  inquiry 
among  hundreds  or  perhaps  thousands  of  graduates  to  see 
whether  they  went  anywhere  for  graduate  work,  and  if  so, 
where  they  went  and  perhaps  in  the  long  run  why  they  went. 
If  the  question  had  gone  to  the  graduate  schools  asking  for 
their  enrollment  and  the  sources  of  the  enrollment  some  light 
might  have  been  shed  on  the  character  of  the  graduate  school. 
The  fact  that,  from  the  Ohio  State  for  example,  students  go 
for  their  graduate  work  to  Chicago,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Columbia,  Harvard  and  even  to  Ohio  State,  only  proves  that 
valuable  motto  of  the  old  copy  book — "Many  men  of  many 
minds."  .  j 

Another  sample  inquiry  is  concerning  new  enrollments — 
"With  how  many  units  did  they  enter?"  This  involves  not  only 
first  year  students,  but  all  advanced  students  as  well.  This  re- 
quires checking  over  of  every  student's  card  again  for  one 
purpose.  No  person  can  successfully  check  students'  cards  for 
several  statistical  reasons  at  once.  If  they  would  send  the 
questions  annually  in  the  spring  before  we  begin  to  register 
for  the  following  year  we  might  arrange  in  advance  to  get  the 
data  with  the  least  possible  labor.  They  send  these  out  at  their 
own  convenience  and  usually  at  our  inconvenience.  What  is 
even  worse,  the  new  committees  or  individuals  each  year  put 
their  questions  in  a  new  and  unanticipated  form.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  any  well  administered  institution  to  provide  against 
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the  freakishness  of  the  inquiring  mind  l)ent  on  research  into 
the  useless. 

Perhaps  I  have  said  enough  to  warrant  my  conclusion  that 
we  are  in  danger  of  too  much  stress  on  the  mechanisms  of 
education.  We  are  in  danger  of  spending  too  much  time  and 
energy  on  things  of  little  importance  and  of  emphasizing  the 
statistics  of  education  more  than  education  itself.  We  are  do- 
ing too  many  things  simply  because  others  are.  I  still  have 
some  admiration  for  character.  This  is  why  I  admire  Har- 
vard, Yale  and  Michigan.  Each  had  an  established  character 
of  dignity  before  the  modern  questionnaire  was  invented.  Let 
us  develop  our  own  initiative  and  use  it  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion and  research,  meantime  excusing  our  forces  from  being 
mere  imitators. 

Remedies 

May  I  suggest  a  few  things  by  way  of  remedy?  First  of 
all  let  us  assume  a  relation  of  honor.  I  love  to  think  of  a  pro- 
fessor as  a  person  whose  life  has  been  dedicated  to  learning. 
I  decline  to  think  of  him  as  a  hireling  for  a  day.  Why  then 
should  I  inquire  how  long  it  requires  to  eat  his  breakfast  or 
how  much  time  he  gives  to  the  reading  of  students'  papers,  or 
how  much  he  uses  in  really  advancing  his  learning  in  a  way  not 
directly  connected  with  his  duties  as  a  teacher,  or  how  much 
time  he  spends  in  general  or  in  miscellaneous  reading.  This 
all  strikes  me  as  childish  in  the  extreme.  No  wonder  that  a 
professor  in  a  prominent  university  within  thirty  days  said  to 
the  executive  officer  that  the  institution  paid  him  for  his  ten 
lectures  a  week  but  did  not  pay  him  for  the  time  used  in  pre- 
paring them. 

Second :  Let  us  as  presidents  set  the  example  by  refusing 
to  issue  such  documents  and  by  insisting  that  questions  shall 
be  such  as  an  efficient  institution  with  an  intelligent  office  force 
can  answer.  It  might  be  well  to  spend  some  of  our  own  time 
in  reading  official  reports  and  other  documents  to  find  out  what 
has  actually  been  done. 

Third :  The  business  division  of  our  universities  is  stead- 
ily approaching  uniformity  and  clearness.  Is  it  not  possible 
for  university  administration  to  approach  a  completeness  that 
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will  warrant  a  public  official  statement  that  will  answer  most 
purposes  ?  The  writer  has  adopted  the  plan  of  sending  the  an- 
nual financial  report  to  all  inquirers  on  financial  matters.  This 
may  be  studied  and  interpreted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  in- 
quirer. I  hope  before  retiring  from  service  to  see  an  educa- 
tional report  that  will  be  equally  useful  and  intelligible. 

Fourth :  Attention  should  be  directed  to  the  item  of  over- 
head, or  administrative  expense.  This  is  rai)idly  i^rowing  every- 
where. The  civil  service  and  the  accounting  system  of  Ohio 
added  about  four  thousand  dollars  directly  to  our  expense  with- 
out increasing  any  efficiency.  It  relieved  the  University  of 
certain  responsibility,  increased  the  expense  and  decreased  the 
efficiency,  all  because  we  had  in  force  a  better  system  of  civil 
service  and  of  accounting  than  the  State  provided.  All  through 
our  universities  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  expense  of 
purely  clerical  and  administrative  work.  Each  department  and 
each  professor  tends  to  develop  into  an  administrative  unit. 
The  result  is  much  duplication  and  repetition.  The  time  of 
the  teaching  profession  is  consumed  with  the  ]:)ublicity  of  the 
institution  rather  than  with  its  educational  work  and  problems. 
The  educational  enthusiasms  we  need  are  aroused  by  our  love 
of  learning  and  our  love  of  learners.  The  almanacs  of  educa- 
tion we  are  so  laboriously  compiling  these  days  as  a  result  of 
the  ubiquitous  and  infallible  questionnaire  will  never  produce 
a  race  of  educational  giants.  The  wicked  waste  of  life  in  com- 
piling many  of  these  questionnaires  is  only  equalled  b\-  the 
lack  of  the  moral  courage  to  burn  them  ninety  days  after  com- 
pilation when  ninety-nine  percent  of  them  are  out  of  date  and 
worthless. 

Oh  for  an  institution  with  a  heavenly  vision  and  the 
courage  to  obe}'  it. 


The  J 'resident.  The  third  paper  is:  "ShouUl  quality 
of  work  be  permitted  to  reduce  the  number  of  hours  required 
for  the  A.  B.  degree,  and  should  we  permit  the  abbreviation  of 
the  required  period  for  an  advanced  degree  by  means  of  com- 
bined curricula?" — President  Hill  of  the  University  of 
Missouri. 
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Should  Quality  of  Work  be  Permitted  to  Reduce 

the  Number  of  Hours  Required  for  the  A. 

B.   Degree,   and   Should   We   Permit  the 

Abbreviation  of  the  Required   Period 

For     an     Advanced     Degree     by 

Means  of  Combined  Curricula? 

BY 

President  Albert  Ross  Hill 

President  Hill.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us 
who  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  informal  dinner  given 
l)v  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  California  last  summer 
at  the  close  of  our  session  looked  forward  to  the  occasion 
(jf  this  dinner  with  great  pleasure,  but  also  w^ith  some  fear 
that  we  might  change  a  very  pleasant  occasion  into  a  formal 
meeting  with  hard  work.  I  did  not  wish  to  take  any  step  that 
would  lead  in  that  direction,  and  so  I  have  prepared  no  paper. 
I  was  about  to  write  a  paper  on  the  topic  assigned  me — and  I 
wondered  why  the  committee  had  assigned  me  two  papers — 
when  I  discovered  that  the  first  one  was  to  be  given  as  a  post- 
prandial talk. 

The  topic  is  one  that  I  suppose  it  is  natural  for  me  to 
speak  upon,  as  the  University  of  Missouri  has  been  carrying 
on  an  experiment  in  connection  with  the  giving  of  quantitative 
redit  for  quality  of  work;  but  let  me  say  that  quality  has 


L 


received  recognition  for  a  very  long  time  in  university  work, 
it  has  received  recognition  in  the  form  of  honors.  In  the 
English  and  Scotch  universities,  and  in  fact  in  all  the  univer- 
sities of  the  British  empire,  honors  curricula  or  honors  courses 
are  established,  and  the  best  students  often  take  an  honors 
diploma  when  they  finish  the  four-year  academic  course,  as 
well  as  the  bachelor  of  arts  diploma.  Now  that  is  a  credit 
for  honor,  resulting  in  the  giving  of  two  diplomas.  But  this 
quality  of  work  also  received  recognition  in  another  way.  I 
can  perhaps  illustrate  it  best  by  reference  to  the  institution  that 
I  attended  as  a  college  student  in  Canada.  In  Dalhousie  Col- 
lege, in  Halifax,  we  had  honors  curricula   in  all  the    funda- 
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mental  lines — classics,  mathematics,  physical  sciences,  biolog- 
ical sciences,  and  philosophy.  I  took  the  honors  course  in 
philosophy  myself,  and  thus  became  familiar  with  the  system 
No  one  was  admitted  to  an  honors  curriculum  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  junior  year,  and  his  admission  was  determined 
by  the  quality  of  the  work  he  had  done  the  first  two  years 
when  all  courses  were  required.  At  once  on  being  admitted  to 
the  honors  curriculum  the  student  was  given  his  freedom. 
All  other  students  had  still  certain  requirements,  but  the  stu- 
dent in  the  honors  curriculum  was  in  the  first  place  given  full 
freedom  of  election  aside  from  his  honors  work,  and  in  the 
next  place  he  was  freed  from  a  certain  number  of  courses. 
This  varied  with  the  curriculum  concerned.  In  philosophy, 
as  I  recall  it,  we  were  freed  from  one  course  in  the  junior  year 
and  two  courses  in  the  senior  year.  Thus  there  was  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  quality  of  work,  and  the  variety  of  work  taken  was 
correspondingly  reduced ;  and  that  system  has  been  in  use  for 
a  long  time  in  all  the  universities  of  the  British  Empire. 

It  has  resulted  in  those  institutions,  I  am  sure,  in  train- 
ing students  to  independent  work  to  an  extent  that  American 
students  rarely  get  an  opportunity  to  learn  as  undergraduates. 
They  must  register  by  hours  for  every  bit  of  credit  they  get ; 
but,  as  undergraduates,  those  of  us  that  studied  for  honors  in 
Canadian  universities  had  to  learn  to  work  independently  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years.  As  I  recall  it,  I  was  in  class  about  six 
times  a  week  as  a  senior,  and  I  worked  like  a  slave  during 
that  period.  Why?  Because  there  were  examinations  that 
lasted  about  a  month  at  the  close  of  the  senior  year,  covering 
the  work  of  the  entire  two  years  so  far  as  the  special  field 
which  we  selected  for  honors  was  concerned.  For  instance 
the  entire  field  of  philosophy  and  ethics  and  general  theory  of 
psychology'  and  logic  had  to  be  covered.  There  was  outlined 
for  us  certain  important  works — for  instance,  in  ethics,  Sidg- 
wick's  "Methods  of  Ethics,"  Greene's  "Prolegomena  of 
Ethics,"  and  works  of  that  kind ;  and  so  in  metaphysics  and  in 
logic.  We  knew  in  a  general  way  that  such  discussions  as  were 
to  be  found  in  those  books  would  be  the  sort  of  material  we 
had  to  work  on,  and  we  were  given  complete  freedom  for  that 
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work ;  whereas  students  that  had  not  been  admitted  to  honors 
curricula  were  required  to  take  certain  specified  courses  two 
and  three  hours  a  week  each  all  through  the  last  two  years. 

In  American  universities,  this  system  of  giving'  recogni- 
tion for  higii  quality  by  honors  disappeared  a  short  time  ago. 
I  think  just  about  the  time  I  came  to  the  United  States  as  a 
student,  25  years  or  so  ago,  the  practice  was  discontinued  in 
practically  all  the  American  universities.  Harvard  and  a  few 
others  still  retaining  honors  in  some  form.  But  what  hap- 
pened ?  Why,  this  is  what  happened :  A  student  who  showed 
himself  capable  of  doing  a  superior  quality  of  work  was  per- 
mitted to  carry  more  courses  and  thus  graduate  a  little  earlier. 
In  short,  the  student  that  had  shown  that  he  could  work  inde- 
pendently and  did  not  need  the  teacher  so  much  as  the  others, 
was  told:  "Go  into  some  more  courses  and  be  put  under 
tutelage  a  little  more,"  just  reversing  the  method  that  had 
been  followed  and  is  still  followed  in  the  universities  of  the 
British  Empire.  In  this  way  students  came  finally  to  be  able 
to  get  the  bachelor's  degree  in  three  or  three  and  a  half  years 
in  nearly  all  the  institutions  of  this  country.  This  was  the 
practice  of  the  University  of  Missouri  until  about  eight  years 
ago,  when  we  adopted  the  present  system,  which  provides 
that  no  student  shall  register  for  more  than  sixteen  hours — 
fifteen  being  the  normal — but  any  student  who  makes  a  grade 
superior  to  the  average  is  allowed  15  per  cent  extra  credit 
toward  graduation  for  that  course,  and  the  very  few  students 
who  can  make  the  very  highest  grade,  known  as  "Excellent," 
are  given  30  per  cent  extra  credit.  A  student  who  makes 
"E"  on  everything  could  in  this  way  graduate  in  a  minimum 
of  three  years.  I  believe  that  one  student  has  been  able  to 
make  "E"  in  everything  in  the  eight  years  that  this  system  has 
been  in  operation ;  but  there  have  been  a  good  many  students 
making  "E"  and  "S"  grades  exclusively,  so  that  they  were 
able  to  get  through  in  three  and  a  half  years. 

Correspondingly,  we  said :  "The  student  that  is  passable, 
but  is  inferior  to  the  average,  shall  have  his  grade  reduced 
15  per  cent."  That  is  the  system  on  which  we  work,  prac- 
tically all  students  carrying  the  same  amount  of  work,  but  the 
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excellent  and  superior  students  being  given  extra  credit, 
credit  for  quality,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  inferior  but  passable 
students  experiencing  a  reduction  of  their  credit. 

Last  year  one  of  the  faculty  opposed  to  this  system  made 
a  speech  at  a  faculty  meeting  in  which  he  denounced  it  as 
tending  to  send  away  from  the  University  nearly  all  of  our 
best  students  before  the  end  of  four  years,  and  thus  depriving 
us  of  the  advantage  of  having  the  very  best  students  there  as 
long  as  possible,  and  on  the  other  hand  tending  to  hold  in- 
ferior students  more  than  four  years,  and  thus  loading  us  up 
with  an  extra  number  of  inferior  students.  I  had  the  deans 
of  arts  and  agriculture,  where  this  system  prevails,  where  they 
have  elective  work  very  largely,  make  out  a  report  for  me ; 
and  I  found  that  only  two  students  in  arts  in  each  of  the  last 
two  years,  out  of  classes  averaging  from  160  to  200,  had 
actually  quit  university  work  before  the  completion  of  four 
years,  though  they  had  secured  additional  credits;  and  were 
remaining  as  graduate  students.  The  situation  is  the  same  in 
agriculture.  Of  course,  the  inferior  students  were  bound  to 
stay  longer.  This  has  brought  the  average  attendance  above 
four  years,  because  those  that  have  made  high  grades  stay 
for  additional  work,  advanced  work,  and  the  inferior  ones 
have  to  stay  more  than  four  years  to  get  their  work  completed. 

So  it  seems  there  is  little  in  the  objection  that  it  enables 
students  to  get  away  earlier.  Besides,  I  may  point  out  that 
if  you  are  going  to  let  students  take  extra  work  and  thus 
get  through  earlier,  you  are  in  the  same  way  getting  rid  of 
3'our  best  students  before  the  end  of  four  years.  If  students 
can,  by  taking  18  or  20  hours  a  semester  instead  of  15, 
graduate  in  three  yeiirs,  the  same  argument  would  hold  as 
applied  to  them,  with  this  difference — that  credit  for  quality 
does  stimulate  high  quality  of  work. 

I  have  said  to  students  who  have  spoken  to  me  per- 
sonally about  the  matter  when  the  dean  of  a  faculty  had  not 
permitted  them  to  carry  more  than  16  hours,  when  if  they 
could  just  carry  a  few  more  hours  they  would  be  able  to  get 
through  in  a  half-year  less  time;  T  have  said:  "\\'hv  don't 
you  put  the  best  that  is  in  you  into  tlie  courses  approved  by 
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the  dean  and  make  'Excellent'  or  'Superior'  grades?"  and  I 
have  received  replies  from  nearly  all  these  people :  "Oh,  it 
is  very  much  easier  to  make  18  or  20  hours  by  registering  for 
that  number  and  making  average  grades  than  it  is  to  make  18 
or  20  hours  by  getting  'E'  and  'S'  grades  on  15  or  16  hours." 
Of  course  it  is,  because  the  mediocre  student  with  industry  and 
physical  strength  can  stand  to  carry  the  18  or  20  hours  and 
get  through  somehow,  vv^hile  at  the  same  time  he  reduces  the 
general  standing  of  all  the  work  of  the  class  he  is  in,  especially 
if  a  number  do  the  same  thing,  but  the  same  students  might 
not,  however  industrious,  make  more  than  medium  grades  on 
15  hours  because  they  do  not  have  it  in  them  to  do  the  quality 
of  work  that  would  enable  them  to  make  the  higher  grades. 

So,  then,  so  far  as  the  graduation  of  students  earlier 
is  concerned,  and  letting  the  best  students  leave  the  univer- 
sity earlier,  it  has  certainly  no  greater  effect  than  the  other 
system  of  letting  them  take  more  hours ;  and  I  know  that 
with  us,  at  any  rate,  it  has  had  the  effect  of  retaining  the  best 
students  longer,  because  they  have  been  tempted  to  go  into 
graduate  work  earlier. 

It  is  said  that  credit  for  quality  varies  the  educational 
content  in  the  education  of  difi'erent  students.  That  is  true, 
but  what  of  it?  Personally,  I  cannot  see  that  this  is  a  strong 
argument  against  it.  The  system  as  I  have  reported  it  in  the 
English,  Canadian  and  Australian  universities  has  done  that, 
and  apparently  with  good  results.  The  old  University  of 
Virginia  did  that,  and  I  have  never  heard  that  the  standard 
was  thereby  lowered.  I  doubt  whether  the  standard  right 
now  in  the  University  of  Virginia  has  been  improved  by  the 
abandonment  of  that  system  and  the  requirement  of  the  defi- 
nite 120  hours.  I  do  not  see  wdiy  the  student  who  puts  in 
more  work,  delves  more  deeply  into  a  subject,  may  not  receive 
credit  for  that,  just  as  you  give  him  the  credit  for  taking  a 
larger  number  of  courses. 

It  is  said  that  this  cannot  apply  to  engineering  and  other 
required  curricula.  Well,  it  is  true  that  the  system  cannot  so 
easily  be  applied  to  a  curriculum  like  that.  I  might  have  said 
at  the  outset,  but  I  think  this  is  the  better  time  to  say  that  the 
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university  faculty  of  the  University  of  Missouri  has  simply 
outlined  this  system  of  credit  for  quality  and  provided  the  per- 
centages of  increase  and  decrease,  but  has  left  each  special 
faculty  to  determine  whether  it  wants  to  accept  it  for  its  work 
and  apply  it  to  its  students  or  not;  so  that  the  engineering 
faculty,  dealing  largely  with  four-year  and  five-year  required 
curricula,  has  said:  "It  is  not  applicable  in  our  case.  Here  it 
is  the  variety  of  work  that  our  students  need."  They  may  be 
right  or  wrong,  but  you  can  see  that  you  can  use  it  in  one 
division  of  the  University  and  not  in  others.  So  our  law 
faculty  has  said  that  inasmuch  as  the  law  curriculum  is  prac- 
tically a  required  curriculum  from  beginning  to  end,  with  very 
few  electives,  it  is  not  applicable  there,  so  they  do  not  apply  it. 
They  grade  their  students  according  to  the  general  grading 
system  of  the  university,  but  they  do  not  give  credit  for  quality 
or  reduce  for  inferior  quality.  They  let  students  when  they 
have  passed  in  their  courses  get  normal  credit  for  the  work. 

It,  then,  may  be  operated  in  an  institution  with  reason- 
able flexibility,  applying  it  in  the  case  of  the  elective  courses, 
and  not  applying  it  in  the  case  of  the  required  courses  or  cur- 
ricula. 

I  think  I  have  seen  one  objection  brought  against  it  that 
is  of  some  fundamental  importance,  if  true.  It  is  said  that 
it  gives  an  undue  emphasis  to  artificial  stimulation  of  work. 
Now,  all  marking  systems  do  that,  more  or  less.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  determine  for  myself — since  some  of  our  pro- 
fessors claim  that  it  has  and  some  claim  that  it  has  not — 
whether  its  operation  in  the  University  of  Missouri  has  re- 
sulted in  a  keener  interest  in  marks  than  students  had  before. 
I  should  say  this,  however,  that  if  the  marking  is  done  as  it 
should  be  done,  so  as  to  express  the  careful  judgment  of  an 
instructor  regarding  the  quality  of  the  student's  work,  I  can- 
not see  much  difference  between  a  student's  trying  to  do  high 
quality  of  work  and  trying  to  secure  a  high  mark  ;  I  think 
there  is  no  more  objection  to  it  from  this  standpoint,  so  far  as 
the  incentive  to  secure  marks  is  concerned,  than  applies  to  any 
system  of  grading  students  and  giving  them  marks.  If  it 
becomes  vicious,  it  must  be  due  to  the  fact  that  teachers  set 
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examination  questions  that  are  capable  of  bringing  to  a  stu- 
dent a  high  grade  of  credit  when  only  mediocre  attainments 
are  demanded. 

In  general,  then,  I  should  say  for  the  system  of  credit 
for  quality  that  it  is  applied  by  us  in  just  a  new  form;  that 
it  is,  after  all,  the  old  system  of  giving  honors  where  honors 
are  due ;  but  that  it  has  incorporated  both  the  old  honors 
system  of  the  British  universities  and  of  the  oldest  institutions 
in  this  country  and  the  modern  tendency  to  let  students  of 
high  ability  complete  a  four-years'  curriculum  in  less  than 
four  years. 

I  find  in  the  topic  as  announced  that  I  am  to  deal  also 
with  the  question  of  the  abbreviation  of  the  period  for  gradu- 
ate study  by  means  of  combined  curricula.  I  shall  speak  very 
briefly  upon  that,  as  I  know  you  are  concerned  about  your 
pensions  and  your  insurance  policies,  and  wish  to  get  to  that 
topic. 

We  have  now  in  nearly  all  our  universities  a  system  by 
which  a  student  may  combine  work  in  arts  and  sciences  and 
law,  engineering,  or  other  professional  curricula  so  as  to  save 
a  year,  a  seven-year  course  being  completed  in  six  years. 
The  merits  of  that  I  shall  not  discuss,  but  shall  point  out 
that  if  that  is  done  I  can  see  no  reason  why,  by  means  of 
credit  for  quality,  a  reduction  in  time  for  the  doctor's  degree 
or  the  master's  degree  might  not  be  made  possible.  I  cannot 
see  why  a  student  who,  before  the  completion  of  four  years, 
is  able  to  get  started  well  on  advanced  courses  and  what  we 
would  normally  treat  as  graduate  work,  might  not  thereby  be 
permitted  to  save  some  time  in  the  residence  required  for  the 
master's  or  the  doctor's  degree ;  in  short,  why  there  should  not 
be  combined  curricula  of  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
courses  as  well  as  of  the  undergraduate  and  professional 
courses. 

It  has  seem.ed  to  me  that  it  might  be  well  to  say  to  any 
student  working  under  this  system  of  credit  for  quality  that 
he  cannot  get  a  degree  at  all  in  less  than  four  years,  but  that 
other  privileges  will  be  granted  if  anybody  feels  that  there  is 
a  special  virtue  in  the  four  years'  residence,  if  anybody  feels 
that  that  unit  was  somehow  sent  down  from  heaven  for  us, 
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and  that  there  is  an  abandonment  of  all  our  college  ideals  if  we 
let  a  student  graduate  in  less  than  four  years.  If  the  faculty 
feels  that  way  about  it,  I  should  say,  let  us  meet  the  situation 
for  the  individual  brilliant  student  by  giving  him  his  credit  on 
the  books,  holding  him  for  four  years  for  his  bachelor's  de- 
gree, but  letting  him  get  a  master's  degree  in  less  than  the 
usual  time,  just  as  the  English  universities  let  him  get  an 
honors  diploma  also.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  students  in 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  who  are  reading  for  honors  do  re- 
main an  additional  year  before  they  come  up  for  their  final 
examination  and  the  securing  of  the  honors  diploma,  and 
their  honors  diploma,  therefore,  really  corresponds  to  the  mas- 
ter's degree  with  us  in  large  measure. 

I  may  say  also,  without  any  intention  to  reflect  upon  the 
quality  of  the  work  done  in  our  American  universities,  that 
the  first-rank  honors  men  from  the  Canadian  universities  have, 
with  their  l)achelor  of  arts  and  their  honors  diplomas,  won 
what  is  the  equivalent  of  a  master's  degree  in  the  case  of  most 
of  our  masters  in  American  universities  who  have  postponed 
the  period  of  independent  work  until  after  taking  a  bachelor's 
degree.  So  there  would  be  no  great  sacrifice  of  educational 
standards  if  we  were  to  permit  this  telescoping  of  the  under- 
graduate and  graduate  work,  as  we  already  have  the  under- 
graduate and  professional  work. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  it  will  not  be  advisable  for 
me  to  continue  the  discussion  longer.  The  whole  subject 
of  credit  for  quality  involves  certain  fundamental  questions 
which  I  have  touched  upon  very  briefly,  but  have  not  the  time 
to  elaborate. 


I 


The  President.  Gentlemen,  the  next  subject  for  our 
consideration  is  the  new  plan  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  in 
regard  to  insurance  and  retiring  allowances.  I  will  ask  the 
Secretary  to  make  a  statement  in  starting  that  discussion  ofif. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

-i-  5(C  ^fi  Ijl  !;:  SfC  ^  ^ 

(Adjournment  was  taken  until  nine  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning). 
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The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  9.00 
o'clock  A.  M. 

The  President.  The  Secretary  will  read  a  report  to 
the  Association. 

Report  of  Committee  on   Reorganization   of 

Education 

The  Secretary.  President  McVey  is  not  in  the  room, 
and  he  has  requested  me  to  read  this  report.  He  says  it  is 
necessarily  antecedent  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Nominations.  This  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Re- 
organization of  Education.  It  recommends  the  following: 

(1)  That  President  George  E.  Vincent  be  appointed 
permanent  representative  of  this  body  as  a  member  of  the 
Council  for  the  Advancement  of  Medical  Education. 

(2)  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  promulgate 
the  views  of  this  Association  on  definitions  and  requirements 
for  degrees.  That  this  committee  shall  have  full  power  to  con- 
fer with  a  similar  committee  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities. 

(3)  That  the  committee  be  authorized  to  undertake  the 
study  of  undergraduate  academic  curricula  beginning  with 
the  studies  associated  in  the  group  known  as  the  social  sciences. 

(Signed), 

F.  L.  McVey,  Chairman, 
A.  Ross  Hill, 
George  E.  Vincent, 
Henry  Suzzallo. 

The  President.  You  have  heard  this  report.  What 
action  will  be  taken  in  regard  to  it  ? 

President  Denny.     I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried). 

The  President.  That  carries  with  it,  of  course,  the 
recommendations  in  the  report. 
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The  President.     Are  there  any  further  reports? 

The  first  thing  on  our  program  this  morning  is  a  paper 
on  "Supervision  of  Younger  Teachers  in  a  University"  by 
President  Vincent  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Supervision  of  Younger  Teachers  in  a 
University 

BY 

President  George  Edgar  Vincent 

There  is  a  decided  interest  in  the  supervision  of  Univer- 
sity teaching.  The  Wisconsin  Survey  emphasizes  the  need  of 
such  supervision.  The  Department  of  Economics  at  Harvard 
has  asked  the  Department  of  Education  to  study  classroom 
methods  of  instruction  in  Economics.  The  subject  of  Univer- 
sity teaching  and  the  supervision  of  it  comes  up  for  frequent 
discussion. 

There  are  three  fallacies  current  in  academic  life  and  ad- 
ministration. (1)  There  is  a  failure  to  distinguish  between 
Junior  College  work  and  genuine  University  work.  (2)  There 
is  danger  in  assuming  that  the  taking  of  a  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  involves  a  training  in  teaching.  A  college 
teacher  ought  to  have  the  kind  of  scholarship  which  is  certified 
by  the  doctor's  degree,  but  he  ought  to  have  a  good  deal  more. 
(3)  "Academic  Freedom"  is  misinterpreted  to  mean  irresponsi- 
bility and  evasion  of  oversight  and  testing.  The  American 
college  professor  is  well  protected.  He  outlines  his  own 
courses,  does  his  own  teaching,  sets  his  own  examinations 
and  reports  his  own  markings.  No  other  profession  is  so 
thoroughly  protected  from  outside,  objective,  independent 
checking  up. 

In  undergraduate  courses  the  younger  instructors  ought 
to  have  the  oversight  and  the  aid  of  the  older,  more  experi- 
enced members  of  the  teaching  staff.  This  is  important  both 
for  the  sake  of  the  students  and  for  the  sake  of  the  younger 
instructors. 

The  methods  of  such  supervision  ought  to  be  varied, 
flexible  and  informal.     The  visiting  of  classes  is  valuable  but 
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dangerous.  Unless  the  visiting  can  be  done  on  a  large  scale, 
unless  it  can  cover  practically  all  the  younger  instructors,  un- 
less the  visits  can  be  fairly  numerous,  the  results  are  likely 
to  be  misleading.  Such  a  system  may  easily  do  great  injustice. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  a  demand  for  a  widespread  custom 
on  the  part  of  the  older  men  of  frequenting  the  classrooms  of 
the  younger. 

When  a  large  number  of  sections  are  being  conducted  by 
a  group  of  instructors,  frequent  conferences  between  these 
instructors  and  older  men  afford  a  most  valuable  kind  of 
supervision.  These  discussions  properly  conducted  are  really 
a  symposium  on  methods  of  instruction.  Experiences  are  re- 
ported, sifted,  and  organized  into  a  cooperative  procedure. 

A  common  examination  for  a  set  of  sections  is  a  useful 
device.  The  instructors  confer  and  agree  upon  a  common 
examination  to  be  given  to  all  the  sections.  Some  older  man 
who  is  the  leader  of  the  course  supervises  the  whole  affair. 
The  process  of  working  out  the  examination  questions  and 
reading  the  papers,  the  conferences  in  connection  with  these 
matters  have  their  genuine  value. 

Departmental  meetings  in  the  same  way  have  large  possi- 
bilities. Too  often  these  meetings  are  held  infrequently  and 
hurriedly  for  purely  administrative  purposes,  to  apportion 
courses,  to  decide  on  text-books,  to  make  recommendations  of 
different  kinds.  Departmental  meetings,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  older  men,  ought  to  be  used  consciously  for  educational 
and  teacher-training  ends.  There  are  University  departments 
in  which  valuable  educational  results  are  being  achieved  in 
this  way. 

Any  attempt  to  introduce  into  academic  life  a  system  of 
supervision  at  all  comparable  with  that  employed  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education  would  be  futile  and  unfortunate. 
There  is  too  much  tendency  already  towards  systems  and 
formal  administrative  machinery.  We  should,  however,  insist 
that  the  older  men  have  the  responsibility  for  the  instruction 
that  is  given  by  the  younger  men.  We  should  demand  more 
accurate  information  about  younger  teachers  when  proposals 
for  promotion  or  dismissal  are  made.     We  should  ask  the 
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heads  and  chairmen  of  departments  what  they  really  know 
about  these  younger  instructors,  their  personality,  teaching 
ability,  etc.,  from  personal,  first-hand  observation. 

There  will  be  more  and  more  wise,  friendly,  sympathetic 
supervision  of  younger  teachers  in  our  universities.  We  shall 
increasingly  recognize  that  for  successful  college  teaching 
something  more  than  accurate  scholarship  is  necessary.  We 
may  not  satisfy  wholly  our  pedagogical  enthusiasts  who  would 
conduct  normal  courses  for  college  teachers,  but  we  shall  come 
to  meet  these  specialists  something  like  half  way. 


The  President.  Is  there  any  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion? We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  informal  discussion  of 
any  of  these  questions. 

*  Dr.  Capen.     Mr.  President,  I  am  not  a  member  of  your 
Association 

The  President.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you 
speak  on  this  subject. 

Dr.  Capen.  You  were  kind  enough  yesterday  to  extend 
me  the  courtesy  of  the  floor. 

About  four  years  ago  I  attempted  to  make  a  very  super- 
ficial investigation  of  the  extent  to  which  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  country  had  supervised  the  work  especially 
of  the  younger  instructors.  I  received,  I  think,  returns  from 
some  70  or  80  institutions  which  were  in  the  upj)er  class  of 
American  institutions ;  and  while  I  do  not  happen  to  recall 
the  figures  at  this  moment,  a  very  small  percentage  had  made 
any  effort  whatsoever  to  discover  whether  young  instructors, 
especially,  were  doing  tlie  kind  of  work  that  was  expected  of 
them.  Pretty  nearly  every  president  who  replied  to  my  in- 
quiry declared  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  some  other 
basis  for  determining  whether  an  instructor  should  be  reap- 
pointed at  the  end  of  the  year  than  the  basis  then  existing. 
Almost  all  of  them  thought  that  some  form  of  supervision  of 
the  non-mechanical  type  would  be  desirable. 

I  simply  add  this  bit  of  information  to  what  President 
\'incent  has  said  ;  and  I  should  like,  because  the  question  in- 
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terested  me  then  very  much  and  still  does,  to  emphasize,  pos- 
sibly, one  or  two  other  points. 

Of  course  it  is  very  essential  that  the  men  who  are  not 
fitted  for  academic  teaching  should  be  discovered  early  in  their 
career,  and  perhaps  assisted  into  some  other  occupation  ;  but 
I  believe  it  is  quite  as  essential,  perhaps  even  more  essential, 
that  the  promising  youngsters  who  are  floundering  during  the 
lirst  two  or  three  years  should  be  assisted.  President  Vincent 
alluded  to  that,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  is,  after  all,  the  more 
important  phase. 

There  is  one  other  thing.  Nearly  all  of  us  who  have  had 
to  do  with  college  faculties  and  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
them  know  that  a  number  of  professors  stagnate,  say  when 
they  are  thirty-five  and  after.  In  many  cases,  I  presume,  stagna- 
tion might  be  postponed,  and  possibly  it  might  be  altogether  pre- 
vented, if  there  were  some  method  of  giving  them  advise  and 
assistance,  if  they  felt  that  somebody  was  watching  them,  even, 
if  there  were  a  sort  of  police  service,  and  the  uncomfortable  in- 
dications of  that  were  carried  out.  I  think  I  know  a  number 
of  men  who  would  have  been  saved  by  just  such  a  device,  and 
I  believe  that  the  whole  attitude  of  the  type  of  college  pro- 
fessor that  President  Vincent  has  described  would  materially 
improve.  There  is  something  very  discouraging  about  the 
attempt  to  make  a  sort  of  holy  mystery  of  the  work  of  the 
classroom  as  some  professors  carry  it  out.  I  think  the  im- 
portant thing  is  to  have  them  all  feel  that  this  is  a  process 
which  is  not  essentially  mysterious,  not  sacrosanct  at  all,  but 
that  they  must  all  pull  together  and  get  it  done  in  a  better  way. 

The  President.  Please  feel  at  liberty  to  make  any  re- 
marks on  this  question. 

President  Hill.  Mr.  President,  the  first  teaching  I  had 
the  privilege  of  doing  after  completing  my  graduate  studies 
was  in  a  State  normal  school  in  the  middle  west.  The  presi- 
dent of  that  institution  had  the  habit  of  visiting  classes  occa- 
sionally, very  much  in  the  way  President  Vincent  has  indi- 
cated, without  any  system,  without  any  regularity.  I  recall 
very  distinctly  visits  I  had  from  him  when  he  slipped  in  at  the 
back  end  of  the  room  and  tried  to  make  me  feel  easy  by  look- 
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ing  a  while  at  the  thermometer,  an  automatic  arrangement  at 
the  door,  to  see  how  the  heating  system  was  working,  and  I 
am  sure  he  found  me  making  a  terrible  mess  of  my  teaching. 
I  was  sure  of  it  then,  and  I  am  still  surer  now  that  I  was  mak- 
ing a  mess  of  it  every  time  he  came  in,  because  his  visit  came 
as  a  surprise  for  the  moment,  an  unexpected  thing.  It  was 
not  customary  except,  I  suppose,  with  the  new  teachers.  I 
have  very  little  faith  in  supervision  of  that  spasmodic  and 
irregular  sort,  but  I  do  think  it  is  very  important  that  we 
should  develop  in  our  faculties  a  spirit  favorable  to  some 
testing  and  helping  of  the  younger  teachers. 

In  European  universities  it  is  not  at  all  an  unusual  thing 
for  professors  from  other  departments  to  drop  in  and  hear  the 
lectures  of  professors ;  and  why  should  not  our  professors  be 
expected  to  lecture  well  enough  so  that  their  colleagues  would 
take  an  interest,  now  and  then,  in  coming  in  to  hear  them? 
If  that  were  the  general  understanding,  I  believe  tliat  we 
would  get  some  judgment  from  the  faculty,  we  could  find 
some  machinery  by  which  we  could  gather  this  general  judg- 
ment of  the  faculty  as  the  result  of  their  visitation  of  classes, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  work  of  their  colleagues, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  them;  and  then,  in  the  large 
departments  where  there  is  a  large  number  of  instructors,  co- 
operation would  come  more  easily. 

I  do  not  know  just  how  we  are  going  to  arrange  for  this, 
but  I  think  we  ought  to  begin  to  try  to  develop  a  spirit  favor- 
able to  these  ideals,  the  plan  suggested  by  President  Vincent, 
rather  than  try  to  work  out  machinery. 

President  Hughes.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  trying 
an  experiment  this  year  which  is  very  dangerous,  and  it  might 
be  of  some  interest.  For  three  years  I  have  endeavored  to  en- 
courage departmental  visiting,  or  inter-visiting,  or  some  Idnd 
of  class  visiting,  and  it  has  not  succeeded.  This  year  I  pro- 
posed at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  make  a  study  of  the 
whole  situation  at  Miami  with  the  purpose  of  laying  down  a 
program  which  would  sound  the  growth  of  the  institution  for 
five  years. 
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We  have  the  faculty  divided  into  eight  groups  of  related 
subjects — for  instance,  the  social  sciences,  history,  economics, 
and  sociology.  I  am  taking  a  month  to  each  group,  meeting 
with  all  of  the  instructors  in  the  group,  discussing  their  needs 
and  the  probable  growth,  visiting  every  class,  that  is,  visiting 
all  of  each  instructor's  classes,  once  for  my  information,  not 
as  a  critic,  but  to  try  to  understand  what  is  going  on.  I  have 
finished  one  of  those  groups,  and  have  had  a  number  of  meet- 
ings. No  catastrophe  has  resulted.  I  have  not  been  thrown 
out  of  any  room,  and  I  have  been  wonderfully  edified.  I 
have  learned  a  great  deal. 

Another  thing  that  has  interested  me  very  much  is  the 
reaction  in  classes  of  different  size.  There  is  a  very  marked 
difference  between  a  class  of  20  and  a  class  of  30  where  the 
recitation  method  is  being  used.  I  have  learned  a  great  deal, 
and  I  hope  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  have  laid  down  a  policy  in 
conference  with  these  different  groups  that  will  meet  with 
their  approval,  and  that  will  be  of  great  value  in  developing 
the  work  of  the  college. 

The  President.  Is  there  any  further  discussion  of  this 
paper? 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  President,  President  Hill  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  has  just  notified  the  Secretary  that 
Dean  Mumford  of  the  University  of  Missouri  is  with  us.  I 
am  sure  you  will  want  him  to  arise  so  that  our  members 
may  know  him. 

The  President.  Dean  Mumford,  we  are  very  glad  to 
have  you  with  us  at  the  session. 

The  Secretary.  May  I  say,  also,  that  I  was  guilty  of  a 
very  serious  omission  yesterday.  President  Brannon  of  the 
University  of  Idaho  is  with  us  for  the  first  time,  but  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  he  had  been  here  last  year.  I 
think,  while  all  of  us  know  President  Brannon,  that  he  is 
entitled  to  this  public  recognition. 

The  President.  President  Brannon,  we  are  very  glad 
to  have  you  with  us  at  these  sessions. 

The  Secretary.  And  Dean  Snelling  of  the  University 
of  Georgia  representing  Chancellor  Barrow. 
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The  President.     We  are  very  glad  to  have  you  at  the 
sessions. 


The  President.  We  shall  now  have  the  report  of  the 
special  committee  of  which  President  Thompson  is  chairman. 

Report  of  Special  Committee  on  the 
Newlands  Bill 

President  Thompson.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen. 
The  Special  Committee  to  consider  the  Newlands  Bill  and 
other  resolutions  and  items  referred  to  us  beg  leave  to  report 
as  follows : 

1.  That  this  Association  endorses  the  principle  of 
Federal  grants  in  aid  of  engineering  experiment  stations. 

2.  That  the  Association  endorses  the  principle  of  co- 
operative control  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  participating  in  the  provisions  of  the  Act  providing 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  experiment  stations. 

3.  That  ten  of  these  stations  shall  be  established  the 
first  year,  and  not  more  than  five  any  succeeding  year  there- 
after; that  the  location  of  these  stations  shall  be  by  a  Board 
consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  approved  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  In  all  cases  the  location  of 
the  station  in  any  State  as  determined  above  shall  not  be  effec- 
tive until  approved  by  the  Governor  of  the  State. 

4.  Your  Committee  also  recommends  that  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  invite  the  Association  of 
Land  Grant  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Normal  Schools  to  unite  in  the  formation  of  a 
joint  committee  for  the  consideration  of  the  entire  problem 
of  Federal  aid  in  support  of  education,  and  that  the  joint 
committee  report  to  a  joint  meeting  of  the  three  Associations 
in  November,  1917." 

W.    O.    Thompson,  Henry  Suzzallo, 

Frank  L.  McVey,  Brown  Ayres, 

W.  L.  Bryan. 
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The  committee  is  unanimous  in  submitting  these  recom- 
mendations. 

The  President.  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee.    What  action  will  be  taken  in  regard  to  it  ? 

(It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  be  adopted). 

The  President.  The  motion  is  to  adopt  the  report  of 
the  Committee,  to  carry  with  it  the  action  desired  in  the  last 
section  of  the  report.  Are  there  any  remarks  on  this  motion 
to  adopt? 

President  Thompson.  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  any- 
thing except  a  new  matter ;  and  I  call  attention  to  this  new 
resolution  which  I  read  somewhat  deliberately,  not  to  say 
hesitatingly.  I  should  have  said  "hesitatingly"  if  I  had  had 
reference  to  the  penmanship.  I  should  say  "deliberately"  if 
I  had  had  reference  to  the  subject-matter. 

However,  this  new  resolution  is  that  the  committee  also 
recommends  a  convention  later  on,  composed  of  the  three 
organizations — State  normal  schools,  the  land-grant  College 
Association,  and  this  Association.  At  that  convention  there 
is  to  be  a  report  submitted  by  committees  to  be  appointed  by 
these  three  associations  on  the  general  issue  of  Federal  aid 
for  education,  in  the  hope  that  this  joint  committee  of  these 
three  bodies  will  take  a  large,  statesmanlike  view  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Federal  government  to  education,  and  that  they 
will  discuss  this  theme  man- fashion  and  face  to  face,  and 
come  back  to  their  three  associations  in  a  joint  convention, 
and  then,  in  an  open,  frank,  and  public-spirited  way,  mark 
and  blaze  the  way  for  some  progress  in  the  future,  and  for 
an  established  policy  for  the  country.  Now,  that  is  our  hope, 
in  which  the  committee  cordially  join,  and  that  is  the  new 
matter  which  was  not  specifically  referred  to  us  by  any  resolu- 
tion. The  other  matter  was  debated  yesterday,  and  we  have 
come  in  with  our  conclusions ;  and  unless  there  is  desire  for 
further  explanation,  I  should  incorporate  it. 

President  Hill.  May  I  ask  a  question?  I  suppose  the 
introduction  of  this  resolution  w'as  due  to  the  prospect  of  the 
passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  bill  or  subject-matter? 

President  Thompson.  Yes ;  the  whole  question  of 
Federal  aid.     It  grew  out  of  our  discussion  yesterday. 
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President  Patterson.  Mr.  President,  much  depends,  I 
think,  upon  what  disposition  we  shall  make  of  this  body  of 
resolutions  which  have  been  reported.  Might  we  not  make 
better  progress  if  we  should  adopt  these  articles  seriatim  in- 
stead of  en  bloc? 

The  President.  The  motion  so  far  calls  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  full  report.  It  will  be  necessary  to  have  another 
motion  if  we  are  to  take  it  up  section  by  section. 

President  Patterson.  If  the  report  is  to  be  adopted  as 
a  whole,  I  should  like  to  hear  Section  3  read  again,  if  you 
please. 

President  Thompson.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  read  it. 
Sections  1  and  2  make  provision  for  endorsing  the  principle 
of  Federal  aid  and  the  principle  of  co-operative  control 
between  the  Government  and  the  States,  and  then  that  ten 
of  these  stations  shall  be  established  the  first  year  and  not 
more  than  five  any  succeeding  year  thereafter;  that  the  loca- 
tion of  these  stations  shall  be  by  a  board  consisting  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  approved  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  In  all  cases  the  location  of  the  station  in 
any  State  as  determined  above  shall  not  be  efifective  until 
approved  by  the  Governor  of  the  State. 

If  I  may  add  an  explanation,  it  was  believed  that  this 
board,  approved  by  the  President,  would  follow  the  precedent 
set  by  the  boards  locating  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  and 
the  farm  loan  banks,  whose  action  seems  to  have  been  satis- 
factory in  the  main  to  the  country,  and  in  the  final  issue  in  any 
particular  State  no  location  could  be  efifective  until  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  approved  it.  That  gives  every  particular 
State  the  opportunity,  in  its  own  boundaries,  to  discuss  its 
particular  questions  and  its  policies.  We  believe  that  while 
Governors  are  usually  politicians,  governed  by  political 
motives  in  most  cases,  in  matters  of  public  policy  of  this  sort 
they  would  be  governed  by  what  would  seem  to  be  good 
policy  for  the  State,  and  that  the  institutions  involved  and  the 
interests  involved,  outside  institutions,  citizens,  could  come 
into  a  discussion  of  that  sort,  if  need  be,  and  the  Governor 
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could  be  held  responsible  for  the  public  policy  of  the  State, 
and  that  that  would  give  us  in  a  great  majority,  perhaps  in 
all  the  States,  as  satisfactory  conclusions  as  we  are  liable  to 
reach  anywhere ;  so  that  in  case  this  board  that  is  provided 
locates  an  institution  that  is  in  any  way  unsatisfactory,  the 
Governor  failing  to  approve  it,  the  location  becomes  nil,  and 
that  leaves  the  State  in  every  instance  the  last  act  in  con- 
cluding this  thing.  So  we  thought  that  in  making  that  sort 
of  an  organization  we  had  eliminated,  as  far  as  it  is  humanly 
possible,  the  factor  of  error. 

President  Hill.  Do  the  resolutions'  provide  that  the 
money  shall  be  spent  in  co-operation  with  public  educational 
institutions  ? 

President  Thompson.  It  is  in  principle  co-operative 
control  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  par- 
ticipating in  the  benefits  of  the  act,  which  amounts  to  co-opera- 
tion between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State.  Now, 
that  is  not  co-operation  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
private  institutions.  We  do  not  mention  any  such  thing.  It 
assumes  it  will  go  right  along  with  the  States. 

President  Patterson.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  ought  to  be  an  eminent  engineer  on  the  board.  You 
have  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  know  nothing  at  all  about  engineering.  I  think  we  ought 
to  follow  the  precedent  that  is  followed  in  the  establishment 
of  corporations  dealing  with  vast  commercial  or  industrial 
interests,  and  that  we  ought  to  have  men  on  this  board  who 
are  specialists,  men  who  know  what  they  are  talking  about, 
and  men  who  know  what  results  are  likely  to  follow  their 
action.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  eminently  proper,  indeed 
necessary,  that  there  should  be  an  engineer  of  distinction  on 
that  board — presumably,  perhaps,  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
United  States  Army. 

President  Futrall.  I  should  like  to  ask  if  the  resolu- 
tions provide  that  this  experiment  station  should  be  located 
in  connection  with  or  should  be  in  any  way  subject  to  the 
control  of  any  one  of  the  State  educational  institutions,  or 
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do  they  leave  it  in  the  power  of  this  commission,  consisting 
of  government  officers,  to  locate  it  somewhere  else? 

President  Thompson  :  We  have  assumed  all  the  time 
that  it  would  be  located  at  the  institutions.  So  far  as  the 
appointment  of  this  board  is  concerned,  the  committee  had 
just  this  much  discretion — that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  in  it,  for  example,  the  technical  advisers  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  others,  and  we  assumed  that  this  board  would 
do  what  all  these  other  boards  have  done,  namely,  take  the 
counsel  and  advice,  so  far  as  they  could,  and  certainly  the  sug- 
gestions of  men  that  were  informed. 

The  farm  loan  board,  as  any  of  you  will  know  that 
have  been  present  at  its  hearings,  invited  in  all  classes  of 
men  when  they  had  a  hearing;  and  I  do  not  imagine  that 
this  board  here  would  ever  be  able  to  come  to  a  conclusion 
on  any  question  until  they  had  presented  to  them  through 
competent  authorities,  the  reasons  of  the  case ;  and  I  imagine 
that  in  no  State  would  we  fail  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
engineering  interests  or  would  we  fail  to  get  the  judgment  of 
the  engineering  interests  here  at  Washington.  We  did  not 
feel  that  it  was  necessary  to  go  into  detail,  but  leave  these 
representative  government  officials,  disinterested  parties,  free 
to  get  their  advice  and  suggestions  from  every  possible 
source,  and  hold  them  responsible  for  the  decision. 

President  Suzzallo.  Mr.  President,  in  answer  to  Dr. 
Patterson's  question  I  might  indicate  the  motives  of  the  com- 
mittee in  designating  these  three  particular   Cabinet  officers. 

In  the  first  place,  we  arrived  at  these  three  particular 
Cabinet  officers  by  inquiring  as  to  the  location  of  the  scien- 
tific heads  in  charge  of  work  similar  to  that  we  now  propose. 
The  three  Bureaus  that  are  doing  work  similar  to  the  work 
proposed  in  this  Act  are,  first,  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
second  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  third  the  Bureau  of 
Roads.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  is  under  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  under  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  the  Bureau  of  Roads  under  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  You  cannot  designate  the  subordi- 
nate officers  in  charge  of  these  bureaus  because  they  are  sub- 
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ject  to  the  authority  of  their  chiefs.  Those  of  you  who  have 
Iiacl  legislative  experience  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  desig- 
nate in  that  way,  so  you  might  just  as  well  name  the  chief  to 
l)egin  with. 

In  the  second  place,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
designate  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Army,  because  you  can- 
not make  up  a  committee  or  a  board  so  that  it  consists  of  people 
of  unequal  rank,  bureau  chiefs  and  Cabinet  officers.  Therefore 
you  are  compelled  to  designate  either  all  bureau  chiefs  or  all 
Cabinet  officers.  We  took  into  account  all  these  considerations 
when  we  drafted  the  resolution. 

President  Duniway  .  I  suppose  we  are  all  assuming 
that  the  basis  of  this  report  is  the  Newlands  bill  and  that 
the  suggestions  made  by  the  committee  bearing  upon  engineer- 
ing experiment  station  problems  relate  to  amendments  to  that 
bill.  It  is,  however,  not  said  ;  that  statement  is  not  made  in 
the  report  of  the  committee ;  and  in  order  to  remove  a  source 
of  vagueness  and  a  lack  of  clear  understanding  I  would  sug- 
gest that  some  such  definite  mention  be  made. 

President  Thompson  .  We  thought  it  was  sufficient 
when  we  said  "The  committee  to  consider  the  Newlands  bill." 

President  Duniway:     Is  that  statement  there? 

President  Thompson  :  "The  special  committee  to  con- 
sider the  Newlands  bill." 

President  Duniway.  But  then,  in  the  later  recommen- 
dations, there  is  no  mention  made  of  endorsement  of  the  New- 
lands  bill.  It  provides  that  there  may  be  amendments  in  such 
and  such  ways ;  and  I  believe  it  is  evident,  from  what  has 
been  said,  that  there  may  be  misconstruction  not  merely  in 
this  body  but  in  places  outside  of  this  body. 

Then,  to  speak  to  another  point  in  the  committee  report, 
the  matter  introduced  which  is  new,  not  relating  to  the  experi- 
ment stations.  Unless  some  of  us  are  wrong  in  our  estimates 
of  the  situation,  the  Smith-Hughes  vocational  bill  will  pass  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress.  At  least,  there  is  a  high  degree 
of  probability  that  it  will.  If  this  Association  and  others  are 
to  have  any  influence  upon  that  measure,  we  cannot  wait  until 
a  year  from  this  time.     Any  such  proposed  conference  may 
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be  valuable  in  its  day,  but  it  will  concern  itself  with  the  work- 
ings of  a  system  already  formulated  into  law. 

It  would  be  highly  valuable  for  this  Association  and 
others  concerned  to  have  some  influence  in  the  shaping  of 
that  legislation.  Since  the  subject  is  introduced  by  the  com- 
mittee, I  raise  the  question  whether  we  ought  not  to  have  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  consideration  and  formulation  of  policy 
regarding  that  act  which  is  very  likely  to  become  law  long 
before  November,  1917. 

President  Currell.  Mr.  President,  there  is  one  diffi- 
culty that  strikes  me.  As  I  understand,  this  conference  is  not 
to  be  held  until  1917.  Now,  it  is  barely  possible  that  this 
bill  may  pass  before  the  conference.  The  bill  will  come  up 
shortly,  a  great  many  people  think,  and  we  do  not  know  what 
contingencies  may  arise.  I  note  in  the  morning  paper  that 
there  is  still  some  doubt  in  regard  to  the  election ;  and  if  it 
should  happen  that  Mr.  Hughes  has  been  elected,  I  think 
this  legislation  is  going  to  be  expedited  by  its  friends. 

Perhaps  I  misunderstood  the  report,  but  it  struck  me  that 
that  conference  is  not  to  take  place  until  1917,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  Newlands  bill  may  pass. 

President  McVey  .  May  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  you  have  the  possibility  of  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  five  members  of  each  association,  and 
that  committee  might  easily  meet  and  discuss  this  matter  and 
act  as  a  steering  committee  in  connection  with  any  legislation 
that  is  now  before  Congress.  It  certainly  would  be  impossible 
to  get  a  convention  before  the  4th  of  March  that  would  be 
worth  while  having,  or  to  make  a  report  in  advance  of  such 
a  meeting  under  such  pressure.  I  think  you  will  have  to  rely 
upon  your  committee  of  fifteen  to  deal  with  this  situation 
under  any  circumstances,  and  that  is  really  provided  for  in 
this  report. 

President  Currell.  That  would  meet  the  point  that  I 
made. 

The  President:  Is  there  anything  further  to  be  said  on 
the  motion  to  adopt  the  report  of  the  committee?  If  not, 
are  you  ready  to  vote  on  the  motion  to  adopt? 
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Several  Members.     Question ! 

(The  motion  to  adopt  the  report,  having  been  seconded, 
was  carried.) 


Report  of  Nominating  Committee 

The  President.  President  Thompson  has  another  report 
to  make. 

President  Thompson.  It  is  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Nominations,  Mr.  President,  and  before  this  report  is  sub- 
mitted I  would  Hke  to  have  President  Denny  present  a  resolu- 
tion. 

President  Denny.  Mr.  President,  I  present  the  follow- 
ing paper  on  behalf  of  the  committee: 

"At  the  last  annual  meeting  the  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion heard  with  profound  regret  the  statement  by  President 
Benton  that  he  had  definitely  decided  to  resign  the  position 
of  Secretary-Treasurer  after  the  expiration  of  his  present 
term  of  service. 

"While  there  is  no  course  open  to  us  other  than  to  yield 
to  his  decision,  we  desire  in  so  doing  to  put  on  record  this 
expression  of  our  high  appreciation  of  the  faithful,  courteous 
and  efficient  service  rendered  by  him  and  to  wnsh  for  him 
length  of  days  in  his  further  association  with  us  in  the  work 
in  which  he  has  been  so  large  and  so  important  a  factor.  We 
assure  him  that  we  are  grateful  to  him  for  all  that  he  has  done 
to  promote  the  prosperity  and  to  enlarge  the  influence  of  this 
Association." 

President  Thompson.  Mr.  President,  in  connection 
with  that  the  committee  begs  to  submit  the  following  report 
for  adoption : 

"President — Guy  Potter  Benton,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont. 

Vice-President — Prince  Lucian  Campbell,  President  of 
the  University  of  Oregon. 

Vice-President  Ex-Officio — Philander  Priestley  Claxton, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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Secretary-Treasurer — Frank  LeRond  McVey,  President 
of  the  University  of  North  Dakota. 

Executive  Com.mitt-ee — The  President,  Vice-President, 
Secretary-Treasurer  and  the  following: 

Joseph  Neely  Powers,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Mississippi. 

David  Ross  Boyd,  President  of  the  University  of  New 
Mexico. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  present  Secretary- 
Treasurer  be  requested  to  edit  the  proceedings  of  the  present 
meeting  and  that  the  Secretary-Treasurer  proceed  with  all 
new  duties. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
W.  O.  Thompson, 
W.  L.  Bryan, 
George  H.  Denny." 

The  President.  You  have  heard  the  resolution  of  Presi- 
dent Denny  and  the  report  of  the  committee.  What  action 
will  you  take  in  regard  to  the  resolution  which  has  been  moved 
by  President  Denny? 

(The  resolution  was  seconded  and  adopted  by  a  rising 
vote.) 

The  President.  President  Benton,  please  accept  our 
thanks  for  your  very  efficient  service  for  us. 

We  have  now  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nomina- 
tions." 

President  Ellis.    I  move  its  adoption. 

President  Duniwav.  That  the  Secretary  cast  the  bal- 
lot for  the  officers. 

President  Aley.  That  President  Thompson  cast  the 
ballot  for  the  officers  named. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried.) 

President  Thompson.  Will  you  accept  the  report  as  a 
ballot,  Mr.  President? 

The  President.  The  ballot  is  cast  for  those  named  in 
the  committee's  report. 
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The  President.  We  are  a  little  ahead  of  our  schedule, 
but  if  President  Campbell  is  ready  with  his  paper  we  will 
be  very  glad  to  have  it  now.  The  next  paper,  then,  will  be  by 
President  Campbell  of  the  University  of   Oregon. 

Can  We  Formulate  the    Ideals  for  which   State 
Universities  are  Sponsor? 

A  PAPER  BY 

President  Prince  Lucian  Campbell 

As  to  the  force  and  efificiency  of  institutional  ideals,  there 
can  be  no  room  for  doubt.  Many  a  student  who  has  fallen  far 
short  of  ranking  as  a  shining  light  in  his  college  classes  has 
nevertheless  gone  away  indelibly  stamped  with  the  hall-mark 
of  his  institution's  ideals,  immeasurably  benefitted  by  the  di- 
rection which  has  been  given  to  his  life  and  the  aspirations  to 
which  he  has  been  almost  unconsciously  assimilated  during 
the  four  years  of  his  college  residence.  Many  a  young  profes- 
sor, newly  escaped  from  the  semi-arid  fields  of  perfunctory 
research  and  obsessed  with  the  extreme  dogma  of  knowledge 
for  knowledge's  own  sake,  has  been  broadened  and  human- 
ized, and  transformed  into  the  mould  and  image  of  a  good 
teacher  by  the  compelling  influences  which  surround  him  in  an 
institution  of  high  and  noble  outlook  and  aspiration.  The 
ideals  of  an  institution  are  without  question  the  spirit  that 
maketh  it  alive ;  but  a  question  does  exist  as  to  whether  these 
ideals  shall  remain  general  and  unformulated,  working  only  as 
a  pervasive  spirit,  or  whether  they  may  be  brought  into  the 
synthesis  of  an  easily  comprehended  and  compact  working 
formula.  Truth,  honor,  manliness,  courage,  courtesy,  scholar- 
ship, loyalty,  reverence,  service — all  these  and  more  we  are 
proud  to  think  have  long  constituted  the  fine  body  of  tradition 
and  conscious  aspiration  in  our  American  schools.  But  may 
we  possibly  gather  them  all  together  in  one  inclusive  ideal, 
full  of  the  dynamic  of  each,  and  yet  vastly  larger  and  more 
powerful    than    all    combined?     That    is   the    question    which 
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was   in   effect  submitted,   as   affecting   state   universities   par- 
ticularly, in  the  suggested  topic  of  this  paper. 

The  special  nature  of  state  universities,  as  to  origin,  main- 
tenance, and  control,  naturally  serves  as  a  point  of  departure 
in  discussing  the  ideals  which  shall  inspire  and  direct  them. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  these  modern  times,  full 
as  they  are  of  marvels,  than  the  astounding  democratization 
of  education  as  it  exists  today  in  the  United  States.  First  the 
grade  schools,  then  the  high  schools,  then  the  universities 
became  the  common  privilege  and  expectancy  of  all  the  people. 
The  old  idea  of  education  coming  in  a  way  as  a  benevolence, 
as  a  gracious  gift  from  the  wise  and  the  rich  to  the  poor  and 
the  ignorant,  gave  way  suddenly  to  the  splendidly  independent 
idea  of  a  universal  public  education,  supported,  directed,  con- 
trolled by  the  people  themselves.  Experience  in  immediate 
control  of  the  elementary  schools  soon  gave  confidence  in 
assuming  control  of  the  secondary  schools,  and  the  people  on 
their  own  initiative  rapidly  reformulated  the  courses  of  study 
of  the  high  schools  to  conform  to  their  own  ideas  of  community 
needs.  It  was  but  a  step  to  reorganizing,  under  popular  de- 
mand, the  entrance  requirements  at  the  state  universities,  and 
to  formulating  a  new  university  organization  in  which  schools 
were  provided  to  give  the  highest  training  which  might  be  re- 
quired in  every  vocation  of  life.  Engineering,  agriculture,  com- 
merce, domestic  science,  the  learned  professions — all  were 
given  their  chance  in  the  modern  state  university. 

Then  came  the  extension  service,  which  carried  univer- 
sity education  to  those  who  could  not  afford  to  leave  their 
homes  to  get  it.  The  whole  state  was  made  a  university  cam- 
pus, and  all  manners  and  conditions  of  men  and  women  were 
permitted,  nay,  persuaded,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
of  university  education.  The  whole  people  had  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  perfectly  able  and  competent  to  provide 
for  itself  all  that  it  needed  in  the  way  of  higher  as  well  as  of 
elementary  education.  The  great  democracy  was  declaring  itself 
for  absolute  equality  of  opportunity.  It  was  coming  more 
and  more  to  believe  in  the  general  educability  of  the  race. 

Experience  had  shown  that  scholars  and  leaders  came  as 
frequently  from  humble  homes  as  from  those  of  learning  and 
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affluence.  Religion  taught  the  equahty  of  all  men  in  the  sight 
of  God.  Science  came  in  to  confirm  the  claim  to  suhstantial 
uniformity  of  endowment  in  posse  if  not  in  esse — in  a  series 
of  generations,  if  not  in  one.  The  precious  life  stream  flowing 
in  full  force  from  generation  to  generation,  manifests  itself 
more  fuUv  or  less  fully  in  proportion  to  the  measure  of  per- 
fection of  the  development  of  the  individual.  The  life  germ  is 
transmitted  substantially  unchanged  by  the  accidents  of  the  life 
of  the  individual.  Here  is  the  broad  basis  of  democracy.  With 
equality  of  opportunity,  the  people  as  a  whole  will  display 
equality  of  endowment,  and  everything  may  be  hoped  for  in 
a  society  which  under  proper  conditions  may  confidently  be 
expected  ultimately  to  approximate  a  uniform  level  of  high  in- 
telligence and  reliable  character.  This  at  least  is  the  theory, 
more  perhaps  an  impulse  than  closely  reasoned,  on  which  the 
people  of  our  American  states  have  built  up  their  system  of 
higher  as  well  as  elementary  education. 

The  general  argument  has  been  strongly  reen forced  by 
the  well  established  economic  results.  The  individuals'  power 
of  production  gains  in  rapidly  increasing  ratio  with  each  ma- 
jor period  of  the  educational  system  completed.  There  can  be 
no  possible  doubt  of  the  higher  general  efficiency  of  our  peo- 
ple today,  under  our  broadly  democratic  system  of  education, 
as  compared  with  the  efficiency  of  a  generation  ago. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  spirit  which  has  begotten 
our  educational  system  ought  surely  to  be  the  one  to  animate 
it  and  give  it  at  least  one  of  its  great  objectives.  The  ideal  of 
democracy,  as  interpreted  in  equality  of  opportunity, ,  ought  to 
stand  out  preeminent  in  both  the  teaching  and  practice  of  our 
state  universities.  It  means  everything  to  the  individual,  be- 
cause through  it  he  has  the  opportunity  of  most  complete  de- 
velopment, r)f  most  perfect  self-realization.  It  means  every- 
thing to  the  state,  because  through  it  comes  the  expectancy  of 
the  most  complete  utilization  of  all  the  state's  human  resources. 
Wealth,  art,  government,  civilization  in  all  its  finer  meanings 
profits  immeasurably  by  the  development  to  the  utmost  limit 
of  every  latent  bit  of  genius  which  the  state  may  possess.  It 
was  just  to  this  full  measure  of  freedom  in  the  Athenian 
democracy  that  Pericles,  it  will  be  remembered,  attributed  the 
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glory  of  Athens  in  her  golden  period  of  art  and  of  world  power. 

But  democracy  alone  as  a  dominating  ideal  in  our  state  uni- 
versities, does  not  constitute  a  full  statement  of  the  case.  After 
all,  democracy  is  a  condition  rather  than  a  compelling  force ;  a 
form  ready  for  the  spirit  to  enter  into.  It  is  a  condition  im- 
mensely conducive  to  the  development  of  high  efficiency,  but 
it  does  not  necessarily  determine  the  direction  in  which  the 
efficiency  is  applied.  .Ml  depends  on  the  uses  which  we  make 
of  our  power  and  freedom.  In  some  of  our  states,  democracy 
has  gone  almost  the  limit  in  the  form  of  government.  Not  only 
laws,  but  constitutions  themselves,  are  made  and  unmade  almost 
overnight  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people.  With  infinite 
flexibility,  the  governmental  forms  adapt  themselves  to  the 
varying  moods  of  the  people.  A  great  safety  or  a  great  danger 
may  be  found  in  this  instant  adaptability,  according  as  the 
mood  of  the  people  depends  or  not  on  some  great  and  sane 
directing  principle.  If  all  are  bent  on  the  good  of  the  whole, 
if  each  looks  upon  the  affairs  of  his  neighbor  with  equal  in- 
terest as  upon  the  affairs  of  his  own  household,  if  all  realize 
that  the  ultimate  welfare  of  the  individual  is  one  with  the  wel- 
fare of  his  community  and  his  state — if,  to  summarize  it  all, 
each  one  is  dominated  in  every  thought  and  every  act  by  the 
great  doctrine  of  the  Practical  Good  Will,  the  center  and  sub- 
stance of  Christian  ethics — then  will  our  experiments  in  democ- 
racy get  through,  and  the  most  radical  states  justify  their  faith 
in  the  direct  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people.  But  whether 
in  states  radical  or  states  conservative,  the  Practical  Good  ^^■  ill 
must  still  be  the  dominating  principle  in  the  form  of  democracy. 
The  individual  citizen  must  find  his  direction  in  it,  and  all  com- 
munity action  must  be  under  its  guidance  and  control.  Op- 
portunity alone  is  not  sufficient ;  the  right  use  of  opportunity  is 
the  matter  of  supreme  moment.  High  efficiency  may  bring  dis- 
aster as  well  as  good  fortune.  Efficiency  may  be  near  neighbor 
to  arrogance,  to  selfish  greed,  to  lust  for  power.  It  may  make 
enmities  as  well  as  friendships,  war  as  well  as  peace.  It  may 
be  an  instrument  for  destruction  as  well  as  for  construction. 
All  depends  on  the  ends  toward  which  it  is  turned. 

All  of  this  is  well  understood  in  general  l)y  the  people  of 
our  democratic  commonwealths  who  have  undertaken  to  give 
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themselves  and  their  children  the  fullest  measure  of  oppor- 
tunity through  their  all-embracing  educational  system.  For 
generations  their  teaching  has  been  that  of  the  Christian  ethics. 
They  have  full  knowledge  of  the  Golden  Rule,  even  if  they  do 
not  alwavs  apply  it.  Their  deep  down  philosophy,  as  api)lied 
impersonally,  is  that  of  the  Practical  (lood  Will.  They  believe 
in  a  square  deal,  in  charity,  in  kindliness,  in  the  brotherhood 
of  man.  These  commonwealths  are  all  essentially  Christian 
in  feeling  and  in  aspiration.  The  people  wish  their  democracies 
to  be  Christian  democracies  dominated  by  human  sympathy  and 
practical  good  will,  and  they  will  insist  on  tlieir  great  educa- 
tional institutions  holding  up  as  their  supreme  ideal  the  reali- 
zation of  such  a  commonw^ealth  through  the  quality  of  the  men 
and  women  that  they  train.  The  spirit  of  the  institution  niusl 
be  one  of  democracy  and  of  service.  The  men  and  women  in  it 
must  be  taught  their  duty  to  their  fellow  men  and  to  the  state, 
must  be  shown  their  opportunity  for  service  which  justifies 
their  own  existence.  The  center  must  not  be  themselves,  Ijut 
the  social  whole.  Realizing  wdiat  society  is,  and  what  it  may 
become,  they  throw  themselves  into  preparation  for  the  largest 
service,  realizing  the  ultimate  object  and  purpose  of  their 
scholarship,  of  their  courage,  of  their  fitness  both  physical  and 
moral.  All  the  finest  traditions  of  university  life  may  find  their 
place  in  this  one  great  ideal  of  cooperation  m  the  splendid  task 
of  bringing  the  state  into  the  fullest  realization  of  its  best  self, 
of  helping  it  become  in  very  truth  that  toward  which  the  hearts 
of  the  people  have  always  aspired,  a  great  Christian  democracy. 
A  Christian  democracy — this  it  seems  to  me  is  the  su])reme 
formula  which  the  state  universities  may  well  take  as  expres- 
sive of  the  end  and  aim  of  the  highest  and  finest  ideal  of  state 
education. 


The  President.  Is  there  any  discussion  of  this  paper 
desired?  If  not,  we  will  go  on  to  the  next  paper  by  Chancellor 
Avery  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
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How   to    Determine    Fitness    for    Advancement 

in  Rank  or  Salary 

a  paper  by 

Chancellor  Samuel  Avery 

In  order  to  get  his  program  prepared  without  endless 
correspondence,  our  esteemed  colleague,  the  President  of  this 
Association,  has  pursued  a  wise  and  efficient  policy.  When  he 
asked  me  to  discuss  the  subject  announced,  there  was  in  his 
letter  a  certain  ring  of  finality,  which  made  me  feel  that  I  had 
no  option  in  the  matter.  Certainly  I  would  never  have  se- 
lected the  subject  myself,  because  it  is  realized  that  any  one 
who  could  answer  that  question  fairly  and  satisfactorily  to 
all  the  interests  concerned  would  be  the  most  valuable  official 
in  any  university  in  America. 

For  this  reason  I  can  only  give  an  account  of  some 
thoughts  and  incidents  which  all  of  us  have  doubtless  experi- 
enced. I  use  the  word  "can"  advisedly.  The  Lord  forbid 
that  I  should  unnecessarily  inflict  on  my  colleagues  a  letter  be- 
ginning, "I  am  preparing  a  paper  for,  etc." 

Classifications  are  necessary  but  hardly  ever  satisfactor}'. 
A  professor's  value  to  the  institution  has  been  classified  in  three 
ways :  first,  his  classroom  value ;  second,  his  scholarship  and 
investigational  value;  third,  his  value  to  the  student  body,  the 
community  and  the  public  at  large, — in  general  his  public  value. 
These  three  values  are,  of  course,  not  separated  by  water- 
tight compartments, — rather  let  me  say  by  semi-permeable 
membranes,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  osmosis  from  one 
value  to  the  other. 

Neither  is  it  the  desire  or  intention  that  one  measure  these 
qualities  on  a  score-card  basis ;  such  for  example  as,  class- 
room value, — sixty  points  ;  scholarship  value, — thirty  points ; 
general  public  value, — ten  points.  Because  of  the  fact  that 
scarcely  any  of  these  values,  particularly  scholarship  value, 
has  a  limit,  such  a  classification  would  be  an  obvious  impos- 
sibility. If  a  professor's  scholarshij)  value  is  great  enough, 
bis  classroom  value  and   his   general   ])ublic   value  migbt   be 
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zero,  and  yet  it  is  entirely  possible  that  he  might  be  the  most 
valuable  man  in  the  institution.  In  the  same  way  a  man's 
wealth  might  be  divided  into  real  estate,  chattels  and  securities. 
He  might  score  zero  in  two  of  the  classes  and  still  be  the  rich- 
est man  in  the  community. 

If  you  assume  that  this  classification,  with  its  admitted 
limitations,  is  approximately  correct,  the  question  naturally 
follows, — who  is  to  do  the  evaluating  for  each  class,  and  how 
is  the  appointing  power  to  know  ? 

Let  us  take  the  classroom  value.  Who  are  most  able  to 
judge?  If  the  instructor  has  been  in  service  for  some  little 
time,  probably  the  ablest  judges  will  be  the  alumni  who  have 
gone  further  in  their  studies,  particularly  in  other  institutions, 
or  those  who  have  gone  out  into  active  work.  Alumni  are 
usually  inclined  to  speak  freely  and  are  not  without  some 
prejudices.  Still  on  the  whole  their  opinions  are  of  value. 
The  student  sentiment,  as  it  drifts  into  the  executive  offices 
through  students  and  parents,  is  also  of  value.  The  opinion 
of  one's  colleagues,  especially  those  who  have  allied  subjects 
is  of  much  value.  Thus  in  a  variety  of  ways,  without  per- 
sonal supervision  of  the  classroom  work  of  a  professor,  it  is 
possible  for  the  appointing  power  to  gain  some  knowledge  of 
his  worth  and  effectiveness  along  this  line. 

With  respect  to  the  value  of  a  professor  in  the  world  of 
scholarship,  the  problem  is  somewhat  more  difficult.  As 
concerns  the  value  of  investigations,  this  difficulty  is  even 
more  apparent.  Anyone  can  tell  whether  a  man  is  working  or 
not.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  tell  whether  the  work  is  of  any  value. 
Much  of  our  investigating  is  of  little  use  to  humanity.  Many 
of  the  researches  are  about  as  desirable  as  the  Latin  poems 
ground  out  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  it  was  considered  good 
pedagog}'  to  put  students  through  a  course  in  Latin  verse. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  an  important  function  of  the  university  to 
encourage  research,  and  it  is  highly  important  that  a  distinc- 
tion be  made  between  the  mediocre  and  the  first  class  investiga- 
tion. On  the  whole  there  is  perhaps  no  better  way  of  arriving 
at  a  fair  conclusion  as  to  these  facts  than  through  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  among  the  professor's  colleagues,  both  in- 
side and  outside  of  the  institution  he  is  serving. 
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The  professor's  value  to  the  pubHc  is  the  most  obvious 
part  of  his  work.  In  this  connection  I  am  reminded  of  a 
Httle  boy  who  used  to  pray  to  the  Lord  to  protect  him  through 
the  night.  When  asked  why  he  didn't  pray  for  protection  in 
the  day  time,  he  said  it  wasn't  much  of  a  boy  who  couldn't 
look  out  for  himself  in  daylight.  My  own  feeling  is,  that, 
although  one  may  be  groping  in  the  dark  to  get  at  the  exact 
value  of  the  teaching  virility  and  the  investigation  work  being 
done  by  a  professor,  still  it  isn't  much  of  a  president,  dean  or 
head  of  a  department  who  can't  discriminate  in  regard  to  a 
professor's  community-value  in  the  daylight  of  publicity. 

In  what  has  been  written,  it  has  been  assumed  that  all 
present  are  working  in  institutions  where  all  legal  authority 
is  vested  in  the  Governing  Board ;  where  the  Board  appoints 
only  on  the  recommendation  of  the  president ;  where  the  presi- 
dent nominates  with  the  approval  of  the  dean;  and  in  cases  of 
subordinate  positions  with  the  approval  of  the  dean  and  head 
of  the  department  concerned.  The  various  officers,  then  con- 
cerned in  the  appointment,  will  act  according  to  their  best 
judgment  on  the  recognition  of  merit. 

The  question  will  naturally  arise  to  what  extent  should 
promotion  in  rank  or  salary  be  in  a  sense  automatic ;  also  as 
to  whether  instructors  should  be  at  first  on  probation  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  then  advanced  to  an  assistant  pro- 
fessorship at  an  increase  of  a  definite  sum  per  year  antil  a 
certain  maximum  is  reached.  Should  he  there  remain  until  it 
seems  desirable  to  give  him  a  higher  rank  and  again  stait  him 
along  the  pathway  of  financial  progress?  In  a  state  institu- 
tion, where  no  one  can  tell  definitely  how  long  in  advance  the 
funds  will  be  available  for  salaries,  it  seems  to  me  unwise  to 
have  any  rules  pledging  the  institution  to  make  specific  in- 
creases. It  is  perhaps  indisputable  that  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
erning Board  is  to  so  manage  the  affairs  of  the  institution  that 
it  gets  the  best  possible  service  for  the  money  expended.  One 
factor  in  getting  the  best  possible  service  comes  from  keeping 
the  force  contented  and  making  them  feel  that  merit  is  appreci- 
ated. In  my  own  experience,  this  feeling  is  not  produced 
by  establishing  rules  which  give  to  faculty  members  a  claim 
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for  advancement,  either  in  rank  or  salary,  as  a  result  of  merely 
remaining  in  the  service  of  the  institution.  It  is  believed  that 
a  careful  consideration  of  their  merits,  so  they  will  feel  that 
merit  is  recognized,  is  of  greater  advantage. 

Long  and  meritorious  service  should  always,  of  course, 
l)e  recognized  in  rank  and  salary.  Equal  merit  and  etjual 
length  of  service  should  receive  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
recognition  in  the  various  colleges  of  the  university.  Although 
it  is  not  possible  for  any  institution  entirely  to  escape  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  still  the  fact  that  one  college  is  popular 
and  students  flock  to  it  in  great  numbers,  and  it  is  eulogized 
by  the  newspapers  and  in  public  addresses  and  legislative  halls, 
should  not  induce  the  Governing  Board  disproportionately  to 
recognize  the  men  who  work  in  the  popular  field. 

The  question  of  meeting  calls  from  other  institutions  is 
a  perplexing  one.  The  same  subject  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed l^efore  this  association,  and  so  I  wjll  not  discuss  it  in 
detail.  It  is,  I  suppose,  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
calls  usually  come  more  through  the  activities  of  a  professor 
than  the  activity  of  the  institution  extending  the  call.  With 
the  limited  funds  available,  I  have  always  made  an  effort  to 
satisfy  the  best  men  in  the  University  of  Nebraska,  so  they 
would  not  be  looking  for  calls  to  other  institutions.  When  I 
find  it  possrble  to  increase  the  rank  and  salary  of  a  worthy  man 
so  that  he  will  not  seriously  consider  working  in  another 
institution,  I  am  always  much  happier  than  when  I  am  "held 
up,"  so  to  speak  and  am  compelled  to  meet  the  "flattering  offer" 
from  a  sister  institution  in  a  neighboring  state. 

I  would  conclude  this  paper  in  a  word.  Automatic, 
mechanical  devices  and  fixed  rules  do  not  lead  to  economy  and 
efficiency.  To  meet  calls  from  other  institutions  while  prac- 
tically refusing  to  consider  requests  for  promotion  except 
where  there  is  imminent  danger  of  losing  members  of  the 
teaching  force,  seems  crude  and  mercenary  and  tends  to  make 
the  teaching  force  restless  and  disloyal.  The  equal  and  sym- 
pathetic consideration  of  each  individual  case  by  those  who 
have  the  power  of  appointing  is  most  likely  to  determine  the 
question  as  to  the  worth  of  each  individual  for  promotion  in 
rank  or  salary. 
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The  President.  Is  there  any  discussion  of  this  paper? 
It  is  open  for  remarks. 

President  Suzzallo.  Mr.  President,  I  beHeve  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  to  suggest  that 
we  appoint  the  committee  of  five  contemplated  in  the  second 
part  of  the  resolution.  In  order  that  the  committee  may  begin 
at  once  to  study  the  problems  of  Federal  aid  in  a  large  way, 
I  move  you  that  the  Chair  appoint  that  committee  of  five  to 
study  it  for  ourselves  and  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
associations  if  they  decide  to  join  us.  We  overlooked  that  in 
the  previous  meeting. 

(The  motion  was  seconded.) 

The  President.  The  motion  is  seconded  that  the  Chair 
be  requested  to  appoint  at  once  the  committee  of  five  called 
for  in  the  resolution  submitted  by  President  Thompson.  Are 
there  any  remarks  on  that  motion?  There  may  be  objections 
to  that,  or  it  may  be  that  some  other  form  is  desired.  I 
heard  only  one  or  two  answers  to  the  question.  Do  you  desire 
to  have  the  committee  appointed  at  once,  the  committee  con- 
templated in  the  resolution  submitted  by  President  Thompson 
in  regard  to  this  whole  matter  coming  up  under  the  New- 
lands  bill? 

(The  motion  was  carried.) 

President  Suzzallo.  Mr.  President,  I  move  you  that 
the  President,  who  has  to  go  to  New  York  on  Saturday,  pre- 
sent a  copy  of  our  resolutions  representing  our  point  of  view 
to  the  Research  Council  at  that  time. 

President  Thompson.  I  second  the  motion ;  and  in 
seconding  that  motion  I  desire  to  say  that  inasmuch  as  that 
conference  is  called  for  the  18th,  and  inasmuch  as  the  invita- 
tion was  extended  to  the  land-grant  college  association  and 
to  other  universities,  there  is  not  any  doubt  that  a  communica- 
tion from  this  Association  would  be  most  cordially  welcomed, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  Association  recognizes  that  the 
President  would  represent  us  as  completely  as  any  person  in 
the  Association  could,  and  these  resolutions  will  be  the  basis 
of  the  representation.     I  very  cordially  second  that  motion. 

(The  motion  was  carried.) 
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President  McVey.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  you  recall 
that  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  appropriate  resolu- 
tions regarding  the  death  of  Dr.  Webster  Merrifield.  That 
committee  desires  to  report. 

The  President.     It  is  quite  in  order. 

President   McVey.     The   resolution  is  as   follows : 

"In  February  of  1916,  Doctor  Webster  Merrifield,  former 
president  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  and  for  many 
years  a  member  of  this  Association,  died  at  his  home  in 
Pasadena,  California. 

"This  Association  learned  of  Doctor  Merrifield's  death 
with  real  grief  and  genuine  regret.  It  takes  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  in  a  public  way  its  appreciation  of  his  life  and 
work.  For  twenty-five  years  he  served  his  state  with  wisdom 
and  devotion,  to  the  marked  betterment  of  its  education  and 
government. 

As  citizen  he  was  broad-minded,  as  teacher,  inspirational 
and  as  administrator,  wise.  This  Association  remembers  him 
as  an  ideal  citizen,  whose  life  will  be  a  guide  to  its  members 
in  times  of  peace  and  in  periods  of  storm  and  stress.  This 
resolution  is  made  a  part  of  the  minutes  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  1916,  and  copies  sent  to  the  family  of  our  former 
friend  and  colleague. 

Frank  L.  McVey, 
George  E.  Vincent, 

Committee    on ,  Resolutions." 
(The  resolution  was  adopted.) 

President  Thompson.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like,  in 
behalf  of  the  committee  that  submitted  the  report  this  morn- 
ing, to  oft'er  this  Association  our  suggestion  that  we  think  it 
would  be  highly  proper  and  important  that  the  President 
of  this  Association,  Chancellor  Frank  Strong,  be  a  member 
of  that  committee  (in  re  Federal  Aid)  ;  and  unless  this  Asso- 
ciation has  some  feeling  otherwise  I  should  like  to  move  that 
the  Association  request  him  to  name  himself  along  with  four 
others  as  constituting  that  committee. 

(The  motion,  put  by  the  Secretary,  was  carried.) 

The  President.     Thank  you,  gentlemen. 
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Appointment  of  Committees 

The  President.  Two  committees  were  called  for  last 
night,  and  one  by  the  acceptance  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  Newlands  bill.  First,  the  special  com- 
mittee to  study  the  Carnegie  proposal  for  a  cooperative 
pension  and  insurance  scheme,  and  to  report  back  to  the 
Association  at  the  next  annual  meeting:  Presidents  James, 
Duniway,  and  Jessup. 

Second,  the  special  coinmittee  on  definitions  and  require- 
ments for  degrees  as  requested  by  the  Committee  on  Reorgani- 
zation of  Education:  Presidents  Hill,  Boyd  of  Louisiana, 
Vincent,  Farrand,  and  Chancellor  Avery. 

Third,  the  special  committee  to  study  jointly  with  similar 
committees  of  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations  and  of  the  Association  of  State  Nonnal 
Schools  the  entire  problem  of  federal  aid  in  support  of  educa- 
tion :  Presidents  Thompson,  McVey,  Bryan,  Benton,  and 
Strong. 


We  will  next  go  forward  to  the  paper  of  President  Cur- 
rell  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 

Are    Standards    of    Graduation    High    Enough; 
Shall    We    Graduate   Those   of   Defect- 
ive  Scholarship  or  Morals? 

A  PAPER  BY 

President  William  Spenser  Currell 

In  every  faculty  two  topics  are  perennially  and  perfervidly 
interesting: — athletics  and  standards.  Further  as  soon  as 
either  is  introduced  the  latent  combative  powers  of  the  normally 
serene  pedagog  are  aroused  and  the  president  who  tries  to  view 
both  themes  with  philosophic  aloofness  settles  down  resignedly 
in  the  presiding  officer's  chair  and  according  to  his  tempera- 
ment awaits  with  calmness,  impatience,  boredom,  or  humorous 
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ndulo-ence  the  outcome  of  the  internecine  strife.  The  game  is 
.isually  called  on  account  of  darkness  and  the  conflict  is  again 
•enewed  in  numberless  successive  sessions.  Fortunately  for 
he  peace  of  this  august  body  I  am  not  called  upon  to  toss  the 
irst  apple  of  discord  amongst  its  members.  Under  the  con- 
straining hand  of  the  committee  on  subject  assignments  I  am 
forced,  however,  to  thrust  upon  your  attention  the  second  of 
hese  themes. 

The  concept  "standards"  is  exceedingly  complex  and  calls 
for  explication  before  it  can  be  intelligently  discussed.  Ob- 
/iously  standards  are  in  the  first  place  quantitative  and  quali- 
:ative.  They  concern  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  student 
uid  the  degree  of  thoroughness  with  which  the  assigned  tasks 
u-e  successfully  completed.  Taking  the  A.  B.  degree  as  our 
lorm  let  us  cousider  first  the  quantitative  and  then  the  qualita- 
:ive  standards  regulating  this  degree  in  our  state  universities. 

Considered  quantitatively  the  requirements  for  the  A.  B. 
legree  are  remarkably  uniform,  if  one  is  to  judge  by  catalogs. 
This  uniformity,  however,  is  largely  on  the  surface.  For  ex- 
ample, these  requirements  obviously  embrace  subjects  for  ad- 
mission and  those  for  the  degree.  For  admission  every  state 
university  requires  14  to  16  units  for  unconditional  entrance  ; 
the  average  being  15.  The  maximum  number  of  conditions 
is  2.  The  unit  is  variously  defined,  but  normally  it  sig- 
nifies 36  to  40  weeks,  5  periods  a  week,  40  to  60  minutes  a 
period  in  one  subject.  Sometimes  the  only  admission  require- 
ment is  graduation  from  a  four  year  accredited  high  school. 
The  normal  high  school  of  the  best  type  is  supposed  to  make 
four  units  a  year.  Better  preparation  in  the  high  school  makes 
of  course  a  larger  amount  of  work  possible  in  the  University. 
The  state  universities  must  take  up  the  respective  courses  where 
the  high  schools  leave  them  ofit".  Hence  those  states  that  have 
a  number  of  well  equipped  four  year  high  schools  obviously 
have  better  quantitative  standards  of  admission  that  are  prac- 
ticable in  many  states  where  there  are  comparatively 
few  four  year  high  schools.  Even  though  the  normal 
requirement  of  admission  is  14  units  the  fact  that  there  are 
a  number  of  conditioned  students  offering  12  or  13  lowers 
the  tone  of  all  the  classes  taken  by  these  inadequately  prepared 
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students,  for  even  the  sturdiest  professor  is  tempted  to  regard 
with  some  tenderness  the  shorn  lambs  of  his  flock.  We  feel 
this  keenly  in  the  University  of  South  Carolina  for  our  con- 
ditioned students  must  take  extra  courses  not  counted  for  the 
degree  in  order  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  their  entrance  re- 
ciuirements.  This  means  that  for  one  or  two  years  they  are 
necessarily  handicapped  as  they  must  to  some  extent  sacrifice 
quality  for  quantity.  Their  presence  in  the  various  classrooms 
undoubtedly  lowers  the  standard  of  the  classes  they  attend. 

Are  we  not  in  danger  of  confusing  big  with  great  the  pre- 
vailing American  vice  according  to  Mr.  Lowell,  in  the  amount 
of  work  required  in  the  high  schools  for  entrance  into  college? 
Intelligent  teachers  in  secondary  schools  have  protested  time 
and  again  against  the  amount  of  Latin  and  English  required 
contending  that  this  amount  is  so  large  as  to  l)e  incompatible 
with  a  thorough  teaching  of  these  subjects.  With  our  pedagogic 
passion  for  pigeon-holing  and  labeling  haven't  we  overworked 
the  unit  idea  to  the  deteriment  of  sound  instruction  ?  If  teaching 
is  not  only  causing  one  to  know  that  of  which  he  is  ignorant  but 
also  enabling  him  to  do  that  of  which  he  was  once  incapable 
should  we  magnify  the  first  alternative  and  minify  the  second? 
Isn't  the  power  test  superior  to  the  memory  test  ?  If  two  books 
of  Caesar  thoroughly  studied  give  one  Latin  power,  isn't  this 
better  than  four  books  hastily  skimmed  with  resultant  Latin 
feebleness  ?  A  high  school  is  better  judged  by  its  products  than 
by  its  processes.  If  its  graduates  show  that  they  are  capable 
of  profiting  by  a  college  course  they  are  certainly  ready  to  do 
so.  The  unit  system  has  served  an  excellent  purpose  in  stand- 
ardizing our  secondary  schools  but  the  time  I  believe  is  ripe 
for  more  flexible  entrance  requirements  in  which  quantity  shall 
not  be  over-stressed  at  the  expense  of  quality.  A  high  school 
pupil  who  has  a  thorough  four  years'  course  in  English,  Mathe- 
matics, and  a  language  with  two  years  in  history  and  two  in  a 
science  is  well  equipped  for  any  college  course.  Other  high 
school  courses  should  be  given  but  they  should  be  taken  spar- 
ingly by  prospective  college  matriculates.  But  as  I  may  per- 
haps be  gnawing  on  a  file  I  shall  pass  to  another  phase  of  my 
theme. 

If    high    standards    of    admission    are    exacted    those   of 
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progress  and  of  exit  should  be  maintained.  Looking  again  at 
the  quantitative  side  I  find  a  marked  uniformity  in  the  require- 
ments for  the  A.  B.  degree.  The  number  of  hours  exacted  for 
graduation  is  usually  120  hours  exclusive  of  physical  training 
and  military  service.  The  largest  number  of  hours — 142 — is 
required  by  the  University  of  South  Carolina  but  this  doesn't 
mean  that  the  standard  at  that  institution  is  necessarily  higher. 
Our  abnormall}-  large  number  of  hours  is  due  mainly  to  the 
fact  that  the  entrance  requirements  in  the  past  have  been  com- 
paratively low.  These  have  been  raised  every  year  for  the 
past  three  years  and  a  movement  is  now  on  foot  to  reduce  the 
number  of  hours  required  for  graduation  thus  making  it  pos- 
sible to  exact  more  thorough  work  in  the  various  courses  re- 
quired for  the  degree.  Most  of  the  state  universities  require 
a  candidate  for  the  baccalaureate  degree  to  select  in  his  sopho- 
more year  one  or  more  major  subjects.  This  is  cordially  to 
be  commended  as  it  makes  for  greater  thoroughness. 

To  prevent  indiscriminate  election  most  of  the  univer- 
sities prescribe,  especially  in  the  lower  classes,  certain  studies 
or  groups  of  studies.  The  prevalence  of  these  restrictions 
demonstrates  the  fact  that  experience  has  taught  the  several 
faculties  that  few  students  can  be  allowed  unrestricted  freedom 
of  choice.  The  average  collegian  will  usually  follow  the  line 
of  least  resistance  in  mapping  out  his  course  of  study.  From 
the  foregoing  it  will  appear  that  though  not  without  difficulty 
it  is  comparatively  easy  for  any  faculty  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  work  to  be  done  for  graduation. 

When  we  approach  the  question  of  the  quality  of  the 
work  in  any  given  department  we  find  our  pathway  beset  with 
difficulties.  All  agree  that  scholarly  accuracy  of  attainment 
is  the  ideal  goal.  It  is  equally  apparent  that  very  few  reach  it. 
The  burning  question,  therefore,  is  what  shall  be  done  with 
the  wholly  or  partly  submerged  nine-tenths  of  the  class?  If  too 
few  are  allowed  to  pass,  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
?tudents  will  go  on  to  graduation  and  the  problem  of  the  great- 
2St  good  to  the  greatest  number  will  remain  unsolved.  If  too 
many,  the  intellectual  end  of  education  "accuracy  of  mind"  is 
defeated.  Some  professors  of  the  rigidarian  type  decide  the 
lumber  of  failures,  passes,  and  distinctions  by  a  fixed  curve. 
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Others  who  find  themselves  unable  to  measure  either  intellect 
or  imagination  with  a  yard  stick  grade  by  various  and  varying 
standards,  dictated  by  temper  or  temperament.     Any  teacher 
who  has  even  a  slight  modicum  of  self-knowledge  recognizes 
that  grading  is  not  only  a  mathematical  but  an  ethical,  a  peda- 
gogic, a  sociological,  and  alas  too  often  a  temperamental  prob- 
lem.    Even  at  its  best,  grading  is  nothing  more  than  enlight- 
ened guess  work.     If  the  teacher's  ideal  of  scholarly  attain- 
ment is  high  that  of  his  pupils  will  be  correspondingly  exalted. 
If    in   addition   to   this   he   tempers   justice   with   equity   and 
mercy  he  will  win  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  students, 
but  woe  to  him  if  he  dilutes  the  milk  of  htunan  kindness  with 
the  water  of  a  weak  will.    If  he  is  a  worker  they  will  incline 
also  to  be  workers.  If  he  is  inspiring,  they  are  inspired.  It  he  is 
stimulating  they  are  stimulated.  If  thoroughness  with  him  is  a 
passion,  they  are  proportionately  thorough.  If  in  addition  he  ha- 
a  magnetic  personalit}-  and  loves  his  students  they  will  work 
their  heads  off  for  him.     College  professors  are  mainly   re- 
sponsible for  low  standards  and  the  chief  reason  is  not  that 
they  are  themselves  inadequately  prepared  to  teach  their  sub- 
jects but  because  so  few  take  their  teaching  seriously.     They 
are  vividly  interested  in  research  work  or  in  manifold  outside 
activities,  but  perform  their  pedagogic  tasks  too  often  in  a  per- 
functorv'  manner.     This  sort  of  teacher  is  almost  invariably  a 
high  marker  and  a  large  number  of  his  mediocre  men  thus  at- 
tain the  passing  grade.     Standards  then  are  largely  regulated 
by  college  faculties  and  vary  widely  in  any  given  institution 
owing  to  the  diverse  individualities  of  the  different  professors. 
Standards  are  determined  also  by  the  character  of  the 
president  of  the  institution.    He  will  have  no  perceptible  influ- 
ence over  the  best  professors  whose  prestige  is  thoroughly  es- 
tablished but  the  younger  and  less  conspicuous  members  of  the 
facult}-  especially  those  with  neutral  personalities  will  take  their 
cue  from  him.     If  he  is  known  to  stand  firmly  for  high  stand- 
ards there  will  be  a  perceptible  stiffening  of  the  courses  in  the 
curriculum.     If  his  aim  is  to  make  a  four  years'  residence  the 
chief  requisite  of  a  degree,  the  Freshmen  will  glide  gently  on 
to  graduation  with  no  perceptible  diminution  of  their  numbers. 
Owing  to  the  necessity  of  impressing  the  legislators  in  order  to 
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secure  larger  appropriations  all  the  state  university  presidents 
are  likelv  to  be  more  or  less  afflicted  with  cacoethes  numcrandi. 
We  feel  the  necessity  of  getting  all  the  students  we  can  and 
keeping  all  that  we  get.  The  natural  concomitant  of  this  low 
aim  is  a  corresponding  lowering  of  moral  and  intellectual  stand- 
ards. In  all  state  universities  numbering  less  than  1,000,  eager- 
ness for  numbers  is  a  real  menace  to  good  morals  and  sound 
scholarship. 

Tradition  and  environment  also  play  a  large  part  in  the 
maintenance  of  high  standards.  Where  scholarship  and  cul- 
ture have  been  the  legacy  of  generations,  as  at  Harvard  for 
example,  high  educational  standards  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

The  mechanical  percentage  required  for  graduation  also  ma- 
terially affects  standards.  ]\Iy  own  belief  based  on  a  35  years' 
experience  in  teaching  is  that  %  should  be  the  passing 
grade.  I  am  of  course  well  aware  that  ^4  to  one  man  is 
equivalent  to  %  to  another  and  that  regardless  of  the  let- 
ter or  the  numerical  grade  certain  professors  will  pass  or  de- 
cline to  pass  those  they  deem  best.  I  feel  sure,  however.  7^ 
stimulates  the  student  to  higher  endeavor  than  50  or  60  and 
this  is  the  main  design  of  the  grading  system.  I  shall  not  dis- 
cuss here  the  vexed  question  of  letter  and  numerical  grading, 
but  I  do  think  it  would  be  wise  if  the  grading  system  could  be 
standardized  so  that  A,  B,  C,  D.  E  and  F  could  mean  at  least 
mechanically  the  same  thing  everywhere.  This  is  far  from 
being  the  case  if  I  may  judge  from  the  catalogs  examined. 

Next  to  entrance  requirements  and  the  influence  of  the 
individual  professor,  standards  are  most  affected  by  the  multi- 
farious activities  of  modern  college  life.  When  students  are 
expected  to  be  debaters  in  the  literary  societies,  Y.  'M.  C.  A. 
and  social  service  workers,  members  of  fraternities  and  of 
various  other  clubs  and  organizations,  college  politicians,  mul- 
tiform athletes,  devotees  of  Terpsichorean  arts  and  carpet 
knights,  what  time  is  left  for  the  less  interesting  activities  of 
the  classroom,  the  library  and  the  laboratory?  I  would  decry 
none  of  these  legitimate  phases  of  college  life  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  tendency  of  students  to  engage  in  too  many  of  them  is 
seriously   detrimental   to   scholarship.     The  task   of   the  con- 
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scientious  teacher  is  rendered  harder  than  ever  by  the  con- 
stant pressure  from  without.  Instead  of  diminishing,  these 
outside  activities  are  multiplying  yearly  and  there  is  no  way  to 
stem  the  tide.  What  then  shall  be  done  to  maintain  a  high 
standard?  The  professor  himself  is  the  only  one  that  can  save 
the  situation.  Other  forces  may  aid  but  the  real  burden  falls 
on  him.  He  must  exalt  thoroughness,  decline  to  pass  the  idle 
and. incompetent,  and  thus  make  clear  to  the  pupils  committed 
to  his  care  that  classroom  activities  transcend  all  others. 

I  have  considered  standards  thus  far  from  the  intellectual 
point  of  view.  The  other  phase  of  my  theme  admits  of  but 
little  discussion.  If  a  student's  morals  are  notably  bad  he 
should  be  eliminated  before  he  reaches  the  senior  year.  If 
in  three  years  the  college  authorities  have  been  unable  to  de- 
tect in  a  student  any  dereliction  that  necessitates  discipline,  it 
would  seem  unjust  to  deprive  him  of  his  diploma  because  of 
supposed  flaws  in  his  character.  Unless,  therefore,  he  has  been 
guilty  of  overt  breaches  of  discipline  he  should  be  allowed  to 
graduate  if  he  attains  the  passing  grades  exacted  of  his  class- 
mates. If  a  student  is  required  to  be  punctual  and  regular  in 
classroom  attendance  and  if  he  knows  that  serious  work  is  the 
price  that  he  must  pay  for  graduation  the  chances  are  small 
that  he  will  indulge  in  dissipation. 

In  conclusion,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
standard-raising  is  the  too  obvious  fact  that  neither  parent, 
public  nor  pupil  has  any  true  conception  of  the  aim  of  a  real 
education,  nor  will  they  have  until  they  are  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  in  colleges  as  in  life  a  man  has  to  work  for  what  he 
gets.  One  of  the  ways  to  educate  them  into  this  belief  is  to 
make  our  standards  of  graduation  as  rigorous  as  are  con- 
sistent with  the  dictates  of  common  sense. 


The  President.  Are  there  any  remarks  on  this  paper 
or  on  this  subject? 

President  Thompson.  Mr.  President,  the  tendency  to 
discussion  does  not  seem  to  be  very  well  developed  here,  but 
I  feel  like  rising  and  saying  that  1  greatly  appreciate  the 
admirable   expression  of   the  paper,   and   want  to  thank  the 
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writer  for  having  brought  to  us  what  he  calls  a  perennial 
theme,  in  anything  but  the  perennial  phraseology. 

The  President.  Are  there  any  further  remarks  on  this 
paper?  I  should  like  to  ask  President  Currell  if  142  hours 
means  that  there  must  be  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
university  much  that  is  in  some  places  included  in  the  high- 
school  course. 

President  Currell.  Yes,  I  suppose  that  would  be  true, 
though  not  to  any  very  great  extent,  Chancellor  Strong.  It  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  order  to  maintain  something  like  a 
standard,  they  must  pile  this  extra  work  on  the  students. 
We  are  going  to  diminish  the  number  of  hours,  however,  I 
think,  very  shortly,  as  we  have  raised  our  standard  materially. 

President  Trotter.     What  is  your  standard? 

President  Currell.     Unconditional  14. 

The  President.  Is  there  anything  further  to  be  said  on 
this  topic? 


President  James  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  this  year.  His  paper  was  to  be  on 
"Are  intercollegiate  athletics  justifying  their  existence  in 
State  universities?"  Dean  Kinley  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
is  here  to  represent  the  University  of  which  President  James 
is  the  head,  and  he  will  now  speak  on  this  topic. 

Are  Intercollegiate  Athletics  Justifying  their 
Existence  in  State  Universities? 

BY 

Dean  David  Kinley 

of  the 
University  of  Illinois 

Dean  Kinley.  Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Associa- 
tion :  In  a  football  game  things  are  considered  at  least  rather 
serious  when  they  begin  to  put  in  substitutes.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  holds  true  here  or  not,  but  I  am  afraid  there  may 
be  something  in  it. 
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The  President.  I  will  remind  Dean  Kinley  that  often 
when  the  substitute  team  is  put  in,  the  team  is  not  as  strong 
as  was  expected. 

Dean  Kinlev.  I  see  President  Strong  still  has  the  old 
Yale  point  of  view. 

What  I  would  like  to  do,  gentlemen,  with  your  permis- 
sion, is  to  suggest  a  few  topics,  presenting  on  them  views 
which  I  am  pretty  sure  you  will  not  agree  with ;  because  it  is 
obvious  that  what  we  need  here  is  to  promote  discussion,  and 
if  I  say  things  you  say  are  not  true,  you  are  more  likely  to 
throw  bricks  at  me,  I  presume,  than  if  I  say  things  that  you 
will  all  agree  with. 

I  was  interested,  as  I  studied  this  subject,  in  asking  what 
we  mean  by  "justify."  "Are  intercollegiate  athletics  in  State 
universities  justifying  themselves?" 

I  suppose  that  we  would  agree  that  anything  in  a  State 
university  is  justifying  itself  if  it  is  contributing  to  the  general 
purposes,  or  the  general  welfare,  of  the  institution ;  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  students  primarily,  of  the  faculty  secondarily, 
and  of  the  alumni  in  the  third  place;  the  physical,  the  intel- 
lectual, the  moral  development  of  the  university  body;  and 
that  anything  which  militated  against  any  one  of  these  would 
not  properly  be  considered  as  justifying  itself  as  a  part  of 
the  organization.  It  is  in  that  sense,  therefore,  that  I  am 
taking  the  word  "justifying"  in  this  subject. 

I  want  to  lay  down  as  my  own  view  that,  taken  all  in  all, 
intercollegiate  athletics,  even  as  they  are  at  present,  in  State 
universities,  on  the  whole  do  justify  themselves  in  this  sense. 
1  will  say  a  word  later  about  the  price  we  pay,  that  is  to 
say,  the  evils  of  intercollegiate  athletics.  I  believe,  in  the  first 
place,  that  these  intercollegiate  athletics  stimulate  the  interest 
of  all  the  students  in  certain  general  university  matters,  and 
offer  opportunities  for  physical  development  for  some. 

You  are  as  well  acquainted  as  I  am  with  the  enthusiasm 
that  exists  in  all  our  institutions  for  "the  team."  It  centers 
around  football,  perhaps,  more  than  around  any  other  form  of 
athletics.  That  interest  has  done  a  great  deal,  in  my  judgment, 
to  stimulate  unity  of  feeling.    I  do  not  like  to  call  this  loyalty, 
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because,  while  there  is  a  kind  of  loyalty  born  of  athletics,  it 
is  not  all  of  the  loyalty  due  to  a  university.  But  this  limited 
loyalty  does  stimulate  a  unity  of  feeling  and  a  unity  of  inter- 
est among  the  students.  "Our  team  !"  "our  institution  !"  The 
thought  that  the  team  belongs  to  something  of  which  the 
boys  and  girls  are  a  part,  gives  them  a  certain  interest  in  it. 
and  a  certain  sense  of  responsibility  for  it.  .\nd  while  il  is 
true  that  there  are  a  great  many  influences  tending  to  drag 
down  standards  in  comiection  with  athletics,  yet  I  have  myself 
heard  not  a  few  students,  because  of  the  fact  that  they  felt 
that  they  had  an  interest  in  the  team,  take  the  ground  that  they 
had  also  a  responsibility  for  it,  a  responsibility  to  see  that  it 
maintained  proper  standards  of  amateurism,  and  of  decency 
in  all  respects,  such  as  betting  on  the  field. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  there  are  not  many  of  the  immature 
young  people  with  whom  we  have  to  deal,  in  any  institution, 
who  would  take  that  view.  But  if  there  are  a  dozen,  if 
there  are  half  a  dozen,  if  there  is  one  from  year  to  year,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  helpful  influence  ;  for  there  is  nothing 
that  we  need  more  just  now  not  only  in  our  universities  but 
everywhere,  than  to  emphasize  our  sense  of  responsibility.  Wc 
all  talk  a  great  deal  about  rights  and  not  enough  about  duties. 
The  same  is  true  in  the  university. 

In  the  second  place,  there  are  some  who  get  direct  oppor- 
tunities for  physical  improvement.  That  number  is  larger, 
as  a  rule,  than  the  number  on  the  team.  The  number  of  those 
who  are  indirectly  benefitted  by  these  opportunities  for  physi- 
cal improvement,  in  our  institution  at  any  rate,  is  \er}'  many 
times  larger  than  the  number  on  all  the  teams  combined. 
For  there  is  an  ambition  to  get  on  the  team,  and  for  a  part 
of  the  year,  or  at  any  rate  for  a  part  of  the  season,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  stimulus  to  practice  in  one  line  and  another 
of  athletics.  This  afifects  scores  and  sometimes  hundreds  of 
students  who  never  get  on  the  team,  but  are  stimulated  by 
the  ambition  either  to  get  on  themselves  or  to  furnish  practice 
to  those  who  are  likely  to  get  on.  Therefore  intercollegiate 
athletics  in  a  sense  have  helped  to  develop  intramural  sports. 
One  of   the  interesting   sights   to   me,   in   the   spring,   is   the 
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twenty  or  more  ball  teams  on  our  back  campus,  practicing  in 
the  hope  on  the  part  of  somebody  in  each  team  that  he  may 
have  a  chance  to  get  into  the  squad  which  by  and  by  would  be 
reduced  to  the  charmed  nine,  or  eighteen,  or  whatever  might 
be  the  final  number.  That  indirect  stimulus,  I  think,  has  been 
very  helpful. 

In  the  next  place,  I  think  that  intercollegiate  athletics 
have  promoted  a  better  acquaintance  with  and  a  more  friendly 
spirit  towards  other  institutions.  Of  course  I  know  how  bad 
they  are  at  Michigan,  and  how  bad  they  are  at  Chicago,  and 
how  bad  they  are  at  Northwestern,  not  to  say  anything  about 
that  interloper  into  the  field  of  football  fame  called  Ohio 
State !  We  all  know  how  bad  the  other  fellows  are,  but  1 
have  noticed  since  I  first  went  into  a  careful  study  of  this 
thing  some  five  years  ago,  that  there  is  a  far  better  feeling, 
because  there  is  a  far  better  understanding  in  our  student 
body  with  reference  to  other  institutions.  It  has  given  us  an 
opportunity,  through  a  larger,  wider  acquaintance,  to  correct 
wrong  impressions  which  one  institution  has  had  of  another. 
On  that  historic  occasion  when  we  sent  our  baseball  team 
east,  some  twelve  years  ago,  some  of  our  eastern  friends  were 
very  much  surprised  that  we  did  not  come  in  warpaint  and 
feathers.  They  got  a  new  point  of  view,  a  new  idea,  especially 
when  our  nine  beat  their  teams  on  their  own  fields,  and  they 
were  ready  to  say  pleasant  things  about  us.  They  got  a 
knowledge  of  the  western  student  that  the  eastern  student 
does  not  usually  have, — and,  I  may  say,  the  faculty  also  of 
the  eastern  institution.  Intercollegiate  athletics  help,  then,  to 
remove  educational  sectionalism,  if  I  may  say  so,  and,  more- 
over, help  to  remove  sectionalism  of  another  kind.  In  this 
great  extent  of  territory  of  ours,  any  agency  that  helps  one 
part  of  the  country  to  become  interested  in  or  better  acquainted 
with  another  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  good  agency ;  and  I  think 
intercollegiate  athletics,  to  a  degree,  do  help  in  that  respect. 
Therefore  I  think  there  would  be  a  good  in  having  California 
students  represented  in  athletic  contests  in  Massachusetts,  if 
you  like,  if  the  price  that  they  had  to  pay  were  not  too  great. 
That  is,  it  would  help  to  remove  this  feeling  of  sectionalism 
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and  promote  a  better  understanding,  a  better  acquaintance,  and 
so  far,  I  think,  engender  a  much  more  friendly  feehng. 

The  next  advantage  which  I  think  is  coming,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  has  come,  as  a  result  of  our  intercollegiate 
athletics,  is  that  it  has  helped  to  strengthen  our  standards  of 
study — quite  contrary  to  the  magazine  and  newspaper  point 
of  view.  We  have  standards  of  educational  attainment  for 
getting  on  "the  teams."  The  man  who  wants  to  get  on  the 
teams  must  meet  those  standards.  Now,  if  the  institutions 
are  honest  in  enforcing  those  standards,  we  have  thereby 
settled  one  thing, — namely,  that  there  is  a  certain  group  of 
students  who  are  not  on  probation  from  having  failed  in  their 
studies;  and  the  indirect  influence  of  that  fact  on  other 
students  who  want  to  excel  athletically,  if  I  may  say  so,  on 
the  whole  has  been  good.  Therefore,  as  I  say,  contrary  to 
some  popular  opinion,  I  think  that  this  standard  of  attainment, 
if  properly  managed  can  be  made  a  stimulus  to  better  and 
more  study. 

In  the  next  place,  intercollegiate  athletics  help  to  retain 
the  interest  of  the  alumni  and  the  public.  Now,  I  feel  just  as 
strongly  as  any  one  here  does  about  the  worthlessness  of  the 
alumni  interest  in  the  university  that  is  born  of  athletic  inter- 
est only.  But  therein  is  a  stepping-stone  to  something  else, 
and  if  I  get  a  man  interested  in  one  thing  that  I  am  concerned 
in,  it  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  interest  him  in  another  thing. 
The  last  thing  one  wants  to  do  when  he  wants  to  get  a  contri- 
bution out  of  some  rich  man  whom  he  does  not  know,  is  to 
go  to  him  for  the  first  time  and  lay  the  proposition  before 
him  and  propound  the  question  whether  he  will  not  make  a 
contribution.  So  on  the  same  principle — I  suppose  it  is 
psychological,  I  do  not  know — if  we  have  not  to  begin  with 
the  interest  of  our  alumni  in  the  university  at  all,  athletics 
would  be  a  good  basis  on  which  to  begin  to  arouse  it.  After 
all,  the  alumni  of  American  State  institutions  are  just 
Americans,  and  they  are  interested,  as  I  heard  a  boy  once 
say,  in  the  things  they  are  interested  in ;  and  the  things  they 
are  interested  in  are  likely  to  be  the  things  that  raise  a  whoop 
and  enthusiasm  and  a  great  deal  of  talk,  and  attract  a  great 
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deal  of  notice,  and  enable  them  to  say,  "Why,  that  is  where  1 
came  from;  I  am  a  graduate  of  that  institution."  And  when 
you  have  once  got  them  to  admit  that  in  an  athletic  way,  I 
think  you  have  made  a  considerable  step  towards  making 
them  admit  it  in  another  way;  and  it  is  not  a  far  step  (I  have 
tried  it  myself)  to  talk  to  a  group  of  alumni  gathered  together 
for  athletic  purposes  and  get  them  interested  in  higher  educa- 
tional standards  and  even  in  research. 

In  the  next  place — this  is  a  poor  reason  to  give  for  justi- 
fying anything,  but  nevertheless  we  must  face  facts,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  facts — the  elimination  of  sectionalism  is  promoted 
also  by  the  advertising  that  these  intercollegiate  games  give. 
I  was  much  pleased  to  see  a  quarter  of  a  column  in  a  New 
York  paper  yesterday  devoted  to  Ohio  State  University  from 
the  athletic  point  of  view.  A  year  ago,  two  years  ago,  they 
would  have  been  asking,  "Where  in  Ohio  is  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity?" "Where  in  Illinois  is  Illinois  State  University?" 
and  so  on.  You  know  that  just  as  well  as  I  do.  Now  that  is 
a  poor  way  to  get  into  public  notice,  you  may  tell  me.  I  agree, 
but  it  is  better  to  get  into  public  notice  in  that  way  than  not 
to  get  in  at  all.  I  tell  my  people  who  are  interested  in  adver- 
tising to  keep  before  the  public ;  get  the  newspapers  to  praise 
you  if  you  can,  but  get  them  to  notice  you,  because  the  public 
will  forget  in  a  few  days  the  bad  things  that  they  say  about 
you,  but  they  will  remember  the  fact  that  you  are  noticed. 
That  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  advertising.  The  same 
thing  is  true,  I  think,  about  our  institutions,  and  the  more  the 
country  knows  about  all  the  institutions  of  the  country,  the 
better,  I  believe,  it  is  for  the  country. 

Now  we  can  get  more  of  this  kind  of  advertising.  Poor 
as  it  is,  it  is  better  than  none,  because  it  is  the  stepping-stone, 
in  my  opinion,  to  higher  things,  provided  we  who  are  in 
charge  of  matters  at  these  state  universities  can  use  the  oppor- 
tunity. In  other  words,  I  think  the  responsibility  is  upon  us, 
after  we  have  once  got  this  road  opened. 

Of  course  there  are  certain  things  to  be  said  on  the 
other  side.  We  pay  a  price,  of  course,  and  we  are  told  that 
the  price  we  pay  for  these  advantages  is  too  high.  We  are 
told  that  the  betting,  the  gambling,  the  professionalism,  the 
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distraction  of  attention  of  students  from  their  studies,  the 
centering  of  public  interest  on  this,  the  most  unimportant 
feature  of  our  educational  system,  are  all  bad.  They  arc. 
But  the  rules  of  the  intercollegiate  conferences  themselves  set 
standards  against  professionalism,  and  they  are  broken  down 
because  the  officers  of  the  universities  either  do  not  directly 
insist  on  their  observance  or  have  not  influence  enough  with 
their  alumni  to  see  that  they  are  observed.  It  is  not  the 
student  body.  I  put  up  myself  a  proposition  to  certain  mem- 
bers of  a  certain  conference  four  years  ago,  representing  a 
group  that  was  interested  in  the  matter,  that  we  determine 
amateurism  by  a  neutral  committee.  "Oh,  no,"  they  said, 
''that  would  never  do."  Each  institution  must  determine  it 
for  itself,  in  order  to  conserve  its  precious  individual  institu- 
tional freedom.  The  public  interest  was  second.  The  public 
interest  is  in  attaining  these  amateur  standards ;  the  institu- 
tional interest  was  in  maintaining  its  freedom  of  activity,  even 
in  a  matter  like  this,  in  which  the  institutional  activity  con- 
flicted with  the  general  interest.  I  think  it  is  the  business  of 
the  universities  to  see  that  these  conference  standards  are 
properly  and  strictly  observed,  and  they  never  will  be  until 
they  are  handled  cooperatively  and  not  individually.  In  my 
opinion  the  situation  in  our  conference  is  in  some  respects  as 
bad  today  as  it  was  ten  years  ago.  There  are  men  playing  on 
football  teams  in  the  Middle  West  this  fall  that  have  no 
business  there,  if  they  are  to  be  tested  by  the  standards  of  the 
Western  Conference,  or  if  they  are  to  be  tested  by  the  stand- 
ards of  scholarship  that  every  institution  in  the  conference 
professes  to  give.  But  these  things  are  either  forgotten  or 
glossed  over  when  an  individual  case  of  high  athletic  attain- 
ment must  be  passed  upon  in  the  season,  when  there  is  a 
crisis. 

With  reference  to  betting,  it  is  an  American  vice,  as  well 
as  a  world  vice,  and  you  will  have  betting  even  if  you  do  not 
have  intercollegiate  athletics.  You  might  as  well  say,  "Let  us 
abolish  examinations  because  w^e  can't  abolish  cheating." 

With  reference  to  the  other  point,  that  of  consuming  too 
much  time  and  energ)-,  I  believe  that  is  a  matter  for  regula- 
tion.   I  think  we  do  sometimes  permit  students  to  be  away  for 
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too  long  a  time  and  to  travel  too  great  distances.  A  few 
instances  of  crossing  bats  will  accomplish  the  purposes  I  have 
in  mind  as  well  as  a  large  number.  I  think  we  need  to  regulate 
this  matter  of  geographical  contests  almost  as  much  as  we 
need  to  regulate  the  standards  of  admission  to  teach. 


The  President.  The  subject  is  open  to  discussion.  We 
shall  be  very  glad  to  have  any  remarks  on  this  matter  of  ath- 
letics.   Do  you  agree  with  the  conclusions  of  the  last  speaker? 

President  Thompson.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
give  personal  testimony  on  one  point,  namely,  that  of  betting. 
On  one  occasion  when  the  Wisconsin  team  played  the  Ohio 
team,  I  was  at  the  game,  and  some  young  men  whom  I  did 
not  know  (they  were  not  Ohio  State  University  students,  I 
was  told)  came  over  to  the  side  of  the  bleachers  where  I  was, 
and  began  to  call  for  money  on  the  result  of  the  game.  It 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  game,  when  the  coach  and  the 
directors  were  at  the  gymnasium.  I  had  no  officer  at  hand 
immediately,  and  I  spotted  a  student  who  had  on  a  sweater 
with  an  "O",  so  I  knew  he  was  a  man  who  had  won  his  "O". 
I  called  him  and  said,  "Tell  that  chap  if  that  thing  is  not 
stopped  right  now,  this  game  is  stopped  for  the  rest  of  the 
day;  that  the  president  of  the  university  said  so."  A  few 
minutes  later  the  director  of  the  athletics  came  along  and  I 
told  him  what  I  had  done.  He  went  and  spoke  to  the  young 
man,  and  I  understand  that  stopped  the  whole  business. 

The  thing  that  I  am  interested  in  is  that  that  procedure 
of  mine  has  been  approved  time  and  again  from  different 
sources — citizens,  students,  athletic  people,  everybody — and 
members  of  the  faculty  said  to  me,  "President,  I  am  glad  you 
did  that  thing;  you  did  the  right  thing,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
know  that  you  did  it." 

Now,  I  hesitated  about  four  seconds,  I  think,  by  the 
watch,  in  doing  that  thing  and  making  up  my  mind  whether 
I  should  take  radical  action,  and  then  I  said,  "Unless  this  is 
stopped  immediately  the  game  is  over."  That  was  the 
authority  that  I  assumed,  and,  as  we  say  in  the  street,  I  "got 
by  with  it,"  and  everybody  concurred  in  it;  and  I  should  be 
glad  to  believe  that  that  is  possible  elsewhere. 
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President  Campbell.  Mr.  President,  there  is  one  phase 
of  intercollegiate  athletics  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  of  peculiar 
interest.  That  is  the  opportunity  that  is  given  to  a  very  large 
number  of  the  students  who  have  their  interest  centered  around 
some  of  the  great  games  to  get  laboratory  practice  in  social 
organization.  In  many  of  the  institutions  there  are  great 
home-coming  days  that  are  connected  with  the  principal 
games.  This  involves  a  very  large  committee  organization 
of  the  students,  and  they  get  experience  in  working  together. 
I  think  that  most  of  us  have  been  surprised  at  the  very  high 
measure  of  efficiency  that  the  students  have  shown  in  this 
type  of  organization.  I  think  we  admit  that  one  of  the  most 
important  things  that  we  can  give  to  students  in  going  into 
their  life  in  the  community  is  the  ability  to  organize,  the 
ability  to  work  together ;  and  that  does  not  come  without 
practice.  I  think  this  phase  of  it  is  worth  considering;  and 
in  our  own  institution  we  have  found  that  the  opportunity 
that  is  given  by  the  intercollegiate  games  for  high  organiza- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  students,  and  the  large  amount  of 
very  valuable  practice  in  the  way  of  socialization — that  is 
what  it  amounts  to — has  been  of  very  great  value. 

The  President.  Is  there  anything  further  on  this  mat- 
ter of  athletics? 

We  are  so  far  ahead  of  our  schedule  that  when  we 
adjourn  we  will  adjourn  until  2  o'clock  instead  of  1 :30,  as 
was  announced  a  while  ago.  President  Hill's  paper  will  come 
at  2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

President  Denny.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  a  motion  be 
in  order  now? 

The  President.     It  will. 

President  Denny.  I  think  we  all  feel  that  we  have 
satisfactorily  adjusted  the  matter  of  the  Newlands  bill,  so 
far  as  this  organization  is  concerned.  The  matter,  however, 
will  be  discussed  by  the  agricultural  colleges  on  tomorrow,  and 
on  Saturday  at  New  York  by  the  National  Research  Council. 
I  desire  to  move  that  President  Thompson,  who  has  been 
intimately  identified  with  this  work  from  the  beginning,  and 
that   President    McVey,   who   has    likewise    been    intimately 
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identified  with  it,  and  who  is  the  incoming  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  be  added  to  the  committee  (I  beheve  the  com- 
mittee now  consists  merely  of  the  President  of  this  Associa- 
tion) ;  that  these  two  gentlemen  be  added  to  that  commitee  to 
accompany  the  President  to  New  York  and  to  appear  l>efore 
the  National  Council  on  Saturday.  1"hat  organization  has 
taken  great  interest  in  this  measure,  and  perhaps  we  need  to 
have  as  strong  a  presentation  of  it  as  possible  from  our  point 
of  view  on  that  occasion. 

I  therefore  desire  to  move  that  President  Thompson  and 
President  McVey  be  requested  to  act  as  members  of  that  com- 
mittee, and  to  accompany  Chancellor  Strong  to  New  York  to 
present  the  point  of  view  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities. 

The  President.  A  very  proper  motion.  Is  there  a 
second  to  it? 

President  Aley.    I  second  the  motion. 

(The  motion  was  carried.) 

Whereupon  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 


Afternoon  Session,  Tuesday,  November  14,  1916 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  2 
o'clock  p.  m. 

The  President.  Tiie  hrst  paper  this  afternoon,  l)y 
agreement  is  to  be  the  paper  by  President  Hill  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missotiri. 


Democracy  in  the  University:    Shall  Full  Power 

go  into  the  Hands  of  the  Faculty  and  the 

President  be  Selected  by  the  Faculty? 

A  PAPER  BY 

President  A.  Ross  Hill 

I  am  not  responsible  for  the  suggestion  of  this  topic  and  I 
especially  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  apparent  implication 
of  its  wording,  that  democracy  in  a  university  involves  the  giv- 
ing of  full  power  to  the  faculty,  including  the  power  to  name 
the  President.  I  suppose  the  students  in  the  ancient  University 
of  Bologna  thought  the  organization  of  that  University  thor- 
oughly democratic,  since  they  elected  the  Rector  and  he  in  turn 
appointed  committees  to  supervise  instruction  and  in  general 
guarantee  the  students  against  any  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers,  who  were  paid  from  student  fees.  And  in  an 
American  state  university,  supported  by  public  taxation  and 
designed  to  serve  the  state  not  only  in  the  higher  education  of 
its  youth  but  also  in  numerous  and  varied  forms  of  activity,  it 
would  seem  more  natural  and  logical  to  inquire:  shall  the 
President  of  the  State  University  be  selected  by  the  people 
of  the  state? 

Now  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  is  the  way  in  which  he  is 
selected,  indirectly  of  course.  The  people  elect  the  Board, 
or  the  Governor  wdio  appoints  the  Board,  in  the  latter  case 
usually  under  restrictions  imposed  by  the  people  through 
their   state   constitution    or   statutes ;   and   the   Board   as   the 
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representatives  of  the  people  elect  the  President.  Our  state 
universities  have  simply  adopted  the  Commission  form  of 
government,  anticipating  the  latest  movement  of  American 
democracy  which  now  sees  the  remedy  for  municipal  ills  in 
the  city  manager  plan  of  administration  as  distinguished  from 
the  plan  under  which  the  people  by  direct  vote  elect  the  Mayor. 
Just  as  the  people  of  a  city  can  judge  of  the  efficiency  of  a 
city  manager  and  of  the  Commission  so  the  people  of  a  state 
can  hold  the  Board  or  the  Governor  who  appoints  the  Board 
responsible  for  satisfactory  administration  of  a  state  uni- 
versity and  keep  it  responsive  to  changing  educational  condi- 
tions and  needs. 

Furthermore  the  demand  for  public  control  of  higher 
education  is  responsible  for  the  very  existence  of  state  uni- 
versities in  America.  The  early  colonial  colleges  had  adopted 
an  organization  in  the  main  similar  to  that  found  in  the  Eng- 
lish universities,  which  was  inherited  in  turn  from  the  Guild 
of  Masters  that  controlled  the  University  of  Paris  rather  than 
from  the  Guild  of  Students  that  controlled  the  University  of 
Bologna.  But  about  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution 
there  grew  up  in  the  colonies  a  distrust  of  the  colleges  as  then 
conducted.  As  Chancellor  Brown  has  pointed  out,  "as  this 
feeling  rose  to  self-consciousness,  there  appeared  two  ways  in 
which  it  might  find  adequate  expression  *  *  *  *  First,  the 
commonwealths  might,  through  the  agencies  of  government, 
assume  and  exercise  the  right  of  visitation  in  the  existing  insti- 
tutions, or  even,  if  need  be,  compel  those  colleges  to  make 
changes  in  their  charters  which  would  render  them  more  serv- 
iceable to  society  in  its  organic  Avholeness  and  unity ;  or 
secondly,  they  might  ignore  the  existing  colleges,  regarding 
their  case  as  hopeless,  and  proceed  to  erect  new  institutions  so 
organized  and  administered  as  to  meet  the  highest  demands 
of  public  responsibility." 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  numerous  attempts  to  make 
over  existing  institutions,  beginning  with  efforts  to  secure  for 
the  respective  colonial  governments  larger  participation  in 
the  management  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton,  and  cul- 
minating in  the  Dartmouth  College  case,  in  which  the  Supreme 
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Court  of  the  United  States  decided  that  the  estabhshment  of 
a  corporation  "for  purposes  of  general  charity,  or  for  educa- 
tion generally,  does  not,  per  se,  make  it  a  public  corpora- 
tion, liable  to  the  control  of  the  legislature."  This  decision 
put  an  end  to  efforts  to  establish  governmental  regulation  of 
private  educational  agencies,  and  in  so  doing  turned  the  full 
force  of  this  movement  in  the  direction  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  universities  under  full  state  control.  Note  also 
that  in  general  state  control  did  not  grow  out  of  the  practice 
of  state  support  but  was  involved  in  the  very  theory  of  the 
state  university  and  in  many  instances  state  support  came  as 
an  afterthought.  The  University  of  Missouri,  for  instance, 
was  provided  for  in  the  first  constitution  of  the  state,  adopted 
the  year  following  the  decision  in  the  Dartmouth  College  case 
and  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  Virginia ;  it  was 
actually  established  in  1839  (19  years  later)  under  full  state 
control,  by  the  first  educational  act  of  the  state  legislature, 
but  it  did  not  receive  a  dollar  of  state  support  till  1867.  This 
case  is  not  an  isolated  one. 

In  a  sense  then  it  is  futile  -  to  inquire,  shall  we  have 
democracy  in  the  management  of  state  universities?  We  have 
it  in  the  form  that  the  people  of  the  several  states  have  ap- 
proved in  their  fundamental  laws  and  statutes.  And  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  people  who  support  the  state  universities 
are  likely  to  entertain  a  suggestion  looking  to  the  formal 
abandonment  by  the  Board  of  all  its  responsibilities  and 
powers,  in  response  to  any  possible  demand  of  faculties  of 
state  universities  that  full  power  be  given  to  them.  On 
the  contrary  the  people  assume  that  the  Board  is  responsible 
for  university  management,  that  the  Board  selects  not  only 
the  President  but  all  teachers  and  other  ofificers,  and  is  in 
general  responsible  for  the  policies  and  general  conduct  of  the 
institution.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Board  only  formally 
5elects  the  teachers,  officers,  and  employees  of  a  state  university, 
and  rarely  takes  any  direct  hand  in  educational  administration, 
still  less  in  the  shaping  of  strictly  educational  policies.  While 
all  power  and  responsibility  are  vested  in  the  Board  by  consti- 
tution and  statutes,  it  is  the  custom  of  at  least  the  best  state 
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universities  to  leave  strictly  educational  questions  to  the 
faculty,  to  permit  in  some  form  faculty  selection  of  teachers, 
and  in  general  to  maintain  a  reasonably  democratic  form  of 
organization  from  the  standpoint  of  faculty  control.  How 
does  this  happen?  Just  because  the  Board  selects  the  Presi- 
dent. 

He  is  to  the  Board  the  educational  expert  whose  advice 
they  are  inclined  to  follow,  especially  in  strictly  educational 
matters,  as  well  as  their  chief  executive  officer  charged  with 
responsibility  for  executing  Board  regulations.  He  is  thus  in 
a  position  to  prevent  the  Board  from  enacting  legislative  de- 
tails and  from  executive  interference  with  the  proper  educa- 
tional agencies  of  the  university.  He  can  virtually  control 
Board  legislation  and  keep  it  within  bounds  consistent  with 
proper  freedom  of  teachers  and  students.  While  the  Board 
expects  harmonious  relations  between  the  President  and  the 
Faculty,  yet  he  is  looked  to  primarily  for  information  and  ex- 
pert educational  opinion ;  and  the  Board,  meeting  perhaps 
three  or  four  times  a  year,  is  not  naturally  inclined  to  follow 
the  slow  methods  of  faculty  conference  and  legislation  but  to 
accept  the  President's  recommendations  and  trust  to  him  to 
deal  with  the  Faculty.  In  this  way  a  large  measure  of  auton- 
omy is  granted  to  university  faculties  and  there  is  little  execu- 
tive interference  with  faculty  legislation.  Now  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  President's  recommendations  would  have  any  such 
weight  with  the  Board  if  he  were  selected  by  the  Faculty,  es- 
pecially if  he  were  elected  for  a  short  term  or  were  subject  to 
recall  by  the  Faculty,  one  of  which  would  seem  to  be  inevitable 
under  a  system  of  faculty  selection.  Detailed  legislation  and 
frequent  executive  interference  with  what  we  now  generally 
regard  as  faculty  functions  would  naturally  follow.  I  hold 
then  that  the  institution  of  the  presidency  and  the  fact  that  he 
is  elected  by  the  Board  as  their  executive  officer  and  educa- 
tional adviser  are  the  great  safeguards  against  political  inter- 
ference and  in  favor  of  reasonable  faculty  autonomy  in  Ameri- 
can state  universities. 

Election  by  the  faculty  would  doubtless  result  everywhere 
in  the  virtual  abandonment  of  the  office  of  President,  as  known 
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now  in  this  country,  and  the  substitution  of  the  position  of 
Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  a  system  long  tried  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  and  tried  for  several  years  in  the  University  of 
Missouri.  In  both  instances  it  resulted  in  such  departmental 
and  professorial  individualism  that  the  faculty  as  a  body  lost 
intiuence  and  power,  and  constructive  and  progressive  educa- 
tional policies  on  the  part  of  the  entire  institution  became  all 
but  impossible  of  achievement. 

At  this  point  may  I  pause  a  moment  in  the  general  argu- 
ment of  this  paper  to  insert  a  statement  of  the  essential  func- 
tions of  a  university  president?  Fortunately  I  tind  them  so 
well  stated  in  a  document  published  by  the  Organization  for 
the  Enlargement  by  the  State  of  Texas  of  its  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education  and  written  by  Mr.  Arthur  Lefevre,  some- 
time Secretary  for  Research,  entitled  "The  Organization 
and  Administration  of  a  State's  Institutions  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion," that  I  can  quote  the  words  of  that  publication  as  ex- 
pressing the  views  I  wish  to  embody  in  this  paper.  Mr. 
Lefevre  says  (p.  207)  :  "The  primary  and  essential  functions 
of  the  president  of  an  American  university  may  now  be  stated 
concisely : 

(1)  The  executive  agent  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  vested 
with  the  authority  inherent  in  his  duty  to  see  that  the  laws 
enacted  by  the  Board  are  put  into  effect ; 

(2)  The  intimate  expert  adviser  of  the  Board,  with  the 
right,  inherent  in  the  responsibility  of  his  presidency  over  the 
institution,  of  selecting  and  nominating  all  appointees  to  uni- 
versity positions ; 

(3)  Leadership  in,  but  not  command  of,  the  whole  con- 
duct and  development  of  the  institution." 

and  Mr.  Lefevre  adds, 

"Given  the  right  conception  of  these  three  functions, 
ordinary  fidelity  and  good  sense  will  sufifice  for  fulfilling  the 
first  *  *  *  •*  For  the  second  and  third  functions,  a  masterful 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  methods  and  scope  of  educa- 
tion, and  a  catholic  comprehension  of  the  proper  relations  of 
all  branches  of  learning  and  scientific  aims  to  each  other  and 
to  individual  life  and  to  society  constitute  but  a  mere  prepara- 
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tion  which  may  be  attained  by  any  man  endowed  with  philo- 
sophical powers  of  mind.  There  must  be  added  wisdom  and 
courage  and  imagination  and  sympathy  and  patience  sufficient 
to  make  timely  use  of  that  knowledge  for  practicable  and 
judicious  plans  *  *  *  ^'^  Last  and  rarest  of  the  needed  qualifica- 
tions for  rightly  meeting  the  duties  and  opportunities  of  the 
second  and  third  functions,  is  unspoiled  insight  for  knozving 
men." 

But  the  qualifications  demanded  of  the  President  make  it 
highly  desirable  that  the  faculty  whose  leader  and  colleague 
he  is  to  be  should  have  some  influence  in  determining  his  selec- 
tion. Some  boards  will  undoubtedly  seek  advice  from  cer- 
tain men  on  the  faculty  before  selecting  a  president,  but  it  is 
desirable  that  this  advice  be  secured  in  some  orderly  and 
systematic  way,  so  that  it  may  represent  faculty  opinion  and 
not  the  opinion  of  a  few  official  or  officious  members  only. 
It  is  clearly  impossible  to  have  the  entire  faculty  vote  on  the 
nomination  of  a  president  to  the  Board,  but  I  see  no  reason 
why  a  nominating  committee  or  conference  committee,  elected 
by  the  faculty,  might  not  render  assistance  to  the  Board  in  the 
selection  of  a  president,  who  shall  serve  as  the  Board's  execu- 
tive officer  and  the  faculty  leader.  Such  co-operation  with 
the  faculty  in  this  important  matter  might  well  be  provided 
for  in  the  by-laws  of  state  university  boards. 

Having  thus  disposed  briefly  and  dogmatically  of  the 
chief  problem  in  this  discussion,  I  crave  your  indulgence  for 
a  few  minutes  more  in  order  to  indicate  certain  directions  in 
which  I  think  properly  selected  presidents  might  influence 
their  boards  to  organize  state  universities  with  a  view  to  se- 
curing due  recognition  of  the  individuality  of  teachers,  and 
of  the  fundamental  and  essential  functions  of  faculties,  as  well 
as  that  co-operation  and  co-ordination  of  all  functions  in  the 
complex  organism  of  a  state  university  that  will  bring  about 
the  highest  possible  spiritual  efficiency  and  therefore  the  great- 
est possible  return  to  the  state  for  its  investment. 

When  University  statutes  attempt  to  outline  the  powers 
of  faculties,  board  committees,  etc.,  it  would  seem  that  these 
principles   at   least   might   be   regarded   as    fundamental :   the 
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faculties  should  have  full  control  of  strictly  internal  educa- 
tional policies,  such  as  conditions  of  entrance  and  graduation 
of  students,  discipline  of  students,  determination  of  records 
to  be  kept  by  the  Registrar,  etc. ;  that  all  questions  of  an  edu- 
cational nature  involving  the  relation  of  the  University  to  its 
alumni  and  the  people  of  the  State  generally,  such  as  the 
initiation  of  new  movements,  the  establishment  of  new  chairs, 
new  schools,  etc.,  should  be  matters  of  conference  between 
faculty  (through  committees)  and  Board;  and  the  Board 
should  not  be  an  executive  body  but  should  lay  down  only 
general  regulations  under  which  officers  and  faculties  should 
operate  in  protecting  and  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the 
University. 

Turning  now  to  a  few  details,  I  take  up  first  the  matter 
of  appointments  to  positions  in  the  faculty.  Here  the  depart- 
ment concerned  usually  takes  the  initiative  and  the  President 
co-operates  in  making  the  selection.  His  recommendation  to 
the  Board  is  therefore  also  the  recommendation  of  the  depart- 
ment. But  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  one  difficulty  in 
the  usual  practice;  this  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  recom- 
mendations are  made  to  the  President  by  persons  interested 
in  pushing  a  single  department  and  in  some  instances,  under 
the  commonly  accepted  organization  of  departments,  perhaps 
not  enough  interested  in  competing  with  more  energetic  and 
skillful  persons.  The  department  faculty  as  a  body  would 
secure  fuller  voice  in  the  selection  of  new  members  by  the 
adoption  of  the  committee  form  of  organization  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  department  headship,  which  I  advocated  in  a  paper 
presented  to  this  Association  at  the  Minneapolis  meeting  in 
1911,  and  which  is  in  full  operation  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri. But  it  is  my  judgment  that  additional  machinery  is  ad- 
visable, and  I  suggest  the  establishment  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  faculty,  elected  by  the  faculty,  to  be  known  as 
the  Committee  on  Education  or  Nominating  Committee  or 
Appointment  Committee,  and  that  recommendations  for  ap- 
pointments in  departments,  except  in  the  case  of  Assistants 
and  perhaps  Instructors  be  made  through  this  Committee.  In 
this  way  the  faculty  as  a  whole  would  have  some  voice  in  ap- 
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pointments  without  incurring  the  risks  involved  in  public 
faculty  discussions.  This  Committee  should  also  be  con- 
sulted by  the  President  in  all  cases  of  dismissal. 

It  is  commonly  taken  for  granted  that  the  Board  should 
be  trustees  of  funds  and  that  the  faculty  should  be  the  guard- 
ians of  all  educational  interests.  But  financial  and  educational 
interests  overlap.  Whether  the  budget  presented  to  the  legis- 
lature shall  call  for  a  new  heating  plant,  extensions  of  the 
campus  and  grounds,  or  a  library  building,  is  a  matter  of  some 
educational  consequence,  and  one  in  which  the  faculty  should 
be  heard.  Of  course  the  President  is  an  educator  and  is  in- 
terested primarily  in  educational  progress  rather  than  in  im- 
provements in  the  physical  plant.  Furthermore  I  have  some 
confidence  in  the  general  good  sense  of  state  university  presi- 
dents. But  why  should  not  the  President  be  required  to 
justify  his  judgment  regarding  the  budget  to  a  committee  of 
the  faculty  before  presenting  his  recommendations  to  the 
Board  ?  The  committee  on  education  above  referred  to  might 
be  consulted  in  this  connection  or  a  special  faculty  committee 
on  budget  might  be  elected.  The  latter  is  the  method  followed 
in  the  University  of  Alissouri. 

This  discussion  would  lack  one  ver}-  essential  element  of  I 
completeness  if  no  mention  were  made  of  the  method  of  elect- 
ing deans.     Here  faculty  election  has  been  tried  without  dis- 
astrous results  but  with  no  gain  that  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion.    This  method  of  election  is  practically  certain  to  confine! 
the  selection  to  the  present  members  of  the  faculty,  which  is 
especially  unfortunate  in  small  faculties,  leading  to  recogni- 
tion of   seniority  and  preventing  or  tending  to  prevent  the 
school  concerned  from  advancing  beyond  its  present  status. 
But  it  is  just  in  the  case  of  small  faculties  that  the  President, 
proceeding  in  the  proper  spirit,  can  secure  informally  the  judg- 
ment of  the  entire  faculty  before  nominating  a  dean  to  the 
Board.   In  the  case  of  larger  faculties  this  can  be  accomplished 
through  conference  with  a  representative  committee  on  nomi- 
nations.    Besides,  the  dean  of  a  faculty  should  be  more  than 
its  executive  ofiicer,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  carry- 
ing out  the  details  of  facult}-  legislation.     He  should  represent 
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his  Division  of  the  University  in  its  public  relationships  and 
thus  be  a  representative  of  both  faculty  and  governing  board. 
Election  by  the  faculty  assmnes  that  the  dean  is  nothing  but 
the  executive  officer  of  the  faculty,  which  assumption  must  I 
believe  remain  as  it  is  now  contrary  to  the  fact. 

To  summarize  in  brief,  democracy  is  not  an  end  in  itself 
but  has  its  great  value  in  giving  each  member  of  the  university 
organism  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  individuality  as 
a  co-operating  social  unit;  its  best  results  can  be  secured  by 
representative  rather  than  by  mass  action,  thus  avoiding  the 
extremes  of  individualism  and  dictatorial  control  from  above ; 
the  state  university,  supported  by  the  people,  must  continue 
to  be  subject  to  control  by  the  people,  speaking  through  their 
representatives  on  the  Board;  and  Board  regulations  should 
be  so  ordered  as  to  secure  a  functional  organization  that  sub- 
ordinates individualism  to  co-operation,  but  encourages  indi- 
vidualit}",  initiative  and  responsibility  in  all  educational  units, 
large  and  small,  while  never  losing  sight  of  the  public  responsi- 
bilit}-  imposed  on  the  state  university  as  a  public  and  publicly 
supported  institution.  To  these  ends  the  President,  deans 
and  other  administrative  officers  who  must  sustain  relations 
both  to  the  faculties  and  the  public  should  be  elected  by  the 
Board  after  orderl}',  systematic  and  frank  conference  with 
representative  committees  of  the  faculties. 


The  President.  This  paper  and  this  question  are  open 
to  discussion. 

President  Farr.\nd.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask 
President  Hill  through  what  agency  he  obtains  these  four 
members  of  the  faculty  who  act  as  a  committee  on  budget. 
Is  there  a  general  faculty  by  whom  they  are  elected? 

President  Hill.  Yes ;  there  is  a  general  faculty  in  the 
University  of  Missouri  which  includes  all  men  of  professional 
rank  in  the  University. 

The  President.  Does  that  mean  assistant  professors, 
too? 

President  Hill.  Ye?,  that  means  assistant  professors, 
too.     We  have  three  ranks  of  professors — professors,  associ- 
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ate  professors,  and  assistant  professors.  When  the  matter 
was  suggested,  the  question  arose  as  to  whether,  if  such  a 
committee  were  to  be  estabHshed,  it  should  be  representative 
in  the  sense  that  there  should  be  one  of  each  division  of  the 
university ;  and  very  fortunately,  I  think,  that  was  decided 
against.  It  was  pointed  out  at  once  that  there  would  be  no 
sense  in  that ;  the  deans  might  as  well  be  the  committee  in 
that  case.  This  is  a  committee  charged  with  the  general 
interests  of  the  university,  to  see  that  fairness  is  done,  and 
that  no  especial  influence  of  any  particular  dean  is  unduly 
exerted  on  the  president.  I  do  not  know  how  well  it  is  going 
to  work  in  the  long  run.    Up  to  date  it  has  worked  splendidly. 

Dean  Birge.  May  I  ask  a  question  there?  This  com- 
mittee of  yours,  then,  is  intended  rather  to  balance  the  budgets 
of  the  several  colleges  than  the  budgets  of  the  several  depart- 
ments ? 

President  Hill.  Yes.  The  dean,  with  any  special  com- 
mittee of  the  college  he  represents,  would  do  the  other.  That 
is  not  uniform  throughout  the  university.  That  has  been 
left  to  the  faculties  concerned. 

President  Farrand.  Does  that  committee  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  budget  outside  of  these  matters?  For 
example,  suppose  you  wanted  a  new  building,  would  you 
consult  that  committee? 

President  Hill.  Certainly.  All  our  budget  for  presen- 
tation to  the  legislature  goes  in  as  one  budget,  and  whether 
we  shall  ask  for  a  building  or  for  a  larger  maintenance  fund 
is  open  to  discussion  before  'that  committee. 

The  President.     Is  there  anything  further? 

President  Campbell.  Mr.  President,  in  the  University 
of  Oregon  we  have  developed  a  faculty  organization  which 
provides  for  a  consulting  advisor}^  committee  of  six.  Of  the 
six,  three  are  to  be  elected  annually  from  the  deans,  and 
three  at  large  from  the  general  faculty  of  the  University. 
Provision  is  also  made  that  only  two  of  the  six  for  an}'  one 
year  are  eligible  for  re-election.  That  is,  two  of  them  do 
continue,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  four  new  members  are 
elected.     The  intention  there  was  to  provide  for  participation 
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in  a  large  way  on  the  part  of  many  members  of  the  faculty 
in  the  long  rnn.  That  is,  I  should  say,  only  two  of  the  six 
are  eligible  for  re-election  in  successive  years.  A  member 
might  be  re-elected  after  an  interval  of  one  year.  We 
thought  perhaps  in  that  way  that  the  schools  might  be  recog- 
nized as  well  as  the  faculty  as  a  whole.  This  committee,  as 
a  general  advisory  committee,  would  seem  to  summarize  the 
various  functions  suggested  by  President  Hill  in  the  various 
committees  that  were  suggested. 

President  Hill.  1  may  say  that  I  pointed  out  that  the 
same  committee  might  do  this  work.  We  happen  to  have  a 
budget  committee,  but  we  have  not  as  yet  a  committee  on 
instruction,  or  nominating  committee,  or  whatever  you  wish 
to  call  it. 

I  might  relate  one  experience  that  may  be  of  interest  in 
connection  with  this  matter.  The  committee  helped  me  two 
years  ago  in  the  preparation  of  the  budget.  After  the  legis- 
lature acted,  cutting  down  our  requests  to  fit  the  financial 
conditions  of  the  State,  I  asked  the  committee  if  they  were 
willing  to  make  any  suggestions  regarding  promotions  and 
the  way  the  money  should  be  spent  within  the  various  funds 
provided  by  the  State,  the  State  having  designated  so  much 
for  maintenance,  so  much  for  this  building,  and  so  much  for 
something  else.  They  declined  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  salaries  of  their  colleagues.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
will  change  their  minds  later  or  not,  but  it  has  been  suggested 
by  Professor  Dewey,  in  a  paper  presented  before  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Universities  last  year,  that  such  a  commit- 
tee might  determine  promotions,  or  virtually  do  so  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  president.  Our  committee  declined  to  touch 
that  subject. 

President  Thompson.  Is  not  that  an  evidence  of  moral 
weakness  right  there,  when  they  fail  to  come  to  your  relief 
when  you  are  in  distress? 

President  Hill.  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  count  it 
an  evidence  of  moral  weakness.  It  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  whole  thing  is  new,  and  they  have  not  yet  learned  to 
take  responsibility ;  but  I  suspect  it  was  rather  an  evidence 
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of  a  fine  feeling  and  sense  of  delicacy  in  judging  of  colleagues. 

President  Thompson.  Is  not  that  the  point  where  you 
needed  help  more  than  any  other  point  in  your  whole  budget 
when  you  found  that  your  money  was  cut  down  ?  Is  not  that 
the  point  of  greatest  pain  to  you? 

President  Hill.  No  ;  I  cannot  say  that  it  is.  It  is,  I 
think,  to  some  people. 

President  Thompson.  I  think  it  is  to  me.  My  greatest 
distress  is  when  I  am  short. 

President  Hill.  Oh,  I  have  great  distress  then,  too ; 
but  I  mean,  the  matter  of  determining  the  detail  of  the  salary 
budget.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  so  distressing  as  I  used  to 
imagine  it  would  be  from  the  standpoint  of  a  faculty  member. 

I  have  followed  this  general  principle :  I  have  said  to 
a  few  members  of  the  faculty  who  ventured  to  speak  to  me 
about  their  own  salaries,  "That  is  too  personal  a  matter  for 
us  to  discuss.  I  cannot  talk  to  you  about  your  own  salary  at 
all.  I  will  have  to  get  at  that  by  conference  with  the  dean 
and  chairman  of  the  department  and  other  colleagues."  After 
dealing  with  two  or  three  men  in  that  way,  I  have  not  heard 
a  word  for  five  or  six  years  from  individual  members  of  the 
faculty.  They  know  that  when  the  appropriations  are  made  by 
the  legislature  the  president,  in  consultation  with  the  several 
deans,  takes  up  the  whole  faculty  pay-roll,  and  decides,  in 
view  of  the  financial  situation,  how  much  we  can  spend  on 
promotions  and  how  much  we  can  spend  on  increasing  the 
numbers  of  the  stafif,  and  that  to  the  best  of  our  judgment 
we  will  do  the  fair  thing  by  them,  and  their  opportunities  are 
not  going  to  be  improved  by  running  ofif  and  getting  calls 
from  other  institutions ;  that  we  do  not  wait  for  calls  to  come 
to  them. 

I  tliink  that  this  committee  may  come  in  time  to  take  a 
hand  in  this  more  detailed  work  of  the  budget ;  but  the  system 
has  been  in  operation  for  only  two  years,  and  I  therefore  just 
want  to  report  the  fact  of  their  unwillingness  to  deal  with  the 
salaries  of  their  colleagues. 

The  Secretary.  President  Hill,  may  I  inquire  whether 
your  deans  assist  in  making  up  this  budget,  or  is  it  simply 
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the  members  of  the  staff,  heads  of  departments,  that  compose 
your  budget  committee? 

President  Hill.  The  deans  first  go  over  the  reports  of 
the  chairmen  of  departments  to  them.  By  the  way,  my  paper 
could  not  be  complete  today,  because  I  had  to  refer  to  one 
1  presented  to  the  Association  eariier.  We  have  no  heads  of 
departments  in  the  University  of  Missouri.  We  have  chair- 
men of  departments  named  annually  by  the  president  in  co- 
operation or  in  conference  with  the  faculty  of  the  department. 

Dean  Birge.     Do  you  actually  confer  with  them? 

President  Hill.  Yes.  We  find  it  awkward,  sometimes, 
to  get  a  conference  with  every  individual,  and  there  again  I 
think  possibly  we  may  move  in  the  direction  of  having  a 
standing  nominating  committee  that  should  suggest  the  chair- 
men. But  we  have  shifted  chairmen  in  some  departments;  in 
other  cases  we  have  not.  In  some  departments  there  is  only 
one  man  who  is  an  eft'ective  chairman,  the  department  being 
small.  That  man  is  not  always  the  best-paid  man  in  the 
department.  He  is  not  always  the  best-known  man.  He  is 
not  always  the  most  effective  man  for  the  total  work  that  has 
to  be  done  by  the  department,  but  he  is  supposed  to  be  the 
most  effective  man  for  that  particular  task  of  looking  after 
the  reports  to  the  registrar  and  the  general  business  of  the 
department.  Our  departments  are  not  big  enough  yet  to  call 
for  a  chairman  and  a  secretary,  and  so  up  to  date  the  chair- 
man has  had  to  be  selected  with  administrative  qualifications 
of  this  sort  somewhat  in  mind. 

The  department  staff,  then,  in  each  case  meets  and 
determines  the  requests  that  will  be  made  and  sent  to  the 
dean,  and  the  dean  has  to  go  over  the  department  budgets, 
and  in  the  light  of  his  knowledge  of  the  financial  situation — 
which  is  about  equal  to  the  president's  knowledge — he  makes 
up  a  report  that  he  sends  in.  We  get  these  reports  from  all 
the  deans,  and  then  this  committee  on  budget  begins  its  work. 

Dean  Birge.  The  experience  at  Missouri  with  reference 
to  appointing  chairmen  is  very  different  from  mine.  Three 
or  four  years  ago  the  faculty  adopted  just  the  regulation  which 
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you  name.  Our  rule  had  been  that  the  chairmen  of  the  depart- 
ments were  appointed  by  the  president,  which  in  practice 
meant  that  they  were  appointed  by  the  dean.  The  faculty 
passed  a  rule  that  they  should  be  appointed  by  the  president 
or  dean  after  consultation  with  the  department.  So,  every 
year,  I  ^^ive  formal  notice  that  the  appointments  of  chairmen 
will  be  made  within  the  next  six  weeks,  and  that  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  any  department  or  any  member  of  any 
department  with  regard  to  the  chairman  of  that  department. 
The  first  year  there  were  two  men  who  came  in  from  one 
department  who  asked  me  to  reappoint  the  current  chairman. 
The  second  year  there  was  one  man  who  came  in  from  the 
same  department  with  the  same  request.  Since  then  no  one 
has  come.  So  I  cannot  feel  that  there  is  a  very  live  interest 
in  the  faculty  in  this  matter. 

The  department  of  history  with  us  has  the  habit  of  pass- 
ing the  chairmanship  around.  Any  department  that  adopts 
that  method  can  come  to  me  and  say,  "We  have  agreed  on  A 
as  chairman  for  next  year,"  and  I  am  only  too  glad  to  appoint 
him ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  most  departments  the  chair- 
men remain  permanently,  and  there  is  no  thought  of  a 
change  on  the  part  of  members. 

President  Hill.  Do  you  not  find  it  makes  some  differ- 
ence in  the  spirit,  though,  as  compared  with  the  headship 
system  ? 

Dean  Birge.  We  never  had  the  headship  system,  so  T 
do  not  know  anything  about  that.  I  believe  in  our  method. 
I  may  say  that  our  general  principle  of  government  at  Wis- 
consin has  been  this :  The  theory  is  that  matters  originate 
with  the  president.  The  practice  has  been,  from  time 
immemorial,  that  the  j^resident  and  deans  should,  in  all  impor- 
tant matters,  consult  with  everybody  who  has  what  I  might 
call  an  insurable  interest  in  the  matter  under  consideration. 

President  Thompson.  Dean  Birge,  one  question.  In 
these  conferences  with  your  men  about  the  appointments, 
are  they  willing  and  do  they  come  to  you  with  frank  and 
what  might  be  called  confidential  statements  about  the  quality 
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of  men  they  propose  to  recommend  for  a  vacancy?  I  will 
state  the  case  in  this  way :  The  difficulty  that  I  have  con- 
fronted as  the  president  has  been  to  get  exact  and  complete 
information  about  the  qualities  that  we  want  in  a  given  pro- 
fessor of  physics  or  mathematics,  say.  Now,  when  you  go  to 
the  large  departments,  are  they  quite  free  to  come  to  you 
with  frank,  cordial  and  confidential  statements  as  to  their 
judgment? 

Dean  Birge.  We  should  call  in  a  half-dozen  men,  per- 
haps, the  chairmen  of  the  related  departments,  and  we  should 
go  right  through  the  department  in  question  and  discuss  the 
younger  men  there  who  might  conceivably  be  promoted.  These 
discussions  have  been  as  frank  and  fair  as  anything  can  pos- 
sil)ly  be,  in  my  judgment. 

President  Thompson.     That  answers  the  question. 

President  Hill.  Mr.  President,  I  think  Dean  Birge  has 
set  forth  the  practice  that  we  are  following,  and  I  believe  it 
works  very  well;  but  is  it  not,  after  all,  fair  to  the  faculties 
that  they  should  be  given  a  chance  to  provide  for  cooperation 
in  an  orderly,  systematic  way,  instead  of  being  forced  to  rely 
upon  the  good  sense  and  sympathy  of  the  president  or  dean 
in  his  consultations?  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  the 
formal  conference  demanded  by  such  a  committee  instead  of 
relying  entirely  upon  the  present  method  of  consulting  men  in 
whose  judgment  I  have  confidence.  I  would  still  do  that, 
I  am  quite  sure,  if  I  had  this  committee.  I  have  never  tried 
the  particular  featiu-e  that  I  have  referred  to  of  having  a 
standing  committee  of  the  faculty  elected  by  the  faculty  to 
advise  the  president  on  appointments  ;  but  I  do  not  see  why 
it  would  not  work  well,  and  it  would  satisfy  some  people  in 
faculties  that  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  jM-esent  system. 

I  have  had  no  discussion  of  this  with  our  faculty  except 
in  a  personal  way  with  certain  men  of  individualistic  traits  ; 
and  when  I  have  asked  what  more  can  be  done  to  secure 
faculty  influence  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  I  have  always 
received  the  reply :  "Why,  nothing  more  could  be  done. 
We  are  going  as  far  in  determining  the  selection  of  our  col- 
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leagues  as  is  possible."  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  a  formal 
recognition  of  faculty  cooperation  would  improve  the  mental 
attitude  of  some  men  on  the  faculty. 

The  President.     There  has  been  quite  a  movement,  as   j 
we  all  know,  toward  what  is  called  democratization  of  our    ! 
institutions,   and   toward   some   considerable   participation   by   i 
the   faculty   in   administration.     That  came  out  clearly   in  a 
proposed   constitution    for   one   of    the   largest    of    the    state 
universities  in  the  Middle  West.     Many  of  you — perhaps  all 
of  you — saw  the  proposed  constitution.     A  representative  of 
that  university  is  here  today,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  was  at    ^ 
liberty  to  speak  upon  this  matter.    He  answered  that  he  was   I 
not  at  liberty  to  do  so.    That  constitution  has  not  been  passed   j 
yet;   and   we   do   not   know,   therefore,   the   outcome   of   the   j 
movement;  there  have  been  also  many  articles  in  the  journals    ' 
on  this  same  subject. 

The  question  I  want  to  ask  is,  are  we  sure  that  in  our 
faculties  there  is  not  a  deep  and  covered  feeling  that  they 
ousfht  to  have  more  to  do  with  the  election  of  the  deans,  the 
president,  and  so  on?  That  is  to  say,  do  we,  as  presidents, 
know  the  real  situation?     What  would  you  say  about  that? 

President  Hill.     I  am  afraid  we  do  not,  and  for  that 
reason  I  advocated  a  plan  that  I  thought  would  anticipate  the   | 
development  of  anything  like  that,  and  have  tried  to  carry  out   1 
policies   in   the   University   of    Missouri  that   might   make   it 
unnecessary  or  impossible  for  such  a  feeling  to  arise,  and  I  do 
not  believe  it  has  arisen. 

I  may  say  that  Professor  Walter  Miller,  who  is  dean  of    ' 
the  graduate  school,  is  here,  and  perhaps  he  could  say  some- 
thing to  you  about  the  operation  of  the  committee  plan  of    •■ 
faculty  management  of  budget.     I  do  not  know  whether  he 
voted  in   favor  of   having  the  budget   committee  or  not.     I 
may  say  that  I  suggested  it  to  the  faculty,  and  left  them  to 
discuss  it  in  two  meetings,  and  I  stayed  away,  and  I  found  the 
outcome  was  that  they  finally  decided — whether  by  a  large    ; 
majority  or  by  small  vote — to  provide  for  this  budget  com- 
mittee. 
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The  President.     We  shall  be  very  .glad  to  have  Dean 
Miller  say  a  word  on  this  point  if  he  cares  to  do  so. 

Dean  Miller.  Mr.  President,  I  happened  to  be  present 
at  the  first  faculty  meeting  where  this  matter  was  discussed, 
and  it  was  taken  up  with  enthusiasm  by  the  faculty,  not  with 
a  view  to  hampering  the  president  in  the  forming  of  his 
budget  in  any  way,  but  of  co-operating  with  him.  I  did  not 
happen  to  be  a  member  of  that  budget  committee  in  any  way, 
hut  I  know  very  well  the  members  who  were  there  last  time, 
and  they  have  spoken  of  it  on  frequent  occasions  as  being  a  very 
successful  inauguration  for  what  is  commonly  called  democratic 
influence  in  the  finances  of  the  University.  Departments,  of 
course,  go  up  with  their  own  claims  to  their  individual  deans  : 
the  deans  do  the  best  they  can  for  their  divisions,  and  then 
the  president  and  this  committee  work  out  what  seems  to  be 
and  has  proved  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  all  the  possi- 
bilities within  the  realm  of  finances. 

President  Hill.  May  I  ask  one  question  of  Mr.  Miller? 
He  may  remember  about  this.  Did  not  the  action  of  the 
faculty  provide  that  no  dean  should  be  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee?    At  any  rate,  it  was  so  understood. 

Dean  Miller.  My  recollection  is  that  it  did  not  provide 
that ;  and  at  the  second  meeting,  from  which  I  was  unavoid- 
ably detained — I  was  away  from  the  University — I  heard  that 
I  came  very  near  being  elected  on  that  committee  myself. 

The  Secretary.  May  I  inquire,  President  Hill,  if  there 
is  an  attempt,  in  the  election  of  this  committee,  to  have  the 
various  colleges  represented ;  or  does  the  committee  come 
from  one  particular  college  of  the  University? 

President  PIill.  There  seemed  to  be  no  conscious  effort 
to  have  all  the  colleges  and  schools  represented.  In  fact, 
when  they  provided  for  a  committee  of  four  elective  mem- 
bers, the  president  being  an  ex  of^cio  member,  they  deliber- 
ately set  their  faces  against  the  plan  of  having  every  school 
or  college  represented  on  the  committee.  Now,  it  happens 
that  one  member  of  the  committee  is  a  member  of  the 
faculty. of  arts  and  sciences  and  of  the  faculty  of  engineer- 
ing; another  member  of  the  committee  is  a  member  of  the 
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faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  and  agriculture  and  medicine; 
a  third  member  of  tiie  committee  is  a  member  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  faculty  only ;  and  as  for  the  additional  man, 
he  is  a  member  of  tlie  faculty  of  arts  and  commerce. 

The  President.  1  believe  the  question  that  I  mentioned 
a  moment  ago  is  worth  our  consideration.  That  is  to  say, 
it  is  a  dangerous  situation  in  any  institution  if  there  is  a 
covered  feeling,  especially  if  it  is  a  deep  one,  on  any  point  of 
university  administration  ;  and  there  are  indications  through- 
out the  country  that  point  in  the  direction  of  a  feeling  in 
favor  of  further  participation  l)y  faculties  in  the  policies  of  the 
university. 

At  the  University  of  Kansas  we  have  tried  to  do  practi- 
cally what  they  have  done  in  Missouri,  but  by  means  of  what 
we  called  a  written  constitution,  which  President  Duniway 
says  is  not  a  written  constitution.  At  any  rate,  whatever  it 
is,  it  was  designed  to  meet  this  situation.  When  we  appointed 
our  committee  of  twenty-one  from  the  University  Senate  to 
draw  up  this  constitution,  we  had  a  large  correspondence  with 
institutions  over  the  country  through  which  we  got  a  large 
amount  of  material,  some  of  which  very  likely  would  have 
been  a  surprise  to  the  heads  of  the  institutions  sending  it. 
This  material  seemed  to  indicate,  the  large  body  of  it,  a 
rather  strong  feeling  and  a  rather  covered  feeling,  too,  in 
favor  of  larger  participation  by  the  faculty  in  the  formation 
of  the  general  policies  of  the  institutions.  We  said,  or  I  said 
— because  it  originated  in  the  chancellor's  of^ce  largely — 
"Here  is  your  committee  of  twenty-one;  now,  you  make  the 
constitution  the  way  you  think  it  ought  to  be.  I  want  to  be 
represented  on  the  committee  ( I  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  twenty-one),  to  have  a  chance  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion,  but  no  further  than  tlial.  After  I  have  had  my 
chance  at  it,  you  shall  have  yours  ;  you  shall  make  the  con- 
stitution as  you  think  it  ought  to  be;  and  after  it  is  made  by 
general  consultation  and  passed  by  the  University  Senate  it 
shall  go  to  our  board  of  administration,  and  when  tinally 
adopted  shall  be  the  working  rules   for  our  university." 
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It  went  into  the  hands  of  the  committee  and  the  Uni- 
versity Senate.  They  formed  and  adopted  the  constitution, 
and  that  is  what  we  are  working  under  now.  It  seems  to  work 
very  well  indeed,  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  and  seems  to  have 
satisfied — so  far  as  I  can  learn — this  tendency  that  is  in 
nearly  every  state  university.  I  helieve  it  is  worth  our  while 
to  consider  this  question  of  how  the  faculty  really  feels  on 
this  matter. 

Is  there  any  further  discussion  of  this  paper?  I  under- 
stand the  auditing  committee  is  ready  to  report — President 
Hughes. 


Report  of  Auditing  Committee 

President  Hughes.  The  accounts  of  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  were  reviewed  hy  the  auditing  committee,  and 
found  correct.  The  report  is  signed  by  the  committee — A.  A. 
Murphree,  Frank  L.  McVey,  and  R.  M.  Hughes. 

The  President.  What  action  will  you  take  in  regard 
to  the  report?  A  motion  to  receive  and  place  on  file  will  be 
in  order. 

President  Currell.     I  make  that  motion. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried.) 


Military  Training  in  Universities 

President  Thompson.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  that 
I  have  to  withdraw  from  this  meeting,  and  that  is  the  reason 
for  my  request  to  make  this  motion  now,  because  I  think  it 
has  been  an  oversight  so  far. 

I  presume  this  Association  will  recall  that  some  discus- 
sion has  been  held  here  concerning  military  matters,  and  that 
during  the  interim  the  secretary  of  this  Association  acted 
for  the  Association  in  conjunction  with  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. There  has  been  some  considerable  agitation  about 
the  modifying-  of  these  general  orders.  There  may  be  some 
further  adjustment  of  these  regulations — for  they  are  not 
matters  of  statute — and  it  may  involve  some  conference  on 
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the  part  of  interested  associations.  In  my  opinion,  some  one 
or  more  persons  ought  to  be  authorized  to  act  for  the  Associa- 
tion as  a  representative  to  see  what  can  be  done  or  what 
ought  to  be  done,  so  that  any  rights  or  any  privileges  or  any 
desires  that  we  have  may  be  respected  and  given  considera- 
tion. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  since  the  secretary,  President  Ben- 
ton, was  representing  the  Executive  Committee  in  the  matter, 
that  it  would  be  well,  if  the  Association  should  so  regard  it, 
to  ask  him  to  continue  in  that  service,  or  to  ask  some  other 
person  to  continue  if  they  want  to  put  some  other  person  in, 
if  he  is  not  in  position  to  render  that  service,  someone  who  : 
could  be  available  for  that  service.  I  think  it  will  be  a  little 
embarrassing  if  no  one  feels  that  he  has  the  authority.  There 
has  been  no  instruction  to  the  Executive  Committee,  so  far  as 
I  know,  to  take  up  that  matter.  If  the  Association  wants  to 
have  its  Executive  Committee  name  some  one  person  to  do  it, 
that  will  be  another  proposition ;  but  I  think  in  some  way  the 
Association  should  pass  a  motion  that  someone  should  repre- 
sent us. 

There  will  be  some  adjustments  made,  I  have  not  any 
doubt,  in  that  matter  in  the  next  year,  and  I  hope  that  some 
action  may  be  taken.  If  the  Executive  Committee  will  take  it 
upon  themselves,  and  then  appoint  some  one  or  more  of  their 
members  to  act  for  them,  that  would  be  one  thing,  and  they 
could  request  the  ones  nearest  by,  or  President  Benton,  if  it 
should  be  convenient — he  is  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  the  coming  year  as  president  of  the  Association, 
and  could  represent  us  very  well.  If  it  is  in  order,  therefore, 
I  would  move,  if  you  will  allow  me,  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee be  requested  to  take  such  action  in  these  matters  as  may 
to  the  Committee  seem  wise. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried.) 

The  President.  We  are  well  ahead  of  our  schedule, 
and  have  plenty  of  time,  there  being  only  two  papers  left. 
The  next  in  order  is  the  paper  on  "Are  Fraternities  Justify- 
ing Their  Existence  in  State  Universities?"  by  President 
Brannon  of  the  University  of  Idaho. 
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Are  Fraternities  Justifying   Their    Existence   in 
State  Universities? 

A  PAPER  BY 

President  Melvin  A.  Brannon 

Doubtless  there  are  subjects  regarding  which  more  plati- 
tudes might  be  uttered  than  have  been  proclaimed  relative  to 
fraternities,  but  doubtless  there  are  very  few  subjects  concern- 
ing which  more  platitudes  have  been  spoken.  Nevertheless, 
die  fraternity  question  is  living,  vital,  and  present  in  every 
state  university. 

Secret  organizations  in  colleges  and  universities  evidently 
originated  in  response  to  social  demands.  In  schools,  as  well 
as  in  every  other  institution  of  society,  it  has  been  found  that 
"birds  of  a  feather  flock  together."  Moreover,  the  social  in- 
stinct is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  primitive  with  which 
we  have  to  deal.  It  is  not  a  question,  therefore,  why  secret 
orders  came  into  existence  ;  the  wonder  is  that  far  more  of  them 
have  not  been  brought  into  being.  Indeed,  the  ideal  social  con- 
dition in  society  would  make  provision  for  every  person  hold- 
ing membership  in  a  congenial,  social  group. 

Along  with  the  social  demand,  there  has  developed  re- 
cently definite  economic  conditions  which  could  be  satisfied 
in  some  respects  by  the  fraternal  order.  This  economic  re- 
quirement was  associated  with  the  housing  question  for  men 
and  women  in  state  universities  where  adequate  residence  halls 
had  not  been  provided  by  the  state.  Making  use  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  community  buying,  it  was  possible  for  a  group  of  in- 
dividuals to  secure  common  and  congenial  quarters  where  liv- 
ing conditions  would  be  sanitary,  food  could  be  purchased  at 
a  lower  cost  and  could  be  prepared  in  a  more  palatable  manner 
than  could  be  secured  elsewhere.  Thus  it  has  come  about  that 
the  fraternity  in  the  state  university  has  been  requisitioned  to 
satisfy  the  age-long  instinct  for  social  intercourse  among  hu- 
man beings  having  similar  ideals  and  mutual  interests  and  also 
to  provide  suitable,  economic  and  attractive  home  surround- 
ings. 
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Manifestly,  if  the  fraternal  organization  could  minister  i 
wisely  and  adequately  to  the  social  and  economic  demands  of  , 
its  members,  the  justification  for  its  existence  would  not  be  j 
called  into  question.  However,  there  are  certain  contradic-  ' 
tions  which  have  developed  in  fraternal  affairs  during  later  i 
generations.  These  contradictions  are  found  in  extrava-  t 
gances,  dissipation  and  loafing  which  are  wholly  contrary  to 
sound  economics,  and  also  there  has  developed  in  many  in- 
stances a  "better-than-thou"  spirit  which  is  variously  described 
as  snobbishness  or  false  aristocracy. 

Very  fortunately  these  indictments  cannot  l)e  drawn  , 
against  all  fraternities,  nor  indeed,  can  they  be  made  against  | 
every  individual  in  any  fraternity.  Again  it  may  well  be  said  j 
that  these  same  difficulties  appear  in  the  social  institutions  of  j 
home,  church  and  state.  It  should  not  seem  strange  then  that  I 
these  exhibits  of  human  frailities  should  appear  in  secret  orders  . 
either  within  or  without  state  universities.  We  cannot  con- 
vict the  institution  of  delinquencies  merely  because  they  appear 
in  certain  members. 

The  real  question  before  us  then  seems  to  be  this  :  to  what 
extent  may  the  fraternity  which  is  a  normal  and  logical  ex- 
pression of  human  kind  gratify  its  social  life  in  sane  and 
economic  ways? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  the  opinions  of  state 
university  presidents,  presidents  of  fraternities  and  authorities; 
on    fraternity   relations    have   been    consulted.     Among   these  i 
answers,  there  is  one  from  a  fraternity  president  th.at  is  so 
luminous  that  it  seems  desirable  to  present  it,  together  with 
the  questionnaire : 

What  arc  the  main  objects  of  your  fraternity?  j 

"It  shall  be  constituted  as  hereinafter  ])rovided,  ruul  shall 
have   for  its  objects  the  j^romotion  of   the  mora]   and  social; 
culture  of  its  members,  the  establishment  of  confidence  and 
friendly  relations  1)et\veen  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the' 
United  States,  in  securing  unity  of  action  and  sympathy  in 
matters  of  common  interest  between  them,  and  the  building) 
up  of  a    fraternity  that   recognizes   mutual   assistance  in   the 
honorable  labors  and  as])irations  of  life.  (le\'otion  to  the  culti-i 
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vation  of  the  intellect,  unsullied  friendship,  an  unfaltering 
fidelity,  as  objects  worthy  of  the  highest  aim  and  purpose  of  as- 
sociated effort." 

How  does  your  local   Chapter  endeavor  to  attain  those 
objects? 

"We  believe  early  impressions  to  be  the  strongest.  For 
this  reason,  we  conduct  meetings  for  the  pledges  each  Monday 
evening.  At  this  time,  they  are  criticised  for  all  acts  of  omis- 
sion or  commission  which  do  not  comport  with  the  standards 
of  rational  and  gentlemanly  conduct.  Every  pledge  is  com- 
mended for  any  actions  on  his  part  which  will  further  the  in- 
terests of  the  University,  himself,  and  his  fraternity.  We  take 
particular  pains  to  impress  our  pledges  with  the  fact  that  our 
fraternity  is  only  a  side  show  in  their  college  life  and  that  at 
all  times  the  University  must  be  given  first  consideration.  To 
this  end,  a  part  of  each  evening's  session  is  given  over  to 
answering  questions  concerning  the  legal  status  of  the  Uni- 
versity, its  sources  of  income,  and  its  organization.  It  will 
perhaps  be  interesting  to  note  that  our  chapter  has,  since  its 
organization  in  1906,  been  in  the  habit  of  drilling  its  pledges 
in  what  is  now  the  subject  of  matriculation  lectures.  It  is 
only  after  having  given  them  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
University  that  we  begin  to  give  them  the  history  and  organ- 
ization of  our  fraternity.  We  believe  that  in  thus  instructing 
our  pledges  we  impress  upon  them  the  relative  importance  of 
the  University  and  fraternity,  while  at  the  same  time  'promot- 
ing the  moral  and  social  culture  of  its  members.'  Not  only  do 
we  require  these  things  of  our  pledges  but  every  old  and  active 
member  is  an  exponent  of  the  principles  we  are  trying  to  im- 
press upon  them.  Furthermore,  in  order  to  'promote  the 
moral  and  social  culture  of  its  members,'  this  chapter  is  con- 
forming to  the  letter  of  the  law  of  our  national  organization 
which  forbids  the  presence  of  liquor  or  gambling  in  any  form 
in  the  chapter  house." 

"In  order  to  'secure  the  establishment  of  confidence  and 
friendly  relation  between  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the 
United  States,  in  securing  unity  of  action  and  sympathy  in  mat- 
ters of  common  interest  between  them.'  we  have  an  exchange 
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of  chapter  letters,  through  the  medium  of  our  magazine,  which 
gives  us  a  very  definite  idea  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the 
other  colleges  and  universities.  Our  chapter  never  hesitates 
to  take  advantage  of  what  has  been  proven  good  in  other 
schools  in  order  to  further  the  'matters  of  common  interest 
between  them.'  " 

"In  'the  building  up  of  a  fraternity  that  recognizes  mutual 
assistance  in  the  honorable  labors  and  aspirations  of  life'  our 
chapter  recognizes  that  nowhere  do  we  get  so  much  mutual 
assistance  as  behind  the  threshold  of  our  respective  homes. 
For  this  reason,  our  chapter  life  is  made  to  conform,  as  nearly 
as  it  may  to  our  home  life.  We  consider  it  the  duty  of  each 
member  to  advise  and  criticise  at  all  times  as  the  occasion  may 
require." 

"  'Devotion  to  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect'  is  a  watch- 
word which  every  member  heeds.  In  the  Idaho  chapter  the 
president  is  by  tradition  the  chairman  of  the  scholarship 
committee.  Not  only  does  he  report  the  scholarship  standing 
of  the  members  of  the  fraternity,  at  every  chapter  meeting, 
but  the  cause  of  every  deficiency  is  traced  to  its  source.  We 
believe,  however,  that  devotion  to  the  cultivation  of  the  in- 
tellect consists  not  merely  in  good  scholastic  work  but  that 
clean  and  rational  living  is  devotion  to  that  cause." 

"In  order  that  friendship  may  be  'unsullied'  we  exercise 
great  care  in  the  election  of  new  members.  Our  chapter  is 
free  from  internal  strife." 

In  the  experience  of  your  fraternity,  what  are  the  chief 
difficulties  which  handicap  you  in  your  efi^orts  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  your  national  organization? 

"I  should  say  that  the  purposes  of  the  national  organiza- 
tion are  too  idealistic  for  achievement.  The  best  we  can  hope 
to  do  is  to  approximate  the  purposes  and  ideals  as  expressed 
in  our  constitution." 

What  are  the  chief  advantages  within  and  without  youi 
chapter  which  aid  you  in  achieving  the  purposes  sought  ? 

"The  internal  advantages  have  already  been  enumerated 
The  democratic  spirit  of  the  school  is  a  powerful  factor  in 
helping  us  attain  the  objects  sought." 


f 
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How  can  we  improve  our  fraternity  situation  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho? 

"We  are  of  the  oi)inion  that  if  each  fraternity  tried  to 
live  up  to  its  ritual  the  situation  would  be  improved.  Thus  far 
the  great  bone  of  contention  between  the  fraternities  has  been 
rushing.  \\'e  recommend  that  an  inter-fraternity  council  be 
organized,  strong  enough  to  penalize  its  members  for  any  in- 
fraction of  the  rules  adopted  by  it.  With  the  view  of  better- 
ing the  inter-fraternity  feeling  we  have  adopted  a  program  of 
inter-fraternity  smokers  with  all  the  other  chapters  on  the 
campus." 

How  can  we  improve  the  situation  in  all  state  universities  ? 

"The  two  great  criticisms  against  college  fraternities  are 
in  regard  to  scholarship,  and  finances.  A  great  improvement 
may  be  made  along  these  lines  by  closer  supervision  by  frater- 
nity and  faculty  authorities.  The  inter-fraternity  situation 
may  be  improved  in  all  colleges  by  the  organization  of  effective 
Pan-Hellenic  councils  for  the  regulation  of  matters  of  common 
interest  among  them.'" 

These  answers  of  this  fraternity  respondent  seem  to  in- 
corporate some  of  the  best  ideals  and  suggestions  which  could 
be  ottered  in  justification  of  the  existence  of  fraternities  in 
state  universities.  It  has  been  quoted  at  length  because  it  in- 
corporates the  suggestions  made  by  other  respondents  to  my 
fraternity  questionnaire  and  therefore  presents  quite  clearly 
the  views  of  some  of  the  present-day  students  who  belong  to 
fraternities. 

The  following  questionnaire  was  sent  to  various  univer- 
sity presidents : 

"]\Iay  we  inquire  whether  you  have  reached  any  definite 
conclusion  as  to  the  real  status  of  the  fraternities  in  university 
education  in  America  ? 

"And  also,  what  your  experience  is  in  handling  them? 

"Do  you  have  any  suggestion  to  olter  for  the  improve- 
ment of  fraternity  relationships  in  university  life?  I  am 
especially  concerned  to  know  how  fraternities  may  be  used  in 
carrying  on  the  administrative  and  the  social  life  of  our  State 
Universities." 
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President  Wheeler  concludes  his  answers  to  the  inquiries 
as  follows : 

"I  will  bear  my  individual  testimony  that  I  have  found  the 
fraternities  most  helpful,  and  I  have  had  pleasure  in  cooperat- 
ing with  them.  I  think  the  key  to  the  correction  of  wrongs 
and  abuses  in  the  fraternities  is  found  in  giving  them  some- 
thing  real   and   serious   to   do I    think    fraternities 

rightly  guided  and  utilized  by  the  university  authorities  are 
likely  to  become  a  potent  influence  for  good.'' 

President  \'incent  replied : 

"We  find  it  necessary  to  be  alert  and  vigilant  and  never  to 
assume  that  fraternities  and  sororities  will  automatically  im- 
prove themselves  or  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
community.  By  constant,  quiet,  friendly,  cooperative  effort 
we  feel  that  we  have  made  good  progress  and  that  we  may  ex- 
pect this  to  continue." 

President  McVey  answered  that  "It  seems  that  much  is  to 
be  done  by  the  fraternities  to  really  justify  their  existence  and 
square  themselves  with  the  purposes  of  university  life."  After 
reporting  that  they  are  getting  on  very  well  with  fraternities  at 
the  University  of  North  Dakota,  he  suggests :  "If  we  could 
have  an  offi.cer  in  the  University  whose  whole  time  was  de- 
voted to  the  life  of  the  students,  looking  after  their  interests 
and  following  them  up  individually,  getting  in  touch  with  all 
these  organizations,  I  believe  that  much  more  could  be  brought 
about  as  a  consequence  of  their  presence  in  the  University." 

Dr.  S.  H.  Goodnight,  answering  for  President  Van  Hise, 
states  "That  the  University  of  Wisconsin  fraternity  men  and 
women  live  better  for  the  same  money,  have  more  regular 
and  more  palatable  meals,  and  have  more  congenial  companion- 
ship and  social  opportunities  than  the  non-fraternity  people. 
They  are,  of  course,  subject  to  the  disadvantage  which  some- 
times comes  from  too  much  good  fellowship,  that  of  being 
distracted  from  their  work.  That  we  seek  to  counterbalance 
by  publishing  the  averages  of  each  group  each  semester.  This 
keeps  them  at  work  to  raise  their  averages  and  the  upper  class- 
men take  a  very  great  interest  in  keeping  their  pledges  and 
their  underclassmen  at  work.     I  am  a  firm  believer  in  frater- 
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nities,  but  I  am  also  convinced  that  they  must  have  a  certain 
supervision  and  regulation  by  the  faculty  to  avoid  evils  which 
otherwise  are  bound  to  develop." 

The  testimony  offered  by  active  members  holding  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  in  the  fraternities  questioned  at  this 
time,  and  the  opinions  given  by  presidents  of  state  univer- 
sities and  evidence  furnished  by  special  students  of  fraternity 
problems  seem  to  agree  definitely  in  regard  to  the  following 
points : 

1.  In  the  first  place,  fraternities  have  come  to  exist  in  our 
American  colleges  and  universities  because  they  are  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  insistent  call  for  congenial  companionship 
on  the  part  of  every  normal  person,  and  they  have  functioned 
as  most  helpful,  economic  agents  in  providing  sanitary  and 
comfortable  residence  halls  which  approach  more  or  less 
closely  to  home  environment. 

2.  The  special,  organized  group  possesses  unusual  oj)- 
portunities  and  facilities  for  the  development  of  friendship, 
scholarship,  leadership  and  a  thoroughly  wholesome  and  worth- 
while life  among  undergraduates. 

3.  Delinquencies,  such  as  extravagances,  dissipation, 
loafing  and  snobbishness,  are  not  wholly  monopolized  by  fra- 
ternities. They  are  found  everywhere  in  society,  in  all  of 
society's  institutions  such  as  the  home,  the  state,  the  school 
and  the  church,  whenever  the  balance  between  the  proper 
adjustment  of  needs  and  supplies  swings  toward  undue  sup- 
plies and  accumulated  wealth. 

4.  There  is  uniform  agreement  that  fraternities  are,  and 
of  a  right,  ought  to  be  agencies  through  which  constructive 
work  for  rich  and  wholesome  student  life  may  be  accomplished. 

5.  Good  achievements  may  fill  the  records  of  fraternal 
organizations  provided  a  clear  program  is  formulated  by  na- 
tional and  local  fraternity  officers  in  cooperation  with  univer- 
sity authorities,  and  provided  an  adequate  system  of  supervi- 
sion on  the  part  of  fraternity  and  university  advisers  is  de- 
veloped and  continuously  exercised. 

It  should  be  noted,  in  addition  to  the  points  upon  which 
uniform  testimony   has   been   offered   by  the   respondents    to 
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my  inquiries,  that  the  fraternities  represent  a  very  large  num- 
erical proportion  of  our  student  bodies  and  that  their  material 
property  is  of  very  large  proportions.  One  authority  states 
that  about  seventy  percent  of  all  undergraduates  are  found 
in  colleges  and  universities  of  America  where  fraternity  chap- 
ters are  maintained  and  states  that  twenty  percent  of  all 
students  at  these  colleges  are  members  of  fraternities.  (See 
page  555,  N.  E.  A.  Report,  1910).  It  is  probable  that  there 
are  over  1,300  fraternities  and  sororities,  national  and  local,  at 
our  state  colleges  and  universities.  If  these  have  an  average 
membership  of  twenty-five,  it  means  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 32,500  active  undergraduates  in  our  American  schools 
of  higher  education. 

These  organizations  apparently  control  property  which 
has  a  value  of  over  $4,000,000.  This  is  under  rather  than  over 
the  actual  investment  represented  by  the  fraternity  and  sorority 
properties. 

Of  course,  the  state  universities  can  claim  only  a  fraction 
of  the  fraternity  undergraduates  and  the  fraternity  properties 
included  in  the  foregoing  estimate ;  nevertheless,  the  propor- 
tion of  membership  and  of  property  interest  is  so  great  that 
state  universities  cannot  deal  with  this  matter  in  a  separate, 
distinct  manner  from  that  pursued  by  non-state  schools.  The 
concensus  of  opinion  everywhere  forces  the  state  universities 
to  recognize  that  they  have  a  very  potent  and  valuable  agency 
in  these  secret  societies  which  control  the  large  property  inter- 
ests referred  to,  and  who  control  very  much  larger  values  than 
those  expressed  by  material  property  because  they  control  so 
largely  the  general  scholastic  activities  and  the  extra-scholastic 
activities  such  as  athletics,  social  relations,  debating,  dramatic 
and  literary  activities  of  the  institutions  in  which  they  have 
their  residence. 

I  believe  there  is  great  unanimity  of  opinion  that  any  fail- 
ure of  fraternities  to  justify  their  existence  in  state  univer- 
sities must  be  shared  both  by  the  fraternity  members  and  by 
the  members  of  faculties.  My  own  opinion  is  that  fraternities 
are  justifying  their  existence  in  a  large  majority  of  instances 
in  our  state  universities,  and  I  am  convinced  that  most  of  the 
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deficiencies  that  do  exist  may  be  eliminated  by  a  closer  affilia- 
tion of  the  national  and  chapter  authorities  of  all  fraternities 
with  the  administrative  and  teaching  staff  in  the  universities. 


Code  of  Procedure  of  Governing  Boards  Regard- 
ing Appointment,  Dismissal,  and  Tenure 
of  University  Teachers 

BY 

President  Livingston  Farrand 

President  Farrand.  j\Ir.  President,  I  shall  speak  very 
briefly  and  informally  on  this  topic,  informally,  because  I 
am  not  ready  to  promulgate  a  complete  code  of  procedure 
with  regard  to  these  particular  factors ;  and  briefly,  because 
much  of  what  should  be  brought  up  for  consideration  has 
already  been  covered  in  the  discussion  of  President  Hill's 
paper. 

What  I  have  to  say  will  be  largely  a  few  reflections  based 
upon  some  years  of  experience — a  fairly  long  experience  as 
a  somewhat  protesting  professor,  and  a  very  brief  experience 
as  a  university  executive. 

On  one  point  I  think  we  are  all  agreed ;  that  is,  that  in 
most  institutions  of  recognized  standing  there  is  very  little 
to  complain  of  in  the  actual  procedure.  Further,  the  com- 
plaints that  have  arisen  from  faculties,  often  justifiable,  have 
usually  been  due,  not  to  the  deeds  themselves,  but  to  the 
methods  by  which  those  deeds  were  accomplished.  I  remem- 
ber very  clearly  my  own  experience  for  some  twenty  years 
in  one  of  our  larger  universities,  where  I  found  myself  at 
various  times  in  opposition  to  the  attitude  of  the  administra- 
tion ;  and  when  I  have  reviewed,  as  I  often  have,  the  instances 
in  which  that  situation  was  brought  about,  I  have  found  my- 
self almost  invariably  in  approval  of  the  actual  end  that  was 
sought  and  my  objection  has  usually  been  to  the  way  in 
which  it  was  achieved. 
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Now,  I  conceive  that  our  problem  is  very  largely  to 
bring  about  some  sort  of  mechanism  by  which  this  particular, 
unfortunate  state  of  mind  which  undoubtedly  exists,  and 
which  has  been  referred  to  by  Chancellor  Strong  and  others 
in  the  discussion  of  President  Hill's  paper,  can  be  avoided 
or  changed. 

Just  how  it  is  to  be  brought  about  I  am  not  perfectly 
clear.  We  at  the  University  of  Colorado,  as  is  the  fact,  I 
know,  in  certain  other  universities,  are  now  carefully  study- 
ing the  conditions  with  a  view,  if  desirable  and  possible,  to 
adopting  a  code  of  procedure  which  shall  cover  these  points 
at  issue.  I  am  not  so  anxious  that  that  code  shall  be  com- 
plete, but  that  at  least  we  shall  make  a  beginning,  and  thus 
gradually  feel  our  way  out  in  the  matter. 

I  think  that  probably  the  first  thing  to  be  provided  for  is 
some  means  by  which  the  faculty  and  the  governing  board 
may  come  together,  and  I  know  of  no  better  means  than  some 
sort  of  joint  committee.  I  do  not  care  what  it  is  called,  pos- 
sibly conference  committee,  Init  at  any  rate  a  joint  com- 
mittee made  up  of  representatives  of  the  faculty,  elected  by 
the  faculty,  of  whatever  number  may  be  considered  advisable, 
and  a  certain  number  (an  equal  number  if  possible)  of  the 
board,  which  shall  form  a  conference  committee,  to  which 
certain  of  these  debated  matters  may  be  brought  for  considera- 
tion and  discussion. 

The  points  that  have  been  specifically  assigned  to  me 
to  discuss,  namely,  the  question  of  appointments,  dismissals, 
and  tenure,  all  require  to  be  treated  differently.  They  are  in 
no  way  identical,  and,  of  course,  the  first  one,  that  of  appoint- 
ments, is  the  all-important  one.  If  the  matter  of  appoint- 
ments be  adequately  and  wisely  handled,  the  other  two  prob- 
lems disappear,  and  they  are  minimized  directly  in  proportion 
to  the  wisdom  with  which  the  appointment  prol)lem  is 
administered. 

As  to  the  method  of  appointment,  as  I  said  a  few 
moments  ago,  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  objection  to  the 
actual  procedure  in  the  average  university  of  standing  today; 
but  I  believe  the  fact  that  that  procedure  is  not  defined  and 
not  codified  does  give  an  opening  for  complaint  and  for  justi- 
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fiable  complaint  and  restiveness  on  the  part  of  the  faculty. 
The  danger  is,  of  course,  that  the  method  might  be  changed 
at  any  moment,  and  that  arbitrarily,  and  I  entirely  agree  with 
President  Hill  that  it  would  be  wise  if  possible  to  define  the 
rights  of  the  faculty  beyond  possibility  of  mistake  or  disturb- 
ance. 

Personally,  I  find  great  difficulty  in  trying  to  define  the 
ways  in  which  appointments  to  different  grades  should  be 
handled  by  the  faculty.  If  it  is  a  question  of  a  so-called  head- 
ship of  a  department,  or  of  a  chair  which  would  be  compar- 
able to  the  headship  of  a  department,  where  no  departments 
exist,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  favor  the  appointment  of  a 
special  committee  by  the  faculty  to  deal  with  that  particular 
vacancy.  I  am  impressed  by  the  apparent  success  that  has 
accompanied  that  method  at  Yale,  and  elsewhere.  The  rea- 
son naturally  for  having  a  special  committee  appointed  is  that 
collateral  interests  can  be  taken  into  account  as  well  as  the 
specialized  needs  of  the  department  in  question. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  these 
special  committees  appointed  every  time  there  might  be  a 
vacancy  in  the  university  faculty.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
would  be  necessary  at  all  to  apply  such  a  procedure  in  the 
case  of  associate  and  assistant  professors ;  certainly  not  in 
that  of  instructors.  It  would  seem  that  the  departments  as 
they  are  usually  handled  can  perfectly  well  deal  with  the 
minor  appointments  in  the  faculty,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to 
devise  machinery  to  handle  the  intermediate  positions. 

Of  course  in  a  certain  sense,  we  all  do  these  things  now. 
I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  reasonable  head  of  an  institution 
who  does  not  follow  practically  this  method  except  in  its 
formal  aspect.  It  would  be  quite  inconceivable  for  me  to 
act  otherwise,  and  I  presume  every  other  man  here  does  the 
same  thing. 

Speaking  personally,  I  think  I  am  ready  to  accept  a 
regulation  of  the  governing  board  by  which  such  a  faculty 
committee  would  have  the  right  to  make  the  nomination  and 
possibly  that  the  president  should  not  be  empowered  to  nomi- 
nate independently  and  without  the  consent  and  agreement 
of  the  committee. 
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I  do,  however,  feel  that  there  must  be  reserved  some- 
where a  veto  power  on  given  nominations,  and  with  our  pres- 
ent form  of  university  organization  that  power  can  best 
be  vested  in  the  president. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  dismissals,  that  is  one 
which  relatively  rarely  arises,  but  I  believe  it  is  entirely  right 
that  the  professor  in  the  case  should  have  the  privilege  of 
being  heard,  and  that  that  privilege  should  be  provided  for 
and  guarded  by  some  specific  statute.  Just  what  the  hearing 
body  shall  be — wdiether,  as  has  been  proposed  in  some  insti- 
tutions, a  committe  of  the  faculty,  or  whether  it  shall  be  a 
joint  committee  of  the  faculty  and  of  the  governing  board, 
which  I  rather  personally  favor,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
That  we  must  work  out.  But  that  there  shall  be  specific  pro- 
vision for  desired  hearing  of  all  charges  against  professors, 
I  think  must  be  accepted.  The  ultimate  authority  for  dis- 
missal must  naturally  rest  in  the  governing  board. 

With  regard  to  tenure  of  office,  I  find  myself  in  doubt  as 
to  the  details  of  that  problem  as  well,  except  in  this  point — 
that  in  every  case  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  shall  be 
exact  definition  and  complete  understanding  as  to  the  term  of 
service  of  every  appointee.  That  such  terms  shall  vary  in 
the  case  of  the  different  grades  of  instructors  is,  of  course, 
both  inevitable  and  desirable.  The  brief  experience  that  I 
have  had  on  this  particular  point  leads  me  to  think  sometimes 
that  the  specification  of  the  term  of  office  must  not  only  be 
communicated  in  writing  to  the  appointee,  but  might  well 
go  to  every  other  institution  in  the  country ;  because  apparently 
misunderstanding  can  arise  even  as  to  what  is  to  all  others 
than  the  disafifected  individual  perfectly  specific  and  plain 
English. 

But  that  the  terms  of  office  of  the  various  grades  should 
be  provided  for  by  statute,  should  be  well  and  thoroughly 
defined,  should  be  agreed  upon  and  accepted,  and  should  be 
distinct!}'  understood  in  writing  in  the  case  of  all  appointees  of 
the  university,  I  think  is  unquestioned. 

That  we  shall  arrive  at  codes  of  procedure  with  regard 
to  these  three  p>oints,  the  university  which  I  represent  is 
now  making  an  efifort  to  work  out  a  code  and  to  adopt  such 
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portions  of  it  as  we  may  be  agreed  upon,  and  with  the  inten- 
tion of  going  on  to  the  adoption  of  a  full  code  at  a  later  date. 


The  President.     Is  there  any  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion or  this  paper? 

Dean  Birge.  Mr.  President,  I  will  speak  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  with  a  conference  com- 
mittee of  the  faculty  and  the  regents.  Several  years  ago,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  regents,  the  faculty  instituted  a  con- 
ference committee,  composed  of  14  members  of  the  faculty 
and  7  members  of  the  regents.  The  14  members  of  the 
faculty  are  elected  in  a  somewhat  complex  way.  There  are  9 
of  the  14  that  represent  certain  grades  of  the  faculty  and  cer- 
tain colleges  or  various  interests ;  and  5  are  elected  at  large. 
The  nominating  committee  of  the  faculty  puts  in  a  com- 
plex ballot  which  contains  all  the  names  for  each  of  these 
positions,  and  the  faculty  elects  from  this  list.  This 
committee  has  no  legislative  power  whatever,  but  has  the 
right  of  conference — the  right  to  discuss  with  the  regents 
any  question  that  may  come  up.  This  committee,  which  has 
been  in  existence  for  several  years,  has  yet  had  no  very  im- 
portant matters  for  discussion.  The  questions  that  have  been 
discussed  have  been  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening 
the  regents  as  to  faculty  practice  in  various  matters,  rather 
than  questions  of  university  policy.  The  faculty  members 
have  not  brought  forward,  for  instance,  such  questions  as  that 
of  tenure  of  offi.ce.  But  if  any  such  question  should  arise 
which  the  faculty  wished  to  discuss  with  the  regents,  there  is 
all  the  machinery  for  doing  it.  Possibly  the  existence  of  the 
machine  has  been  one  reason  why  the  machinery  has  not  been 
worked. 

President  Farrand.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is 
exactly  one  of  the  important  points  at  issue — the  existence  of 
machinery  does  avoid  a  great  deal  of  the  necessity  for  its 
use.  I  am  convinced  from  my  faculty  experience  that  one  of 
the  great  causes  of  the  discontent  which  we  wish  to  remove, 
(if  it  is  possible  to  remove  it)  is  the  fact  that  there  is  not  an 
official  opportunity  provided  for  a  free  expression  and  state- 
ment of  attitude. 
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The  President.  Is  there  anything  further?  I  beg  to 
refer  again  to  my  own  experience.  So  far  as  my  observation 
and  experience  go,  the  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  the  faculties 
arises  largely  from  lack  of  this  well-known  machinery  and 
from  lack  of  definiteness  as  to  how  the  machinery  is  to  work. 
The  minute  it  is  all  put  in  writing,  printed,  acted  upon  defi- 
nitely by  a  faculty,  and  then  by  a  board  of  administration, 
nearly  all  of  that  uneasiness  vanishes.  Then  each  division  of 
the  university  knows  its  own  rights  and  privileges  ;  these  rights 
are  guaranteed,  are  not  only  well  known,  but  are  felt  also  to 
be  reasonably  permanent. 

Is  there  anything  further  on  this  question  ? 

President  Boyd  of  New  Mexico.  Mr.  President,  I 
just  want  to  say  that  the  suggestions  here  have  all  been 
very  valuable  and  practical  indeed,  and  yet  do  not  deal  with 
wh.at,  with  me,  is  the  most  serious  matter  to  deal  with.  That 
is,  what  to  do  with  the  man  who  is  not  good  enough  to  keep 
and  not  bad  enough  to  "fire."  Can  the  faculty  help  us  to  solve 
that  problem? 

Dean  Birge.  May  I  say  one  thing  more?  There  was 
one  part  of  President  Farrand's  paper  which,  if  I  understood 
it  rightly,  I  do  not  think  the  presidents  ought  to  accept,  and 
that  is  the  suggestion  that  they  would  be  willing  to  have  a 
committee  which  would  have  a  veto  power  on  appointments, 
or  which  would  make  nominations.  One  great  thing  which 
we  need  to  preserve  in  institutions  is  the  right  of  initiative  on 
the  part  of  some  leader.  Take,  for  instance,  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Harvard  Law  School  by  President  Eliot.  If  the 
faculty  of  law  had  had  the  right  to  nominate  the  dean  or  to 
veto  the  action  of  the  president  at  that  time,  should  we  have 
had  the  system  of  legal  education  in  this  country  that  we 
now  have?  No  one  can  believe  that  we  should.  It  is  exactly 
in  such  matters  as  this  that  a  wise  and  far-seeing  executive 
can  do  something  which  no  committee  can  do.  A  committee 
is  a  good  thing  for  counsel ;  a  committee  is  a  good  thing  to 
block  foolish  action,  but  a  committee  will  never  have  initiative, 
and  will  never  conceive  a  policy  and  push  it  through.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  function  of  the  president — I  have  never  been  a 
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president  and  never  expect  to  be  a  president — but  I  believe  it 
is  a  function  of  a  president,  in  his  wisdom  and  in  consultation 
with  others,  to  take  responsibility  and  initiative,  and  this  right 
he  ought  not  to  surrender  to  anybody. 

The  President.  Is  there  anything  further?  If  not, 
we  will  pass  to  miscellaneous  business. 

The  Secretary.  I  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  inasmuch  as 
there  are  some  matters  which  are  strictly  the  concern  of  the 
Association  in  winding  up  our  sessions,  that  we  go  into 
executive  session  at  this  time. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried.) 

EXECUTIVE    SESSION. 

(At  the  conclusion  of  the  executive  session,  the  Associa- 
tion adjourned  sine  die.) 
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University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,    Vt.,    Guy    Potter 
Benton,  President. 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Edwin  An- 
derson Alderman,  President. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle.  Wash..  Henry  Suz- 
zallo.  President. 

West  Virginia  University,  Alorgantown,  W.  Va..  Frank 
Butler  Trotter,  President. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  Charles  Rich- 
ard Van  Hise,  President. 

University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie.  V.'yo.,  Clyde  Augus- 
tus Duniwav,  President. 


Special  Members  Elected  According  to 
Amendment  4; 

Joseph  Swain,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  President  of  Swarthmore 
College,  and  formerly  President  of  Indiana  University. 

David  Starr  Jordan,  Stanford,  Cal.,  Chancellor  of  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University,  and  formerly  President 
of  Indiana  University. 

Robert  Burwell  Fulton,  Crozet,  Va.,  Superintendent  of  the 
Miller  School,  and  formerly  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi. 

Henry  Smith  Pritchett,  President  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  576  Fifth  Ave- 
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George  Emory  Fellows.  Professor  of  History  in  the  Uni- 
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James  Kennedy  Patterson,  Lexington,  Ky.,  President 
emeritus  of  the  State  University  of  Kentucky. 

Kendric  Charles  Babcock,  Urbana,  111.,  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  formerly  President  of  the  University  of 
Arizona. 
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Daniel  Boarclman  Purinton,  President  emeritus  of  West 
Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

John  William  Abercrombie,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  Member  of 
Congress,  and  formerly  President  of  the  University 
of  Alabama. 

Richard  Henry  Jesse,  8io  Hillcrest  Ave.,  Columbia,  Mo., 
formerly  President  of  the  University  of   Missouri. 

Elisha  Benjamin  Andrews,  Interlachen,  Florida,  formerly 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

George  Edwin  MacLean,  15 ii  Albemarle  Road,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  formerly  President  of  the  State  University  of 
Iowa. 

Charles  William  Dabney,  Cincinnati,  O.,  President  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  and  formerly  President  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee. 

John  Newton  Tillman,  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  formerly  President  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas. 

Thomas  Franklin  Kane,  President  of  Olivet  College,  Olivet. 
Mich.,  formerly  President  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Francis  Preston  Venable,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  formerly  President  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

Andrew  Armstrong  Kincannon,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  formerly  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi. 

James  Alexander  MacLean,  President  of  the  University  of 
Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  formerly  President 
of  the  University  of  Idaho. 

James  Hutchins  Baker,  Boulder,  Colo.,  President  emeritus 
of  the  University  of  Colorado. 

Franklin  Benjamin  Gault,  Sumner,  Wash.,  formerly  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  South  Dakota. 

Sidney  Edward  Mezes,  President  of  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  New  York  City,  and  formerly  President 
of  the  University  of  Texas. 


Constitution  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities 

The  purpose  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  consid- 
eration of  questions  relating  to  the  promotion  of  higher 
education  in  all  its  forms  in  the  universities  of  the  several 
states  of  the  Union,  and  the  discussion  and  prosecution  of 
such  questions  and  plans  as  may  tend  to  make  more  efficient 
in  their  work  the  institutions  included  in  the  membership 
of  the  Association. 

Name — The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  The 
National  Association  of  State  Universities. 

Membership — The  membership  of  this  Association 
may  include  : 

(i).  All  colleges  or  universities  in  the  states  or  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States  which  are  founded  wholly  or 
in  part  upon  those  grants  of  land  made  by  Congress  to 
the  states  upon  their  admission  into  the  Union,  which 
grants  are  commonly  known  as  seminary  or  university 
grants. 

(2).  Any  college  or  university  in  any  state  which 
may  be  designated  and  recognized  by  the  state  as  the  state 
university. 

Representation — Every  institution  recognized  as  a 
member  of  this  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  representa- 
tion in  each  meeting  of  the  Association  through  the  Presi- 
dent or  chief  executive  officer  of  the  institution,  or  some 
proxy  specially  appointed  by  him. 

Any  officer,  being  a  member  of  the  faculty  or  board 
of  regents,  of  any  institution  belonging  to  this  x\ssocia- 
tion,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  representa- 
tive excepting  the  right  to  vote. 

Each  institution  recognized  as  a  member  of  this  Asso- 
ciation shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  on  any  question  before 
the  Association,  the  vote  to  be  cast  by  its  accredited  repre- 
sentative. 

Officers — The  Association  shall  elect  at  eacli  annual 
meeting  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  who  shall   be  charged  with  the   duties   usually 
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connected  with  their  respective  offices.  The  Association 
shall  at  the  same  time  elect  two  others,  who  with  the  three 
officers  above  named,  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association.  The  election  of  officers  shall 
be  by  ballot.  The  terms  of  office  shall  be  one  year,  be- 
ginning at  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting.  The  President 
or  chief  executive  officer  of  anv  institution  connected  with 
the  Association  may  be  elected  to  office.  The  President 
of  the  Association  shall  be  ex-officio  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Meetings — At  least  one  meeting  of  the  Association 
shall  be  held  in  each  calendar  year.  Unless  otherwise  or- 
dered by  the  Association  or  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
annual  meeting  shall  be  held  during  the  period  and  at  the 
place  in  which  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  of  the  United  States  is  held.  Special  meet- 
ings may  be  called  by  the  Executive  Committee,  provided 
that  four  weeks'  notice  of  the  same  is  given  to  each  insti- 
tution connected  with  the  Association. 

Additional  provisions  duly  adopted  as  parts  of  this 
Constitution : 

"The  voting  representatives  of  nine  (9)  institutions 
members  of  this  Association  shall  be  necessary  to  form  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business." 

"The  Association  may  enact  By-Laws  for  its  own 
government,  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Constitution." 

"The  Executive  Committee  is  authorized  to  fill  vacan- 
cies ad  interim  in  the  offices  of  the  Association." 

"Amendments  to  the  foregoing  Constitution  may  be 
offered  at  any  regular  annual  meeting,  and  shall  be  in  writ- 
ing, signed  by  the  mover  and  two  (2)  seconds.  They  shall 
then  lie  on  the  table  until  the  next  annual  meeting,  and 
shall  require  for  their  adoption  the  affirmative  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  then  present." 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution 

I.  Under  article  "Name,"  at  the  end  of  the  article 
"Name,"  insert  "and  allied  institutions." 
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2.  Under  Article  2,  insert  the  following  after  Sec- 
tion 2 : 

"And  such  other  allied  institutions  as  the  Asso- 
ciation may  elect." 

3.  The  Association  may  elect  individuals  as  special 
members  without  votes,  men  of  distinction  or  who  have 
retired  from  presidencies  or  professorships  in  the  institu- 
tions which  are  members  of  the  Association. 


I ' 


TRANSACTIONS  AND  PROCEEDINGS 

of  the 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE 

UNIVERSITIES  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES  OF  AMERICA 


A  Special  Meeting 
Friday  and  Saturday,  May  4  and  5,  1917 


FIRST  DAY 
Afternoon  Session,  Friday,  May  4,  1917 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Research,  including  Engineering  and  Education,  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council  for  National  Defense, 
a  meeting  of  the  presidents  of  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  country  was  called  at  Washington  on  May  4,  191 7, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  relations  of  these  insti- 
tutions to  the  various  problems  of  the  war. 

It  was  thought  desirable  by  the  officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation that  this  organization  should  hold  a  special  meeting, 
and  with  that  in  view  the  members  of  the  Association  came 
together  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel  at  4:30  on  the  after- 
noon of  Friday,  May  4.     Those  present  were  as  follows : 

University  of  Arkansas:  President  J.  C.  Futrall. 
University  of  Colorado :    President  L.  Farrand. 
University  of  Florida:     President  A.  A.  Murphree. 
University  of  Georgia :     Chancellor  D.  C.  Barrows. 
University  of  Illinois :     President  E.  J.  James. 

Professor  F.  H.  Newell. 
University  of  Kansas :     Chancellor  Frank  Strong. 
University  of  Kentucky :      President  H.    S.   Barker. 
Louisiana  State  University:     President  T.  T.  Boyd. 
University  of  Maine :     President  R.  J.  Aley. 
Miami  University:     President  R.   M.  Hughes. 
University  of  Michigan :     Dean  M.  E.  Cooley. 
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Ohio  State  University :  President  W.  O.   Thompson. 


University  o 

University  o 

University  o 

University  o 

University  o 

University  o 

University  o 

University  o 

University  o 

University  o 


Minnesota:     President  Geo.   E.   Vincent. 
Mississippi :     Chancellor  J.  N.  Powers. 
Montana :     Chancellor  E.  C.  Elliott. 
Nevada :     President  J.  S.  Abel. 
Nev^^  Mexico :     President  D.  R.  Boyd. 
North  Carolina:  President  E.  K.  Graham. 
North  Dakota:  President  F.  L.  McVey. 


Oklahoma :     President  S.  D.  Brooks. 
Oregon :     President  P.  L.  Campbell. 
South  Carolina :  President  W.  S.  Currell. 
Tennessee :     President  Brow^n  Ayres. 
Texas :    President  R.  E.  Vinson. 

Dean  George  Roberts. 
Utah :     President  J.  A.  Widtsoe. 
Vermont :     President  G.  P.  Benton. 
Virginia:     President  E.  A.  Alderman. 
West  Virginia :  President  F.  N.  Trotter. 
Wyoming:     President   C.   A.  Duniway. 

Dr.  Guy  Potter  Benton,  the  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  a  statement  of  the 
purposes  of  the  gathering  was  presented,  as  follows : 

President  Benton.  Gentlemen,  the  Association  will 
come  to  order.  This  is  a  special  meeting,  as  you  all  under- 
stand and  the  object,  perhaps,  is  best  stated  in  the  provoca- 
tion for  the  meeting,  which  is  found  in  this  telegram  which 
I  will  read. 

Washington,   D.    C,  April   25,   1917. 

Association  of  State  Universities, 

Dr.  Guy  Potter  Benton,  University  of  Vermont, 
Burlington,  Vt. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  Research,  including  En- 
gineering and  Education,  of  the  Advisory  Commission  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  will  be  pleased  if  you  will 
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call  a  meeting  of  your  Association  in  order  to  discuss  the 
question  of  what  organization  will  enable  the  Universities 
and  Colleges  of  the  United  States  to  serve  the  country  most 
effectively  during  the  period  of  the  war  and  also  prepare 
for  the  period  following  the  war.  The  presence  of  the 
president  of  each  university  and  college  concerned  is  par- 
ticularly desired,  as  the  problems  to  be  discussed  are  admin- 
istrative and  concern  trustees,  faculty  and  student  body. 
The  general  outline  of  a  policy  will  be  printed  and  ready 
for  action  at  this  meeting.  The  meeting  is  called  for  May 
fifth,  at  ten  o'clock,  in  Continental  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Please  see  that  all  inquiries  are  directed  to  Room  1020 
Munsey  Building.  Washington.  The  Bureau  of  Education 
and  States  Relation  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture are  in  accordance  with  this  invitation.  I  shall  appre- 
ciate it  if  you  will  send  this  invitation  by  telegram  or 
special  delivery  to  each  of  the  presidents  concerned  and 
send  bill  to  me. 

HoLLis  Godfrey. 

President  Benton.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  to  have  a 
stenographic  report  of  this  meeting,  it  may  be  proper,  not 
because  you  need  the  information,  for  I  assume  you  are 
already  in  possession  of  it,  but  in  order  that  our  records 
may  be  complete  for  future  years,  to  state  that  Dr.  Godfrey, 
the  president  of  the  Drexel  Institute,  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Research,  including  engi- 
neering and  education,  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 
I  suppose  it  is  understood  by  all  of  you  that  this  Council 
of  National  Defense  was  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  obedience  to  an  act  of  Congress  passed  at 
the  last  session.  The  appointment  was  made,  I  think,  some 
time  in  November.  The  Council  of  National  Defense  con- 
sists of  six  Cabinet  officers — the  Secretary  of  War  being 
chairman,  and  associated  with  him  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
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culture,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  And  back  of  each  one  of  these  Cabinet  ministers 
is  a  speciaHst:  Juhus  Rosenwald,  president  of  Sears-Roe- 
buck &  Company,  of  Chicago,  having  charge  of  the  recom- 
mendations bearing  upon  supphes ;  Mr.  Howard  A.  Coffin, 
of  the  Hudson  Motor  Company,  having  to  do  with  all  that 
is  concerned  with  aeroplanes,  motors,  and  so  on,  and  I 
think  ambulances;  Mr.  Daniel  E.  Willard,  the  president 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  having  charge  of 
transportation;  Samuel  Gompers,  having  charge  of  labor, 
and  Dr.  Godfrey,  of  Drexel  Institute,  as  I  have  already 
said  is  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education  and  re- 
search.    I  think  that  covers  all. 

Dr.  Godfrey  called  to  his  assistance  men  who  were  rep- 
resentative of  the  different  parts  of  the  country.  Educa- 
tionally, it  was  a  geographic  representation  rather  than  an 
institutional  representation  that  he  considered  at  the  outset. 
He  called  these  men  together  on  the  loth  of  April  simply 
for  a  preliminary  conference.  Each  one  of  these  specialists 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  formulating  a  plan  for 
the  particular  service  for  which  he  is  responsible.  Mr. 
Gompers  had  called  i6o  labor  men  together  the  Sunday 
before  this  meeting  of  which  I  speak,  and  they  had  formu- 
lated certain  plans,  and  they  agreed  that  during  the  war, 
so  far  as  the  labor  interests  were  able  to  guarantee  it,  there 
should  be  no  industrial  disputes,  no  labor  troubles,  no 
warring  between  capital  and  labor. 

But  Dr.  Godfrey  thought  that  it  would  be  exceedingly 
unwise  to  attempt  to  call  i6o  college  presidents  together. 
The  labor  men  would  probably  follow  their  leader;  it  was 
very  doubtful  whether  i6o  college  presidents  would  do  that, 
and  he  felt  it  was  necessary  to  have  some  sort  of  a  pre- 
liminary conference,  with  the  expectation  that  later  on  the 
representatives  of  higher  education  generally  throughout 
the  country  should  be  called  together.  At  that  preliminary 
meeting  President  Farrand,  of  Colorado,  represented  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States,  and  President  Graham,  of  North 
Carolina,  the  Southern  States,  and  President  Hughes,  of 
Ohio,  the  smaller  colleges  of  the  central  west,  and  I  sup- 
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pose  I  was  called  because  of  the  fact  that  I  represented  tlie 
National  Association  of  State  Universities,  and  New  Eng- 
land. Then  Dr.  Capen,  the  specialist  in  higher  education 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  was  also  called  into  that  con- 
ference. 

The  vice-chairman  of  that  conference  was  Professor 
Crampton,  the  head  of  the  department  of  biology  of 
Columbia  University.  That  was  purely  an  informal  con- 
ference, called  for  the  purpose  of  counseling  with  Dr.  God- 
frey as  to  the  best  methods  of  procedure. 

He  has  called  this  second  meeting  for  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. It  seemed  very  appropriate,  because  I  had  previously 
conferred  by  letter  with  all  the  presidents  having  member- 
ship in  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities,  and 
they  seemed  to  be  agreed,  for  the  most  part,  that  we  ought 
to  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  answer  a  call  to  Wash- 
ington in  this  time  of  national  crisis,  and  I  think  most  of 
them  agreed  to  come  on  short  notice  if  they  were  called. 
It  was  a  suggestion  of  one  or  two  that  we  delegate  all  the 
activities,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned  with  this  war,  to 
the  executive  committee  of  this  body.  But  I  think  that 
the  executive  committee — certainly  I  as  one  member  of  the 
executive  committee — hardly  wanted  to  assume  that  respon- 
sibility. Consequently,  since  the  majority  had  agreed  to 
come  it  seemed  wise  to  me,  after  the  receipt  of  this  tele- 
gram, in  view  of  what  has  been  said  to  me  by  letter,  to  call 
you  all  together  on  this  occasion,  and  that  we  get  together 
prior  to  this  meeting  which  is  to  be  held  tomorrow. 

I  take  it  that  the  State  universities  are  primarily  the 
institutions  in  the  several  states  that  ought  to  cooperate 
with  the  Federal  Government  at  this  time.  We  understand 
that  the  country  is  at  war,  and  it  is  serious  business.  The 
colleges  and  universities  of  America  have  always  been  ready 
to  accept  the  challenge  of  their  peculiar  opportunities. 
Many  of  us  would  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  this  war 
averted ;  many  of  us  did  all  in  our  power  to  have  it  averted. 
But  the  day  for  carping  criticism  has  gone  by.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  discuss  now  what  might  have  been.  We  are  face 
to  face  with  the  things  that  are,  and  with  heroic  fortitude 
we  must  gird  ourselves  in  preparation  for  things  that  are 
to  be.       It    seems    to    me    that  the   State  universities   of 
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America  are  the  organizations,  are  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  that  should  primarily  function  with  the  Federal 
Departments  in  Washington  to  make  this  war,  so  far  as 
the  educational  interests  of  the  country  are  concerned,  all 
that  it  ought  to  be,  all  that  we  want  it  to  be. 

I  suppose  you  have  experienced,  as  I  have,  the  demand 
or  desire  of  a  good  many  independent  agencies  to  relate 
themselves  to  the  State  universities  or,  rather,  to  have  the 
State  universities  relate  themselves  severally  to  these  inde- 
pendent agencies.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  felt,  that,  so 
far  as  the  University  of  Vermont  was  concerned,  its  obli- 
gation was  owing  primarily  to  the  State  of  Vermont  and 
secondly  to  the  National  Government.  Perhaps  I  had  better 
put  it  the  other  way.  Consequently  we  have  refused  to 
affiliate  with  any  of  these  independent  agencies.  No  one 
would  wish  to  question  the  motives  of  the  people  compris- 
ing such  organizations  as  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  In- 
formation, for  instance,  and  yet  those  organizations  are 
independent  agencies,  and  our  obligation  is  rather  to  the 
States  and  to  the  country,  and  I  find  that  my  own  opinion 
is  confirmed  by  President  Schurman  and  others  with  whom 
I  have  talked,  because  that  is  the  policy  of  Cornell,  and 
the  policy,  I  think,  of  most  of  the  State  university  officials 
with  whom  I  have  conferred. 

It  seems  very  proper  that  we  should  relate  ourselves 
to  this  body  that  has  been  named  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  which  is  called  the  Council  of  National 
Defense.  I  think  it  is  proper  that,  prior  to  the  meeting 
of  that  body  tomorrow,  we  should  discuss  just  what  the 
attitude  of  the  State  universities  should  be  in  reference  to 
these  educational  movements,  and  it  is  highly  important 
that  there  should  be  a  deliverance  from  the  State  univer- 
sities, first  of  all,  stating  very  clearly  their  attitude  in  this 
national  crisis,  and  making  it  very  plain  that,  so  far  as  these 
institutions  are  concerned,  we  are  behind  the  President  and 
Congress  in  this  war. 

I  prepared  this  paper  because  it  seems  to  me  highly 
important,  inasmuch  as  there  is  to  be  a  series  of  resolutions 
presented  at  this  meeting  tomorrow  morning,  representing 
all  the  colleges  of  the  country,  that  we  should,  in  advance 
of  any  utterance  by  any  other  organization,  make  it  very 
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clear  that  the  State  universities  of  America  are  the  leaders 
in  this  educational  movement,  so  far  as  we  are  allowed  to 
be.  We  desire  to  be  leaders  within  proper  limits,  at  any 
rate. 

We  shall  meet  tomorrow  at  Continental  Hall  with  the 
representatives  of  the  land  grant  colleges,  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Association  of  American  Universities, 
with  the  representatives  of  the  States  Relation  Service,  with 
the  representatives  of  the  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges, which  includes  the  smaller  colleges;  and  is  there  not 
a  challenge  to  us  who  compose  this  organization  to  blaze 
the  way,  not  because  of  the  fact  that  we  wish  to  arrogate 
to  ourselves  any  improper  authority,  but  because  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  simple  responsibility  resting  upon  us, 
to  take  the  lead  in  these  educational  movements  for  the 
support  of  the  Government  at  this  particular  time,  and  in 
order  that  it  may  be  understood  that  the  attitude  of  the 
State  Universities  of  America  is  one  of  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  Government,  I  propose  the  adoption  of  the 
following  paper.  I  simply  throw  it  out  by  way  of  sugges- 
tion. Of  course,  you  will  feel  free  to  amend  it  or  to  reject 
it  entirely  if  you  see  fit.  It  simply  seemed  necessary  for 
me,  incumbent  upon  me,  as  president  of  this  association, 
in  view  of  the  short  time  we  have  at  our  disposal,  to  pre- 
pare something  of  this  sort  as  a  basis  for  discussion : 

"The  National  Association  of  State  Universities,  in 
special  meeting  assembled,  announces  through  the  presi- 
dents here  present,  that  the  State  Universities  of  the  several 
States  represented  are  ready  to  put  all  their  institutional  re- 
sources— material  and  human — at  the  disposal  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  in  the  service  of  the  country  for  the  entire 
period  of  the  war  on  which  our  nation  has  entered. 

"This  declaration  of  patriotic  purpose  is  made  without 
any  reservation  whatsoever  and  means  that  the  State  Uni- 
versities, as  public  institutions,  are  to  be  used  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  their  possibilities,  in  men  and  departments,  for 
the  preparation  of  efficient  soldiers  and  officers  and  for  the 
training  of  skilled  educational,  scientific,  technical  and  pro- 
fessional workers. 

"Therefore  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his 
advisors,   and   the  Congress,  are  hereby  notified  that  the 
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State  Universities  of  America  are  willing  to  readjust  their 
curricula  and  to  rearrange  all  their  activities,  in  time  and 
content,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  to  bring  to  ultimate 
triumph  this  righteous  conflict  for  universal  democracy." 
Washington,  D.  C. 
May  4,  19 17. 

President  Benton.  I  ought  to  say  that  Dr.  Godfrey 
will  be  here  to  speak  to  us  at  5  130,  and  any  action  that  this 
body  desires  to  take  in  advance  of  his  coming  should  be 
taken  soon. 

May  I  say  that  Dr.  Godfrey  has  appointed  a  perma- 
nent committee.  That  committee  consists  of  the  executive 
officers  of  the  several  associations  that  have  been  called  in 
conference  for  tomorrow.  The  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  Dr.  Thompson,  of 
Ohio  State  University;  the  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Universities,  President  Goodnow.  of 
Johns  Hopkins;  the  president  of  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges,  President  Nollen,  of  Lake  Forest  Uni- 
versity; and  the  president  of  the  Engineering  and  College 
Association,  President  Howe,  of  the  Case  School  of  Ap- 
plied Science;  and  the  president  of  this  association.  He 
proposed  to  add  five  more,  making  a  committee  of  ten,  an 
advisory  committee  of  ten  on  education  related  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense.  I  think  he  is  open  to  suggestion, 
and,  inasmuch  as  President  Thompson,  who  is  a  member  of 
this  association,  but  representing  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations;  and  inasmuch  as  the  president  of 
this  association,  now  speaking,  is  the  president  of  an  in- 
stitution that  includes  a  Land  Grant  College,  I  think  it 
would  be  very  proper  for  us  to  have  from  this  association 
on  that  committee  a  representative  of  the  independent  State 
universities ;  that  is,  those  without  any  agricultural  college, 
and  while  we  have  no  authority  to  name  a  committee  for 
Dr.  Godfrey,  I  am  very  sure  that  the  way  is  open  to  sug- 
gestions, and  I  should  be  pleased,  as  your  representative, 
to  ask  for  the  appointment  of  some  representative  of  this 
body  who  comes  from  the  independent  state  universities, 
and  if  you  have  any  suggestions  to  make  on  that  line,  T 
shall  be  pleased  to  hear  them  before  he  comes. 
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The  meeting  is  in  your  hands  now  for  such  action  as 
you  may  see  fit  to  take  on  any  matter  that  has  to  do  with 
the  present  crisis. 

(It  was  thereupon  moved  and  seconded  that  the  paper 
just  read  by  President  Benton  should  be  adopted.) 

Professor  Cooley.  I  would  like  to  suggest  an 
amendment,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  have  mentioned  all  the 
activities  of  our  colleges,  both  human  and  material.  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  include  the  laboratories  for  re- 
search work,  because  some  of  our  schools  can  engage  in 
research  work  of  possibly  very  great  advantage  to  the  Gov- 
ernment at  this  time. 

President  Benton.  The  reason  I  did  not  suggest 
that  was  because  I  thought  it  was  included  in  the  technical 
and  professional,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  I  suggested 
something  today  at  our  meeting  down  there,  and  it  was  said 
that  that  had  to  do  rather  with  the  National  Council  of 
Research  than  with  this  body.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
include  that,  if  you  think  wise. 

Professor  Cooley.  The  University  of  Michigan  has 
already  tendered  its  laboratories  for  this  purpose.  I  would 
move  that  there  be  included  in  the  resolution  the  offering 
of  all  laboratories  for  purposes  of  research  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, for  special  investigations  that  may  be  assigned. 

(The  motion  was  seconded.) 

President  Hill.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  that  it 
is  necessary  to  add  to  the  amendment.  I  think  you  have 
covered  the  ground.  It  may  be  that  institutions  would  dif- 
fer. The  University  of  Missouri  has  also  placed  its  labora- 
tories at  the  service  of  the  Council  on  Research  for  this 
purpose,  and  other  individual  institutions  doubtless  have. 
I  see  no  fundamental  objection  to  including  this  amend- 
ment, but  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  necessary  to  pass  it. 

Professor  Cooley.  I  might  say  another  word.  Per- 
haps I  have  a  little  more  than  the  ordinary  interest  in  this 
feature,  for  it  so  happens  that  the  University  of  Michigan 
has  been  able  to  render  conspicuous  service  to  the  govern- 
ment in  its  submarine  warfare,  and  I  also  know  that  in 
other  laboratories  men  are  devoting  themselves  especially 
to  certain  problems  in  order  to  solve  difficult  questions  that 
are  confronting  the  country  today,  and  it  occurred  to  me 
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that  it  would  not  be  amiss,  and  it  might  add  to  the  force 
of  our  resolution,  to  include  that  as  the  third  thing,  in  the 
final  part  of  that  resolution,  where  you  refer  to  men  and 
materials. 

(The  question  being  put,  the  motion  was  thereupon 
carried.) 

Chancellor  Strong.  Mr.  President,  I  am  heartily 
in  favor  of  the  resolution.  But  I  hesitate  a  little  on  this 
point.  Of  course,  we  assume  to  speak  for  our  States,  and 
to  bind  them  in  this  matter.  Ought  we  not  to  have  in 
there  something  to  this  effect,  that  believing  that  we  repre- 
sent the  feeling  of  our  separate  States?  Or  is  there  any- 
thing of  that  sort  in  there? 

President  Benton.  It  announces,  through  the 
presidents  of  the  state  universities  of  the  several  states 
here  represented  that  they  are  ready  to  place  all  their  insti- 
tutional resources,  material  (including  laboratories  for 
research),  and  human,  at  the  disposal  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment. 

Chancellor  Strong.  What  I  mean  is.  that  we 
assume  now  to  speak  for  the  states  here  represented  in 
regard  to  their  state  universities.  I  believe  that  that  is 
what  we  are  to  do.  But  would  it  not  be  wise  for  us  to 
have  in  there  a  clause  or  phrase,  "Believing  that  we  repre- 
sent the  feeling  of  the  states  here  represented?"  When 
we  go  back  home,  suppose  someone  questions  our  right 
to  speak  for  our  state. 

President  Benton.  Chancellor  Strong,  the  secre- 
tary makes  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  valuable  sug- 
gestion, that  we  adopt  the  spirit  of  this  resolution,  and 
refer  it  to  a  committee  in  order  to  make  it  meet  all  demands. 

Chancellor  Strong.  I  think  that  would  be  wise, 
Mr.  President,  and  I  hope  that  may  be  done.  I  am  thor- 
oughly in  favor  of  the  resolution  itself,  but  I  believe  it 
would  be  wise  for  us  to  be  sure  that  we  are  speaking  the 
mind  of  our  states  and  the  authorities  that  are  over  us. 

President  Thompson.  I  would  like  to  offer  a  mere 
suggestion.  There  is  a  phrase  which  I  can  not  recall 
exactly,  about  our  preparation,  or  something  to  that  effect, 
about  officers  and  soldiers.  You  will  recall  at  once  where 
that  appears  in  the  resolution.     The  point  of  view  I  have 
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is  this,  we  are  coming  to  realize  what  was  never  true  be- 
fore that  this  war  is  now  a  war  between  the  nations  in  the 
drawing  out  of  all  the  resources  of  the  people,  as  against 
the  resources  of  other  people.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
amassing  a  few  soldiers  in  the  field  to  outwit  or  outshoot 
a  few  other  soldiers,  but  is  a  great  contest  between  re- 
sources. In  the  organization  of  the  resources  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  this  war,  we  must  assemble  and 
organize  our  food  materials,  our  munitions,  our  men,  our 
women,  our  money — everything  we  have  must  go  back  of 
this.  As  it  happens,  it  takes  five  men  behind  every  man 
in  the  line  to  keep  him  there.  It  takes  seven  bushels  of 
wheat  to  maintain  him  while  he  is  there,  perhaps.  In  other 
words,  we  have  now  a  great  economic  problem  and  a  great 
practical  problem  of  organizing  every  pound  of  energy  in 
this  country  to  put  it  against  the  energy  of  those  opposed 
to  us.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  using  the  expression  there 
about  soldiers  and  officers,  we  have  only  touched  it.  I 
should  like  to  say  our  resources  in  students  or  in  men  and 
women,  because  there  are  other  problems  than  mere  guns 
and  munitions,  and  I  should  like  to  universalize  that  just 
a  little,  and  if  it  is  going  to  be  referred  to  a  committee  my 
suggestion  will  be  to  give  to  them  exactly  what  we  mean. 
Does  the  Chairman  see  my  point? 

President  Benton.     Yes,  sir.  I  see  it. 

President  Barker,  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  if  you  feel  we  have  the  authority  to  do 
what  you  are  suggesting  there?  Down  in  Kentucky  we 
have  a  board  of  trustees  who  primarily  have  the  guidance 
and  the  authority  to  control  the  university,  and  you  have 
pledged  there  all  the  resources,  human  and  material.  I  do 
not  know  about  the  balance  of  you,  but  I  give  you  my  word 
that  I  do  not  feel  I  have  authority  to  present  to  the  govern- 
ment, sincerely  as  I  would  like  to  have  that  authority,  just 
the  things  that  you  have  presented  to  me.  I  do  not  know 
how  I  could  justify  the  assumption  on  my  part  to  do  just 
what  you  say. 

President  Benton.  I  think  Chancellor  Strong's 
recommendation,  when  it  is  complied  with,  will  meet  your 
objections.  That  is  what  you  had  in  mind,  was  it  not, 
Chancellor  Strong? 
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Chancellor  Strong.     Yes. 

President  Barker.  I  would  like  to  have  a  resolution 
that  I  could  justify  when  I  go  home. 

President  Benton.  We  will  try  to  have  it  that  way. 
As  many  as  are  in  favor  of  adopting  the  spirit  of  this 
resolution,  and  referring  it  to  a  committee  for  verbal  im- 
provement, will  say  "Aye." 

(The  motion  was  carried.) 

President  Benton.  I  shall  appoint  on  that  commit- 
tee Chancellor  Strong,  President  Thompson  and  President 
Hill. 

What  else  should  come  before  the  meeting  at  this  par- 
ticular time? 

President  Hill.  You  mentioned  one  matter  in  the 
course  of  your  introductory  remarks  which  is  a  point  I 
think  well  taken,  regarding  the  appointing  of  a  president 
from  the  independent  universities  to  this  Council  of  Nation- 
al Research.  I  would  like  to  suggest  President  Alderman, 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  who  lives  in  such  close 
proximity  to  Washington. 

President  Benton.  President  Hill  moves  that  we 
suggest,  through  the  president  of  the  association,  the  ap- 
pointment of  President  Alderman  representing  the  inde- 
pendent state  universities,  for  membership  in  this  committee 
on  education  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 
(The  motion  was  carried.) 

President  Thompson.  I  think  it  might  be  well  for 
this  association  to  hear  the  result  of  the  conference  that 
was  held  today,  so  far  as  it  can  be  reported.  A  part  of  it 
was  written  in  pencil,  which  has  not  yet  been  copied,  and 
is  not  in  the  possession  of  anyone  in  this  room,  and  there- 
fore can  not  be  submitted.  But  the  spirit  might  be  re- 
vealed and  stated,  and  I  should  think  it  would  be  well  for 
the  president  of  the  association,  before  Mr.  Godfrey  comes, 
to  just  report  on  what  action  was  taken  today. 

President  Benton.  Will  you  report.  President 
Thompson  ?  I  think  you  are  abundantly  well  qualified,  be- 
cause you  were  present  throughout,  to  make  that  report, 
and  I  think  we  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  President 
Thompson  the  result  of  this  conference  that  was  held  today 
with  the  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 
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(It  was  moved  that  President  Thompson  report,  and 
the  motion  being  put  was  carried.) 

President  Thompson.  Mr.  President  and  members 
of  the  association,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  report 
which  was  submitted  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  dis- 
tribute this  report.  There  are  copies  enough  for  you  all 
to  have  one.  I  can  indicate  the  part  that  was  stricken  out, 
and  then  we  shall  not  have  to  read  it  in  detail. 

(President  Thompson  thereupon  went  through  the  re- 
port and  indicated  the  part  stricken  out.) 

President  Thompson.     I   may  say  to   you  that  we 
had  a  meeting  at  ten  o'clock  this  morning,  which  was  a 
meeting  of  very   free  discussion,   and  the   interest   of  the 
morning  centered  around  the  first  sentence  on  page  four,  "to 
render  the  best  and  fullest  service,"  and  so  forth.     The  dis- 
cussion around  that  sentence  centered  upon  the  importance 
of  keeping  the  institutions  up  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency. 
In  the  discussion  of  that  it  was  developed  that  there  was  a 
little  feeling  that  we  should  have  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
country,  as  the  English  say,  and  that  the  public  sentiment 
of   this  country  would  not  justify  the  colleges   being  an 
asylum  to  which  those  who  did  not  want  to  go  to  war 
could  resort,  and  that  the  thing  for  us  to  do  was  to  put 
out  a  ringing  statement  that  the  universities  and  colleges 
were  here   in  a  spirit  of  sacrificial  service,   and  we  were 
ready  to  serve  to  the  limit  of  our  capacity,  instead  of  try- 
ing to  protect  ourselves  in  our  high  grade  and  efficiency 
and  numbers  and  all  that.     So,  in  the  discussion  of  that, 
it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  subcommittee,  and  the  subcom- 
mittee  was   appointed,   of   which    President   Goodnow,   of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  was  made  chairman,  with  whom 
were  named  President  Waters,  President  Nollen,  and  Presi- 
dent Mieklejohn.     These  four  gentlemen  took  lunch  togeth- 
er, and  after  lunch,  having  heard  the  discussion,  came  in 
and  made  these  emendations. 

They  state  in  their  report:  "It  is  our  best  judgment 
that  the  colleges  should  do  so  and  so."  That  is  not  yet  in 
typewritten  form,  and  I  can  not  give  it  verbatim.  But  it 
was  a  very  direct  and  clear  statement,  I  think,  just  what 
we  should  all  agree  to  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  colleges  in 
the  national  crisis. 
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President  Benton.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be 
well  to  speak  about  that  quarterly  plan? 

President  Thompson.  Yes,  I  will  in  detail  in  a 
moment. 

When  we  got  that  thing  through,  they  said  we  ought 
to  have  a  ringing  preamble  to  put  a  little  punch  in  it. 
Then  it  was  agreed  that  a  separate  committee,  of  which 
the  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  should  be 
chairman,  should  prepare  a  preamble  with  some  punch  in 
it — no  pink  tea — and  it  is  going  to  prepare  that  and  present 
it  this  evening.  The  consciousness  of  the  colleges  of  the 
country  of  the  gravity  of  this  crisis,  and  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  colleges  for  meeting,  so  far  as  they  can, 
the  great  emergency  of  the  world,  will  be  the  basis  of  this 
preamble.     How  it  will  be  phrased  I  know  not. 

There  was  a  suggestion — for,  these  are  not  to  be  taken 
for  more  than  suggestions,  which  are  to  come  up  tomorrow 
and  be  in  your  hands — that  it  be  recommended  to  the  col- 
leges that  they  so  adjust  their  curricula  and  their  schedules 
and  their  time  of  meeting  and  closing  as  to  have  probably 
four  quarters  in  the  year  instead  of  the  present  arrangement, 
in  order  that  the  men  and  women  could  be  utilized  more 
continuously,  both  in  education  and  in  public  service.  That, 
of  course,  is  not  a  program  that  is  mandatory,  but  it  is 
suggested  as  one  of  the  methods  by  which  we  could  make 
the  colleges  and  universities  more  effective  in  their  general 
program,  which  is  now  proposed. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  members  of  this  association 
need  have  more  than  the  bare  announcement  of  that  gen- 
eral statement.  I  think,  aside  from  that  one  feature,  which 
might  be  regarded  as  a  prominent  one,  the  rest  of  it  was 
a  statement  of  judgment  and  belief  that  would  probably  be 
concurred  in.  On  that  program  there  might  be  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  But  it  was  thought  that  there  should  go 
out  from  this  group  of  college  presidents  tomorrow 
what  we  conceived  of  as  a  statement  of  principles  that 
would  have  a  moral  effect  upon  the  counrty  at  large,  as 
well  as  upon  the  colleges  and  universities. 

I  regret,  of  course,  that  the  whole  matter  is  not  in 
your  hands  now.  I  may  say,  further,  about  the  elimina- 
tion from  this  report  of  a  great  deal  of  this,  that  you  can 
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see  that  a  lot  of  it  is  argumentative,  and  it  was  suggested  in 
the  meeting  that  we  need  not  assemble  our  arguments  as 
a  part  of  our  declaration  to  the  countr)^  It  was  further- 
more suggested  that  a  good  deal  of  this  was  obvious  and 
self-evident,  and  not  necessar\-  to  announce. 

The  question  involved  in  this  report  is  the  question 
of  an  agency.  The  Council  of  National  Defense,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  being  appointed,  as  suggested  by  the  president 
of  our  association,  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  having  a  certain  status,  has  only  recommendaton,-  re- 
lations and  advisor}-  relations.  It  has  not  executive  or 
legislative  authorit}',  and  it  will  be,  therefore,  a  sort  of 
centralized  agency,  through  which  instructions  may  come, 
and  through  which  counsel  and  advice  may  be  debated  and 
discussed  and  proposed,  and  all  that.  From  that  point  of 
view  the  meeting  this  morning  seemed  to  think  that  a  pro- 
gram and  a  piece  of  machinen,-  was  important.  The  thing 
that  some  members  of  that  body  were  protecting  them- 
selves against  was  the  development  of  machiner\-  that 
might  be  unwelcome  after  a  while.  I  had  no  occasion  to 
say  then,  what  I  would  have  said  if  the  occasion  had  arisen 
— but  the  elimination  of  so  much  of  this  report  relieved 
the  occasion. — that  I  fear  ver\-  greatly  the  danger  of  en- 
croaching powers.  We  are  in,  as  we  suppose,  a  world 
strife,  for  the  establishment  of  a  world  democracy  as 
against  autocracy,  and  yet  there  is  no  democracy  in  war. 
Democracy  surrenders  itself  to  the  autocracy  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who.  by  Act  of  Congress,  new 
gets  the  most  far  reaching  powers  of  any  man  in  the 
world,  and  we  all  must  obey  the  commander-in-chief.  So 
in  war  when  the  army  is  given  the  ascendency,  it  is  a 
question  of  obedience  of  citizens, 

"Theirs  not  to  reason  why," 
but  to  do.  and  that  is  our  proposal  now. 

But  when  this  war  is  over,  these  colleges  will  have  to 
be  agencies  in  the  advocacy  and  struggle  for  a  re-estab- 
lishment of  democracy  right  here,  where  we  have  been 
fighting  for  it.  So  that  we  ought  not  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  when  we  turn  ever^lhing  over  to  our  commander-in- 
chief,  we  must  not  let  the  commander-in-chief  be  the  czar 
of  this  country-  when  we  get  through.     In  other  words. 
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we  are  not  going  to  enthrone  a  czar  in  this  proceeding. 
We  shall  have  the  civil  authority  establishment  after  the 
war  is  over.  Just  now  we  are  putting  the  military  power 
in  supremacy.  I  think  we  ought  not  to  overlook  the  fact, 
and  a  declaration  of  principles  from  the  university  presi- 
dents, I  think,  devoted  as  we  all  are  to  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  democracy,  will  have  weight.  We  may  have  to 
fight  for  democracy  after  we  have  whipped  autocracy. 

President  James.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  Dr. 
Thompson  read  these  resolutions  with  these  emendations, 
so  that  we  can  get  them  before  us. 

(President  Thompson  thereupon  read  the  resolutions 
as  recommended.) 

President  Thompson.  I  want  to  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ohio  State  University  would  strike  out  that 
word  "military,"  and  for  this  reason:  In  the  first  place, 
the  Bureau  of  Education  has  no  information  until  you  give 
it  to  it.  In  the  second  place,  we  are  acting  under  authority, 
those  who  have  military  service,  of  the  Department  of 
War,  and,  so  far  as  I  know  the  Department  of  War,  it 
attends  to  its  own  business,  and  insists  that  it  shall  do  it; 
and  the  Department  of  War,  as  a  rule,  does  not  go  around 
taking  advice  or  counsel  from  bureaus  of  education,  or 
committees  of  civilians.  They  may  listen  to  it.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  information  from  the  War  Department 
concerning  military  matters  that  will  not  come  to  us  first 
from  the  War  Department,  and  the  mere  second  recital 
of  that  through  the  Bureau  of  Education  or  the  land  grant 
colleges  or  the  state  universities  would  be  a  mere  repetition 
of  information,  and  I  do  not  care  to  read  the  same  thing 
twice,  unless  my  memory  grows  worse  than  it  has  up  to 
date.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  think  that  part  of  it  can 
ever  be  brought  within  any  useful  service,  but  that  is  a 
mere  detail,  as  an  expression  of  a  personal  opinion. 

President  James.  Why  do  you  suggest  that  the  state 
relations  service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  take 
similar  action  ?  The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  deter- 
mine how  it  will  take  the  action  when  the  time  comes  for 
action  to  be  taken.  Do  I  understand  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  approved  such  a  resolution? 
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President  Thompson,  No,  sir;  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  had  no  knowledge  of  such  a  matter. 

President  James.  I  think  they  will  object  as  much 
as  the  War  Department  to  communicating  through  some 
body  you  select. 

President  Thompson.  The  safety  of  that  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture are  both  members  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, and  they  probably  will  safeguard  their  own  functions 
and  perogatives  and  rights  in  that  matter.  That  is  what  I 
should  suppose.     But  the  point  is  probably  well  taken. 

President  Hill.  This  would  not  mean,  as  I  read 
it,  that  state  relation  services  would  get  this  information 
from  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  all? 

President  Thompson.  No,  but  they  would  be  co- 
operating with  this. 

The  other  portion  of  the  report,  as  I  say,  was  sub- 
mitted in  pencil  writing  this  afternoon,  and  is  not  available 
for  the  present,  but  will  be  presented  tomorrow  morning, 
together  with  the  preamble  with  a  punch  in  it,  which  a 
special  committee  has  been  appointed  to  prepare. 

I  should  like  to  make  this  suggestion,  that  tomorrow 
morning,  when  this  report  is  submitted,  it  will  be  submitted 
for  consideration  and  may  there  be  amended,  and  may  be 
dealt  with  as  the  meeting  will  propose,  of  course.  We  un- 
derstand that  thoroughly.  But  my  suggestion  is,  that 
having  read  this,  and  having  these  printed  matters  in  hand, 
the  members  of  this  association  look  them  over  pretty  care- 
fully, and  be  prepared  to  agree  or  disagree,  as  your  judg- 
ment suggests.  I  hope  you  will  understand  this  report 
now  is  simply  submitted  here  as  a  matter  of  information, 
so  that  we  can  be  prepared  to  discuss  it  now,  or  vote  upon 
it  tomorrow,  as  may  be  desired. 

President  Benton.  You  understand  that  no  one 
had  any  authority  to  adopt  this  report  at  all.  It  is  simply 
suggestive,  and  you  are  at  liberty  tomorrow  morning  to 
discuss  it,  to  amend  it,  or  to  move  to  reject  it  entirely.  I 
recognize  Chancellor  Strong. 

Chancellor  Strong.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen, 
after  consultation  with  the  president,  I  would  like  to  offer 
this  resolution : 
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"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Universities  here  assembled  that  the  people 
whom  our  institutions  represent  and  serve  have  a  profound 
feeling  of  loyalty  to  our  common  country,  and  of  readiness 
to  sacrifice  to  its  best  interests ;  that  in  accordance  therew^ith 
they  urgently  desire  that  the  proceeds  of  their  efforts  and 
self-denial  in  the  production  and  consumption  of  food  sup- 
plies be  not  wasted  in  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating 
liquors  during  the  war;  and  that  prompt  and  effective 
measures  be  taken  to  protect  their  sons  from  venereal  and 
other  diseases  in  training  camps  and  in  the  field." 

I  would  like  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
(The  motion  was  seconded.) 

President  Benton.  You  have  heard  the  resolution 
presented  by  Chancellor  Strong.  It  is  moved  and  seconded 
that  it  be  adopted.     Is  there  any  discussion? 

President  Thompson.  I  feel  very  keenly  on  the 
points  suggested.  I  do  not  know  about  that  reference  to 
venereal  diseases,  for  this  reason :  I  am  somewhat  in  doubt, 
myself,  about  the  methods  that  are  used.  I  suppose  these 
are  matters  of  common  knowledge  here,  and  therefore  I  am 
not  doing  anything  improper  in  saying  what  I  do.  A  mem- 
ber of  our  own  faculty  who  went  to  the  Mexican  Border  and 
served  in  the  ambulance  corps  said  that  when  student  soldiers 
were  permitted  leave  of  absence  temporarily  to  go  to  the 
nearby  village  for  a  half  day  or  an  evening,  it  was  the  in- 
variable rule  that  they  must  be  submitted  to  prophylactic 
treatment  upon  their  return,  upon  the  assumption  that  every 
man  who  went  needed  prophylaxis  to  prevent  venereal 
disease.  That  assumption  is  an  assumption  that  does  vio- 
lence, I  think,  to  our  personal  feelings  about  a  great  many 
things.  About  the  wisdom  or  the  ethics  of  it  I  am  prob- 
ably not  competent  to  speak.  But  there  is  a  question  in- 
volved there  in  dealing  with  it.  I  do  not  know  what  that 
sentence  means.  It  was  read  just  once.  I  do  not  know 
what  it  was  meant  to  convey  to  us.  But  if  it  meant  to  con- 
vey to  the  United  States  that  we  wanted  to  use  prophylactic 
methods  to  keep  our  boys  from  the  evils  of  venereal  dis- 
ease, that  is  one  thing.  If  it  meant  to  convey  to  the  Gov- 
ernment the  idea  that  we  wanted  them  to  be  protected 
against  the  idea  of  infection,  that  is  another  thing. 
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Chancellor  Strong.  The  second  is  the  point  of 
view.  I  may  say  in  support  of  this  that  I  beheve  that  I 
voice  the  sentiment  of  a  great  part  of  the  Middle  West. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  do  of  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  or  not.  But  I  do  know  that  there  is  very  fundamen- 
tal and  very  strong  feeling  in  the  Middle  West  on  these 
two  points;  that  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  sacrifice  in 
whatever  way  the  Government  asks  us  to.  We  will  put  all 
our  energies  into  the  growing  of  food  products.  We  will 
deny  ourselves,  do  anything  we  are  asked  to  do.  But  we  do 
object,  after  that,  to  have  the  surplus  that  we  produce 
go  into  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  an  extremely  strong  feel- 
ing in  regard  to  this  matter  of  venereal  disease  which  came 
up  from  the  experience  that  our  people  had  on  the  Border 
last  summer.  If  this  is  not  worded  right,  let  us  change  it. 
But  it  is  to  this  effect,  that  if  the  government  is  to  ask 
our  sons  to  go  into  the  army  and  submit  themselves  to  the 
rigor  of  army  discipline,  and  to  expose  their  lives  for  the 
good  of  the  country — and  they  ought  to  do  it,  and  we  as 
fathers  and  our  wives  as  mothers  are  entirely  willing  that 
our  children  should  give  their  lives  for  their  country — we 
ask  in  return  that  they  shall  be  protected  from  the  almost 
certain  result  of  venereal  disease.  How  that  shall  be  done, 
I  do  not  know.     But  that  is  what  this  is  meant  to  do. 

President  Thompson.  That  is  exactly  the  point  to 
which  I  want  to  come.  Just  take  the  story  that  I  think  is 
dependable,  the  experience  I  have  narrated,  and  as  Presi- 
dent Strong  suggests  is  a  well  known  experience.  The 
truth  is  that  when  you  get  to  it,  the  mothers,  and  I  think 
a  good  many  of  the  fathers,  all  over  this  country,  feel  that 
one  of  their  strongest  reasons  against  war  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  brings  the  contamination  and  debauch  of  the  boy, 
and  that  that  itself  is  one  of  the  great  evils  that  civilization 
must  combat.  So  I  am  heartily  with  the  feeling  of  what 
Mr.  Strong  calls  the  central  west. 

But,  now,  the  prophylactic  proposition  is  one  thing; 
the  protection  against  infection  is  another  thing.  We  have 
heard  it  said  since  this  war  began  that  men  must  have 
relief — that  fallacy  that  has  been  abroad  in  times  of  peace 
has  been  emphasized  in  times  of  war.     And  men  have  ap- 
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parently  justified  the  fact  that  soldiers  have  to  have  an  out- 
let, and  some  of  the  most  horrible  experiences  of  the  Euro- 
pean War  have  been  from  the  fact  that  soldiers  would 
abuse  women.  I  am  sure  you  have  all  read  it;  I  am  sure 
you  know  as  much  as  I  do  about  it — more  probably.  There 
is  the  dreadful  responsibility  resting  upon  the  war.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  American  Army  so  disciplined,  and 
its  principles  so  pronounced,  that  no  commanding  officer 
would  permit  a  victorious  regiment  entering  a  city  or  a 
village  to  debauch  the  women  of  that  place,  and  I  should 
look  upon  that  as  a  crime.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  continent  is  to  be  forsaken,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  have  to  assume  what  a  good  many  soldiers  assume 
— and  what  a  good  many  officers,  apparently,  assume;  I 
do  not  speak  officially  about  that  matter,  but  what  I  have 
understood  men  to  say — that  they  condone  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  I  understand  this  paper  to  be  a  protest,  and  I  want 
to  endorse  it  from  that  point.  But  I  do  not  want  ourselves 
to  be  put  in  the  position  where  we  seem  to  be  protesting 
against  prophylaxis,  and  not  protesting  against  infection 
and  the  opportunity  for  infection,  and  I  would  like  to  go 
still  further  and  protest  against  the  attitude  of  the  govern- 
ment that  would  make  it  permissable  for  our  soldiers, 
American  soldiers,  to  debauch  women  anywhere.  (Ap- 
plause.) In  other  words,  if  we  are  making  a  fight  for 
democracy,  and  making  the  world  a  fit  place  for  democ- 
racy, then  I  want  to  say  that  the  soldiers  of  America  are 
men  who  have  self-control,  and  who  can  maintain  them- 
selves in  decency  in  times  of  great  stress. 

Chancellor  Strong.     That  is  the  idea  exactly. 

President  Thompson.  I  am  willing  to  stand  for 
any  declaration  this  association  will  make.  On  the  first 
proposition  I  have  long  believed  that  we  have  overstepped 
the  economic  importance  of  the  liquor  traffic  as  related  to 
the  food  supply.  I  think  we  could  get  along  without  it, 
and  still  have  plenty  of  use  for  our  food  supply.  If  you 
will  look  at  the  statistics,  you  will  find  that  that  will  not 
bring  much  relief.  Nevertheless,  I  am  in  favor  of  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  any  food  supplies  for  such  purposes 
during  the  war,  and  I  will  go  farther  and  say  after  the  war. 
But  that  is  not  before  us  just  now.    I  do  not  want  to  be  un- 
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derstood  as  relaxing  a  single  enthusiasm  for  the  first  part  of 
the  resohition,  but  I  would  like  to  see  the  second  part  of 
the  resolution  have  our  government  take  a  policy  of  main- 
taining decency,  and  of  letting  the  soldiers  of  our  army 
understand  that  there  is  no  approval  on  the  part  of  the 
government  of  any  relaxation  of  personal  integrity  in  the 
time  of  a  great  stress. 

President  Currell.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that 
these  two  resolutions  be  separated. 

President  Benton.  Do  you  make  a  motion  to  that 
effect  ? 

President  Currell.  With  the  consent  of  Chancellor 
Strong. 

President  Benton.  Do  you  agree  to  that,  Chancel- 
lor Strong? 

Chancellor  Strong.  I  would  like  to  have  them  re- 
ferred to  this  committee  if  there  is  objection  to  the  word- 
ing of  them. 

President  McVey.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that  this 
matter  be  referred  to  the  same  committee  appointed  a  few 
moments  ago  for  re-wording,  a  restatement  to  be  brought 
before  the  association  a  little  later. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried.) 

President  Benton.  Is  there  any  further  matter  to 
come  before  the  association  before  we  hear  President  God- 
frey? 

President  Hill.  I  believe  we  voted  on  the  other 
resolution,  with  permission  given  the  committee  to  re- 
word it.     But  in  this  case  we  have  not  voted  on  it. 

President  Benton.  Whether  we  adopt  the  spirit  of 
the  resolution  or  not,  and  instruct  the  committee  to  bring 
that  back.  A  question  to  that  effect  would  be  in  order.  T 
suppose  it  should  take  the  priority  and  if  you  are  willing 
for  the  moment  to  waive  the  other  question 

President  Barker.  We  do  not  understand  what  is 
the  spirit  of  it.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  construc- 
tions that  Chancellor  Strong  puts  upon  it  and  that  Presi- 
dent Thompson  puts  upon  it. 

Chancellor  Strong.     We  do  not  differ  at  all. 

President  Hill.  Then  you  can  proceed  to  put  the 
motion. 
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President  Benton.  So  many  of  you  as  are  in  favor 
of  the  spirit  of  this  motion  may  indicate  it. 

(The  motion  was  carried.) 

President  Benton  then  introduced  Dr.  Holhs  Godfrey. 

President  Benton.  Members  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Universities,  it  has  already  been  explained 
to  you  that  President  Godfrey  of  the  Drexel  Institute,  is 
the  officially  appointed  representative  in  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  his  appointment  having  been  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  President  Godfrey  for 
a  good  many  years  has  been  a  leading  authority  on  engi- 
neering education  in  this  country,  and  we  now  look  to  him 
for  leadership  in  this  war  in  the  educational  movements  in 
general,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  join  with  me  in  extending 
him  a  cordial  welcome,  in  inviting  him  to  say  whatever  it 
is  in  his  heart  to  say  that  will  be  of  interest  and  profit  to 
us.     (Applause.) 

Remarks  by  President  Hollis  Godfrey 
Of  Drexel  Institute 

Mr.  President,  it  is  rather  hard  for  a  man  to  make 
two  speeches,  as  I  will  have  to,  to  the  same  body.  But  I 
do  want  to  say  this,  that  really  it  was  the  state  universi- 
ties, as  I  said  in  the  little  conference  committee  this  morn- 
ing, which  started  a  great  deal  of  the  movement,  because 
it  was  through  President  Benton's  writing  and  offering 
his  services,  and  doing  the  splendid  work  that  he  did 
toward  starting  this  whole  matter,  that  was  a  vital  force 
in  getting  coordination  in  this  whole  movement.  So  when 
we  come  back  to  that  point,  it  really  began  largely  with 
the  state  universities,  under  President  Benton. 

I  will  just  run  back  to  one  bit  of  history.  When  the 
committees  were  finally  worked  out,  and  the  fields  were 
finally  definitely  assigned  and  divided,  education  fell  to  my 
lot.  Dr.  Crampton,  the  vice-chairman,  and  myself,  and  a 
small  group  of  us,  tried  to  work  out  some  policy  for  edu- 
cation which  we  could  follow,  and  which  would  be  more  or 
less  analagous  to  the  engineering  section  work.  We  wanted 
to  work  out  some  means  by  which  education  could  be 
properly  represented  as  a  whole,  which  was  thorough, 
which  would  represent  the  nation,  and  represent  the  nation 
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wisely  and  rightly.  I  have  been  very  closely  in  touch  with 
the  Canadian  situation,  through  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  and  through  other  bodies,  and  I  realize 
what  a  wonderful  thing  Canada  has  done  thru  her  students' 
patriotic  league  in  teaching  Canada  to  be  a  great  force,  in 
teaching  the  meaning  of  the  war.  And  I  did  not  believe 
that  we.  as  college  men,  had  any  right  not  to  take  our 
part  in  that. 

Secondly,  I  did  feel  that  beyond  personnel  and  beyond 
research,  and  beyond  all  these  matters,  there  was  this  great 
need  for  a  sane  and  patriotic  teaching ;  that  it  was  our  job 
as  teachers  to  keep  that  flame  of  learning  alive.  And  that 
is  what  I  am  going  to  talk  about  tomorrow,  and  the  day 
after,  and  every  other  day.  I  am  going  to  meet  two  of 
the  state  universities  this  year  as  their  commencement 
orator,  and  I  warn  them  both  that  I  am  going  to  speak  on 
exactly  the  same  subject.  President  Thompson  said  he  had 
three  speeches  to  make,  and  he  did  not  think  he  could  get  it 
over  all  three.  I  think  he  can.  That  is  one  thing  I  am  going 
to  speak  about  tomorrow.  It  is  a  question  of  our  using 
every  bit  of  influence  we  have,  with  the  alumni  and  the 
undergraduates  and  the  communities  in  which  we  stand, 
and  you  gentlemen,  of  course,  have  a  most  enormous  in- 
fluence, being  the  educational  heads  of  your  states.  As  I 
am  going  to  say  tomorrow,  I  do  want  you  to  realize  that 
I  am  tremendously  at  your  service,  that  my  concept  of  this 
is  simply  that  I  serve,  and  I  serve  education  as  far  as  I 
can.  It  is  not  a  question  in  any  way  of  putting  anything 
on  the  education  of  the  country.  It  is  the  question  of  my 
endeavor  to  be  a  clearing  house,  just  as  far  as  I  can  be, 
for  your  needs,  and  the  readjustment  of  anything  that  has 
to  do  with  education.  I  am  very  proud  that  the  state  uni- 
versities have  taken  the  part  they  have  in  this,  and  I  am 
very  proud  to  be  a  part  of  them,  as  I  am.     (Applause.) 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

President  Benton.  I  wonder  if  there  are  ^ny  ques- 
tions you  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Godfrey  before  he  leaves? 
I  am  sure  he  would  be  glad  to  answer  anything  that  is  of 
special  interest  to  the  state  universities. 

President  Godfrey.  I  want  to  answer  every  ques- 
tion,  before  you  go  back,   that  I  can  personally  answer. 
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Let  me  say  that  tomorrow  I  am  asking  you  all  to  be  my 
guests  at  luncheon  at  the  University  Club,  so  that  you  will 
have  a  chance  to  ask  all  sorts  of  questions.  But  do  ask 
them  here.  There  is  a  little  time.  I  have  to  go  to  another 
meeting  shortly,  but  I  will  be  delighted  to  answer  any 
question  you  may  want  answered.  I  hope  this  is  going  to 
be  a  very  "questionable"  meeting. 

President  Hill.  We  will  ask  them  tomorrow,  so 
that  we  will  not  have  to  ask  them  twice. 

President  Benton.  Is  there  any  other  matter  of 
business  that  should  come  before  us  at  this  time?  I  am 
going  to  suggest  that,  inasmuch  as  this  meeting  comes  to- 
morrow morning  at  ten  o'clock,  when  we  adjourn,  some 
of  us  have  special  engagements  that  will  make  it  impossible 
for  us  to  meet  this  evening,  and  I  am  going  to  suggest 
that  if  possible  we  meet  at  nine  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 
But  I  am  wondering,  inasmuch  as  it  is  now  just  half  past 
five,  if  we  might  not  adjourn  for  fifteen  minutes  in  order 
that  we  may  have  these  resolutions  whipped  into  shape  and 
presented.  I  am  very  anxious  that  those  resolutions,  as  far 
as  the  state  universities  are  concerned,  should  go  in  the 
morning  papers.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  respon- 
sibility devolves  upon  us  to  be  leaders  in  this  matter,  and 
we  want  to  lead  rather  than  follow. 

President  Boyd.  I  suppose  it  would  be  in  order  to 
make  a  suggestion  to  that  committee.  I  should  suggest 
that  the  words  limiting  the  application  of  these  resolutions 
to  the  colleges  represented  here  be  stricken  out.  It  is  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  known  a  resolution  to  be  passed  by 
this  association  to  be  applied  only  to  the  colleges  present. 
I  think  that  a  majority  of  presidents  of  the  state  universi- 
ties have  just  as  much  authority  and  power  and  right  to  com- 
mit all  of  the  state  universities  on  this  first  resolution  as  on 
the  matters  which  usually  come  up  in  our  convention  meet- 
ing, and  I  would  cut  out  those  words,  "here  present,"  and  let 
them  apply  to  all  the  state  universities  in  this  association. 

President  Benton.  Are  there  any  further  sugges- 
tions? We  will  have  an  intermission  of  fifteen  minutes, 
returning  here  at  ten  minutes  to  six, 

(A  recess  of  fifteen  minutes  was  thereupon  taken,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  following  occurred.) 
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President  Benton.     Chancellor  Strong-. 

Chancellor  Strong.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the  fol- 
lowing report  to  make  for  the  special  committee  you  ap- 
pointed, and  I  will  read  the  first  resolution : 

"The  National  Association  of  State  Universities,  in 
special  meeting  assembled,  announces  that  the  state  uni- 
versities, believing  that  they  represent  the  spirit  and  senti- 
ment of  their  several  states,  are  ready  to  put  all  their  in- 
stitutional resources,  material  and  human,  at  the  disposal 
of  the  national  government  in  the  service  of  the  country 
for  the  entire  period  of  the  war  on  which  our  nation  has 
entered. 

"This  declaration  of  patriotic  purpose  is  made  without 
any  reservation  whatsoever,  and  means  that  the  state  uni- 
versities, as  public  institutions,  are  to  be  used  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  their  possibilities,  in  faculties  and  equipment,  for 
the  preparation  of  efficient  soldiers,  for  the  training  of 
skilled  educational,  scientific,  technical  and  professional 
workers,  and  for  the  conduct  of  all  scientific  investigations 
that  may  aid  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 

"That  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his  ad- 
visers, and  the  Congress,  are  hereby  notified  that  the  State 
Universities  of  America  are  willing  to  undertake  to  re- 
adjust their  curricula,  and  to  rearrange  all  their  activities, 
in  time  and  content,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  to 
ultimate  triumph  this  righteous  conflict  for  industrial  de- 
mocracy." 

President  Benton.  You  have  heard  the  revised  re- 
port of  the  committee.  Are  you  ready  for  its  adoption  as 
revised  ? 

(A  motion  having  been  made  and  seconded  that  the 
resolution  be  adopted,  was  carried.) 

Chancellor  Strong.     I  will  read  the  second  one: 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Universities  here  assembled  that  the  people 
whom  our  institutions  represent  and  serve  have  a  profound 
feeling  of  loyalty  to  our  common  country,  and  of  readi- 
ness to  sacrifice  for  its  best  interests.  That  in  accordance 
therewith,  they  earnestly  desire  that  the  results  of  their 
efforts  and  self-denial  in  the  production  and  consumption 
of  food  supplies  be  not  wasted  in  the  manufacture  of  in- 
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toxicating  liquors  during  the  war,  and  that  prompt  and 
effective  measures  be  taken  to  maintain  the  honor  of  the 
United  States  Army,  by  recognizing  the  purity  of  woman, 
and  her  right  to  be  free  from  the  assaults  of  lust,  and  to 
prevent  their  sons  from  exposure  to  venereal  and  other 
diseases  in  training  camps  and  in  the  field." 

President  Benton.  You  have  heard  the  revision  of 
the  resolution  originally  offered  by  President  Strong. 
What  is  your  pleasure? 

President  Boyd.  Pardon  me  for  insisting  on  a  point. 
I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  first  part  of  that  resolution, 
and  will  vote  for  it  con  amove.  But  the  second  part  I 
should  like  to  see  somewhat  drastically  amended  before 
voting  for  it.  It  subjects  us  to  misinterpretation.  What- 
ever may  be  the  facts  of  the  case  in  regard  to  our  army, 
undoubtedly  there  are  a  great  many  who  are  not  guilty  of 
the  immorality  mentioned,  and  it  casts  a  kind  of  reflection 
on  the  army  which  I  think  is  unfortunate.  We  do  not  in- 
tend that,  but  undoubtedly  that  second  resolution  does,  and 
while,  of  course,  we  all  know  the  connection  between  liquor 
and  lust,  they  are  also  separate.  I  would  greatly  prefer 
that  those  motions  be  made  two  separate  and  distinct 
motions.  I  am  certainly  in  favor  of  the  first  one,  in  regard 
to  liquor,  but  I  doubt  whether  I  could  vote  for  the  second 
one  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  stated. 

President  Benton.  A  motion,  if  you  cared  to  m.ake 
it,  to  consider  these  seriatim,  would  be  proper. 

President  Boyd.     I  make  that  motion. 

(The  motion  was  seconded.) 

President  Benton.  You  have  heard  the  motion  that 
the  resolutions  presented  by  Chancellor  Strong  be  consid- 
ered seriatim. 

(The  motion  was  carried.) 

President  Ayres.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the 
first  resolution  be  adopted. 

President  Benton.  It  is  moved  by  President  Ayres, 
and  seconded,  that  the  first  resolution  relating  to  intoxi- 
cants, be  adopted.    Is  there  anything  to  be  said? 

(The  motion  was  carried.) 

President  Benton.  A  motion  to  adopt  the  second 
resolution  is  in  order. 
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President  Thompson.  I  am  going  to  move  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  and  offer  just  a  remark  in  ex- 
planation after  which  I  will  have  nothing  further  to  say. 

President  Benton.  President  Thompson  moves  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution. 

(The  motion  was  seconded.) 

President  Thompson.  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  re- 
sponsible for  the  form  of  the  expression.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  were  kind  enough  to  endorse  what  I 
suggested.  You  will  notice  the  words  "measures  to  main- 
tain the  honor."  I  think  there  is  honor,  and  always  has  been 
honor,  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  I  do  not  mean  to 
impugn  that  honor  to  the  slightest  degree.  I  do  not  mean 
this  expression  to  do  it.  If  this  expression  does  it,  I  would 
regret  it,  and  would  want  to  withdraw  the  expression.  But 
I  want  to  maintain  it  by  further  definition,  by  further  state- 
ment, because  we  recognize  that  in  civilization,  in  times  of 
peace,  lust  does  have  imperious  sway,  and  sometimes  ex- 
presses itself  in  most  regrettable  form.  We  recognize  that 
in  times  of  great  excitement  lust  is  apt  to  reign  a  little 
more  supreme  than  in  times  of  quiet,  and  without,  there- 
fore, impugning  the  motives  of  the  navy  or  the  army,  or 
without  bringing  a  charge  against  anyone,  the  onward 
march  of  events  is  in  favor  of  humanizing  war.  The  thing 
that  has  stood  out  in  this  war  most  prominently  in  the 
minds  of  all,  I  think,  is  what  they  call  the  ruthlessness  of 
the  German  warfare.  The  submarine  business  has  been  re- 
garded as  an  effort  that  has  entirely  neglected  the  humani- 
ties of  war.  The  stress  our  President  has  put  upon  inter- 
national law  has  emphasized  to  the  world  the  importance, 
I  think,  of  the  conduct  of  war  according  to  human  ideals. 
In  the  progress  of  society,  if  there  has  been  any  progress, 
we  are  insisting  upon  the  humane  treatment  of  each  other, 
and  of  animals,  and  if  you  will  observe,  in  this  war  there 
has  been  many  and  many  a  picture  of  the  humane  factor 
that  has  come  out  in  the  treatment  of  horses  that  have 
been  wounded.  We  rejoice  in  that  humane  attitude  toward 
a  thing,  and  now  a  movement  is  proposed  in  this  country 
to  give  our  educational  service  a  larger  opportunity  to 
emphasize  that  humane  side.  In  these  matters  we  there- 
fore have  regretted  the  stories  and  the  reports  that  have 
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come  to  us,  of  certain  things  that  have  occurred  in  the 
European  struggle.  And  those  things  are  so  emphasized 
in  the  American  mind  today  that  I  think  I  speak  with  some 
confidence  when  I  say  that  the  American  women  feel  that 
the  treatment  of  woman  in  this  war  has  been  too  horrible 
for  mention.  The  Armenian  atrocities,  the  Belgian  artoci- 
ties,  and  the  retreat  from  French  territory,  have  been  char- 
acterized by  things  that  were  altogether  unnecessary,  and 
some  of  which  were  very  cruel  in  the  extreme. 

As  we  are  entering  upon  this  war,  these  educational 
institutions  could  not  make  a  great  mistake  in  saying  that 
we  should  like  to  have  the  honor  of  the  United  States 
Army  maintained  in  this  great  contest,  and  we  are  calling 
attention  now  to  one  feature  of  it  only.  I  should  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  go  further  and  say  that  we  hope  that  the 
Federal  Government,  through  its  army,  shall  never  engage 
in  this  warfare  in  any  particular  that  shall  be  characterized 
as  inhuman,  or  in  contravention  of  the  accepted  standards 
of  international  law. 

But  I  have  spoken  here  on  this  particular  phrase  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  phrase  before  us  of  the  one  trouble 
brought  out  here  through  the  venereal  diseases.  I  should 
like  to  maintain  the  honor  of  the  United  States  Army  by 
the  declaration  that  we  favor  the  purity  of  woman,  recog- 
nize it,  and  her  right  to  be  free  from  the  assaults  of  lust 
in  the  progress  of  the  war.  If  that  in  any  way  goes  too 
far,  gentlemen,  and  insinuates  that  all  our  men  are  rotten, 
or  a  great  majority  of  them  rotten,  I  should  regret  it  very 
much,  because  I  offer  no  such  insinuation.  But  I  think  I 
recognize  the  sentiment  among  women. 

On  the  question  of  what  this  expresses,  I  recognize 
the  frailty  of  human  language,  and  your  right  to  interpret 
it,  and  since  we  are  to  express  it,  if  we  do  express  it,  I 
beg  of  you  to  treat  the  language  mercilessly,  in  order  that 
we  may  not  stray  from  what  is  an  accurate  and  correct 
expression,  because  I  think  what  I  mean  to  say  is  what  you 
would  all  say  if  words  would  express  it. 

Chancellor  Barrows.  Mr.  President,  if  the  first 
part  of  the  resolution  were  changed  into  an  expression  of 
confidence,  it  would  be  all  right.  I  come  from  Georgia. 
In  the  great  war  between  the  states  Georgia  was  the  par- 
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ticular  hell  that  was  referred  to.  And  yet  down  there, 
while  we  have  traditions  of  burnings  and  waste,  we  have 
no  traditions  of  violated  women.  We  have  no  traditions 
of  murdered  babies.  We  are  proud  in  that  respect  of  the 
conduct  of  the  people  who  marched  over  us.  And  I  think 
we  ought  to  announce  our  confidence  in  the  army,  because 
they  were  at  a  supreme  test  then.  There  was  nobody  in 
Georgia  but  little  boys  like  me.  and  women  and  children 
and  negroes,  and  yet  the  women  were  protected.  That  is 
truth.  I  said  that  in  Athens  on  Memorial  Day,  on  the 
stage  of  the  university  chapel,  and  I  repeat  it  here  now, 
that  I  am  proud  of  the  American  soldier  in  his  respect  for 
women.  I  am  not  an  English  scholar,  and  I  do  not  hold 
myself  capable  of  changing  the  resolution,  but  I  think  you 
will  understand  my  idea  about  it.  I  think  the  army  is 
entitled  to  an  expression  of  confidence,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  given. 

Professor  Cooley.  I  perhaps  ought  to  say  a  word. 
I  happen  to  know  something  about  the  carrying  on  of  the 
navy,  so  far  as  the  use  of  this  prophylaxis  is  concerned. 
The  navy,  by  the  way,  is  left  out  of  the  resolution.  It  is 
true  that  the  officers  are  rather  sensitive,  and  if  what  we 
want  to  say  can  be  said  in  a  way  not  to  give  offense,  I 
think  it  would  have  a  great  deal  more  force  than  if  said 
in  a  way  that  can  possibly  be  interpreted  wrongly. 

President  Benton.  May  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
force  of  this  word  "maintain?"  Does  that  imply  that  we 
do  have  confidence  in  the  army,  and  that  we  merely  want 
to  maintain  the  honor  of  the  United  States  Army  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  indicates  we  have  confidence  in  them. 

President  Hill.  That  is  just  the  thing  that  struck 
me  when  President  Thompson  rewrote  it  in  these  words, 
and  I  was  ready  to  accept  it,  because  I  thought  it  was  com- 
plimentary to  the  army,  in  contrast  with  some  other  armies. 

President  James.  It  seems  to  me  there  are  two  en- 
tirely different  propositions  in  this  one  statement.  In  one 
we  may  properly  express  our  confidence  in  the  American 
Army,  that  they  will  not  be  guilty  of  assaults  upon  women. 
I  do  not  see  how  anybody  can  read  the  ordinary  official 
reports  of  the  Surgeon  General's  Office  in  regard  to  the 
prevalence  of  venereal  disease  among  soldiers  in  the  army. 
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in  our  army,  and  believe  that  the  second  statement  is  in  any 
sense  undesirable,  unless  you  think  that  we  ought  not  to 
discuss  the  question  at  all. 

I  was  in  San  Francisco  when  our  troops  embarked  for 
the  Philippines.  I  was  very  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
colonel  of  one  of  the  regiments,  a  man  who  made  a  great 
record  for  himself  in  the  war  in  Cuba,  and  who  made  a 
record  in  the  Philippines.  I  was  in  his  tent  in  the  after- 
noon, out  on  the  camp  ground  near  the  Presidio,  when  I 
saw  an  unusual  number  of  soldiers  marching  by.  I  said, 
"Where  are  those  fellows  going?"  He  said,  "They  are 
going  down  town."  I  said,  "This  is  a  queer  time  of  day 
to  be  excused  from  the  army."  He  said,  "They  are  going 
down  for  their  week  out."  I  said,  "Do  you  give  the  fel- 
lows a  week  out?"  He  said,  "No,  we  give  them  an  after- 
noon out.  They  are  going  down  to  the  whorehouses." 
He  did  not  mince  any  words  about  it  at  all.  I  said,  "Do 
you  mean  to  say  you  excuse  men  from  the  army  to  go 
down  to  the  whorehouses  for  an  afternoon?"  He  said, 
"Go  along  with  them  and  see."  I  read  about  these  things 
in  magazines  and  papers,  and  things  of  that  sort,  but  I 
had  never  believed  them.  So  L  followed  the  fellows  along 
down  into  that  famous  street  in  San  Francisco,  lined  with 
small  cabins  on  either  side,  and  each  one  of  them  occupied 
by  a  whore.  In  front  of  each  one  of  those  houses  were 
a  dozen  soldiers  waiting  to  take  their  turn.  When  that 
regiment  marched  out  half  those  fellows  went  to  the 
Philippines  with  venereal  disease,  as  the  records  of  the  army 
will  show. 

Perhaps  we  can  not  handle  it  by  passing  any  such 
resolutions  here.  But  let  us  not  blink  at  the  fact.  I 
was  told  by  one  of  the  members  of  our  faculty  who  was 
down  on  the  border,  on  the  Texas  Border,  this  past  sum- 
mer, that  the  officers  in  one  of  the  regiments  kept  a  high 
class  whorehouse.  The  men  all  talked  about  it  in  their 
regiment.  It  was  kept  by  the  officers  of  that  regiment. 
They  did  not  allow  any  men  to  go  there,  but  the  men  were 
allowed  to  go  everywhere  else.  The  fact  of  it  is  that  half 
of  our  army  officers  believe,  as  has  been  said  here  this 
afternoon,  that  that  is  a  necessary  thing.  I  do  not  wish 
to  express  any  opinion  about  it.     I  do  not  know.     Perhaps 
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it  is  necessary.  You  will  find  physicians  who  give  you 
different  opinions  about  it.  If  you  take  the  army  of  Eng- 
land or  the  armies  of  Germany  and  France,  their  policy 
bears  out  the  proposition  that  you  must  have  a  set  of 
whores  along  with  the  regiment  if  you  are  going  to  keep 
them  efficient.  That  is  the  military  doctrine.  It  will  be 
preached  by  the  War  Department  of  England. 

So,  when  the  great  outbreak  came  a  few  years  ago  in 
regard  to  the  condition  of  things  in  India,  the  War  De- 
partm.ent  of  Great  Britain  maintained  it  was  necessary  to 
have  those  conditions.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  or  not. 
But  we  do  not  gain  anything  by  closing  our  eyes  to  the 
facts  in  the  case.  We  had  one  man  who  went  down  as 
captain  of  a  battery  of  artillery.  He  brought  back  his  men, 
and  there  were  132  men  in  the  battery  and  only  one  case  of 
venereal  disease  from  the  time  he  went  down  until  he  came 
back.  He  had  said  to  his  men,  "You  must  not  go  to  these 
places.  If  you  do  I  will  discipline  you,  and  I  will  give  no 
authority  to  any  man  to  go  to  a  whorehouse,"  when  leave 
was  given  in  the  companies  all  about  him  for  that  specific 
purpose.    Those  are  the  facts.    Why  should  we  deny  them  ? 

I  received  a  letter  from  a  society  in  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon, a  society  trying  to  make  headway  against  these  con- 
ditions in  the  army.  I  took  this  report  from  this  Oregon 
society — of  which,  I  believe.  Professor  Foster,  of  Reid  Col- 
lege was  the  president — and  sent  it  to  Secretary  Baker  of 
the  War  Department,  and  asked  him  whether  there  was 
anything  that  I  could  do,  or  anybody  else  that  I  had  any 
influence  with,  to  make  headway  against  this  sort  of  thing. 
His  reply  was,  the  army  is  doing  the  best  it  can,  and  the 
less  discussion  we  have  about  it,  the  better.  I  do  not  know 
that  a  resolution  of  that  kind  would  do  any  good,  but  al- 
though I  have  as  much  confidence  as  anybody  else  in  the 
self-control  of  an  American  soldier,  as  compared  with  a 
soldier  of  any  other  army,  in  marching  into  a  country  and 
conquering  it,  let  us  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  plain,  simple 
facts  of  the  Surgeon  General's  report  in  regard  to  this 
matter. 

President  Ayres.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  wording 
of  that  report,  if  it  is  proper  for  us  to  pass  on  that  second 
part  of  the  matter,  in  regard  to  venereal  diseases,  at  all, 
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is  unfortunate,  because  it  simply  is,  in  a  sense,  a  petition 
that  our  boys  be  protected   from  venereal   disease,  and  it 
does  not  in  any  way  imply  or  suggest  why  they  are  to  be 
protected.     Following  along  the  line  of  some  of  the  re- 
marks of  President  James,  an  army  officer  told  me  a  few 
days    ago    that    General    Pershing,  in  his  expedition  into 
Mexico,  was  protecting  them,  not  by  prophylactic  methods 
applied  to  the  soldiers,  but  by  regulation  and  inspection  of 
the  whores  themselves.     If  the  army  has  a  regular  policy, 
or  system,  that  has  developed  to  this  extent,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  ought  to  do  one  of  two  things.    We  should  either 
go  on  record  against  any  such  policy  or  system,  or  accept 
a  situation  and  the  facts,  as  President  James  has  put  them, 
that  the  armies  of  Europe,   and  perhaps  our  own  army, 
have  found  a  condition  that  they  can  not  control,  and  let 
the  matter  alone.     Perhaps  we  may  not  be  competent,  this 
body  may  not  be  competent,  and  may  not  have  sufficient 
expert  knowledge  of  the  whole  situation,  to  be  in  a  position 
to  commit  ourselves  to  any  definite  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  first  part,  in  regard  to  the  maintaining  of  the 
honor  of  the  army  with  reference  to  any  violence  done  to 
women  in  time  of  war,  and  so  on,  is  one  thing.  But  the 
other  part  is  perhaps  something  that  is  not  as  clearly 
brought  out  there  as  it  might  be,  just  exactly  what  we 
mean.  To  say  they  should  be  protected  might  be  to  imply 
that  they  should  be  protected  by  medical  supervision  of  the 
loose  women  who  are  around  the  camps.  It  might  also 
mean  a  much  more  extreme  thing,  and  that  is  that  all  the 
powers  of  the  government  and  the  army  should  be  used  to 
prevent  any  such  women  from  being  around  the  camps, 
or  to  prevent  the  soldiers  from  having  any  access  to  such 
women.  We  ought  to  know  exactly  what  we  mean  by  the 
resolution,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  clear  enough. 

President  Alderman.  Mr.  President,  of  course  we 
all  agree  with  what  President  Thompson  is  getting  at,  and 
of  course  we  have  knowledge,  I  think,  that  the  facts  as 
presented  by  President  James  have  a  great  basis.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  resolution  is  mixed  a  little.  It  says, 
"To  maintain  the  honor  of  the  United  States  Army  by 
recognizing  the  purity  of  woman,  and  her  right  to  be  free 
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from  the  assaults  of  lust,  and  to  prevent  their  sons  from 
exposure  to  venereal  and  other  diseases  in  training  camps 
and  in  the  field."  The  emphasis  here  is  placed  upon  the 
danger  and  fear  that  our  army  may  go  out  and  ravish 
women.  They  are  not  going  out  and  ravish  women.  That 
is  not  their  trouble.  They  are  going  out  to  be  preyed  upon 
by  whores  and  harpies  who  follow  like  parasites  the  wake 
of  an  army  everywhere.  I  think  just  the  intimation,  in  a 
resolution  like  this,  that  our  army — which,  as  Chancellor 
Barrows  has  said,  even  in  the  past  has  been  singularly  free 
from  that  peculiar  form  of  horror  involved  in  rape  and 
that  sort  of  thing — would  be  guilty  of  those  acts,  would 
be  an  unfortunate  thing  for  us  to  give.  It  seems  to  me 
what  we  want  to  say  is,  "To  maintain  the  honor  of  the 
United  States  Army,  and  to  protect  its  ancient  reputation 
for  decency  and  manliness  by  taking  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  it  from  the  presence  of  vice,  and  from 
the  contraction  of  venereal  and  other  diseases  in  training 
camps  and  the  field."     Some  such  sentence  as  that. 

President  Thompson.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
move  to  amend  that  the  terms  suggested  by  President 
Alderman  be  adopted,  and  to  give  him  power  to  shape  it. 
I  am  sure  the  committee  has  no  zeal  for  form. 

(The  motion  was  seconded.) 

President  Benton.  It  is  understood  that  President 
Alderman  is  to  shape  this  resolution  as  it  will  finally  ap- 
pear in  the  minutes. 

(The  motion  was  carried.) 

President  Benton.  Is  there  any  other  matter  of  in- 
terest to  come  before  us  at  this  time? 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  request  of  President  Bryan  I  wired  all  the 
members  of  this  association,  asking  them,  as  fully  as  I 
could  in  a  ten  word  night  message,  to  bring  with  them 
mimeograph  copies  of  their  institutions'  plans  of  mobiliza- 
tion. If  I  understood  President  Bryan,  that  was  what  he 
wanted.  Many  of  the  presidents  have  brought  those  plans 
with  them,  and  the  Secretary  will  have  an  announcement  to 
make  concerning  them. 

President  McVey.  The  announcement  is  simply  that 
the  plans  will  be  distributed,  and  a  group  of  them  made  so 
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that,  so  far  as  they  go,  there  will  be  one  copy  of  each  set 
of  the  different  university  plans.  It  v^ill  take  a  little  time 
to  arrange  it,  but  the  members  who  want  these  plans,  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  copy  of  all  the  plans  sub- 
mitted. 

Professor  Cooley.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  when 
we  adjourn,  we  adjourn  to  meet  at  nine-thirty  tomorrow 
morning. 

(The  motion  having  been  seconded  and  the  question 
put,  the  motion  was  carried.) 

President  McVey.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question, 
whether  this  association,  when  it  adjourns,  will  not  be  able 
to  take  back  to  the  different  universities  represented  some 
kind  of  an  authoritative  statement  from  the  government 
relative  to  their  attitude  toward  the  student  bodies  in  these 
different  universities,  so  that  we  may  have  something  that 
we  can  give  out  as  indicating  the  policies  of  the  govern- 
ment, or,  at  least,  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
toward  the  enlistment  of  students  in  technical  schools,  in 
professional  schools,  and  in  the  general  arts  colleges.  Is 
it  not  desirable  that  we  should  secure  some  such  statement 
as  that,  and  I  think  this  association  ought  to  take  steps  to 
get  such  a  statement  while  we  are  here  in  Washington. 

Chancellor  Barrows.  I  think  so,  too.  It  is  a  very 
pertinent  question.  I  suppose  all  of  us  are  meeting  it  every 
day.  I  know  I  am.  The  undergraduates  who  have  had 
military  training  are  pressing  to  go  into  the  camp  at 
Atlanta,  and  it  is  very  important.  We  have  tried  to  get 
a  ruling  about  our  agricultural  students.  Mr.  Galloway 
has  not  been  able  to  give  it  to  us.  He  has  given  us  an 
intimation.  It  is  an  important  matter.  It  is  particularly 
important  in  Georgia  about  the  agricultural  students. 

Chancellor  Strong.     How  are  we  going  to  do  that? 

Chancellor  Barrows.  We  can  at  least  get  the 
president  of  the  association  to  ask  for  it. 

Presdent  Ayres.  There  are  a  great  many  students 
in  my  institution  who  are  waiting  for  me  to  carry  them 
information  from  this  meeting  as  to  what  they  shall  do. 
They  are  full  of  zeal  to  do  something  for  the  Government, 
but  it  has  been  suggested  to  them,  through  the  various 
interpretations  of  those  words  "selective  conscription"  that 
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have  been  given  to  them  from  time  to  time,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment wishes  the  engineering  students  to  do  engineering 
work,  and  that  other  classes  of  students  be  engaged  on 
work  so  as  to  utihze  their  special  preparation.  But  many 
of  them  are  waiting,  and  if  there  is  no  call  for  engineers 
as  engineers,  they  want  to  go  into  the  regular  army  in  some 
form,  and  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we  should  have 
some  kind  of  an  expression  to  give  our  young  fellows. 
Many  of  them  are  very  restive,  and  they  want  to  go  into 
the  National  Guard,  or  want  to  do  anything.  The  thing 
they  do  not  want  to  do  is  to  be  conscripted  for  any  purpose. 
They  want  to  volunteer  for  anything  in  the  world,  but  they 
believe  they  would  like  to  volunteer  for  the  thing  they  have 
been  trained  to  do.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  some  definite 
expression  from  the  Council  of  National  Defense  or  from 
the  government,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  soon  as  possible, 
along  that  line. 

President  Benton.  I  wonder  if  many  of  you  gen- 
tlemen received  the  same  sort  of  telegram  I  received  the 
day  before  yesterday  from  the  Adjutant  General  of  the 
Army,  Adjutant  General  McCain,  that  students  who  were 
eligible  for  the  training  camps  at  this  time,  that  is,  twenty 
years  and  nine  months  of  age,  should  enlist  in  those  officers 
training  camps  now,  because  there  was  no  assurance  that 
there  would  be  another  camp.  And,  furthermore,  the 
freshmen  and  sophomores  were  advised  to  continue  their 
work  in  college,  in  order  that  they  might  be  mature  for 
service  later  on. 

President  Boyd.  I  said  students  under  twenty  years 
and  nine  months  old  were  advised  to  remain  in  colleo-e.  It 
did  not  designate  freshmen  or  sophomores. 

Professor  Newell.  I  spent  about  ten  days  here  try- 
ing to  get  an  answer  to  that  question,  and  I  found  this 
condition,  wdiich  I  imagine  we  will  all  discover,  that  until 
Congress  acts,  there  can  be  no  policy  definitely  determined 
by  the  army,  and  the  army  chiefs  are  not  willing  to  put 
their  names  to  anything  in  writing.  But  each  corps  is  try- 
ing to  get  all  the  men  it  can  in  its  particular  corps,  and  by 
inference  encouraging  the  men  not  to  go  into  the  other 
corps.  For  instance,  the  chief  of  engineers,  with  whom  I 
had  a  talk,  is  very  desirous  of  having  called  to  the  atten- 
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tion  of  our  men  the  examination  on  June  25  for  the  regular 
army  engineers.  As  you  know,  for  one  hundred  years,  up 
to  the  present  time,  there  has  been  no  man  admitted  into 
the  engineer  corps  who  was  not  at  the  top,  among  the  first 
ten,  at  West  Point.  Now  that  has  been  thrown  down,  and 
an  examination  of  college  men  will  admit  men  to  second 
lieutenant  commissions  in  the  engineer  corps. 

The  ordnance  and  quartermaster  departments  are  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  get  well  trained  young  men,  especially 
in  the  handling  of  stores,  and  while  they  are  not  yet  ready 
for  it,  they  want  us  to  train  those  men  in  six  or  eight  week 
courses,  so  that  they  can  be  selected  as  soon  as  those  stores 
begin  to  arrive.  That  is  the  general  situation,  asking  each 
to  try  to  hold  their  men  until  they  can  call  for  them,  and 
the  other  branches  of  the  service  saying,  "Don't  let  every- 
one go  into  the  infantry  simply  because  that  is  now  open." 
That  is  about  as  far  as  I  could  get  by  personal  inquiry  at 
the  different  offices  in  the  War  Department. 

President  Boyd.  I  think  this  whole  thing  could  be 
met  if  this  were  possible — I  do  not  suppose  it  is  possible 
until  after  this  act  is  passed  by  Congress  and  approved  by 
the  President.  It  might  not  be  practicable  then — if  some 
assurance  could  be  given  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  comes  to  select  five  hundred  thousand  soldiers  out 
of  the  seven  million  who  fall  within  the  ages  of  that  bill, 
that  he  will  eliminate  from  consideration  students  attend- 
ing the  state  universities  and  other  colleges,  and  that  could 
well  be  done,  the  whole  question  will  be  solved.  Tlie  dif- 
ficulty now  is  that  our  students  are  afraid  that  they  will  be 
drafted  into  the  army  instead  of  being  allowed  to  volun- 
teer. As  I  understand  the  situation,  this  government  has 
to  train  first  five  hundred  thousand  men,  and  a  few  months 
afterwards  another  five  hundred  thousand  men,  and  two  or 
three  armies  of  five  hundred  thousand,  and  if  our  students 
can  be  released  from  the  operation  of  this  draft,  they  will 
have  opportunities  in  the  future  to  volunteer,  to  enter  the$e 
training  camps  similar  to  those  that  are  being  held  this 
summer.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  expect  to  have  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense  answer  this  question  when  it  is  a 
matter  that  will  have  to  be  decided  by  the  President  and 
his  military  staff  after  the  bill  is  passed.     But  if  we  could 
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in  some  way  ascertain  to  what  extent  students  will  be  re- 
lieved from  the  operation  of  the  conscription,  whether  the 
selective  conscription  means  to  select  college  students  or 
not,  it  will  satisfy  our  men  when  we  return  to  our  insti- 
tutions. 

President  Brooks.  It  has  been  twice  said  here  this 
afternoon  that  at  various  institutions  the  college  students 
wanted  to  volunteer,  but  were  afraid  of  the  draft.  That 
is  not  the  case  in  our  institution.  Our  students  would  wel- 
come the  selective  conscription  that  points  out  to  them  a 
service  where  they  are  prepared  to  go  into  it,  and  are  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  the  bill  providing  what  is  here  called 
a  draft.  They  are  waiting  to  have  that  determined,  so  that 
somebody  in  the  government  may  point  out  to  them  the 
particular  type  of  service  that  they  go  into.  They  wish 
to  go,  but  they  would  welcome  a  measure  of  direction  as 
to  their  greatest  usefulness.  So  that  my  experience  in  the 
matter  is  this,  as  was  said  in  the  beginning,  the  army  and 
the  navy  are  not  able  to  say  just  now  what  they  want, 
because  the  bill  has  not  passed.  If  the  officers  of  the  army 
and  the  navy  are  as  efficient  as  I  believe  them  to  be,  you 
will  get  very  prompt  requests  the  minute  that  bill  is  signed, 
and  when  request  comes,  your  boys  will  be  ready  to  sort 
themselves  to  the  things  for  which  they  are  prepared,  and 
it  will  come  very  suddenly  to  a  working  basis. 

President  Ayres.  I  want  to  say,  as  I  was  one  who 
used  the  expression  that  they  did  not  like  the  draft  idea, 
that  the  bill  as  passed  refers  to  the  various  branches  of  the 
army  only.  As  the  gentleman  has  just  said,  the  engineer 
corps  wants  men  who  come  in  and  pass  its  examination.  But 
we  have  a  great  many  undergraduates  who  probably  would 
not  go  up  to  pass  that  examination  for  second  lieutenant, 
who  would  like  to  be  able  to  serve  in  the  ranks  in  an  engi- 
neering way,  but  they  do  not  want  to  be  drafted  just  merely 
as  a  soldier  in  the  line.  They  are  all  in  favor  of  the  draft 
principle,  if  it  is  carried  out  fully  and  applies  not  only 
to  soldiers  in  the  line,  or  the  artillery  or  the  cavalry,  but 
also  applies  to  the  engineer  corps  and  the  other  various 
activities  that  the  government  may  be  engaged  in.  If 
there  is  that  kind  of  selective  draft,  they  are  all  for  it.  But 
until  we  know  there  is  going  to  be  something  of  that  sort, 
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the  boys  who  are  very  anxious  to  go  into  the  army  in  some 
form  or  other  are  going  to  break  in  through  the  National 
Guard  or  something  of  that  sort  and  in  that  way  lose  to 
the  Government  the  advantage  of  their  schooling.  Of 
course,  they  may  be  diverted  from  the  National  Guard  and 
put  into  their  natural  channels,  if  it  is  found  out  they  are 
skilled.  But  it  seems  to  me  it  would  help  things  greatly 
if,  as  soon  as  possible,  we  could  find  out  how  to  advise 
the  young  men.  Of  course,  I  can  see  the  force  of  the  point 
that  we  can  do  nothing  definite  until  the  bill  is  signed. 

President  Benton.  Perhaps  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
you  if  I  repeat  as  I  remember  it  a  little  discussion  that  took 
place  this  morning  in  this  committee  meeting  we  had  with 
the  advisory  commission.  We  were  there  warned  against 
the  danger  of  making  our  colleges  and  universities  unpopu- 
lar by  having  it  appear  that  our  students  were  not  willing 
to  be  drafted  for  any  service  that  the  government  might 
demand  of  them  in  this  crisis.  If  we  have  this  selective 
draft,  and  if  the  plan  announced — I  do  not  know  how  of- 
ficial it  may  be,  but  I  am  certain  the  governors  of  a  num- 
ber of  states  have  received  directions  from  some  authority 
here  in  Washington  instructing  them  to  get  the  election 
machinery  ready  in  the  several  voting  precincts  of  the  states 
in  order  that  these  men  may  be  registered,  and  then,  as  I 
understand,  the  selection  is  to  be  entrusted  to  a  committee 
in  each  town.  This  morning  the  question  was  raised,  sup- 
posing this  should  be  a  farming  community,  and  all  the 
men  were  thought  to  be  needed  for  service  on  the  farm. 
It  might  be  entirely  conceivable  that  none  of  those  who  had 
been  registered  would  be  drafted,  because  they  were  re- 
quired for  this  other  service.  And  when  it  comes  to  a 
policy  of  elimination,  there  may  be  reasons  everywhere  why 
people  should  be  eliminated  from  this  draft. 

Consequently  I  think  the  whole  thing,  as  it  developed 
by  this  conference  this  morning,  is  entirely  unsettled,  and 
we  shall  not  know  what  the  plan  of  the  government  is  until 
after  this  bill  is  passed.  But  there  is  this  to  be  said,  that 
a  great  many  students  have  to  determine  now  whether  they 
are  going  into  these  reserve  officers'  training  camps  or  not. 
I  thought  this  was  the  last  day  of  grace.  It  is  said  they 
have  changed  it  to  the  seventh  now.     Of  course,  the  camps 
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are  not  to  begin  until  the  fourteenth  but  it  will  be  necessary 
for  some  of  these  boys  who  are  twenty  years  and  nine 
months  of  age  and  above  to  decide  before  this  bill  has  been 
enacted  into  law,  and  I  am  advising  the  students  of  the 
University  of  Vermont,  who  are  eligible,  to  offer  them- 
selves for  these  reserve  officers'  training  camps.  I  think 
it  is  the  only  safe  thing  for  them  to  do. 

President  James.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  last 
remark  of  yours.  I  am  quite  sure  that  we  as  a  body  will 
not  find  out  anything  about  this.  The  governors  were  here 
the  other  day,  or  their  representatives,  and  they  asked  the 
same  question.  Two  governors  said,  "We  have  come  here 
to  find  out  what  the  government  wants,  and  our  people  are 
waiting  at  home  for  us  to  tell  them."  The  answer  was, 
"We  do  not  know  what  we  want  you  to  do.  We  will  tell 
you  after  a  while." 

1  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  me  if  the  other  men  who 
have  given  some  advice  to  their  students  would  let  us  know 
what  they  have  been  saying,  because  I  think  we  have  to 
settle  this  particular  issue  here  among  ourselves,  each  in- 
dividual man  for  himself.  But  I  think  perhaps  out  of  what 
we  have  been  saying  we  may  get  some  notion  as  to  what 
we  ought  to  do  in  the  next  few  days. 

President  Campbell.  In  California  and  Oregon  we 
had  a  good  deal  of  help  from  a  telegram  that  was  sent  by 
General  Bell,  who  was  at  that  time  commanding  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  advising  the  students  very  strongly  to  re- 
main in  the  universities.  He  was  very  specific  about  it. 
Many  may  have  seen  his  telegram  or  message  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Wheeler,  of  the  University  of  California.  He  went 
specifically  into  details,  and  urged  that  the  senior  men 
might  go,  but  that  the  juniors  and  middle  classmen  in  the 
main  could  serve  the  country  better  by  remaining  at  train- 
ing and  urged  them  very  strongly  to  do  so. 

I  received  a  telegram  that  was  in  effect  a  duplicate  of 
this  from  General  Bell,  and  found  that  the  effect  of  it  on 
the  students  was  very  wholesome.  Each  man  wishing  to 
do  his  part  was  forcing  a  good  many  of  the  boys  into  en- 
listment in  the  militia  and  the  regular  army,  where  they 
ought  not  to  have  gone.  But  when  they  realized  that  the 
government  really  desired  them  to  remain  and  make  their 
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preparations,  it  gave  them  just  the  idea  of  the  situation. 
While  they  wanted  to  go,  they  did  not  feel  impelled  to  do 
what  was  not  a  wise  thing  under  the  circumstances.  Gen- 
eral Bell's  idea  was  very  helpful  to  us  on  the  Coast.  I 
understand  General  Wood  has  done  something  of  the  same 
kind  on  the  eastern  coast.  I  think  it  is  very,  very  helpful, 
even  if  it  did  not  come  officially  from  the  War  Department. 

President  Hill.  I  know  Major-General  Wood's 
remarks  were  made  before  the  passage  of  the  draft,  and  up 
to  that  time  I  was  advising  the  students  to  sit  tight  and 
wait  until  something  was  done  by  Congress.  But  would 
not  that  all  be  changed  now  ? 

President  Campbell.  General  Bell's  order  was  be- 
fore the  selective  draft  bill  was  passed.  But  in  the  last  few 
days  we  have  been  in  receipt  of  a  telegram  embodying  the 
same  advice,  practically,  urging  that  the  seniors  might  go 
into  the  reserve  officers'  corps,  and  discouraging  underclass- 
men from  going  at  this  time.  That  was  the  substance  of 
it.  We  have  been  advising  our  older  men  to  go,  and  hold- 
ing back  the  others,  so  far  as  we  could,  on  the  theory  they 
would  be  better  prepared,  and  would  serve  the  government 
very  much  better  later  on. 

President  Benton.  I  feel  very  sure  that  the  colleges 
and  universities  will  be  misunderstood  if  we  urge  any  stu- 
dents who  are  eligible  now  to  enter  the  reserve  officers' 
training  camps,  to  remain  in  college. 

President  Aley.  At  the  University  of  Maine  we 
have  assumed  that  whatever  might  be  the  outcome  of  the 
legislation  now  pending  in  Congress  the  government  needed 
the  services  of  men  who  were  competent  to  do  jobs  in  this 
emergency,  and  so  we  have  released  a  great  many  of  the 
students  to  go  into  the  coast  patrol.  Maine  is  not  a  very 
large  state  but  it  has  thirty-five  hundred  miles  of  coast  to 
patrol,  and  it  calls  for  the  services  of  men  who  are  familiar 
with  the  coast.  We  have  a  great  many  students  who  have 
grown  up  in  coast  towns,  who  have  engaged  in  sailing 
boats  and  running  motorboats  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
these  men  have  been  very  acceptable.  We  have  assumed 
that  whatever  form  this  selective  draft  may  take,  it  will 
not  interfere  with  men  who  have  been  released  from  the 
university  going  into  the  jobs  tliat  are  important.     We  re- 
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leased  men  to  go  into  the  shipbuilding  works  at  Bath  and 
other  places,  men  who  have  some  knowledge  that  will  be 
of  value  there,  men  who  know  drafting  work  connected 
with  that  industry,  men  who  have  worked  during  their 
vacations  before.  We  released  men  to  go  into  the  forestry 
work,  in  locating  timber  that  may  be  used  in  the  building 
of  ships  that  the  government  is  now  undertaking,  and  we 
have  released  men  to  go  into  the  signal  service,  and  are 
urging  every  student  who  can  find  the  place  where  he  fits 
to  enlist  for  that  sort  of  work.  I  can  not  believe  for  a 
moment  that,  whatever  form  this  legislation  may  take,  it 
is  going  to  disturb  these  men  who  are  rendering  the  service 
for  which  they  are  fitted.  A  good  many  of  the  students 
are  waiting  to  get  into  the  service  for  which  they  are  fitted, 
because  they  are  a  little  afraid  this  draft,  when  it  occurs, 
may  put  them  where  they  do  not  fit  so  well.  Of  course,  we 
are  expecting  all  the  juniors  and  seniors  who  are  eligible 
and  of  the  proper  age — and  I  guess  all  of  them  are — to  go 
into  the  officers'  training  camp  at  Plattsburg.  I  simply 
have  that  much  faith  in  the  good  judgment  of  the  govern- 
ment to  believe  that  they  want  these  men  to  serve  where 
they  can  serve  best.  Some  of  our  men  can  serve  best  by 
going  out  in  scientfic  work,  and  they  are  going  into  work 
of  that  kind.  One  man  went  out  the  other  day  and  we 
released  him,  perhaps  the  best  man  in  the  state  to  combat 
the  gypsy  moth,  and  we  believe  that  is  a  service  that  will 
be  worth  as  much  in  the  conservation  and  production  of 
food  as  can  be  rendered.  We  released  him  from  college  to 
volunteer  for  that  sort  of  work.  We  find  that  this  matter 
of  fitting  fellows  to  do  the  best  job  that  can  be  gotten  out 
takes  a  very  wide  range.  It  often  goes  into  a  great  many 
fields  that  are  just  as  important  as  to  go  out  and  carry  a 
gun,  or  even  command  a  group  of  men  who  carry  guns, 
and  I  sincerely  believe  that  when  this  legislation  takes  form 
it  is  going  to  recognize  that  sort  of  thing,  and  not  disturb 
it. 

President  Benton.  I  dare  say  you  have  all  had  the 
same  experience  I  have  in  the  matter  of  correspondence 
with  the  authorities  here  in  Washington.  It  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  get  anything  satisfactory  by  mail  or  tele- 
graph. I  found  last  summer,  after  spending  fifty  dollars 
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in  telegrams  concerning  our  young  men  who  were  down  on 

the  Mexican  Border — and  we  had  two  companies  there 

tliat  I  could  not  get  any  satisfaction  at  all.     But  I  came  to 
Washington,  and  in  an  hour  and  three-quarters  had  the 
whole  matter  cleared  up.     I  found  that  the  Secretary  of 
War  knew  nothing  about  the  letters  or  telegrams  sent  in. 
There  are  a  lot  of  martinets  over  there  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Secretary  of  War  assured  me  he  did  not  see 
these  letters.     They  have  certain  set  forms,  and  they  sign 
his  name,  and  there  is  no  way  to  get  information  that  is 
satisfactory  unless  you  get  it  at  first  hand  here  in  Wash- 
ington.    I  have  been  coming  to  Washington   for  various 
reasons  a  number  of  times,  and  whatever  information  I 
have  gotten,  I  have  gotten  by  word  of  mouth.     I  have  this 
to  say,  that  officers  who  ought  to  know  tell  me  that  it  is 
advisable  for  all  arts  and  science  students  who  are  twenty 
years  and  nine  months  of  age  and  over  to  enter  officers' 
training  camps  and  also  engineers,   because  they  say  the 
last  month  of  the  officers'  training  camps  will  be  set  apart, 
when  they  will  give  special  attention  to  those  who  are  fitted 
to  serve  in  the  engineer  corps,  and  they  will  probably  be 
brought  to  Washington.     So  I  repeat  that,  with  the  infor- 
mation I  have  received  at  first  hand,  I  have  been  advising 
all  arts  and  science  students,  and  all  engineering  students, 
of  the  proper  age,  to  enter  the  officers'  reserve  camps.     I 
think  we  are  perfectly  safe,  in  view  of  the  facts  given  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  to  hold  our  agricultural  students  at 
the  seats  of  learning  until  we  know  just  what  the  Depart- 
ment wishes  to  do  with  them.     There  is  rather  a  strong 
organization  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  they 
are  proposing  to  utilize  these  students,  and  I  dare  say  they 
will  come  in  and  interfere  with  these  students  who  are  of 
conscribable  age  and  demand  that  they  be  set  apart   for 
work  on  the  farms. 

President  Hill.  Will  all  these  people  who  apply 
have  a  chance  to  get  into  these  training  camps.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  notion  that  one-half  of  the  students  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  will  get  in. 

President  Benton.  They  will  at  least  make  the  at- 
tempt, and  they  are  on  record  as  having  tried  to  get  in. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  when  the  draft  comes  along  it 
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will  be  shown  they  tried  to  get  in,  and  they  will  be  held, 
because  I  am  told  it  requires  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand 
officers  for  five  hundred  thousand  troops  and  we  have  only 
seventeen  thousand  officers,  eight  thousand  National  Guard, 
seven  thousand  regular  army  officers,  and  two  thousand 
reserve  officers,  and  recently  an  order  has  been  promul- 
gated ordering  the  promotion  of  one  man  in  sixty  from 
the  regular  army  to  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant,  which 
will  give  us  six  thousand  more,  which  will  bring  the  num- 
ber of  officers  up  to  twenty-three  thousand,  seven  thousand 
short  of  the  minimum  and  twenty-seven  thousand  short  of 
the  maximum  needed  for  this  first  body  of  five  hundred 
thousand  men.  Consequently,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  we  have  intimated  that  there  is  only  to  be  one  officers' 
reserve  training  camp,  and  that  beginning  the  fourteenth 
of  May,  we  had  assurances  this  morning,  from  someone 
who  had  spoken  with  an  officer,  that  that  was  simply  tp  get 
all  they  could  to  apply  for  admission  to  this  first  camp, 
because  undoubtedly  there  wnll  be  a  second  camp  and  a  third 
camp,  one  probably  about  the  fourteenth  of  July,  and  an- 
other about  the  fourteenth  of  October.  Of  course,  you 
understand  that  medical  students,  and  pre-medical  students, 
are  urged  to  continue  at  their  studies,  because  there  is  an 
appalling  shortage  of  doctors?  They  have  had  a  call  for 
three  hundred  doctors  to  come  over  to  England.  I  believe 
that  is  about  as  definite  information  as  we  will  get  at  this 
particular  time.  I  should  like  to  say  that,  as  far  as  the 
president  of  this  association  is  concerned,  I  shall  be  glad, 
when  I  am  coming  to  Washington,  to  find  out  at  first  hand 
all  I  can,  and,  through  the  secretary  of  the  association,  I 
will  be  glad  to  communicate  such  information  promptly  to 
our  members. 

President  Power.  I  was  interested  in  the  statement 
made  by  President  Hill  over  here,  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
this  question,  are  army  officers  going  around  to  the  various 
institutions  and  speaking  before  the  students'  bodies  in 
state  universities  asking  for  enlistments? 

President  Benton.  Are  they  doing  that  in  Missis- 
sippi ? 

President  Power.  Yes,  they  are  doing  that  in  Mis- 
sissippi, and  we  have  had  one  army  officer  there.       I  left 
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him  there,  and  we  have  another  one  coming  on  the  sixth 
and  seventh.  The  first  telegram  we  got  came  from  General 
Pershing,  and  he  stated  that  our  co-operation  was  antici- 
pated and  expected  in  this  regard,  and  his  telegram  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  telegram  to  an  army  officer  sending  him  to  the 
university,  and  a  number  of  our  students  enlisted  in  this 
ofificers'  reserve  corps,  and  he  urged  all  the  seniors  to  en- 
list, and  stated  that  there  would  be  provision  made  for  them. 

President  Benton.     In  the  officers'  reserve  corps? 

President  Power.  In  the  officers'  reserve  corps. 
They  have  about  three  hundred  of  the  students  in  New 
Orleans  now,  who  are  going'  over  to  Little  Rock.  This 
other  officer  comes  on  the  sixth  and  seventh,  and  I  am 
somewhat  surprised  to  learn  from  the  statements  of  presi- 
dents here  that  in  all  probability  they  will  not  get  into  the 
officers'  reserve  corps,  after  making  application. 

As  to  the  matter  of  examination,  this  army  officer  said 
to  our  college  physician,  "I  do  not  care  anything  about  this 
blank,  one  of  those  blanks  based  on  life  insurance  examina- 
tions. If  your  college  physician  says  this  boy  is  sound, 
that  is  all  I  want."  That  is  the  way  they  are  taking  them 
in.  They  want  to  get  them,  and  seem  to  think  that  the 
camps  would  not  probably  have  as  many  as  they  needed 
to  enroll  at  first.  If  these  boys  are  to  be  passed  through 
this  examination  and  then  go  there  and  be  eliminated,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  fair. 

President  Benton.  I  should  not  like  to  be  thought 
disloyal,  but  I  wish  that  some  method  of  sandbagging  these 
recruiting  officers  might  be  devised,  particularly  those  re- 
cruiting naval  reserves.  It  is  ridiculous  for  men  to  come 
into  these  fresh  water  institutions  and  attempt  to  recruit 
them  for  the  navy.  Each  recruiting  officer  likes  to  make 
a  record,  and  it  is  very  much  easier  for  him  to  go  to  a  col- 
lege and  get  them  together.  I  have  passed  through  two 
wars,  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  the  little  brush  with 
Mexico,  and  I  found  students  every  time  coming  home  re- 
gretting that  they  had  gotten  into  the  wrong  place,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  duty  resting  upon  the  colleges  and  the 
universities  at  this  time  is  to  advise  students  to  be  deliber- 
ate, and  to  find  the  place  where  they  are  best  fitted  to  serve 
their  country,  and  when  these  naval  recruiting  officers  came 
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along.  I  happened  to  be  at  home  and  I  said  to  them,  ''There 
is  no  reason,  because  of  the  fact  that  here  is  a  group  of 
men,  that  you  should  go  in  and  take  them  out  in  a  great 
bunch  and  make  a  record.  These  men  are  wanted  for  an- 
other purpose."  They  went  to  a  neighboring  college, 
where  they  had  only  one  hundred  and  forty  men,  and  they 
took  seventy  of  them.  I  do  not  suppose  any  of  them  had 
ever  seen  the  ocean.  They  had  seen  Lake  Champlain,  and 
they  thought  because  they  could  run  ice  boats  on  Lake 
Champlain,  they  could  run  a  L^-boat  on  the  Atlantic.  I 
think  we  ought  to  advise  against  these  ill-advised  recruit- 
ing officers.  I  think  it  is  quite  different  from  those  who 
are  getting  them  to  enter  the  officers'  reserve  corps. 

President  Power.  The  army  officers  who  came  to 
our  institutions  were  very  courteous  and  respectful,  and 
they  urged  these  lower  classmen  to  remain  in  the  univer- 
sity, and  the  seniors  only  to  go  to  these  officers'  training 
camps.  They  did  not  exercise  any  undue  influences,  or 
any  unfair  influences.  In  fact,  I  was  glad  they  came.  They 
did  not  ask  them  to  go  into  the  navy.  We  are  all  fresh 
water  people  down  in  Mississippi. 

President  Hill.  I  think  the  statement  is  not  at  all 
inconsistent  with  the  facts  I  presented.  It  is  quite  natural 
that  officers  should  seek  to  reach  the  student  bodies  of 
separated  state  universities  where  there  is  no  military  train- 
ing. There  is  no  suggestion  that  they  come  to  us,  because 
every  able-bodied  man  has  had  two  to  four  years'  military 
training,  and  these  men  are  urged  to  get  into  the  officers' 
reserve  corps,  partly  because  they  want  to  serve  the  coun- 
try, and  partly  because  they  want  to  be  officers  rather  than 
privates.  The  commandant  of  cadets  is  commissioned  by 
the  government  to  act  as  an  examining  agent,  but  his 
examination  is  not  very  searching.  They  have  been 
swamped  at  the  Department  in  Chicago,  and  they  have 
had  to  turn  over  the  matter  to  the  officers  of  the  univer- 
sities, and  there  have  been  very  few  admitted  up  to  date. 
They  were  to  open  on  May  eighth.  Then  the  last  word 
I  got  was  that  on  May  eighth  notice  would  be  sent  to  the 
men  who  had  been  admitted,  but  not  half  of  them  hope 
to  be  admitted  now.  I  would  like  to  say  one  word  more. 
I  do  not  like  the  note  sounded  by  the  president  of  Ten- 
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nessee,  and  I  want  to  call  attention  to  it.  That  would  have 
been  worthy  of  some  Missouri  representative  in  Congress. 
I  do  not  believe  the  young  men  of  this  country  ought  to 
be  encouraged  in  the  slightest  degree  in  fearing  the  draft 
under  the  system  that  has  been  passed.  I  think  they  ought 
to  look  upon  it  as  a  democratic  affair.  I  am  not  going  to 
say  anything  to  our  men  that  would  encourage  them  to 
volunteer  in  order  to  escape  the  draft,  with  the  notion  that 
there  is  something  discreditable  about  the  draft.  I  think 
it  is  honorable  that  they  should  be  drafted  for  the  service 
they  can  best  fit  into.  Therefore  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  well  for  our  presidents  of  the  universities  to  encourage 
students  to  hurry  up  and  volunteer  lest  they  be  considered 
convicts,  because  I  think  even  in  Missouri,  in  spite  of  our 
Congressman,  we  can  distinguish  between  conscripts  and 
convicts. 

President  Ayres.  I  object  very  seriously  to  be 
classed  with  Mr.  Champ  Clark.  The  point  was  that  I  was 
trying  to  hold  them  until  they  were  selected,  but  they  were 
afraid,  as  this  selective  draft  applied  only  to  the  military 
and  did  not  apply  to  other  things,  for  which  I  understand 
there  is  to  be  another  bill,  that  they  will  be  drafted  for 
something  that  will  waste  their  training.  So  they  want  to 
rush  off  and  go  into  all  sorts  of  things  they  think  are  more 
in  the  line  of  their  training. 

A  Voice.     They  think  they  will  be  drafted  as  privates. 

Chancellor  Barrows.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  idea 
of  some  of  the  men  that  because  we  want  to  use  these  boys 
to  the  best  advantage,  we  are  opposed  to  the  selective  con- 
scription. The  students'  body  of  the  University  of  Georgia 
voted  on  it.  They  voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  it,  and 
Senator  Hoke  Smith  had  it  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  So  that  is  our  record  on  selective  conscription. 
All  we  want  to  do  is  to  get  the  best  use  out  of  the  young 
men  we  can. 

President  Campbell.  I  wish  the  president  would 
get  the  best  information  possible  and  let  us  have  the  benefit 
of  it.  But  it  seems  to  me  if  there  could  be  some  central 
sources  of  information,  and  we  could  let  the  War  Depart- 
ment know  it  would  be  of  very  great  value  to  us  to  have 
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some  form  of  uniform  policy  throughout  the  country,  it 
would  be  desirable. 

I  move  that  the  President  of  this  Association  be  re- 
quested to  lay  before  the  proper  officers  the  desirability  of 
getting  into  communication  with  the  universities  and  col- 
leges of  the  country  with  regard  to  some  uniform  policy 
in  regard  to  students  enlisting. 

(The  motion  having  been  seconded  and  the  question 
put,  the  motion  was  carried,  and  at  seven  o'clock  p.  m.  the 
Association  adjourned  until  the  next  day,  Saturday,  May  5, 
1917,  at  9:30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


SECOND  DAY 

Morning  Session,  Saturday,  May  5,  1917 

The  second  day's  session  was  called  to  order  at  9:30 
o'clock  a.  m. 

President  Benton.  I  think  all  of  us  learned  last 
autumn,  after  our  annual  meeting,  with  great  regret,  that 
President  Vincent  was  to  leave  this  fraternity  to  enter  upon 
a  larger  field  of  educational  activity.  We  are  sorry  that  he 
is  going,  but  I  am  going  to  recognize  him  now  for  a  very 
pleasant  duty. 

Dr.  Vincent.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the  pleasure  and 
honor  to  introduce  to  this  association  Dr.  F.  L.  Burton, 
President-elect  of  the  University  of  Minnesota;  and  I 
should  like  to  move  that  the  courtesies  of  the  association 
and  the  floor  be  extended  to  him  during  this  session. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried.) 

President  Benton.  President  Burton,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  have  you  come  forward  so  that  you  may  become 
acquainted  with  the  members  of  this  organization. 

(President  Burton  came  forward,  amid  applause.) 

President  Benton.  We  are  very  glad  indeed  to 
greet  you.  President  Burton.  President  of  Smith  College, 
and  President-elect  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

President  Burton.  I  remember  reading  your  pro- 
ceedings, and  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  children  to  be  seen 
and  not  heard.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

President  Benton.  I  omitted  also  yesterday  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  we  were  hon- 
ored with  the  presence  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Montana.  We  were  very  sorry  indeed  last  fall  to  have 
missed  the  presence  of  Chancellor  Elliott.  He  has  a  very 
unique  experiment  under  process  in  the  State  of  Montana. 
He  has  the  challenge  of  a  great  opportunity.  I  think  we 
would  all  like  to  see  Chancellor  Elliott,  whom  we  are  glad 
to  welcome  to  our  councils.  (Applause.)  Will  you  come 
forward  ? 

Chancellor  Elliott.     Mr.    President    and    gentle- 
men.    Inasmuch  as  I  have  met  and  shared  your  good-will 
during  the  past  two  days,  I  ought  perhaps  to  keep  still  and      ) 
listen.     At  least,  one  of  the  things  that  we  have  been  taught 
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out  on  the  great  ranges  of  Montana  is  that  the  chancellor 
shall  always  remain  neutral  with  regard  to  all  problems. 
I  thank  you.      (Laughter  and  applause.) 

President  Benton.  I  am  reminded  by  the  Secretary 
that  though  the  University  of  Kentucky  has  been  repre- 
sented at  all  our  meetings  by  the  President  Emeritus  in 
recent  years,  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  had  the  active 
President  with  us.  I  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  in  be- 
half of  the  Association,  in  welcoming  Judge  Barker,  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  University  of  Kentucky.  (Applause.) 
Will  you  please  stand,  Judge  Barker? 

President  Barker.  I  am  going  to  be  as  modest  as 
my  predecessors.     I  am  glad  to  be  here. 

President  Benton.  Are  there  any  other  new  mem- 
bers who  ought  to  be  introduced  at  this  time?  President 
Jessup  was  with  us  last  fall.  I  think  he  is  represented 
here  today  by  Dean  Raymond.     Are  there  any  others  here  ? 

I  think  perhaps,  then,  gentleman,  if  there  is  nothing 
further  to  come  before  us  at  this  time,  that  we  ought  to  go. 

President  McVey.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  ques- 
tion of  the  meeting  of  the  Association  next  fall  should  be 
disposed  of.  Can  we  not  set  an  example  for  economy  and 
restraint  by  perhaps  taking  this  meeting  as  the  year's  meet- 
ing, and  not  coming  together  next  fall  ?  There  is  another 
question.  There  should  be  appointed  from  this  body,  as 
was  suggested  this  morning  by  some  of  the  members,  a 
committee  that  shall  interview  or  become  acquainted  with 
the  purposes  of  the  Council  of  Defense,  so  that  a  definite, 
clear-cut  statement  may  be  made,  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  get  it,  relative  to  the  attitude  of  the  Government  in  its 
relationship  to  the  universities.  These  are  two  things  that 
ought  to  be  considered  before  adjournment. 

President  Benton.  Do  you  wish  to  discuss  this 
matter  ? 

President  Duniway.  I  move  that  all  those  matters 
be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried.) 

President  Benton.  The  Executive  Committee  will 
meet  this  afternoon  at  4:30,  in  this  room. 

If  there  is  nothing  further,  I  think,  in  order  not  to 
be  late,  that  we  should  go  immediately. 
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The  members  of  the  Association  then  proceeded  to 
Continental  Hall,  where  they  took  part  in  a  Joint  Confer- 
ence presided  over  by  Dr.  Mollis  Godfrey,  and  participated 
in  by  representatives  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities,  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  the  Association  of 
American  Universities,  and  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges.  The  proceedings  of  this  Joint  Conference  appear 
in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  proceedings. 


Proceedings  of  a  Joint  Conference  between  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities, 
The  Association  of  American  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  The  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Universites,  and  The 
Association  of  American  Colleges. 


Held  at  Continental  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C. 
May  5th,  1917 


The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  lo  o'clock  a.  m. 
by  Dr.  Hollis  Godfrey,  Chairman. 


Opening  Address  by  Dr.  Godfrey 

Gentlemen,  I  am  particularly  glad  that  it  has  been  pos- 
sible for  us  to  be  here  together  this  morning.  As  you  know, 
for  some  months  I  have  been  in  Washington  hearing  diffi- 
culties, troubles  and  successes  from  this  country  and  from 
abroad.  Into  the  office  has  flowed  material,  have  come  men 
who  have  been  suffering  the  trials  of  war,  and  who  have 
been  immediately  concerned  with  the  result  of  the  war  upon 
education.  Again  and  again  I  have  found  staff  officers  who 
were  college  professors,  ministry  of  munition  men  who 
were  fellows  of  Oxford  colleges,  and  men  of  all  types  who 
had  received  liberal  and  technical  training;  and  during  the 
months  preceding  the  calling  of  this  meeting  there  came  to 
me  a  great  many  messages  which  intimately  concerned  the 
questions  of  education  in  their  relation  to  the  war;  so  that 
when  war  finally  broke  upon  this  nation  I  had  already  accu- 
mulated a  considerable  amount  of  information  concerning 
the  effects  of  war.  I  had  come  to  feel  that  there  was  the 
gravest  danger  of  education  suffering  as  British  education 
has  suffered,  as  French  education  has  suffered,  unless  some 
coherent,  combined  action  should  be  taken  by  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  United  States. 
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It  is  a  very  important  thing  that  that  flame  of  learning 
which  has  persisted  through  so  many  centuries  and  through 
so  many  wars  abroad  should  not  be  extinguished — should 
be,  so  far  as  possible,  not  lessened  by  this  greatest  of  all 
wars.  So  at  the  very  beginning,  two  days  after  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  when  I  received  from  President  Benton,  of  the 
Association  of  State  Universities,  an  offer  of  their  services 
and  an  offer  to  assist,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  psychological 
moment  had  come  to  ask  the  assistance  of  all  those  who 
had  to  do  with  education  in  the  United  States,  to  serve 
myself,  if  I  could,  as  an  assisting  or  serving  agent  to  bring 
together  the  various  parts  and  relations  of  higher  learning 
in  the  United  States,  so  that  out  of  it  might  come  some 
common  policy,  and  a  sound  procedure   for  the  future. 

I  was  more  impelled  to  that  by  the  fact  that  every 
one,  my  students,  my  faculty,  and  my  college  trustees 
are  all  asking  question  after  question  specifically  as  to 
what  the  United  States  wishes  us  to  do.  We,  like  all  of 
you,  desire  to  serve  absolutely  and  utterly ;  and  the  question 
is,  how  can  we  serve  ?  What  answer  shall  we  give  the  boy 
or  the  girl,  the  administrator  or  the  teacher,  as  to  the  best 
way  of  serving? 

It  is  particularly  difficult  to  get  exact  statements  under 
any  circumstances.  To  get  exact  statements  from  a  nation 
in  the  beginning  of  war  is  especially  difficult ;  but  I  be- 
lieved that  we  could  at  least  say  what  policies  we  beheved 
should  be  adopted  and  carried  out;  that  we  could  come  to 
some  common  purpose,  and  then  that  we  could  create  an 
instrument  of  our  own  as  executive  officers  which  could 
help  us  and  which  could  meet  the  different  problems  as 
they  arise  from  day  to  day  and  hour  to  hour  in  the  swift 
changing  of  a  time  of  war. 

Therefore,  on  the  impulse  of  the  various  inquiries 
which  had  come  to  me,  I  asked  the  opinion  of  the  execu- 
tives of  the  different  associations — the  Association  of 
American  Universities,  the  Association  of  x\merican  Col- 
leges, the  Association  of  Agricultural  Schools  and  Experi- 
ment Stations,  the  Association  of  State  Universities  first, 
and  the  Institutional  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Engineering  Education.  I  asked  those  execu- 
tives what  they  believed  were  the  policies  which  were  most 
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concerned  with  their  groups  of  colleges,  and  what  factors 
were  common  to  all ;  because  we  have  much  the  same  prob- 
lem before  us,  gentlemen,  in  every  college,  every  technical 
school,  and  every  university.  It  is  that  common  problem 
that  we  must  meet ;  it  is  that  common  problem  to  which 
we  desire  to  get  a  definite  answer  to  take  back  on  Monday 
to  our  colleagues  and  to  our  students  and  it  is  needed 
that  there  should  be  some  place  here  in  Washington 
where  answers  can  be  obtained  to  the  questions  that  are 
coming  day  by  day  as  to  the  relations  of  the  colleges  and 
the  country. 

That  is  to  say,  our  concept  from  the  first  has  been  to 
establish  a  service  relation,  a  place  which  might  aid,  which 
might  send  out  information  from  the  National  Government 
where  needed,  which  could  answer  questions,  and  in  which 
there  would  be  a  possibility  of  creating  a  common  policy. 

We  all  agreed,  I  believe,  on  one  thing — that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  considering,  in  these  matters  of  general 
policy,  either  research,  cared  for  by  the  National  Research 
Council,  or  personnel,  cared  for  by  half  a  dozen  different 
agencies  among  the  colleges,  among  the  engineering  socie- 
ties, among  the  patriotic  societies,  and  among  other  organi- 
zations, such  as  the  Intercollegiate  Intelligence  Bureau. 
We  therefore  omitted  from  the  beginning  all  questions  of 
research  and  of  personnel,  and  limited  ourselves  to  the  im- 
mediate problems  of  the  college. 

In  addition,  we  have  felt  that  from  our  own  personal 
standpoint  we  should  endeavor  to  put  a  motto  of  "No 
Questionnaires!"  upon  the  flag  (Laughter  and  applause)  — 
not  that  I  should  say  that  I  have  been  innocent  in  this 
direction,  but  that  I  have  suffered  also ;  but  we  were  hoping 
that  all  that  we  should  do  would  be  to  answer  letters,  so 
far  as  concerned  any  relation,  not  of  myself,  but  of  what- 
ever organ  of  government  of  the  universities  was  created 
here.  We  believed  also  that  it  was  wise,  all  of  us  assembled 
— I  am  speaking  simply  for  my  colleagues  of  the  five  asso- 
ciations who  have  been  in  conference  with  me — to  have  a 
federal  relation.  In  Washington  there  are  only  three  places 
existing  by  Act  of  Congress  in  which  education  is  specifi- 
cally mentioned  or  has  specific  relations :  the  States'  Rela- 
tions Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Bureau 
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of  Education,  and  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Research, 
including  engineering  education,  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion of  the  Council  of  National  Defense — those  three;  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  Commission,  through  myself, 
in  a  purely  advisory  capacity.  We  have  no  executive 
powers.  We  exist  only  to  formulate  plans  and  to  give 
advice  and  counsel.  The  others  are  executive — the  States' 
Relations  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Education.  As  re- 
gards the  States'  Relation  Service,  I  believe  that  the  great- 
est possible  good  can  come  from  that  tremendous  need  of 
foods  out  of  the  development  of  agricultural  services 
through  that  remarkable  Service.  I  know  that  at  Drexel 
Institute  it  is  a  matter  of  very  great  interest  to  us  to  know 
now  what  our  girls  can  do.  I  had  a  request  from  six  of 
them  this  morning.  I  need  some  place  to  send  the  ques- 
tions of  those  six  girls  who  want  to  go  into  agriculture 
from  a  school  of  domestic  science  and  arts.  There  must 
be  many  other  small  colleges  wholly  unrelated  to  the  agri- 
cultural groups  who  desire  to  know  those  things.  There 
are  many  questions  on  matters  about  which  I  need  to  know 
which  I  must  refer  to  some  other  agency,  such  as  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  where  I  can  get  an  answer  to  gov- 
ernmental limitations,  governmental  laws  and  governmen- 
tal relations. 

Briefly,  then,  it  is  our  desire  first,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  small  committee  of  the  five  associations,  the  States' 
Relations  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  ourselves, 
to  serve,  and  to  serve  utterly.  That  is  the  first  duty.  The 
colleges  have  always  been  the  great  center  of  patriotism 
and  of  a  sane  and  intelligent  patriotism;  and  we  desire  to 
know  how  we  may  serve,  and  how  we  may  serve  most  ef- 
fectively. If,  through  this  coming  together,  we  can  get  a 
common  purpose  and  develop  a  common  means  for  more 
effective  serving,  I  believe  it  will  be  a  very  great  service  to 
the  nation  and  to  learning ;  and  I  am  hoping  that  in  the 
light  of  the  experience  of  France  and  Britain  and  of  that 
wonderful  development  of  education  in  Canada,  we  may 
go  out  and  teach  the  meaning  of  the  war  in  the  finest  and 
highest  sense  to  all  the  nation. 

I  said  yesterday  to  the  State  Universities  that  I  be- 
lieved that  everv  commencement  address  should  be  on  that 
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topic  of  sane  and  intelligent  patriotism.  (Applause.)  I 
would  make,  if  I  could,  every  commencement  a  lighting  of 
a  fire  on  the  altar  of  patriotism  of  that  kind;  and  in  the 
three  that  I  must  give  this  year,  I  am  going  to  make  every 
one  devoted  to  that  end.  I  believe  that  we  can  do  some- 
thing as  Canada  did  in  the  Speakers'  Patriotic  League  to 
carry  a  wise  and  fine  and  high  interpretation,  not  only  of 
the  war  but  of  the  period  that  is  to  follow  the  war;  for  we 
are  laying  today  the  foundations  of  that  tremendous  and 
trying  period  that  is  to  come. 

The  feeling  of  the  present  has  been  so  wonderfully 
embodied  in  a  resolution  proposed  yesterday  that  instead 
of  any  closing  of  my  explanation  of  the  meeting  I  am  going 
to  ask  Dr.  Thwing  to  read  the  resolution  which  he  pre- 
pared yesterday  and  which  I  signed  under  his  words,  rep- 
resenting the  representatives  of  the  colleges,  sent  to  our 
own  John  Finley  going  abroad  and  sent  as  a  messenger 
to  France.  I  am  going  to  ask  Dr.  Thwing  to  give  the 
spirit  which  he  has  so  remarkably  embodied  in  those  words. 
(Applause.) 

Dr.  Thwing  (reading)  :  "We,  representatives  of 
six  hundred  colleges  and  universities  of  the  American 
Republic,  assembled  in  Washington  to  confer  respecting 
our  duties  in  the  present  crisis,  ask  you  to  bear  to  the  col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  Republic  of  France  assurances 
of  deep  sympathy  with  them  in  their  heroic  sacrifice,  and 
also  congratulations  that  in  this  time  of  danger  they  are 
able  to  make  offerings  so  rich  not  only  for  France  but  also 
for  the  liberty  and  the  learning  of  the  world. 

"We  pledge  ourselves  to  serve  with  them  in  the  up- 
holding of  great  traditions  of  scholarship  and  of  teaching — 
traditions  which  receive  impressive  illustration  in  the  his- 
tory of  France.  We  cherish  deep  and  strong  the  hope  that 
from  the  present  devastation  the  cause  of  education  shall 
come  forward  bearing  ideals  exalted  and  possessed  of  a 
devotion  yet  more  determined  to  serve  the  noblest  life  of 
France,  America,  and  of  all  nations."' 

Signed  by  Hollis  Godfrey.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  move  the  adoption 
of  that  resolution  by  a  rising  vote  in  honor  of  France. 
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(The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising 
vote. ) 

The  Chairman  then  introduced  Dr.  Franklin  Martin. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Advisory  Commission,  when 
it  comes  to  a  question  of  medical  education  or  of  medical 
problems,  we  have  a  habit  of  turning  to  Dr.  Martin  and 
saying:  "If  you  say  this  is  all  right,  it  is  all  right."  I  am 
going  to  ask  my  colleague,  Dr.  Franklin  Martin,  to  say  a 
word  for  the  Advisory  Commission  and  for  medical  edu- 
cation, his  own  province.     (Applause.) 

Address  by  Dr.  Franklin  Martin 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  deeply  embarrassed  in  coming 
before  this  company.  I  have  already  been  asked  to  limit 
my  remarks  to  a  period  of  five  minutes,  which  is  grateful 
to  me,  Mr.  Chairman.  Therefore,  with  the  exception  of 
preliminary  remarks,  I  will  read  what  I  have  to  say.  I 
wonder,  however,  if  you  realize — and  I  am  sure  you  do — 
what  this  visit  of  the  Englishmen  and  the  Frenchmen 
means  to  us  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Councli  of 
National  Defense.  Immediately  we  understood  that  we 
would  be  asked  to  do  things.  The  modesty  of  these  men 
who  have  presented  themselves  in  our  midst  is  amazing. 

In  order  not  to  consume  time,  I  will  follow  the  direc- 
tions given  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  War  in  one  of  my 
interviews.  I  asked  him  if  I  might  make  an  announcement 
that  we  were  to  do  something.  "No,  Doctor,"  he  said, 
"announce  what  we  have  done." 

We  have  been  asked  by  the  people  of  England  and 
France  to  do  two  or  three  specific  things.  One  is  to  furnish 
ten  thousand  railroad  men  for  France  and  England,  to 
revamp  their  transportation  systems.  That  was  asked  a 
week  ago,  and  it  has  already  been  authorized,  and  within 
three  weeks  the  men  will  begin  to  go  to  France  at  the  rate 
of  a  thousand  a  week. 

Mr.  Balfour  asked  immediately:  "How  many  doctors 
can  you  send  me  ?"  The  reply  immediately  was  :  "Twenty- 
one  thousand."  He  said:  "We  need  one  thousand  for  the 
English  army  and  one  thousand  for  the  French  army  im- 
mediately.    Would  it  be  possible  to  respond  to  that  call?" 
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You  know  what  has  occurred.  We  have  responded  to 
the  call.  It  has  already  been  done.  Six  Red  Cross  units 
are  preparing  and  are  on  the  way.  One,  the  first,  sails 
early  next  week. 

Colonel  Goodwin,  the  ranking  medical  officer  of  the 
English  expeditionary  force,  asked  for  two  hundred  doc- 
tors a  month,  to  be  sifted  in  among  the  troops  of  France 
or  England,  these  men  to  begin  to  go  to  France  in  three 
weeks.  We  already  have  those  men  selected  and  ready  to 
go.  This  is  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  way  you  can  help 
our  problem. 

This  war  is  conducted  by  brains  and  executed  by 
brawn.  The  great  Munitions  Board  of  England  has  upon 
its  executive  body  school  inspectors  and  university  pro- 
fessors, technical  scientists  and  leaders  of  business.  You, 
as  teachers  of  men,  conservators  of  knowledge,  are  now 
here  as  individuals  and  as  heads  of  universities  to  offer 
your  services  to  the  Government. 

There  are  three  needs  of  paramount  importance — ex- 
ecutive co-operation,  men,  and  materials.  You,  in  con- 
sidering our  needs,  and  in  your  deliberations  over  the  ways 
in  which  you  may  best  serve,  must  not  forget  that  your 
first  duty  will  be  to  offer  yourselves,  and  those  under  your 
direction,  as  men. 

England  and  France  have  given  their  teachers  and 
their  classes;  and  while  they  may  have  disorganized  their 
universities  and  been  obliged  to  establish  new  precedents, 
they  have  fought  back  the  enemy,  and  have  held  in  check 
the  destruction  of  civilization.  Now  they  have  sacrificed 
to  the  breaking  point,  and  in  great  modesty  they  have  come 
to  us  for  aid.  We  have  an  abundance.  Let  us  give  in 
abundance,  and  give  respite  to  their  overstrained  people. 
Men  of  brains,  of  business,  of  professions,  and  the  edu- 
cators must  offer  themselves  without  reservation,  and  with- 
out the  cumbersome  machinery  of  conservatism.  It  is  bet- 
ter that  you  release  half  of  your  faculties  and  half  of  your 
students,  and  that  your  organization  be  temporarily  dis- 
turbed, than  that  this  awful  slaughter  shall  continue  one 
day  longer  because  of  hesitation  and  adjustment  of  personal 
conveniences. 

War  is  no  respecter  of  persons.     It  needs  red  blood. 
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It  needs  the  brains  of  your  faculties,  and  the  enthusiasm 
and  brawn  of  your  youth.  Don't  forget  the  sacrifice  of 
those  who  are  fighting  our  battles.  Realize  that  they  are 
at  the  breaking  point.  Realize  that  they  have  asked  our 
aid.  Let  us  respond  instantly  and  abundantly.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Chairman  introduced  Hon.  Newton  D.  Baker, 
Secretary  of  War. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  I  need  make  but  one 
introduction — the  Secretary  of  War.     (Great  applause.) 


The  War  and  the  Colleges 

FROM  AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  CONNTINENTAL  HALL 
WASHINGTON,  MAY  5,  1917 

By  Hon.  Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War 

The  War  Department  is  especially  anxious  not  to  dis- 
turb unduly  the  educational  systems  of  the  country.  I  have 
had  within  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  a  very  large  number 
of  more  or  less  intricate  and  difficult  questions  arising  in 
the  colleges,  and  no  doubt  each  of  you  has  had  to  face 
those  questions  probably  in  more  acute  form  than  I.  When 
the  call  to  national  service  arose,  spirited  young  men  every- 
where of  course  wanted  to  be  employed  in  a  patriotic  way, 
and  I  suppose  there  is  scarcely  a  boy  in  any  college  in  the 
country  who  has  not  very  anxiously  addressed  to  himself 
*,he  question:  ''What  can  I  do?"  A  number  of  college 
presidents  have  done  me  the  honor  of  asking  me  what  is 
the  answer  to  that  question,  and  I  have  had  to  confess 
each  time  that  I  thought  there  was  no  general  answer; 
that  even  in  those  cases  where  it  would  be  obviously  better 
for  a  boy  to  stay  at  college  and  prepare  for  later  and  fuller 
usefulness,  yet  if  the  boy  in  so  doing  acquired  a  low  view 
of  his  own  courage,  and  felt  that  he  was  electing  the  less 
worthy  course,  the  efifect  on  the  boy  himself  of  that  state 
of  mind  toward  his  own  actions  probably  was  so  prejudicial 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  encouraged. 

I  think  this,  though,  is  more  or  less  clear  to  those  of 
us  who  look  at  it  from  the  outside :  First,  that  the  country 
needs  officers.  There  is  no  preference  of  college  men  for 
officers,  but  because  a  man  has  had  academic  opportunities 
he  has  to  start  with,  presumptively  at  least,  a  better  foun- 
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elation  upon  which  to  build  the  learning  which  an  officer 
must  have;  and  therefore  to  a  very  substantial  extent  the 
country  desires  its  college  graduates  and  its  college-bred 
men  of  suitable  age  in  the  training  camps  in  order  that 
they  may  be  rapidly  matured  into  officers  and  used  in  the 
training  of  the  new  forces. 

To  the  extent  that  the  men  in  college  are  physically 
disqualified,  or  to  the  extent  that  they  are  too  young  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Department,  it  seems  quite 
clear  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  emergency  their  major 
usefulness  lies  in  remaining  in  the  college,  going  forward 
with  their  academic  work;  and  the  colleges  can,  I  think, 
lend  some  color  of  patriotic  endeavor  to  their  so  doing  by 
such  simple  modifications  of  their  courses  and  curricula  as 
will  show  the  boys  who  stay  that  they  are  being  directly 
equipped  for  subsequent  usefulness  if  the  emergency  lasts 
until  their  call  comes. 

Now,  as  I  understand  it,  a  part  of  the  purpose  of  this 
gathering  is  to  discuss  among  you  gentlemen  the  question 
of  what  those  modifications  in  your  curricula  ought  to  be. 
The  Ordance  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  Coast  Artil- 
lery are  the  branches  of  the  Army  in  which  technical  scien- 
tific training  and  attainments  are  of  the  most  importance. 
Those  are  the  two  technical  branches  of  the  Army  hardest 
to  keep  filled ;  and  I  think  even  in  times  of  peace  that  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  great  technical  schools  of  the 
country  should  have  a  curriculum  which  would  be  adapted 
to  train  men  for  entrance  into  these  scientific  departments 
of  the  Army. 

A  number  of  questions  have  arisen  with  regard  to  the 
possibility  of  the  establishment  of  junior  training  camp  or 
training  corps  divisions  in  colleges.  Pretty  nearly  every 
college  in  this  country,  when  the  national  emergency  arose, 
applied  for  training  camp  or  training  corps  facilities.  In 
some,  such  corps  had  already  been  established;  and  there 
was  an  immediate  and  so  far  as  I  know  an  almost  unani- 
mous demand  on  the  part  of  the  colleges  of  the  country  in 
which  such  corps  had  not  been  established  for  their  estab- 
lishment. That  presented  to  the  War  Department  several 
difficult  problems  which  we  have  undertaken  to  solve,  and 
I  trust  we  have  solved  them  wisely,  though  nobody  could 
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be  more  sensible  than  I  am  that  our  solution  has  not  been 
satisfactory  in  all  instances. 

The  problem  presented  by  those  applications  was  this : 
That  we  are  now  dealing  with  an  Army  of  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  men.  We  are  about  to  deal  with  an 
Army  of  a  million  and  a  half  men;  and  the  mills  and  manu- 
factories in  this  country  which  are  equipped  and  experi- 
enced in  making  Army  supplies  and  equipment  are  too  few 
to  turn  out  the  amount  necessary  for  this  larger  force. 

We  therefore  have  this  added  burden — that  instead  of 
going  out  into  a  customary  market  to  buy  usual  supplies, 
we  must  go  into  an  unfamiliar  market,  go  clear  back  to 
the  raw  material  in  all  likelihood,  and  persuade  persons, 
who  have  not  hitherto  manufactured  the  sort  of  things  we 
desire  to  have,  to  divert  their  energies  from  their  normal 
domestic  production  into  the  production  necessary  for  the 
War  Department.  That  of  course  presented  to  us  the 
problem  of  where  we  are  going  to  get  the  necessary  equip- 
ment of  uniforms,  clothing,  and  other  sorts  of  supplies 
which  the  large  army  will  need;  and  it  necessitates  a  very 
parsimonious  and  husbanding  treatment  of  such  supplies 
as  we  have  or  which  are  in  immediate  prospect. 

Therefore,  on  that  ground,  it  seems  wise  not  to  en- 
courage the  present  formation  of  junior  corps  which  would 
be  outside  of  the  emergency  forces  which  it  is  our  first 
duty  to  provide  and  equip,  because  equipping  such  junior 
corps  would  to  that  extent  delay  and  diminish  the  quantity 
of  supplies  and  equipment  available  to  the  actual  forces 
which  are  first  to  go  into  training. 

The  second  aspect  of  this  matter  is  with  regard  to 
officers  for  training  purposes.  We  need  something  like 
20,000  additional  officers  for  the  training  of  the  first  in- 
crement of  500,000  men  to  be  secured  under  the  selective 
process.  These  training  camps,  it  is  hoped,  will  give  us 
a  very  substantial  number  of  those.  Additional  officers' 
training  camps  later  on  may  be  necessary  so  that  we  can 
secure  those  officers.  It  must  be  an  exceedingly  intensive 
process;  in  other  words,  there  must  be  a  very  great  deal 
of  individual  attention  paid  to  these  young  men  who  in 
three  months  are  to  acquire  what  ordinarily  three  years  is 
none  too  much  to  acquire  well ;  and  therefore  the  Army  is 
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going,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  model  its  treatment  of 
the  problem  upon  the  tutorial  system  with  which  colleges 
are  so  familiar,  and,  as  far  as  we  can,  give  individual  treat- 
ment to  the  young  men  in  these  training  corps.  That  will 
necessitate  a  very  rigid  devotion  of  the  available  officers 
for  training  purposes  to  these  training  camps,  and  makes 
it  impossible  for  us  to  disperse  our  officer  talent  and  energy 
by  the  establishment  of  these  junior  corps  widespread  over 
the  country,  since  these  camps  would,  of  course,  require 
competent  officers  to  make  them  succeed. 

It  was  then  suggested  that  there  perhaps  might  be  a 
few  such  junior  camps  established  at  certain  places,  and 
that  the  college  men  from  other  colleges  might  be  centered 
into  a  few  colleges — one,  perhaps,  in  each  training  dis- 
trict— and  taught  in  those  places  without  too  great  a  draft 
upon  our  officer  training  material.  I  discovered  that  the 
effect  of  such  a  process  as  that  would  be  to  draft  off  from 
all  of  the  colleges  at  which  such  corps  were  not  established 
their  students  into  the  colleges  where  such  corps  were  es- 
tablished; and  the  effect  of  that  seems  to  me  to  threaten  a 
very  profound  disorganization  of  the  entire  academic  sys- 
tem of  the  country.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  were  forty 
colleges  in  a  district ;  and  at  only  one  of  those  colleges  was 
military  training  available,  the  other  thirty-nine  would  find 
themselves,  temporarily  at  any  rate,  losing  a  great  part  of 
their  student  body.  They  would  all  want  to  go  to  the  one 
at  which  this  instruction  was  possible,  and  then  perhaps 
forming  friendships  and  alliances  there,  being  imbued  with 
the  military  spirit,  they  would  return  reluctantly  to  the  col- 
leges which  were  their  normal  affiliation ;  and  so  it  seemed 
to  me  that  such  a  plan  might  prove  to  be  destructive  of  the 
repose  which  it  is  everybody's  desire  to  keep  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  community  and  common  life  of  this  country 
during  this  time  of  emergency. 

The  policy  of  the  Department,  therefore,  has  been  to 
maintain  in  those  colleges  where  reserve  corps  have  been 
established  prior  to  this  emergency  such  corps  as  established, 
but  only  so  long  as  the  officers  there  detailed  can  be  spared 
from  the  more  important  duty  of  training  the  actual  forces 
which  are  being  fitted  for  actual  service.  No  sort  of 
promise  can  be  made  as  to  how  long  that  will  be  main- 
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tained,  but  it  will  be  maintained  in  previously  established 
places  just  as  long  as  it  is  consistent  to  have  those  officers 
detailed  for  that  service.  That  is  the  best  answer  we  have 
been  able  to  give  to  the  problem. 

Gentlemen,  I  find  myself  regretting  that  I  have  taken 
so  much  time  to  discuss  a  purely  technical  question.  The 
presence  of  a  body  of  men  like  this  is  an  inducement  to 
talk  about  an  entirely  different  thing,  and  I  must  deal  with 
that  in  a  sentence  or  two. 

In  a  democracy,  the  calling  together  of  the  forces  of 
the  Nation  for  so  unfamiliar  a  task  as  war  necessarily  pro- 
duces a  profound  dislocation  of  practically  every  art  and 
every  association  which  in  normal  times  is  characteristic 
of  the  Nation's  life.  The  college  presidents,  people  who  are 
connected  with  the  institutions  of  higher  learning,  have  a 
peculiar  opportunity  to  exercise  a  steadying  and  restrain- 
ing influence.  I  think  we  ought  all  to  adopt  as  the  daily 
maxim  of  our  talk  and  our  activity  that  the  country  shall 
make  every  sacrifice  necessary,  to  break  up  every  alliance 
and  every  activity  necessary,  to  bring  our  force  to  bear  in 
the  most  effective  way,  but  that  we  ought  to  preserve  the 
country  for  the  common  good  against  every  unnecessary 
dislocation  and  against  every  unnecessary  abridgement  of 
the  processes  of  our  common  life. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  source  from  which  that  sort  of 
cool,  helpful  thinking  can  emanate  with  as  much  effect  as 
from  college  presidents  of  this  country.  We  do  not  want 
to  chill  enthusiasm.  We  want  to  preserve  enthusiasm  and 
cultivate  it  and  use  it ;  but  we  do  want  to  be  discriminating 
in  our  enthusiasm,  and  prevent  people  getting  the  notion 
that  they  are  not  helping  the  country  unless  they  do  some- 
thing different,  which  very  often  is  not  the  case  at  all. 
The  largest  usefulness  may  come  from  doing  the  same 
thing — just  continuing  to  do  it.  Now,  it  is  not  unnatural 
that  there  should  be  these  ebullitions  of  feeling,  this  desire 
to  change  occupation  as  a  badge  of  changed  service  and 
devotion  to  ideals;  but  you  gentlemen  can  exercise  a  very 
steadying  influence  in  that  regard. 

One  other  thought :  I  think  everybody  in  this  country 
has  been  delighted  at  the  freedom  of  our  country  from  ill 
considered   and   impulsive  action   in  connection  with  this 
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great  undertaking.  I  think  everybody  in  this  country  has 
been  pleased  at  the  good  feeling  which  our  people  have 
maintained  toward  one  another,  the  freedom  of  the  coun- 
try from  internal  disturbance  and  embittered  difference  of 
opinion.  I  hope  that  will  continue;  I  think  it  will  con- 
tinue ;  and  yet  in  a  country  made  up  as  ours  is,  it  is  very 
easy  to  imagine  difficulty  arising  from  an  indiscretion  or 
from  on  over-zealous  state  of  mind.  I  can  easily  imagine 
a  man  whose  affiliations,  for  instance,  would  be  with  a 
German  ancestry  and  German  traditions,  making  an  in- 
discreet remark  and  arousing  a  very  great  deal  of  resent- 
ment, and  perhaps  a  heady  community  impulse  against  not 
only  him  and  his  remark  but  generalized  against  all  per- 
sons who  bore  the  same  kind  of  name  or  the  same  sort  of 
traditional  affiliation ;  and  I  can  easily  imagine  a  commu- 
nity getting  itself  worked  up  into  a  pretty  feverish  state 
of  opinion,  and  feeling  that  it  ought  to  resent  as  disloyal 
what  was  perhaps  only  a  thoughtless  and  unmeant  indis- 
cretion. 

Now,  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  this.  We  are  going 
to  have  losses  on  the  sea;  we  are  going  to  have  losses  in 
battle ;  our  communities  are  going  to  be  subjected  to  the 
rigid  discipline  of  multiplied  personal  griefs  scattered  all 
through  the  community,  and  we  are  going  to  search  the 
cause  of  those  back  to  their  foundation,  and  our  feelings 
are  going  to  be  torn  and  our  nerves  made  raw.  That  is  a 
place  for  physicians  of  public  opinion  to  exercise  a  curative 
impulse ;  and  you  gentlemen  and  the  young  men  who  are  in 
your  colleges,  who  go  to  their  homes  from  your  colleges 
and  write  to  their  homes  from  your  colleges,  and  make  up 
a  very  large  part  of  the  direction  of  public  opinion,  can 
exercise  a  curative  influence  by  preaching  the  doctrine  of 
tolerance,  by  exemplifying  the  fact  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  a  nation  like  the  United  States,  which  is  fighting  for  the 
vindication  of  a  great  ideal,  to  discolor  its  purpose  by  hat- 
reds or  by  the  entertainment  of  any  unworthy  emotion. 

We  are  in  a  great  enterprise,  gentlemen.  The  world 
must  have  peace.  The  destruction  of  life  and  property 
which  is  now  going  on  in  the  world  is  intolerable.  We  have 
at  the  end  of  a  long  and  patient  experience  discovered  that 
the  world  cannot  be  rescued  from  slaughter  and  destruc- 
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tion  by  any  other  process  than  a  major  exercise  of  the 
great  martial  force  of  this  RepubHc;  but  we  ought  never 
to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  this  war  is  not 
aggresion,  is  not  punishment;  it  is  not  inspired  by  resent- 
ments nor  fed  by  ambitions,  but  it  is  loyalty  to  an  ideal, 
and  that  ideal  is  freeing  the  world  from  an  impossible  in- 
ternational philosophy,  a  philosophy  in  which,  if  it  should 
prevail,  no  freedom  is  left  or  is  safe. 


The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  that  very  extraordinary 
and  moving  speech  of  the  Secretary  of  War  is  completely 
in  line  with  the  expression  of  the  college  presidents,  and  so 
extraordinarily  breathing  into  them  the  spirit  of  that  sane 
and  intelligent  patriotism.  It  is  a  very  great  task.  I  have 
no  question  that  out  of  this  will  come  a  group  of  confer- 
ences between  the  Federal  departments  and  the  different 
groups  of  the  colleges  which  shall  prove  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. I  believe,  referring  to  the  Ordnance  Department 
with  its  relations  to  mechanical  engineers,  the  corps  of  en- 
gineers in  relation  to  the  civil  engineer,  to  railroad  trans- 
portation, to  the  highway  engineer  and  the  other  specific 
branches,  that  by  bringing  together  through  the  organiza- 
tion we  are  fomiing  today  groups  of  the  departments  and 
of  the  colleges,  we  may  work  out  a  common  whole  practi- 
cable for  ourselves  and  most  effective  for  the  departments. 
It  is  always  a  two-sided  proposition,  and  we  should  work 
with  the  departments  so  far  as  possible. 

In  relation  to  the  different  groups,  I  have  asked  for 
five-minute  speeches,  because  we  are  going  to  work  pri- 
marily rather  than  talk;  but  as  a  part  of  that  work  I  have 
asked  for  five-minute  speeches  from  a  group  of  the  presi- 
dents here  today,  and  then  I  am  going  to  call  on  one  or  two 
more  from  the  floor. 

First,  I  want  to  call  on  the  man  whose  letter  really 
began  the  action  of  which  I  speak.  I  will  call  on  President 
Guy  Potter  Benton,  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities. 
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Address  of  President  Guy  Potter  Benton 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  state  universities 
of  America  are  already  on  a  war  basis.  We  have 
put  our  plants,  our  equipments  and  our  men  on  the 
altar  of  the  country.  We  are  dedicating  all  that  we  have 
and  all  that  we  are  to  this  cause  in  which  our  country  has 
engaged,  and  perhaps  these  resolutions  adopted  unanimous- 
ly yesterday  by  the  National  Association  of  State  Univer- 
sities, in  convention  specially  assembled,  may  be  read  as  the 
most  appropriate  embodiment  of  our  attitude  at  this  time. 
The  resolutions  are  as  follows : 

"The  National  Association  of  State  Universities,  in 
special  meeting  assembled,  announce  that  the  state  universi- 
ties, believing  that  they  represent  the  spirit  and  sentiment 
of  the  several  states,  are  ready  to  put  all  their  institutional 
resources,  material  and  human,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  in  the  service  of  the  country  for  the 
entire  period  of  the  war  in  which  our  Nation  has  entered. 

"This  declaration  of  patriotic  purpose  is  made  without 
any  reservation  whatsoever,  and  means  that  the  state  uni- 
versities as  public  institutions  are  to  be  used  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  their  possibilities,  in  faculties  and  equipments,  for 
the  preparation  of  efficient  soldiers,  for  the  training  of 
skilled  educational,  scientific  and  technical  and  professional 
workers,  and  for  the  conduct  of  all  scientific  instruction 
that  may  aid  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 

"Therefore,  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his 
advisers  and  the  Congress  are  hereby  notified  that  the  state 
universities  of  America  are  willing  to  undertake  to  readjust 
their  curricula  and  arrange  all  their  activities  in  time  and 
content,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  to  bring  to  ultimate 
triumph  this  righteous  conflict  for  democracy." 

That,  gentlemen,  expresses  the  state  of  mind  and  the 
high  purpose  and  the  grim  determination  of  those  who 
represent  these  great  public  institutions.  We  are  anxious, 
exceedingly  anxious,  that  these  institutions  in  the  several 
states  should  function  in  the  most  effective  way  with  the 
centralized  agencies  of  the  general  government.  We  reach 
out  our  hands  to  you,  representing  all  other  colleges,  in  patri- 
otic cooperation  for  the  promotion  of  this  universal  democ- 
racy which  we  all  hope  to  see  speedily  realized.     (Applause. ) 
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Address  of  President  Kenyon  Leech  Butterfield 

The  Chairman.  I  call  next  on  President  Kenyon 
Leech  Butterfield,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, President  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations. 

Dr.  Butterfield.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the 
Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex- 
periment Stations  has  as  yet  had  no  opportunity,  through 
formal  meeting,  to  make  any  official  statement  of  its  posi- 
tion or  purpose ;  but  I  feel  very  sure  that  I  can  unequivo- 
cally pledge  this  great  national  sisterhood  of  colleges  and 
universities  to  the  largest  possible  and  heartiest  cooperation 
in  our  great  national  program  to  meet  this  need  and  go 
with  all  other  similar  agencies  that  may  be  involved  today. 

This  is  no  perfunctory  pledge,  nor  is  it  based  on  any 
weighing  of  relative  loyalties.  I  think,  however,  that  these 
institutions — particularly  because  in  each  one  of  them  there 
is  an  agricultural  college — have  perhaps  a  peculiar  obliga- 
tion and  certainly  a  peculiar  opportunity  just  at  this  time. 
The  obligation  grows  out  of  historic  beginnings  and  his- 
toric traditions.  The  great  charter  of  these  land  grant  col- 
leges was  framed  in  a  time  much  like  this,  in  a  dark  day 
when  the  Nation  was  facing  what  was  up  to  that  time  its 
greatest  crisis.  Military  drill  has  always  been  a  part  of 
the  work  of  these  institutions,  and  for  that  reason  perhaps 
a  peculiar  obligation  and  opportunity  comes  to  these  in- 
stitutions. 

Even  before  this  war  started  in  Europe,  the  great 
problem  of  food  supply  in  America  was  coming  to  the  front 
and  now,  as  you  well  know,  it  is  one  of  our  fundamental 
problems.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  American  Agricul- 
tural Colleges,  during  these  past  two  or  three  months,  dur- 
ing which  they  have  practically  been  mobilized  in  every 
particular,  faculties  and  students  and  equipment,  on  behalf 
of  speeding  up  our  productivity  and  of  getting  ready  for  a 
better  and  more  effective  distribution  and  a  more  complete 
conservation  of  our  food  products,  have  been  doing  a  most 
effective  and  loyal  service.  So  that  what  they  are  histori- 
cally and  what  they  are  actually  achieving  because  of  their 
peculiar  equipment  and  opportunities,  constitutes,  I  think, 
an  assumption  that  this  pledge  is  no  idle  pledge. 
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The  Chairman  spoke  of  the  fact  that  we  must  be  think- 
ing to  a  degree  of  a  time  beyond  the  war.  Of  course,  it 
would  be  perfectly  idle  and  foolish  for  us  to  begin  to  make 
concrete  plans  to  meet  concrete  needs  after  the  war.  Our 
great  job  now  is  the  present  exigency.  But  he  also  spoke, 
as  did  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  the  fact  that  is  constantly 
in  our  minds,  that  this  is  no  war  for  war's  sake,  that  there 
are  certain  great  underlying  ideals,  and  those  ideals  are  not 
for  the  moment,  but  for  the  time  beyond  the  war.  So  I 
feel  that  while  we  are  bending  our  every  effort  to  meet  the 
situation  that  now  exists,  straining  every  nerve  to  fulfill  our 
obligations,  that  some  of  us  should  take  the  time  to  look  a 
little  ahead.  I  feel  that  when  the  war  is  over,  whether  it 
may  continue  for  two  months  or  two  years  or,  as  some  dis- 
couraged but  possibly  prophetic  souls  say,  for  five  or  ten 
years,  there  will  be  some  fundamental  world  problems  in 
which  we  must  participate  and  in  which  the  colleges  ought 
to  lead ;  and  because  these  land  grant  colleges  have  peculiar 
relationships  to  our  economic  life,  it  seems  to  me  we  ought 
to  be  thinking  of  two  or  three  of  these  great  fundamental 
problems.  I  can  merely  recite  the  list;  I  cannot  discuss 
them. 

Whatever  international  relationships  may  be  after  the 
war — and  we  do  not  know  what  they  will  be — the  problem 
of  internationalism  is  set  for  us,  and  the  measure  of  real 
fraternal  internationalism  in  the  long  run  is  going  to  de- 
pend upon  economic  motives  and  economic  arrangements; 
and  these  institutions  because  of  their  intimate  relation- 
ships to  our  economic  life  and  particularly  to  our  indus- 
trial life,  are  bound  to  play  a  part,  to  have  a  real  leader- 
ship in  determining  what  these  economic  motives  and  ar- 
rangements shall  be  and  whether  they  shall  contribute  to 
a  real  and  permanent  internationalism. 

In  the  second  place,  we  believe  and  we  say  that  we 
are  in  this  war  in  order  that  the  world  may  be  made  safe 
for  democracy.  If  the  world  is  made  safe  for  democracy 
by  this  war,  the  next  step  then  is  to  make  democracy  real. 
W^e  have  thought  of  ourselves  in  this  country  as  having  a 
democracy.  We  have  perhaps  not  realized  that  we  were 
thinking  in  terms  of  a  political  democracy,  and  that  all  the 
time  there  was  the  oncoming  menace  of  a  conflict  as  to 
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whether  we  should  have  industrial  and  social  democracy. 
In  my  judgment,  after  this  war  is  over,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  the  world  around,  that  conflict  is  going  to  be 
on, — the  question  whether  we  can  reconcile  organized  ef- 
ficiency, which  so  far  in  the  world  has  been  autocratic  in 
its  method,  with  a  real  genuine  democracy  that  is  real 
politically  and  industrially  and  socially.  This  conflict  is 
going  to  be  on  in  no  uncertain  terms,  and  I  believe  that 
these  colleges,  because  of  their  intimate  relationship  to 
industry  and  to  economic  life,  must  and  should  play  a  tre- 
mendous part. 

One  thing  more — another  problem  which  is  showing 
itself  already  in  the  war.  We  are  dealing  today  with 
things,  with  food,  with  munitions,  with  material  equipment. 
But  we  are  also  dealing  with  great  ideals.  This  war  is 
going  to  emphasize  both  the  need  of  industrial  mobiliza- 
tion and  industrial  efficiency,  the  need  of  things;  and  it  is 
also  going  to  bring  to  the  front,  as  perhaps  never  before, 
the  reality  of  ideals.  After  the  war  is  over  there  will  be 
need  of  a  new  reconciliation  in  this  old  world  between 
things  and,  as  someone  has  said,  other  things — between  the 
things  that  are  material  and  the  things  that  are  spiritual; 
and  the  colleges  ought  to  be  in  the  leadership  in  making 
sure  that  the  men  they  send  out  can  help  in  this  job  of 
reconciliation  between  a  sane,  patriotic  nationalism  and  real 
internationalism  that  will  last  for  generations,  and  the 
training  of  experts  who  shall  be  not  merely  the  servants 
of  an  industrial  regime,  but  rather  the  servants  of  the  social 
and  industrial  as  well  as  the  political  democracy,  and  also 
the  training  of  men  of  vision,  as  well  as  men  of  effective- 
ness, who  can  help  to  push  a  little  further  along  the  solu- 
tion of  this  great  problem  of  reconciling  the  material  and 
the  ideal.     (Applause.) 


Address  of  President  Frank  Johnson  Goodnow 

The  Chairman.  We  were  trying  the  other  evening 
to  find  the  phrase  that  we  wanted  on  the  score  of  this  very 
question  of  organized  efficiency.  Fortunately,  as  a  civil 
engineer,  I  came  through  with  rather  a  dislike  of  the  word 
"efficiency,"  because  to  me  it  has  only  had  one  technical 
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meaning.  But  what  I  do  know  that  we  need  is  the  organi- 
zation of  Germany  with  the  soul  of  France.  (Applause.) 
No  organization  is  worth  anything  if  you  cannot  get  such 
a  heroic  soul  as  France  has  shown  underneath  it  all. 

I  am  going  to  ask  President  Goodnow  next  to  speak — 
President  Goodnow  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  repre- 
senting the  Association  of  American  Universities. 

Dr.  Goodnow.  I  feel  a  very  serious  sense  of  embar- 
rassment from  a  number  of  causes.  In  the  first  place,  I 
see  that  the  session  has  ended  so  far  as  the  time  is  con- 
cerned. In  the  second  place,  representing,  as  I  do,  the 
Association  of  American  Universities,  by  Mr.  Godfrey's 
exclusion  from  consideration  of  certain  subjects,  it  seems 
as  if  the  representative  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities  ought  really  to  have  very  little  to  say  on  this 
occasion. 

The  Association  of  American  Universities,  as  you 
know,  has  been  organized  largely  with  the  desire  of  en- 
couraging graduate  work  with  which  research  is  intimately 
connected,  and,  as  Mr.  Godfrey  says,  the  carrying  on  of 
the  investigation  of  problems  connected  wMth  research  so 
far  as  they  affect  our  American  universities  is  attended  to 
elsewhere. 

Finally,  it  is  by  no  fault  of  my  own  that  my  name  is 
on  the  program.  I  have  a  feeling  really  that  this  is  not 
the  time  for  much  in  the  way  of  an  address.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  if  I  had  been  in  Mr.  Godfrey's  place  I  should 
have  added  to  the  motto  that  he  said  was  to  be  upon  the 
banner  of  this  conference,  the  words  "No  Addresses"  as 
well.  I  feel  so,  because  it  seems  as  if  it  were  unnecessary 
to  endeavor  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  members  of 
American  universities  for  service  for  the  country  in  this  its 
great  time  of  need.  I  think  the  enthusiasm  is  there.  I 
think  we  are  ready — I  know  we  are  ready  to  do  what  we 
can.  I  know  in  a  great  number  of  instances  of  arrange- 
ments having  already  been  made  by  the  universities  which, 
if  carried  out,  will  have  the  effect  of  depleting  the  ranks 
of  instructors,  permitting  them  to  go  to  do  their  duty  and 
to  go  under  conditions  which  will  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  feel  that  such  persons  as  are  dependent  upon  them  will 
be  properly  taken  care  of  by  the  university  whose  service 
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they  are  doing  at  that  time  in  the  immediate  service  of  the 
Government. 

So,  feehng  as  I  do,  and  seeing  that  the  time  of  the 
meeting  is  already  over,  that  is  all  I  shall  attempt  to  say. 
(Applause.) 


Address  of  President  John  Scholte  NoUen 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  theory,  being  a  small  col- 
lege man  myself,  that  the  small  college  is  going  to  be  a 
great  factor — the  small  art  college — in  training  teachers. 
The  lien  officer,  the  subaltern,  as  I  get  it  from  men  w^ho 
are  coming  back,  the  British  High  Commission  and  some 
others  who  have  been  at  the"  front,  is  making  good  splen- 
didly because  he  is  able  to  teach  his  men  how  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  and  I  am  particularly  glad  that  the  small 
university  is  playing  the  part,  and  to  show  that  pleasure  by 
calling  upon  President  Nollen,  of  Lake  Forest  College, 
President  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges. 

Dr.  Nollen.  I  think  it  would  be  easy  for  the  col- 
leges and  universities  in  this  country  to  find  the  courage  of 
the  gladiator  and  to  stand  before  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  say,  "We  who  are  about  to  die  salute 
you."  But  if  we  as  colleges  and  universities  are  entitled 
to  the  place  assigned  us  by  the  Secretary  of  War  this  morn- 
ing as  teachers  of  the  people,  then  we  have  no  right  to 
unreasoning  devotion  and  response.  We  have  had  given 
us  two  examples,  furnished  by  two  great  belligerent  nations 
across  the  water,  of  the  kind  of  thing  we  ought  to  avoid. 
One  is  that  astounding  manifesto  of  the  German  Intellec- 
tuals in  the  very  early  stages  of  the  war  that  deeply  sad- 
dened and  disappointed  many  of  us  who  owe  much  of  our 
very  best  cultivation  and  many  of  our  best  ideals  to  our 
work  in  German  universities.  The  other  was  the  indiscri- 
minate early  enlistment  of  men  in  the  English  universities 
in  a  service  that  was  of  a  less  useful  character  to  their 
country  than  the  services  they  might  have  rendered  if  they 
had  not  thus  early  and  indiscriminately  enlisted.  These  are 
two  warnings  to  men  like  ourselves  and  our  colleagues  at 
home,  which  we  should  not  forget. 
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As  far  as  the  colleges  of  our  type  are  concerned,  they 
are  ready  for  service.  They  are  anxious  to  find  the  right 
kind  of  service.  We  are  merely  waiting  for  the  word  as 
to  what  we  are  to  do,  to  mobilize  ourselves  most  effectively 
not  only  for  the  emergency  of  this  day,  but  for  the  huge 
task  which  confronts  this  country  in  the  next  generation, 
so  that  we  may  not  fall  short  in  our  kind  of  service  by 
doing  a  service  that  is  of  less  importance  now  and  in  the 
future.      ( Applause. ) 


Address  of  Dr.  Alfred  Charles  True 

The  Chairman.  I  had  the  great  fortune  at  Cam- 
bridge to  have  William  James  as  an  instructor,  and  I  re- 
member, as  many  of  his  other  students  will,  the  time  we 
spent  over  the  concept  of  selective  values — that  that  man 
had  the  best  training  who  had  the  greatest  concept  of  selec- 
tive values.  We  must  find  selective  values  in  education  for 
this  war.  All  our  bases  of  selection  have  changed,  and 
we  can  find  those  selective  values. 

Much  of  what  must  be  done  is  federal.  It  is  a  federal 
war;  it  is  a  war  of  nations.  A  great  part  of  it  we  know 
must  be  the  supplying  of  food.  The  great  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  through  the  States  Relations 
Service,  in  building  up  that  splendid  organization,  is  known 
to  all  of  us  here.  I  am  very  glad  to  call  next  on  Dr.  Alfred 
Charles  True,  Director  of  the  States  Relations  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Dr.  True.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
American  Colleges  and  Universities,  I  do  not  know — be- 
cause I  was  not  consulted  in  advance — just  what  informa- 
tion the  chairman  of  this  meeting  desires  me  to  give  you 
at  this  time. 

The  Honorable  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  himself  a 
university  president,  desires,  I  am  sure,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  shall  be  of  the  greatest  possible  service 
to  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  in  any  special 
work  which  they  may  undertake,  in  connection  with  which 
they  may  desire  to  have  the  aid  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and,  as  a  branch  of  that  Department,  the  States 
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Relations  Service  will  do  all  that  it  possibly  can  to  help  in 
this  line  of  service. 

We  already  have  very  definite  relations  and  have  had 
for  many  years  with  the  State  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and 
the  State  Experiment  Stations ;  and  in  recent  years  we  have 
had  cooperative  relations  with  these  institutions  with  refer- 
ence to  a  great  system  of  extension  work  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics. 

We  have  thus  become  in  a  way  a  clearing  house  of 
information  on  subjects  relating  to  the  work  of  agricultural 
education,  including  research  and  extension  work;  and  if, 
as  a  result  of  the  information  which  we  have  gained  in  that 
way,  we  can  be  of  any  use  to  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  country  which  are  not  included  in  the  Association  of 
Agricultural  Colleges,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  now  considering 
a  proposition  to  increase  the  resources  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  order  that  it  may 
reach  out  more  fully  into  the  country  and  supply  informa- 
tion and  assistance  to  the  people  who  are  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing and  conserving  and  utilizing  our  food  supply.  It 
is  expected  that  the  work  will  be  done  through  the  regular 
machinery  especially  in  the  states  in  cooperation  with  the 
state  agricultural  colleges,  under  the  head  of  cooperative 
agricultural  extension  work.  We  already  have  in  that  co- 
operative service  some  one  thousand,  three  hundred  coun- 
ties in  the  United  States  which  are  supplied  with  a  perma- 
nent agent,  and  it  is  proposed  as  rapidly  as  possible  with 
the  aid  of  these  additional  funds,  and  such  funds  as  the 
states  may  supply,  to  put  in  practically  every  county  of 
the  United  States  an  agent  who  may  act  as  a  center  for 
rounding  up  the  rural  people  in  their  service  along  agri- 
cultural lines,  and  in  bringing  them  in  touch  with  what- 
ever information  the  colleges  and  experiment  stations  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  may  have  to  furnish  them, 

I  speak  of  this  because  I  think  it  is  very  desirable 
that  all  connected  with  our  educational  institutions  should 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  work  of  this  great  extension 
service,  and  should  put  their  people  in  touch  with  it,  be- 
cause it  has  information  along  the  lines  of  both  agricul- 
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ture  and  home  economics  which  I  am  sure  may  be  of  service 
to  you  in  any  special  work  you  may  undertake  along  these 
lines. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  I  need  to  say  at 
this  time.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman.  I  may  say  to  Dr.  True  that,  hav- 
ing had  ancestors  among  the  Friends  in  one  branch,  I 
learned  that  you  could  never,  certainly  with  a  Quaker,  move 
the  spirit  in  any  way  but  that  in  which  it  moves  internally. 
It  is  equally  true  with  any  group  of  college  presidents  I 
have  ever  seen,  that  the  only  way  is  to  let  the  spirit  move 
internally ;  so  that  we  are  all  moving  in  that  way. 


Address  of  Dr.  Philander  Priestly  Claxton 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 

The  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  call  now  one  who 
needs  no  introduction  to  any  college  audience.  With  that 
one  word  I  present  Dr.  Claxton,  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion.    (Applause.) 

Dr.  Claxton.  Gentlemen,  the  Secretary  of  War,  in 
the  second  part  of  that  great  speech  of  his,  and  others  who 
have  followed  him,  have  said  in  better  words  probably 
than  I  can  say  a  good  part  of  what  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  college  presidents  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  come  to  a  great  crisis  in  the  world  and  in 
our  own  lives,  one  which  must  be  met  immediately.  But 
the  days  on  which  we  are  entering  will  be  followed  by  long 
years  for  which  these  days  prepare ;  and  the  Secretary,  I 
think,  was  right  in  asserting  that  the  college  presidents 
should  be  the  eyes,  if  I  may  express  it  that  way,  for  the 
country  at  large,  that  they  should  see  clearly. 

No  one  doubts  the  patriotism  of  the  educated  men  and 
women  of  the  United  States,  their  desire  to  serve  the  coun- 
try in  every  possible  way.  But  a  democracy,  meeting  con- 
ditions such  as  we  are  coming  to,  must  be  able  to  do  selec- 
tive service.  It  must  find  for  each  particular  kind  of  work 
the  man  who  can  do  that  work  best.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  and  others  in  authority,  supported  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  have  accepted  that  principle 
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in  the  passage  of  the  law  providing  a  board  for  service, 
that  those  who  are  best  fitted  for  one  kind  of  service  shall 
not  rush  into  another  kind  of  service  and  leave  none  to  do 
the  service  for  which  they  are  best  fitted.  I  think  that 
these  thoughts  are  fundamental. 

The  war  will  be  short  or  it  will  be  long.  If  it  should 
fortunately  be  short  because  of  a  revolution  in  Germany, 
there  will  not  be  the  demand  which  we  fear  for  the  service 
of  a  great  many  people.  If  it  is  long,  if  it  continues  for 
two  or  three  years  or  four  or  five  years,  if  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  endurance  and  of  skill  and  of  organization,  we 
shall  need  next  year  and  the  next  and  the  next  men  in  large 
numbers,  with  the  highest  degree  of  possible  preparation, 
and  we  shall  need  young  men  as  the  older  men  have  been 
used  up,  and  the  colleges  must  prepare  those  young  men, 
whether  the  war  shall  end  soon  in  a  few  months  or  after 
several  years,  because  when  it  does  end  there  will  be  a 
demand  upon  the  United  States  and  its  people  such  as 
never  came  to  any  country  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world  for  men  in  large  numbers  of  professional  knowledge 
and  technical  skill  and  ability  to  do ;  and  on  the  great  masses 
of  people  for  a  high  degree  of  intelligence,  such  as  I  said 
has  never  come  before  anywhere.  The  world  must  be  re- 
built and  the  United  States  must  perforce  take  the  leader- 
ship in  the  world,  thrust  upon  us  a  generation  or  two  earlier 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  come. 

We  must  take  the  lead  in  commerce.  We  shall  be 
the  creditor  nation.  We  must  take  the  lead  in  industrial 
life.  China  and  Russia  are  entering  upon  a  new  political 
life  and  building  up  a  new  industrial  life  and  already  are 
appealing  to  us  as  certain  other  countries  not  so  new  in 
Democracy  are  appealing  for  help.  They  want  from  us 
rails  for  their  roads  they  are  to  build;  engines,  locomotive 
and  other  kinds ;  cars  and  other  things ;  agricultural  imple- 
ments; the  establishment  of  industrial  plants.  But  they 
want  not  only  these  products  of  our  factories ;  they  want 
men  to  install  them,  they  want  men  to  conduct  them;  and 
all  of  central  and  western  Europe  will  be  largely  in  the 
same  condition. 

Some  of  those  countries  sent  early  their  best  trained 
men  into  the  places  not  of  greatest  service,  but  of  greatest 
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clanger,  and  their  universities  and  institutions  of  higher 
learning  are  practically  empty,  with  about  ten  per  cent  of 
the  ordinary  attendance.  In  their  lower  schools  it  is  far 
better.  In  the  Great  Central  Empire  they  have  preserved 
their  lower  schools,  and  made  as  large  appropriations  last 
year  and  the  year  before  for  education  as  they  had  made 
in  years  previous.  We  should  learn  a  lesson  certainly  from 
that  Central  Empire — that  because  of  its  efficiency,  because 
of  its  universal  education,  because  of  its  large  number  of 
trained  men,  they  have  been  able  to  support  themselves  in 
their  little  territory  about  the  size  of  Texas,  making  their 
food  and  fighting  the  world.  The  colleges  must  send  those 
men. 

Let  me  say  just  a  word  about  the  present.  We  are 
asked  now  to  do  some  three  things.  First,  we  must  supply 
food  for  ourselves,  for  our  allies,  and  in  the  future  when 
the  war  ends,  for  all  the  world  for  a  while.  It  requires 
immediate  service,  and  we  want  to  direct  that  in  the  very 
best  possible  way  and  to  the  very  best  possible  advantage. 
The  Bureau  of  Education  has  made  certain  statistics.  With 
home  gardening,  directed  by  teachers,  done  by  children  in 
the  backyards  and  elsewhere,  approximately  three-quarters 
of  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  vegetables  may  be  produced. 
The  estimate  is  not  over  but  rather  under  the  possibilities. 
A  good  large  percentage  of  the  total  value  of  the  produc- 
tion of  foodstuffs  in  the  United  States  is  done  at  places 
where  it  does  not  require  transportation,  and  it  is  the  most 
immediate  results.  There  are  300,000  boys  in  high  schools 
in  the  country  in  small  towns  who,  under  the  direction  of 
their  teachers,  taking  the  home  project  plan  of  Massachu- 
setts, may  do  good  service  on  the  farms.  There  are  other 
things  that  schools  may  do;  I  simply  refer  to  these. 

For  your  colleges,  we  want  to  give  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  training.  We  have  in  the  colleges  about  two 
per  cent  of  the  men  of  their  age,  about  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  of  those  who  may  be  called  on  to  serve  the  country. 
These  men  will  have  to  do  the  kind  of  work  that  other  men 
cannot  do,  and  I  think  we  want  to  permit  no  lowering  of 
the  efficiency  of  any  of  our  institutions  of  higher  education 
or  of  lower  education.  We  want  to  encourage  every  man 
to  go  out  and  do  the  work  which  he  can  best  do.    We  want 
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to  appeal  to  their  patriotism  to  save  themselves  to  do  the 
work  which  they  can  do  and  which  others  cannot  do  quite 
so  well  as  they  can  do,  or  possibly  cannot  do  at  all. 

You  will  work  it  out.  I  have  felt  possibly  that  colleges 
in  which  engineering  is  taught  should  remain  open  during 
the  summer  and  give  to  such  young  men  as  may  come  from 
the  high  schools,  and  others,  before  they  are  called  to  ser- 
vice, intensive  training  in  engineering;  that  possibly  that 
kind  of  intensive  work  might  be  done  for  young  women  in 
domestic  science  and  in  other  things  in  which  they  may 
serve ;  that  next  fall  we  should  make  an  appeal  to  the  young 
men  i8  years  of  age.  or  between  i8  and  20  years  of  age, 
going  out  of  the  high  schools — both  the  young  men  and 
the  young  women — to  fill  our  college  halls  and  take  the 
places  of  the  older  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  young 
women,  who  must  go  out  of  the  colleges  into  the  service, 
so  that  we  may  have  the  largest  possible  number  of  men 
and  women  to  do  the  work  in  the  years  that  are  to  come. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  at 
the  service  of  this  body,  as  it  is  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  any  of  its  agencies,  to  do  that  work  which  can  best  be 
done  through  it.  I  have  been  appealed  to  many  times  to 
give  some  kind  of  advice,  to  make  some  kind  of  official 
utterance.  I  happen  to  know  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, as  the  Secretary  of  War,  thoroughly  agrees  with 
the  idea  that  I  have  tried  to  express,  that  the  college  men 
shall  hold  themselves  to  do  the  kind  of  service  which  other 
men  may  not  do,  and  that  we  shall  not  fail  because  of  the 
lack  of  this  higher  type  of  work.     (Applause.) 


Address  of  Miss  Virginia  G.  Gildersleeve 
Dean  of  Barnard  College 

The  Chairman.  I  am  now  going  to  call  upon  a 
representative  of  the  women,  Dean  Gildersleeve,  because 
the  women  are  going  to  have  so  much  to  do  with  this  war 
and  its  work.     (Applause.) 

Miss  Gildersleeve.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  am 
much  honored  at  being  allowed  to  speak  for  a  moment  on 
behalf  of  the  women  in  our  universities  and  colleges.       Of 
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course  we,  no  less  than  the  men,  are  fired  at  the  present 
moment  with  an  intense  desire  to  be  of  service  to  the  Nation. 

I  think  that  the  experience  of  England  and  of  France 
has  shown  quite  clearly  that  women  can,  at  such  moments 
as  this,  be  of  great  service  to  the  country.  Most  women, 
it  is  true,  have  for  years  worked  as  hard  as  they  could,  but 
a  good  many  women  have  not  worked  as  hard  as  they 
could,  so  it  happens  that  there  is  available  a  great  reservoir 
of  unused  labor  of  women,  and  upon  that  it  is  most  essen- 
tial that  tlie  country  should  draw  at  the  present  time.  Evi- 
dently women  will  be  called  upon  to  take  the  places  of  men 
in  various  positions.  They  will  be  called  upon  to  carry  on 
also  the  special  work  of  women  with  which  they  have  been 
concerned.  They  will  be  called  upon  to  take  up  new  types 
of  work,  demanded  by  this  new  emergency  of  war. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  faced  with  a  much  greater 
difficulty  even  than  the  men  are,  because  the  precise  de- 
mand, the  precise  uses  for  women  are  even  less  well  defined 
and  far  less  standardized  than  are  the  uses  which  may  be 
made  of  men  at  a  time  like  this.  It  seems  to  me  a  great 
function  of  the  universities  and  colleges  to  investigate  the 
precise  fields  of  work  in  which  women  may  be  most  useful, 
to  point  them  out,  to  guide  into  them,  so  far  as  is  desirable 
the  graduates  and  their  undergraduates. 

It  is  of  course  necessary  also  that  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  should  see  that  there  are  provided  for 
women  the  special  emergency  courses  of  training  now  need- 
ed, as  well  as  the  general  and  more  thorough  types  of 
training  with  which  they  have  been  concerned  in  the  past. 

We  have  been,  at  Barnard  College,  beginning  in  a 
small  way  to  do  these  things.  We  issue  bulletins  on  fields 
of  work  for  women  to  organize  special  courses  which, 
through  the  agency  of  our  department  of  extension  teach- 
ing, are  to  continue  right  on  after  the  close  of  this  semes- 
ter and  up  through  the  summer  sessions;  and  I  think  that 
the  colleges  and  the  universities  should  not  forget  also  to 
encourage  women,  especially  at  this  time,  to  carry  on  re- 
search, to  carry  on  the  more  abstract  and  unclassical  types 
of  study,  in  order  that  they  may  help  to  preserve,  through 
the  storm  of  war,  the  spiritual  ideals  which  should  guide 
the  country. 
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I  am  very  glad  to  have  a  change  to  appeal  to  this 
gathering  and,  through  it,  to  all  other  educational  and 
governmental  agencies,  that  they  give  us,  the  women  of  the 
colleges  and  the  universities,  a  chance  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  needs  of  the  Nation,  the  needs  of  the  government, 
national  and  state  and  municipal,  so  that  we  too  may 
enjoy  the  great  privilege  of  serving  our  country  in  the 
most  effective  possible  manner.     (Applause.) 


Address  of  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson 
Ohio  State  University 

The  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  ask  one  who  has 
had  so  much  to  do  with  all  types  of  education  that  I  know 
we  want  to  hear  from  him — Dr.  Thompson  of  Ohio  State. 

Dr.  Thompson.  I  have  been  associated,  as  many  here 
know,  with  the  activities  of  organized  college  agriculture, 
and  our  college  of  agriculture  has  been  mobilized  for  sixty 
days,  and  in  every  state  in  the  Union  the  agricultural  col- 
lege is  in  action.  In  my  own  state  we  have  55  men,  under 
our  own  payroll,  scattered  through  the  state,  and  we  have 
one  representative  in  every  one  of  more  than  1,300  town- 
ships of  the  state,  with  men  in  the  counties  as  well ;  and 
there  are  similar  organizations  in  the  State  of  Illinois  and 
the  State  of  Indiana,  for  example.  We  have  been  very 
much  in  action  on  the  great  food  emergency.  Our  great- 
est trouble  has  been  our  military  emergency,  due  to  uncer- 
tainty of  the  military  situation.  True,  a  number  of  our 
boys  have  already  been  commissioned  as  officers  and  have 
gone.  Over  700  left  our  institution  for  productive  work 
of  agriculture  and  over  2,500  have  left  the  colleges  of 
Ohio  in  the  last  60  days  for  the  agricultural  productive 
activities  of  their  father's  farms.  We  have  mobilized  the 
rural  communities  especially  well  in  this  respect — particu- 
larly the  rural  high  schools,  in  this  movement,  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  they  have  all  responded  nobly  to  this  call 
for  service.  We  have  already  a  plan  for  an  organization 
of  300  women  to  go  to  work  just  as  soon  as  the  growing 
season  permits,  in  the  further  service  of  our  productive 
system  and  they  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  depart- 
ment of  home  economics.    This  is  only  one  sample  of  what 
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is  going  on.  The  other  colleges  of  Ohio  all  responded 
most  generously,  and  nobly,  and  that  is  being  done  all  over 
the  country. 

We  are  not  here  so  much  for  speech-making  as  we 
are  to  get  an  inspiration  to  go  on  with  our  activities.  When 
the  military  uncertainty  has  been  removed,  I  am  quite  sure 
the  college  boys  will  remove  the  shame  which  is  being  cast 
upon  them  in  some  parts  of  this  country,  as  was  expressed 
yesterday  in  New  York.  I  am  quite  confident  the  college 
boys  are  doing  their  part.  I  have  advised  them  not  to  en- 
list ;  that  the  best  thing  they  can  do  now  is  to  attend  to 
their  own  business,  and  when  the  country  calls  to  respond, 
but  to  wait  until  the  call  comes  for  duty. 

Our  boys  are  all  engaged  in  the  service  under  our 
direction.  The  colleges  of  the  country  are  in  action,  not 
simply  the  agricultural  colleges,  but  all  the  colleges  of  the 
country  are  showing  great  activity.  What  we  need  in  this 
country  more  than  anything  else,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an  ex- 
change of  information  that  will  enable  us  to  have  a  con- 
cert of  action,  that  we  may  have  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  we,  as  colleges,  are  profoundly  conscious  of  the  gravity 
of  the  crisis  that  is  confronting  the  world  and  that  we 
are  here  for  sacriifice,  whatever  sacrifice  may  be  made  in 
any  direction,  to  bring  out  of  this  controversy  the  fruits 
of  righteousness  and  peace.  That  is  the  attitude  of  mind 
in  which  I  think  we  all  find  ourselves.      (Applause.) 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  I  am  working  rather 
false  colors  here,  because  almost  everything  that  has  been 
done  here  has  been  done  by  someone  else.  I  want  to  call 
for  a  moment  on  the  man  who  has  really  done  most  of  the 
work  primarily.  There  have  been  two  of  them  who  have 
done  it,  the  first  my  colleague  and  vice  chairman.  Dr. 
Henry  Crampton,  of  Columbia,  and  the  second,  the  sec- 
retary of  this  meeting,  Dr.  Ferry.     (Applause.) 

Dr.  Crampton.  Members  of  the  Conference,  I 
greatly  appreciate  what  the  Chairman  has  said  about  the 
work  that  has  gone  forward.  It  has  been  a  great  privi- 
lege, as  you  may  well  understand,  to  work  with  him  on 
these  problems  of  education  that  are  confronted  by  the 
educational  world.  He  has  requested  me  to  undertake  the 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  task  of  bringing  out 
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into  clearer  relief  the  major  points  that  have  been  consid- 
ered not  only  in  these  conferences,  but  by  each  and  every 
administrative  officer  in  his  experiences  of  more  recent 
months.  It  is  a  most  presumptions  task.  I  undertake  it 
w^ith  greatest  diffidence.  But,  as  most  of  you  knov^,  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  indeed  impossible,  to  refuse  a  request  of 
our  Chairman. 

I  think  probably  the  dominant  note  that  has  been  struck 
in  this  Conference  certainly,  and  in  the  others,  is  that  of  the 
gravity,  the  extreme  gravity,  of  the  present  situation.  I 
suppose  there  is  not  more  than  five  to  ten  per  cent  of 
awareness  of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  in  which  we 
are  now  involved,  to  say  nothing  of  those  which  are  to 
follow. 

The  war  may  be  long  or  it  may  be  short.  There  are 
changes  that  are  coming  about,  and  there  will  be  greater 
ones.  All  that  we  can  say  with  assurance  is  that  the  edu- 
cational world,  like  the  rest  of  it,  will  not  and  can  not  go 
back  to  what  it  was  before. 

The  next  note  that  is  struck  always  is  of  course  that 
the  universities  are  ready  to  serve  and  they  are  highly 
qualified  to  serve,  as  the  manufacturies  of  human  products. 
Their  administrative,  educational  division  and  their  alumni 
and  their  present  students  have  had  unusual  privileges. 
They  have  recognized  their  greater  obligations  to  serve  the 
country.  They  are  primarily  select  men,  members  of  the 
university  unit.  That  note  is  so  clear  that  it  needs  only 
to  be  sounded  very,  very  briefly. 

The  problems  that  confront  the  university  world  are 
astonishingly  uniform.  Though  in  detail  they  may  differ 
according  to  the  mode  of  organization  of  the  institutions, 
yet  there  are  fundamentally  similar  problems  everywhere. 
Even  outside  of  the  university  world,  exactly  the  same  prob- 
lems are  met  by  those  in  this  and  that  and  another  univer- 
sity. Each  educational  institution  is,  as  it  were,  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma.  It  recognizes  its  duty  to  serve,  and  it 
is  fired,  as  Dean  Gildersleeve  has  put  it,  by  the  desire  to 
serve.  But  the  institution  feels  that,  in  order  to  render  its 
best  service,  it  must  not  be  so  crippled  as  to  impair  its 
continuance  as  a  going  concern,  as  a  manufactory  of  highly 
qualified  human  products. 
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To  change  the  figure,  the  two  ways  that  might  be 
followed — though  an  ahnost  infinite  variety  of  fields  will 
open — the  correct  mode  is  the  thing.  It  is  the  task  of  each 
and  every  institution,  individually  and  collectively,  to  find 
and  define  and  to  follow.  There  is  the  great  problem.  It 
is  not  that  there  is  any  lack  of  patriotism.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  difficult  to  restrain  the  great  outburst  of  patri- 
atic  enthusiasm.  But  in  order  to  serve  most  effectively, 
almost  universally  there  is  the  feeling  that  the  institution 
must  not  be  so  crippled  as  not  to  do  its  duty,  not  six  months 
from  now,  not  nine  months  from  now,  but  in  the  other 
years  that  are  to  succeed. 

In  the  next  place,  one  comes  to  the  statement  of  prin- 
ciple and  of  procedure  in  dealing  with  the  problem  and  this 
war  situation.  First,  I  suppose  there  is  the  necessary  self 
examination  consequent  upon  the  awakening  to  the  gravity 
of  the  situation.  New  values  appear  as  one  looks  over  the 
elements  of  the  curricula.  A  strengthening  of  this  or  that 
or  another  part  is  indicated.  The  detail  as  to  how  the 
reorganization  may  be  effected  consequent  upon  self  ex- 
amination will  vary;  but  everywhere  there  is  and  there 
has  been  and  there  must  be  this  reconsideration  of  effective- 
ness, of  the  value  of  effectiveness. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  intended  of  course  that  there 
should  be  coordination  of  effort.  The  gathering  of  this 
Conference  is  an  indication  of  that  recognition.  A  con- 
census of  opinion  must  be  had,  a  formulation  of  as  uniform 
principles  of  procedure  as  may  be  possible.  These  things 
are  of  course  as  necessary  as  an  individual  self  examination 
and  reorganization. 

The  mechanism,  then,  coming  to  the  very  last  point, 
is  ready  to  work  effectively  during  the  present  war,  long 
or  short  as  it  may  be,  and  for  that  changed  future  which 
will  follow.  There  are  the  peripheral  institutional  ele- 
ments, but  in  order  that  they  may  render  their  best  service, 
there  is  concerted  effort  necessary,  and  that  involves  a  co- 
ordination of  them,  the  taking  into  the  fullest  possible  ac- 
count of  those  arms  of  the  government  that  have  to  do  with 
education,  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  States  Rela- 
tions Service — too  frequently,  possibly,  ignored  in  some  of 
the    reorganization    activities.      In    connection    with   them, 
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there  is  a  third  federal  element,  that  division  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
that  has  specifically  to  do  with  problems  of  science  and 
research,  including  engineering  education. 

By  the  operation  then  of  the  peripheral  elements,  by 
the  coordination,  so  far  as  that  may  be  desirable,  of  each 
and  every  individual  peripheral  element,  through  the  fed- 
eral organs,  there  will  be  the  larger,  more  effective  organ- 
ism of  the  educational  world  built  up. 

To  repeat,  then,  for  the  changed  times,  and  for  those 
greater  changed  times  no  doubt  that  are  to  come — for  we 
must  recognize,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  that,  long  or  short  as 
the  war  may  be.  and  whatever  the  future  may  have  in  store 
for  us,  we  know  that  we  cannot  return  to  that  which  was 
before, — we  are  ready  to  work.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman.  To  meet  that  coordination,  a  little 
group  of  representatives  of  the  Association  drew  up, 
through  somewhat  long  hours  and  up  to  the  early  morning 
hours,  a  group  of  resolutions  to  be  submitted  this  after- 
noon. Our  idea  was  to  get  action.  Therefore,  we  hope 
to  have  something  here  in  the  way  of  constructive  criti- 
cism. It  is  our  purpose  to  divide  it  into  four  or  five  com- 
mittees of  the  whole,  so  that  small  groups  may  form  this 
afternoon  in  the  different  parts  of  this  hall,  and  give  to  the 
four  or  five  chairmen,  whom  I  will  mention  later,  the  con- 
structive criticism  which  they  may  have  to  ofifer.  In  that 
way,  up  to  3  o'clock  this  afternoon,  opportunity  will  be 
given  for  any  constructive  criticism.  Then  between  3  and 
3  :t,o  the  chairmen  will  meet  and  view  these  constructive 
criticisms  in  bringing  together  a  final  resolution.  To  that 
end,  I  will  ask  President  Goodnow,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  drew  up  these  resolutions,  to  read  them  to 
you  at  this  time. 

Dr.  Goodnow.  (Reading)  "In  the  supreme  crisis 
that  confronts  the  nation,  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
America  have  the  single-minded  thought  and  passion  to 
summon  to  the  country's  service  every  resource  at  their 
command,  to  offer  to  the  nation  their  full  strength  with- 
to  the  high  task  of  securing  for  all  mankind  those  ideas 
out  reservation,  and  to  consecrate  anew  their  every  power 
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and  ideals   that  gave  them  birth  and  out  of   which  have 
grown  their  most  precious  traditions. 

"In  order  that  such  service  may  be  most  intelhgently 
developed  and  applied,  the  following  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples is  respectfully  suggested: 

''Statement  of  Principles 

"It  is  our  judgment  that  our  colleges  and  universities 
should  so  organize  their  work  that  in  all  directions  they 
may  be  of  the  greatest  possible  usefulness  to  the  country 
in  its  present  crisis. 

"We,  therefore,  believe,  first,  that  all  young  men  be- 
low the  age  of  conscription  and  those  not  recommended  for 
special  service  who  can  avail  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nities offered  by  our  colleges  should  be  urged  so  to  do  in 
order  that  they  may  be  able  to  render  the  most  effective 
service,  both  during  the  full  period  of  the  war  and  in  the 
trying  times  which  will  follow  its  close. 

"We  believe,  second,  that  all  colleges  and  universi- 
ties should  so  modify  their  calendar  and  curriculum  as  will 
most  fully  subserve  the  present  needs  of  the  nation  and 
utilize  most  profitably  the  time  of  the  students  and  the 
institutional  plant,  force,  and  equipment.  With  this  end 
in  view,  we  suggest  that,  as  an  emergency  measure,  the 
colleges  consider  the  advisability  of  dividing  the  college 
year  into  four  quarters  of  approximately  twelve  weeks  each, 
and  that,  where  necessary,  courses  be  repeated  at  least  once 
a  year  so  that  the  college  course  may  be  best  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  food  production. 

"We  believe,  third,  that  students  pursuing  technical 
courses,  such  as  medicine,  agriculture,  and  engineering,  are 
rendering,  or  are  to  render  through  the  continuance  of  their 
training,  services  more  valuable  and  efficient  than  if  they 
were  to  enroll  in  military  or  naval  service  at  once. 

"We  believe,  fourth,  that  the  Government  should  pro- 
vide or  encourage  military  training  for  all  young  men  in 
college  by  retired  officers  of  the  army  and  national  guard 
or  by  other  persons  competent  to  give  military  instruction, 
and  that  the  colleges  should  require,  as  a  part  of  their 
course  of  study,  teaching  in  military  science,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Act  of  June. 
1916. 
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"We  believe,  fifth,  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  and 
the  States  Relations  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, with  the  cooperation  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Research  including  Engineering  and  Education  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
should  be  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  Fed- 
eral Departments  and  the  higher  educational  institutions  of 
the  country. 

"Finally,  we  believe  that  an  educational  responsibility 
rests  on  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  to  disseminate 
correct  information  concerning  the  war  and  to  interpret 
its  meaning. 

"Resolutions  Recommended  for  Adoption 

"I.  Resolved  that  the  Advisory  Commission  recom- 
mend to  the  Council  of  National  Defense  that  it  approve 
the  plan  of  developing  and  issuing  at  once  through  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  acting  with  the  States  Relations  Ser- 
vice of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  with  the  advice 
of  the  Education  Section  of  the  Committee  on  Science, 
Engineering  and  Education,  a  statement  of  a  comprehensive 
policy  of  cooperation  between  the  Government  and  the  uni- 
versities, colleges  and  vocational  schools  which  will  make 
for  the  most  effective  use  of  these  institutions  throughout 
the  duration  of  the  war.  The  statement  should  be  accom- 
panied by  suggestions  to  be  as  explicit  as  possible  in  regard 

to 

"i.  The  plans  of  the  Government  in  all  its  depart- 
ments for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  so  far 
as  they  concern  the  colleges  and  universities. 

"2.  The  best  methods  developed  by  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  allied  countries  to  meet  war 
conditions. 

"3.  The  ways  in  which  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  country  can  best  organize  to  fulfill  the 
needs  of  the  Government. 

"II.  Resolved  that  the  Advisory  Commission  recom- 
mend to  the  Council  of  National  Defense  that  it  approve 
a  plan  whereby  the  Bureau  of  Education  shall,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Federal  departments  and  educational  of- 
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ficers  throughout  the  country,  keep  the  educational  institu- 
tions informed  of  the  needs  for  technical,  military  and 
general  training  which  the  schools  and  colleges  may  wisely 
undertake  to  fulfill  and  that  the  States  Relation  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  take  similar  action  as 
regards  agricultural  needs.  Both  these  actions  to  be  taken 
in  consultation  with  the  Education  Section  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 

"III.  Resolved,  that  the  Advisory  Commission  recom- 
mend to  the  Council  of  National  Defense  that  it  request  the 
Bureau  of  Education  and  the  States  Relations  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  bring  together  from  time 
to  time,  as  may  seem  expedient,  groups  of  educational  of- 
ficers with  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  for  the  consideration  of  the  best  methods  of 
improving  and  strengthening  the  educational  system  of  the 
country  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  war  and  to  plan 
for  the  period    following  the   war." 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  pro- 
posed resolutions.  No  further  action  will  be  taken  upon 
them  at  this  time  except  in  committees.  I  am  asking  this 
afternoon  to  have  five  committees  meet.  The  first  three 
statements  of  principles  will  be  in  charge  of  a  committee, 
the  chairman  of  which  will  be  Dr.  Thompson.  The  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  statements  of  principles  will  be  in  charge 
of  a  committee  the  chairman  of  which  will  be  Dr.  Howe. 
Resolution  No.  i  will  be  referred  to  a  committee  the  chair- 
man of  which  will  be  President  Benton.  Resolution  No.  2 
will  be  in  charge  of  a  committee  the  chairman  of  which 
will  be  President  Hughes.  Resolution  No.  3  will  be  in 
charge  of  a  committee  the  chairman  of  which  will  be 
President  Nollen.  I  think  by  this  means  everyone  can  aid 
in  the  constructive  criticism  of  a  specific  part  or,  if  they 
desire  to  circulate  among  the  various  committees,  to  con- 
structively criticise  all  parts.  In  so  large  an  assembly  as 
this,  general  criticism  seems  impossible,  and  yet  we  do  want 
any  aid  which  you  can  give  us.  This  is  very  emphatically 
before  you   for  constructive  criticism. 

(Thereupon,  at  12:30  o'clock  p.  m.,  an  adjournment 
was  taken  until  3:30  o'clock  p.   m.) 


Afternoon  Session,  Saturday,  May  5,  1917 
3:45  O'clock  P.  M. 

Dr.  Hollis  Godfrey,  presiding 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  the  meeting  will  come 
to  order. 

I  am  going  to  say  a  word  or  two,  brought  out  by 
questions  this  noon  at  the  luncheon,  to  make  clear  certain 
relations  which  are  perhaps  not  quite  evident. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  say  that  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  was  created  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
August  29,  1916.  That  Council,  by  the  Act,  consists  of 
two  bodies,  one  the  Council  of  National  Defense  made  up 
of  the  Secretaries  of  War,  Navy,  Agriculture,  Interior, 
Commerce  and  Labor;  and,  second,  of  an  advisory  commis- 
sion, made  up  of  seven  members,  each  of  whom  is  sup- 
posed to  be  specially  qualified  to  take  care  of  certain  sections 
of  the  work.  My  own  section  cares  for  science,  in  so  far 
as  it  means  research  and  coordination  of  the  elements  of 
engineering  and  of  education.  In  actual  practice  we  have 
handed  over  all  problems  of  the  medical  education  to  Dr. 
Franklin  Martin,  of  the  Commission,  who  is  in  charge  of 
medicine  and  sanitation;  so  that  Dr.  Martin  and  I  repre- 
sent all  the  direct  educational  relations.  Problems  of  medi- 
cal education  go  to  Dr.  Martin.  We  are  appointed  directly 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  without  confirmation 
by  the  Senate.     We  are  direct  Presidential  appointees. 

As  regards  the  committees,  there  were  created  seven 
committees,  each  of  which  represents  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Commission.  I  have  already  stated  my  sector. 
In  those  committees  have  been  created  certain  broad  sec- 
tions. In  my  own  case  I  have  the  general  committee  of 
science  and  research.  The  engineering  society  section,  on 
which  serve  the  president  and  secretary  in  general  of  the 
National  Society  of  Engineering,  the  president  of  mechan- 
ics, president  of  electricals,  and  so  on,  is  another  section. 
Also,  in  the  engineering  section,  there  are  two  or  three 
other  distinguished  engineers  who  serve. 

At  the  time  of  this  meeting  I  am  appointing  an  educa- 
tion committee  which  is  to  be  the  organization  to  care  for 
the  details,  the  principles  of  which  we  are  carrying  into 
effect,  we  hope.    That  committee  has  been  selected  on  the 
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basis  of  representation  of  ditTerent  types  of  colleges,  and 
als  aso  representing,  as  far  as  may  be,  different  sectional 
conditions  in  this  country.  I  am  reading  the  list  of  that 
committee  so  that  the  groups  who  are  to  take  on  all  details, 
to  whom  advisory  matters  may  be  referred,  may  be  known 
to  you.  But  before  I  read  it,  let  me  say  that  we  have  a 
definite  function  in  the  Advisory  Commission. 

We  are  to  formulate  plans  and  to  give  advice  and 
counsel  as  to  the  methods  by  which  to  "cordinate  the  in- 
dustries and  resources  of  the  United  States  for  the  Nation- 
al welfare  and  security."  I  am  quoting  from  the  Act.  We 
have  no  executive  powers.  We  are  merely  advisory.  The 
executive  powers  rest  in  the  Federal  departments.  In  the 
formulation  of  plans,  we  have  all  rights;  therefore,  the  call- 
ing of  this  committee  was  on  the  basis  of  carrying  out  the 
plan  not  only  as  regards  giving  advice  and  counsel,  but 
also  as  regards  the  direct  instructions  of  the  President 
making  the  Advisory  Commission  a  center  for  the 
coordination  of  the  affairs  of  the  country  and  of  these 
societies  and  institutions  which  have  to  do  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  welfare  and  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

The  organization  which  is  to  take  on  the  work  devel- 
oped here,  I  will  discuss  briefly.  Dr.  Henry  Crampton, 
of  Columbia,  is  vice  chairman  of  the  general  committee  and 
sits  on  all  committees.  The  secretary  of  the  educational 
section  is  Dr.  Frederick  Ferry,  Dean  of  Williams  College, 
shortly  to  be  president  of  Hamilton  College.  The  mem- 
bership is  as  follows :  Dr.  Benton,  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Universities ;  Dr.  Nollen,  President  of  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges;  Dr.  Goodnow,  repre- 
senting the  Association  of  American  Universities;  Dr. 
Thompson,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association  of  Agricultural  Schools  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tions; Dr.  Howe,  of  my  committee,  whom  I  am  asking  to 
represent  me,  for  the  engineering  schools;  Dr.  Alderman, 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  representing  in  general  the 
state  universities  without  the  agricultural  schools.  Those 
are  the  middle-western  and  eastern  representatives.  Three 
from  the  West,  the  Northwest  and  the  Southwest  are 
President  Suzzallo,  of    Washington,  President    Vinson,  of 
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Texas,  and  President  McVey,  of  North  Dakota,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Association  of  State  Universities. 

That  group  will  represent  the  organization  to  whom 
all  detail  resolutions,  all  detail  matters  of  policy,  will  be 
referred,  in  order  that,  sitting  in  Washington  at  regular 
intervals,  they  may  take  these  matters  up  with  such  Federal 
agencies  and  such  Federal  divisions  as  may  be  necessary. 

This  will  form  a  means  for  that  formulation  of  plans 
and  that  giving  of  advice  and  counsel  both  to  the  Govern- 
ment and,  on  the  other  side,  which  is  contemplated  in  the 
Act  which  creates  us.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  my  concept  of 
each  of  these  committees  that  they  are  the  lenses  which 
serve  to  transfuse  what  light  may  be  out  from  the  Govern- 
ment or  in  from  the  universities,-and  we  hope  to  be  as  trans 
parent  as  possible,  to  have  the  highest  possible  illumina- 
tion. That  committee  is  purely  advisory,  but,  as  you  will 
see  in  the  resolutions  to  be  brought  before  you,  it  is  to 
cooperate  with  the  Executive  departments  having  to  do 
with  education — the  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  States 
Relations  Service.  In  short,  then,  this  committee  is  the 
means  thru  which  is  considered  all  the  details  in  accordance 
with  such  broad  principles  as  we  may  lay  down  today. 

I  have  given  you  the  authority  of  the  committee,  the 
task  of  the  committee,  and  the  membership  of  the  commit- 
tee, so  that  you  may  see  what  the  conditions  are  that  we 
propose,  as  you  hear  the  resolutions  given  here.  I  am 
going  to  ask  President  Goodnow  to  read  the  revised  and 
coordinated  resolutions  in  just  a  moment. 

There  are  two  other  members,  representing  the  high 
schools  and  the  secondary  schools.  Dr.  Downing,  of  New 
York,  a  gentleman  of  wide  experience,  represents  the 
high  schools,  and  Dr.  Farrand  who  has  wide  knowl- 
edge of  the  secondary  school  affairs.  I  am  particularly 
anxious  that  every  one  of  the  group  which  represents  the 
committee  shall  realize  the  great  importance  of  the  high 
school  problems,  of  that  group  who  are  feeding  into  us 
such  splendid  material. 

Dr.  Claxton.  May  I  ask  this  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man :  Did  you  forget  or  purposely  leave  out  the  normal 
schools  in  which  there  are  about  50,000  students  ? 
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The  Chairman.  The  reason  why  the  normal  schools 
were  not  added  was  this — this  is  not  a  full  committee. 
There  were  three  or  four  factors,  such  as  the  normal 
schools,  with  reference  to  which  I  did  not  have  the  exact 
men  to  pick.  It  is  definitely  down  in  my  mind  that  there 
should  be  someone  to  represent  them. 

Dr.  Claxton.  There  are  some  three  hundred  of 
them. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly,  but  I  did  not  happen  to 
personally  know  the  men  to  pick  from  that  group,  and  I 
am  hoping  to  get  advice  later  on  that  point.  I  am  also 
particularly  anxious,  as  chairman  of  that  committee,  to 
have  any  of  you  suggest  any  factors  which  should  be  rep- 
resented, as  Dr.  Claxton  suggests  the  normal  schools. 

A  Delegate.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  medical  colleges 
are  a  very  large  factor  in  this  plan.  I  do  not  see  any  one 
on  this  committee  that  seems  to  represent  the  medical  col- 
leges directly. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  wholly  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  placed  completely  the  function  of  the  medical 
colleges  under  Dr.  Franklin  Martin.  All  medical  educa- 
tion problems  automatically  go  over  to  Dr.  Franklin  Mar- 
tin because  we  have  between  ourselves  simply  decided  to 
refer  all  problems  of  that  kind  to  him. 

The  Delegate,     Has  he  such  a  committee? 

The  Chairman.  He  has  a  committee  on  medical 
education,  yes,  sir.  I  am  trying  merely  to  get  them  to  do 
their  work  by  the  most  effective  means. 

Are  there  any  further  questions?  If  not,  I  will  ask 
Dr.  Goodnow  to  read  the  revised  and  coordinated  resolu- 
tions which  have  been  prepared  by  the  several  committees 
which  were  appointed  this  morning  and  which  met  during 
the  noon  recess. 

Dr.  Goodnow.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  there 
were  a  number  of  amendments  suggested,  and  most  of  them 
have  been  adopted  by  the  committee  either  in  essence  or 
absolutely  as  they  were  suggested.  So  that  as  the  com- 
mittee now  recommends  or  proposes  to  the  Conference, 
the  resolutions  and  the  declaration  of  principles  will  read 
as  follows: 
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"Preamble" 

"In  the  supreme  crisis  that  confronts  the  nation  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  America  have  the  single-minded 
thought  and  passion  to  summon  to  the  country's  service 
every  resource  at  their  command,  and  to  offer  to  the 
nation  their  full  strength  without  reservation,  to  consecrate 
anew  their  every  power  to  the  high  task  of  securing  for  all 
mankind  those  ideas  and  ideals  that  gave  them  birth  and 
out  of  which  have  grown  their  most  precious  traditions. 

"In  order  that  such  service  may  be  most  intelligently 
developed  and  applied,  the  following  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples is  respectfully  suggested. 

"Statement  of  Principles" 

"It  is  our  judgment  that  our  colleges  and  universities 
should  so  organize  their  work  that  in  all  directions  they 
may  be  of  the  greatest  possible  use  to  the  country  in  its 
present  crisis. 

"We  therefore  believe,  first,  that  all  young  men  below 
the  age  of  conscription  and  those  not  recommended  for 
special  service,  who  can  avail  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nities offered  by  our  colleges  should  be  urged  so  to  do  in 
order  that  they  may  be  able  to  render  the  most  effective 
service,  both  during  the  full  period  of  the  war  and  in  the 
trying  times  which  will  follow  its  close. 

"We  believe,  second,  that  all  colleges  and  universities 
should  so  modify  their  calendar  and  curriculum  as  will 
most  fully  subserve  the  present  needs  of  the  nation  and 
utilize  most  profitably  the  time  of  the  students  and  the  in- 
stitutional plant,  force,  and  equipment.  With  this  end  in 
view,  we  suggest  that,  as  an  emergency  measure,  the  col- 
leges consider  the  advisability  of  dividing  the  college  year 
into  four  quarters  of  approximately  twelve  weeks  each,  and 
that,  where  necessary,  courses  be  repeated  at  least  once  a 
year  so  that  the  college  course  may  be  best  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  food  production. 

"We  believe,  third,  that  students  pursuing  technical 
courses,  such  as  medicine,  agriculture,  and  engineering,  are 
rendering,  or  are  to  render,  through  the  continuance  of 
their  training,  services  more  valuable  and  efficient  than  if 
they  were  to  enroll  in  military  and  naval  service  at  once. 
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"We  believe,  fourth,  that  the  Government  should  pro- 
vide or  encourage  military  training  for  all  young  men  in 
college  by  retired  officers  of  the  army  and  national  guard 
or  by  other  persons  competent  to  give  military  instruction, 
and  that  the  colleges  require,  as  a  part  of  their  course  of 
study,  teaching'  in  military  science,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Act  of  June,  1916. 

"We  believe,  fifth,  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  and 
the  States  Relations  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, with  the  co-operation  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Research,  including  Engineering  and  Education,  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
be  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  Federal  De- 
partments and  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the 
country. 

"Finally,  we  believe  that  an  educational  responsibility 
rests  on  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  to  disseminate 
correct  information  concerning  the  war  and  to  interpret 
its  meaning. 

"Resolutions  Recommended  for  Adoption'* 

"I.  Resolved  that  the  Advisory  Commission  recom- 
mend to  the  Council  of  National  Defense  that  it  approve 
the  plan  of  developing  and  issuing  at  once  through  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  acting  with  the  States  Relations  Ser- 
vice of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  with  the  advice 
of  the  Education  Section  of  the  Committee  on  Science, 
Engineering  and  Education,  a  statement  of  a  comprehen- 
sive policy  of  cooperation  between  the  Government  and  the 
universities,  colleges,  and  vocational  schools  which  will 
make  for  the  most  effective  use  of  these  institutions, 
throughout  the  duration  of  the  war.  The  statement  should 
be  accompanied  by  suggestions  to  be  as  explicit  as  pos- 
sible in  regard  to  ' 

'I.  The  plans  of  the  Government  in  all  its  depart- 
ments for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  so  far 
as  they  concern  the  colleges  and  universities. 

'2.  The  best  methods  developed  by  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  allied  countries  to  meet  war 
conditions. 
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"3.  The  ways  in  which  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  country  can  best  organize  to  fulfill  the 
needs  of  the  Government. 

"II.  Resolved  that  the  Advisory  Commission  recom- 
mend to  the  Council  of  National  Defense  that  it  approve 
a  plan  whereby  the  Bureau  of  Education  shall,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Federal  departments  and  educational  of- 
ficers throughout  the  country,  keep  the  educational  institu- 
tions informed  of  the  needs  for  technical,  military,  and 
general  training  which  the  schools  and  colleges  may  wisely 
undertake  to  fulfill,  and  that  the  States  Relations' Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  take  similar  action  as 
regards  agricultural  needs.  Both  these  actions  to  be  taken 
in  consultation  with  the  Education  Section  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 

"III.  Resolved,  that  the  Advisory  Commission  recom- 
mend to  the  Council  of  National  Defense  that  it  request 
the  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  States  Relations  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  bring  together  from 
time  to  time,  as  may  seem  expedient,  groups  of  educational 
officers,  with  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  Advisory 
Commission,  for  the  consideration  of  the  best  methods  of 
improving  and  strengthening  the  educational  system  of  the 
country  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  war  and  to  plan  for 
the  period  following  the  war. 

"IV.  Resolved,  that  nothing  in  these  resolutions 
shall  be  construed  as  advising  any  change  in  the  legal  or 
administrative  relations  existing  between  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  agricultural  colleges." 

Dr.  Mickeljohn.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  accept- 
ance of  this  statement  of  principles  and  the  adoption  of 
these  resolutions. 

In  connection  witii  that  motion  I  desire  to  say  a  word, 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so  at  this  time. 

I  presume,  gentlemen,  as  we  proceed  to  consider  the 
adoption  of  these  resolutions,  that  we  are  not  under  a  cer- 
tain misapprehension.  We  are  not  ending  a  procedure. 
We  are  beginning  one.  We  come  here  from  a  great  many 
communities  in  all  parts  of  this  country,  from  a  great  many 
distracted  and  uninformed  communities,  and  we  come  here 
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to  confer  with  and  to  seek  cooperation  with  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  which  as  yet  have  not  determined 
their  poHcy.  We  must  not  expect  that  our  work  can  be 
completed  at  this  time. 

I  speak  of  our  communities  as  distracted.  I  do  not 
mean  distracted  in  purpose.  Our  purpose  is  very  clear. 
We  are  ready  to  give  ourselves  without  limitation  to  the 
activities  of  the  Government.  I  heard  the  remark  made 
this  morning,  I  think  in  perfectly  good  spirit,  that  we  must 
take  care  that  our  institutions  be  preserved  while  this  is 
going  on.  I  for  one  should  say  that  we  should  take  care 
of  nothing  of  that  sort.  If  our  boys  are  to  go  out  to  the 
front  and  risk  their  lives  for  the  services  of  their  country, 
willing  to  take  death  if  it  comes,  I  should  say  our  institu- 
tions ought  to  go  in  the  same  mood ;  and  I  for  one  am 
willing  to  say  I  do  not  care  whether  or  not,  in  that  sense, 
Amherst  College  goes  down — I  am  determined  that  she 
shall  do  what  she  can  in  the  service  of  the  country. 

There  is  no  distraction  of  purpose.  There  is  distrac- 
tion on  the  side  of  information  and  policy.  We  do  not 
know  what  procedure  we  should  keep.  We  do  not  know 
what  procedures  we  should  abandon.  We  do  not  know 
what  new  procedure  we  should  adopt,  and  we  want  to  find 
out.  We  are  here  to  ask  the  Government,  through  these 
various  agencies  to  tell  us,  and  the  Government  can  not 
tell  us  yet  in  any  final  form.  What  shall  we  do  ?  It  seems 
to  me  very  clear  we  must  wait,  and  meanwhile  we  can  do 
the  thing  that  it  seems  to  me  is  involved  in  these  resolu- 
tions: First,  give  a  broad  statement  of  certain  principles 
that  at  present  seem  to  us  valid,  and  then  provide  a  certain 
administrative  machinery  through  which  these  principles 
may  be  worked  out  and  other  principles  discovered.  In  my 
own  opinion,  the  statement  of  principles  is  not  final.  We 
shall  know  a  great  deal  more  about  these  things  after  a 
few  months  and  even  more  after  a  year  or  two,  and  I  am 
sure  the  machinery  will  develop  as  time  goes  on.  But  for 
the  present,  in  my  own  opinion,  these  statements  of  belief 
and  this  proposal  of  machinery  is  the  best  thing  we  can 
do,  and  I  think,  as  men  who  claim  to  lead  this  country, 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  show  to  our  people  what  men 
may  do,  how  men  may  act,  how  men  may  decide,  how  men 
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may  ignore  and  forget  their  own  interests  as  they  do  what 
can  be  done  in  a  time  when  nobody  knows  just  what  ought 
to  be  done.     (Applause.) 

Several  Delegates.  I  second  the  motion !  I  second 
the  motion! 

The  Chairman.  The  motion  is  to  accept  the  state- 
ment of  principles  and  adopt  the  resolutions.  The  motion 
is  now  before  the  meeting  for  discussion. 

Dr.  Claxton.  May  I  say,  Mr.- Chairman,  for  the 
same  reason  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  that  you  include 
universities,  colleges,  "and  vocational  schools,"  but  I  do  not 
know  how  broad  that  term  is  as  you  use  it.  Will  you  in- 
clude normal  schools  in  that?  If  not,  I  am  wondering  if  it 
might  not  be  well  that  they  be  included  there — that  is,  if 
you  assume  to  represent  the  whole  educational  field. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  say  "and 
other  schools"  ?  That  would  be  an  absolutely  general  state- 
ment. 

Dr.  Claxton.     That  would  be  well. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  first  resolution  strike  out  the 
word  "vocational"  and  insert  the  word  "other,"  so  it  will 
read,  "the  universities,  colleges,  and  other  schools,"  etc. 

A  Delegate.  I  find  another  suggestion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  believe  we  should  say,  "Resolved  that  we  request 
the  Advisory  Commission,"  etc. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  good  suggestion  and,  un- 
less there  is  objection,  it  will  be  adopted. 

A  Delegate.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  number  three  of 
the  statement  of  principles,  that  students  pursuing  certain 
courses  continue  their  work  in  college.  There  is  a  large 
body  of  men  teaching  these  students  who  are  some- 
what doubtful  about  their  own  duty  in  the  matter,  as  to 
whether  they  can  do  more  service  for  the  country  by  stay- 
ing in  their  schools  and  teaching  their  subjects,  which  they 
must  do  if  the  students  are  to  stay  there,  or  whether  they 
should  enlist  for  actual  service  which  they  can  give.  I 
wonder  whether  the  Conference  cares  to  define  itself  on 
that? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  considered  that  specifically,  but  I  think  we  thought  that 
inferentially  if  the  students    were   to    pursue    the    courses 
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to  any  advantage  the  teachers  would  have  to  remain;  so 
it  did  not  seem  necessary  to  set  it  forth. 

The  Chairman.     It  is  certainly  there  inferentially. 

A  Delegate.  May  I  ask.  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  by 
suggestion  our  pre-medical  students  ought  to  remain  as 
well  as  medical  students? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  The  committee  thought  that  the  word- 
ing there  would  include  the  pre-medical  student. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  two  rulings  which  we 
ought  to  note.  One  assumes  the  faculty  and  the  other 
assumes  the  pre-medical  student. 

Dr.  Goodnow.  We  did  not  feel  that  we  could  state 
definitely  that  any  student,  who  possibly,  had  not  come  in 
and  who  said  he  was  going  to  study  medicine  or  engineer- 
ing, could  have  this  rule  applied  to  him,  because  it  might 
be  somewhat  dangerous. 

A  Delegate.  I  had  a  most  interesting  conversation 
with  one  of  my  students,  who  said  he  expected  to  be  a 
medical  student,  "but  I  have  not  announced  it  so  it  is  un- 
derstood here  in  college,  and  I  will  not  do  it  now !" 
(Laughter.) 

Dr.  Kemp,  of  Illinois  Western.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  wording  of  the  second  principle,  "all  colleges  and  uni- 
versities should  so  modify  their  calendar  and  curriculum." 
It  should  be  "calendars  and  curricula,"  or  else  "every  col- 
lege and  university  should  so  modify  its  calender  and  cur- 
riculum."    It  should  be  either  singular  or  plural. 

Mr.  Pearson,  of  Iowa  State.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  in 
order  to  move  to  amend  for  a  merely  technical  correction? 

The  Chairman.  Just  simply  suggest  it.  Technical 
and  verbal  corrections  we  are  making  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  Pearson.  I  understood  from  a  member  of  the 
committee  that  what  I  am  to  mention  was  intended,  and 
I  will  mention  it,  therefore,  thinking  it  was  accidentally 
overlooked.  In  the  first  resolution,  after  the  words,  "Bu- 
reau of  Education,"  I  would  strike  out  "acting  with"  and 
insert  the  word  "and,"  because  the  two  offices  are  referred 
to  in  that  manner  in  two  other  places  in  this  paper. 

The  Chairman.     That  change  will  be  made. 

Dr.  Ganfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like,  before 
adoption,  to  have  a  little  setting   forth  of  the  sentiment 
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and  feeling  regarding  the  practical  mode  of  this  modifica- 
tion of  our  calendar  and  the  possible  adoption  of  the  four- 
quarter  term.  I  would  like  to  have  that  discussed  a  little 
by  someone  who  has  given  it  enough  thought  to  enlighten 
us. 

Dr.  Goodnow.  There  were  two  thoughts  in  the  minds 
of  the  committee.  One  was  that  an  attempt  should  be 
made,  apart  from  any  change  from  the  two-semester  to 
the  four-quarter  system,  to  adapt  the  curriculum  and  make 
such  changes  as  were  necessary  in  the  present  crisis,  and 
with  that  idea  in  view  it  was  felt  that  there  were  a  good 
many  colleges  which  might,  with  advantage,  arrange  their 
year  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  the  students  who  were 
ordinarily  in  their  homes,  engaged  in  farm  work  in  the 
vacation,  to  leave  on  April  ist  and  then  come  back  some- 
time about  September  ist 

Dr.  Ganfield.  Had  you  thought  how  it  might  effect 
a  transfer  of  credits  from  colleges  to  universities,  etc.,  if 
we  do  not  uniformly  adopt  this  plan? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  I  think  if  it  were  on  the  points  sys- 
tem, the  points  would  be  figured  out  in  the  same  way.  I 
do  not  think  you  would  have  any  difficulty  on  that. 

Dr.  Ganfield.  We  would  not  have  the  i8  weeks 
in  which  to  make  the  points  if  we  ran  the  quarter  plan. 

Dr.  Goodnow.  You  would  have  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  hours  of  lectures  per  week.  In  the  ordinary  sum- 
mer session  or  course  of  six  weeks,  there  are  five  exercises 
a  week,  and  during  the  six  weeks  the  student  gets  30  hours 
of  recitation,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  an  ordinary  two- 
hour  a  week  course  for  a  semester.  We  thought  an  ar- 
rangement of  that  sort  could  be  made  without  any  difficulty, 
but  it  was  not  intended  to  be  specific,  and  you  will  notice 
we  changed  the  phraseology  to  suggest  that  each  college 
consider  the  advisability  of  doing  this,  of  course  where 
local  conditions  seem  to  make  it  advisable. 

Dr.  Peterson,  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  response  to  rather  an  insistent  demand 
from  the  farmers  of  our  State,  we  have  put  into  effect 
already  this  four-term  or  four-quarter  proposition,  and  find 
that  by  condensation  of  courses  it  fits  very  well  all  the  old 
requirements. 
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Dr.  Claxton.  Do  you  have  many  students  in  the 
summer  quarter? 

Dr.  Peterson.     About  three  hundred. 

Dr.  Goodnow.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  several  places 
where  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  mentioned,  the  words  "of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior"  should  immediately  fol- 
low. 

The  Chairman.     That  change  will  be  made. 

A  Delegate.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  statement  of  principles,  I  would  suggest  the  inser- 
tion of  the  words  "tremendous  issues  involved  in  the"  after 
the  words  "correct  information  concerning  the,"  so  it  will 
read  "to  disseminate  correct  information  concernins:  the 
tremendous  issues  involved  in  the  war  and  to  interpret  its 
meaning." 

The  Chairman,  Unless  there  is  objection,  that  will 
be  adopted. 

Dr.  Richmond.  Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  these 
changes  are  purely  verbal  changes,  I  notice.  I  had  rather 
hoped  we  might  get  through  this  afternoon  without  hav- 
ing too  many  amendments,  but  I  would  suggest  that  we 
strike  out  the  word  "tremendous"  in  the  change  just  sug- 
gested. 

Dr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
amend  that  amendment  by  inserting  the  word  "momentous" 
instead  of  "tremendous."      (Laughter.) 

A  Delegate.  I  would  move  to  amend  that  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  inserting  the 
word  "titanic"  instead  of  either  "momentous"  or  "tremen- 
dous. ' '     ( Laughter. ) 

(Cries  of  "Question!     Question!!") 

Dr.  Goodnow.  Mr,  Chairman,  in  the  third  state- 
ment of  principles  there  is  another  insertion  which  the  com- 
mittee made,  so  that  the  first  line  reads  as  follows: 

"We  believe,  third,  that  in  view  of  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  applied  science  in  the  present  war,  students 
pursuing  technical  courses,"  etc. 

The  Chairman.  That  change  has  been  made.  The 
question  is  called  for.  I  am  going  to  call  for  the  ayes  and 
noes,  and  then,  if  necessary,  call  specifically.  All  those  in 
favor  of  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions 
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Dr.  Thompson.  (Interrupting.)  Mr.  Chairman,  an 
amendment  was  suggested  but  was  not  adopted  because  the 
committee  felt  it  was  not  necessary.  The  amendment  is 
to  one  of  these  resolutions  suggesting  that  military  ser- 
vice be  provided  in  all  the  colleges.  The  persons  who  be- 
long to  certain  denominations  that  are  not  in  favor  of  mili- 
tary training  might  feel  a  little  embarassed  in  voting  for 
this  special  resolution,  just  as  it  is,  because  it  might  in- 
volve a  little  contradiction.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  in 
passing  these  resolutions,  as  I  hope  we  shall,  we  do  it  with 
the  understanding  that  the  persons  having  a  membership 
in  such  religious  bodies,  supporting  the  resolutions,  may 
not  be  understood  or  interpreted  as  endorsing  that  particu- 
lar phase  of  it.  I  think  we  ought  to  recognize  the  con- 
science that  would  be  involved  in  a  declaration  of  vote 
there,  whereas  there  would  be  a  very  cordial  support  of 
the  general  program  otherwise. 

The  Chairman.  That  statement  will  be  made  a  part 
of  the  minutes  of  this  meeting,  and  it  will  be  understood 
as  Doctor  Thompson  has  stated. 

Dr.  McMichael.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ask  a 
question  with  reference  to  that  provision.  Is  there  any 
likelihood  that  the  War  Department  hereafter  will  furnish, 
officers  and  equipment  as  it  did,  I  think,  previous  to  this 
year? 

The  Chairman.  That  was  taken  up  to  some  degree 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  will  be  a  detail  which  will 
come  up  with  the  committee  for  discussion  with  the  War 
Department.  That  will  come  under  the  relations  of  the 
War  Department  and  the  committee. 

The  question  is  called  for.  All  those  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  the  resolutions  will  say  "Aye."  (The  ayes 
responded.)  Those  opposed?  (No  response.)  It  is  a 
unanimous  vote.  The  resolutions  are  unanimously  adopt- 
ed. 

(The  preamble,  statement  of  principles,  and  resolu- 
tions as  finally  adopted  read  as  follows)  : 

"Preamble" 

*Tn  the  supreme  crisis  that  confronts  the  nation,  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  America  have  the  single-mind- 
ed thought  and  passion  to  summon  to  the  country's  service 
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every  resource  at  their  command,  to  offer  to  their  nation 
their  full  strength  without  reservation,  and  to  consecrate 
anew  their  every  power  to  the  high  task  of  securing  for 
all  mankind  those  ideas  and  ideals  that  gave  them  birth 
and  out  of  which  have  grown  their  most  precious  tra- 
ditions. 

"In  order  that  such  service  may  be  most  intelligently 
developed  and  applied  the  following  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples is  respectfully  suggested. 

"Statement  of  Principles" 

"It  is  our  judgment  that  our  colleges,  universities,  and 
other  schools,  should  so  organize  their  work  that  in  all 
directions  they  may  be  of  the  greatest  possible  use  to  the 
country  in  its  present  crisis. 

"We  therefore  believe,  first,  that  all  young  men  below 
the  age  of  liability  to  the  selective  draft  and  those  not 
recommended  for  special  service,  who  can  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunities  offered  by  our  colleges  should  be  urged 
so  to  do  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  render  the  most 
effective  service,  both  during  the  full  period  of  the  war 
and  in  the  trying  times  which  will  follow  its  close. 

"We  believe,  second,  that  all  colleges  and  universities 
should  so  modify  their  calendars  and  curricula  as  will 
most  fully  subserve  the  present  needs  of  the  nation  and 
untilize  most  profitably  the  time  of  the  students  and  the 
institutional  plant,  force,  and  equipment.  With  this  end 
in  view,  we  suggest  that,  as  an  emergency  measure,  the 
colleges  consider  the  advisability  of  dividing  the  college 
year  into  four  quarters  of  approximately  twelve  weeks 
each,  and  that,  where  necessary  courses  be  repeated  at  least 
once  a  year  so  that  the  college  course  may  be  best  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  food  production. 

"We  believe,  third,  that  in  view  of  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  applied  science  in  the  present  war,  students  pur- 
suing technical  courses,  such  as  medicine,  agriculture,  and 
engineering,  are  rendering,  or  are  to  render,  through  the 
continuance  of  their  training,  services  more  valuable  and 
efficient  than  if  they  were  to  enroll  in  military  and  naval 
service  at  once. 

"We  believe,  fourth,  that  the  Government  should  pro- 
vide or  encourge  military  training  for  all  young  men  in 
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college  by  retired  officers  of  the  army  and  national  guard 
or  by  other  persons  competent  to  give  military  instruction, 
and  that  the  colleges  should  include,  as  a  part  of  their 
course  of  study,  teaching  in  military  science  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Act  of  June, 
1916, 

"We  believe,  fifth,  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  States  Relations 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Research,  in- 
cluding Engineering  and  Education,  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  should  be  the 
medium  of  communication  between  the  Federal  depart- 
ments and  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try. 

"Finally  we  believe  that  an  educational  responsibility 
rests  on  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  to  disseminate 
correct  information  concerning  the  issues  involved  in  the 
war  and  to  interpret  its  meaning. 

"Resolutions  Recommended  for  Adoption** 

"I.  Resolved  that  we  request  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion to  recommend  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense  that 
it  approve  the  plan  of  developing  and  issuing  at  once 
through  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  States  Relations  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Education 
Section  of  the  Committee  on  Science,  Engineering  and 
Education,  of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  a  statement  of  a  comprehensive  policy 
of  cooperation  between  the  Government  and  the  universi- 
ties, colleges,  and  other  schools,  which  will  make  for  the 
most  effective  use  of  these  institutions  throughout  the 
duration  of  the  war.  The  statement  should  be  accom- 
panied by  suggestions  to  be  as  explicit  as  possible  in  re- 
gard to 

"i.  The  plans  of  the  Government  in  all  its  depart- 
ments for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  so  far  as 
they  concern  the  colleges  and  universities. 
"2.  The  best  methods  developed  by  the  education- 
al institutions  of  the  allied  countries  to  meet 
war  conditions. 
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"3.  The  ways  in  which  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  country  can  best  organize  to  ful- 
fill the  needs  of  the  Government. 

"II.  Resolved  that  we  request  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion to  recommend  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense  that 
it  approve  a  plan  whereby  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  shall,  after  consultation  with 
Federal  departments  and  educational  officers  throughout 
the  country,  keep  tlie  educational  institutions  informed  of 
the  needs  for  technical,  military  and  general  training  which 
the  schools  and  colleges  may  wisely  undertake  to  fulfill  and 
that  the  States  Relations  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  take  similar  action  as  regards  agricultural 
needs;  both  these  actions  to  be  taken  in  consultation  with 
the  Educational  Section  of  the  Committee  on  Science,  En- 
gineering and  Education  of  the  Advisory  Commission. 

"III.  Resolved  that  we  request  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission to  recommend  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
that  it  request  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  States  Relations  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  bring  together  from  time  to 
time,  as  may  seem  expedient,  groups  of  educational  officers 
with  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission for  the  consideration  of  the  best  methods  of  main- 
taining, adjusting,  and  strengthening  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  country,  in  order  to  meet  the  emergencies  of 
the  war  and  to  plan  for  the  period  following  the  war. 

'TV.  Resolved,  that  nothing  in  these  resolutions 
shall  be  construed  as  advising  any  change  in  the  legal  or 
administrative  relations  existing  between  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  agricultural  colleges." 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  I  want  you  to  note  that, 
so  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the  greatest  assemblage  of  col- 
lege presidents  in  size,  and  undoubtedly  in  quality,  also, 
that  has  ever  come  together  in  the  United  States.  We  have 
one  hundred  and  eighty,  as  a  rough  count,  of  the  immediate 
administrative  representatives  of  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  it  is  with  the  deepest  feeling  of  appreciation  that 
I  speak  for  my  colleagues,  who  have  done  so  much  in  the 
way  of  getting  such  a  great  group  together  as  this. 
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Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  of  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. Mr.  Chairman,  I  came  a  long  way  to  this  meet- 
ing, and  I  have  been  very  much  disappointed  in  it.  We 
have  passed  one  resohition  here  to  the  effect  that  "We 
beheve  that  an  educational  responsibility  rests  upon  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning  to  disseminate  correct  infor- 
mation concerning  the  issues  involved  in  the  v^ar  and  to 
interpret  its  meaning."  We  had  a  semi-official  statement 
this  morning,  which  I  think  gives  us  absolutely  no  idea  of 
what  the  situation  is  in  regard  to  this  w^ar.  We  are  in  no 
position  to  take  back  with  us  any  accurate  information. 
It  just  happens  that  I  have  come  in  contact  with  men  who 
have  just  returned  from  Europe,  from  Belgium,  from 
France,  from  Russia,  and  from  England,  men  in  a  position 
to  speak,  and  the  stories  that  come  from  them  are  such 
that  I  think  they  ought  to  be  presented  before  this  body. 
This  group  of  men  came  over  on  an  American  vessel,  and 
during  the  first  24  hours  after  that  vessel  left  Liverpool 
there  was  an  S.  O.  S.  call  every  half  hour  from  ships  that 
were  being  destroyed,  and  none  of  those  calls  could  of 
course  be  answered.  If  you  stop  to  think  what  that  means 
in  the  matter  of  the  destruction  of  English  commerce  and 
the  success  of  the  submarines,  you  can  see  that  unless  some- 
thing is  done,  and  done  very  promptly,  we  are  going  to 
be  spending  our  time  after  this  war,  about  which  you  have 
talked  so  much  today,  in  raking  together  a  big  indemnity. 

You  probably  know,  if  you  stop  to  think,  that  France 
is  in  such  position  that  if  she  is  not  helped  by  troops  by 
the  first  of  July,  she  cannot  replace  her  losses  as  she  has 
done  in  the  past.  You  know  something  of  the  people  who 
are  starving  and  dying  in  Belgium,  that  the  amount  of  food 
there  has  been  considerably  curtailed,  and  they  are  now 
eating  up  all  the  animals  there  in  the  hope  that  they  can 
get  them  eaten  before  the  Germans  get  them  into  Germanv. 

We  know  that  the  crops  in  France  and  in  England,  due 
to  the  frost,  are  going  to  be  very  markedly  diminished. 

Where  are  the  ships  coming  from  that  we  are  going 
to  send  to  England  and  to  those  other  countries  to  carry 
our  crops,  to  carry  our  munitions,  to  carry  our  soldiers 
They  simply  do  not  exist.  There  are  some  neutral  ships 
of  about  2,000.000  tonnage — that  could  be  brought  out  by 
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some  pressure  and  made  use  of  during  the  emergency 
which  exists  now.  But  this  emergency  does  not  exist  hiter 
on,  it  exists  right  now. 

These  commissions  come  over  here,  and  we  do  not 
know  what  they  are  saying  or  doing,  but  anybody  who  fol- 
lows the  thing  can  see  they  are  saying  the  condition  is  very 
grave  and  that  we  must  take  hold  and  do  something  with 
it. 

I  had  a  long  talk  this  morning  with  Mr.  Hoover.  I 
have  been  with  him  for  a  couple  days,  and  I  know  that 
he  is  exceedingly  discouraged  and  disheartened  at  the 
whole  situation,  both  on  the  sea  and  abroad,  after  what 
he  sees  when  he  gets  here. 

Coming  here  from  California,  where  we  seem  to  be 
much  more  awake  than  people  think  we  are,  I  had  expected 
here  in  Washington  that  we  at  least  would  find  things 
moving,  and  that  we  would  at  least  get  this  great  country 
of  ours  shaped  up  in  such  way  that  we  could  do  something 
with  it.  All  over  the  country  are  people  ready  to  do  some- 
thing. Volunteer  organizations  are  springing  up  and  the 
material  is  ready  all  over  this  country  for  a  successful  war 
of  a  civilian  type — and  that  is  what  the  war  is  going  to  be 
from  now  on.  Who  should  assemble  these  materials? 
Who  has  assembled  the  material  represented  here? 

Is  this  meeting  a  productive,  constructive  meeting,  or 
is  it  not?  Here  we  are  representing  these  educational  in- 
stitutions. How  constructive  is  the  work  that  we  are  doing 
and  going  to  do?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  in  this  country 
have  got  to  meet  this  situation  and  meet  it  frankly  and 
meet  it  at  once.  We  have  got  to  be  willing  to  throw  over 
some  of  our  bureaucratic  machinery  and  get  right  down 
to  business,  if  we  want  to  take  advantage  of  the  experience 
of  the  allied  governments  which  they  are  giving  to  us,  and 
organize  in  this  country  on  a  basis  so  we  can  really  do 
something.  We  have  the  food  here,  more  than  we  need. 
We  can  supply  it  if  we  have  the  ships.  But  if  we  do  not 
do  these  things  now  and  get  right  into  this  thing  in  the 
most  effective  way,  what  is  going  to  happen  in  three  or 
four  or  five  or  six  months?  We  will  then  either  have  to 
give  up  or  we  will  have  to  fight  our  way  right  through 
years  of  woe  and  misery. 
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I  feel  that  this  body  of  men,  representing  the  intel- 
lectual power  of  America,  ought  to  be  willing  to  put  itself 
on  record  and  to  give  some  advice  on  this  occasion ;  that 
it  ought  to  get  more  distinct  and  definite  information  than 
it  has  received  from  this  Government ;  so  I  wish  to  present 
these  resolutions : 

"Resolved,  that  the  sense  of  this  meeting  is  that  the 
great  immediate  peril  demands  that  the  Government  of 
this  country  be  at  once  organized  on  a  war  council  basis — " 

That  is  the  basis  which  has  been  found  necessary  in 
the  allied  countries.  We  do  not  know  what  the  basis  is  in 
Russia.  We  know  they  present  the  greatest  menace  of  the 
future  of  any  nation  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  We  do 
not  know  how  stable  that  democracy  is.  We  know  Ger- 
many is  not  disturbing  them,  believing  and  hoping  that  the 
thing  that  usually  happens  with  revolutions  will  happen 
there,  and  that  the  internal  discord  will  prevent  Russia 
from  being  much  of  a  factor  in  this  matter.  Outside  of 
Russia  a  war  council,  with  immediate  power  to  act  and 
to  cut  red  tape,  is  the  thing  that  does  the  work.  When  a 
proposition  comes  up  before  the  War  Council  of  England, 
it  is  settled.  These  men  meet,  and  when  a  problem  is  pre- 
sented to  them  they  settle  it  and  ring  a  bell  and  tell  some- 
body to  go  ahead  and  do  it,  and  it  is  done.  That  is  the 
reason  why  England  is  becoming  effective.     To  repeat — 

"Resolved,  that  the  sense  of  this  meeting  is  that  the 
great  immediate  peril  demands  that  the  Government  of  this 
country  be  at  once  organized  on  a  war  council  basis,  the 
President,  as  head  of  such  council,  to  have  those  extraor- 
dinary functions  permissible  and  requisite  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States.  That  the  National  Defense 
Council  be  requested  to  urge  upon  the  Government  the  cen- 
tralization of  the  new  power  needed  in  this  country  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  and  that  there  be  imme- 
diately established,  regardless  of  partisan  lines,  three  new 
emergency  positions,  under  the  President,  first  for  the  full 
control  of  munitions,  second,  for  the  full  control  of  ship- 
ping, and  third,  for  the  full  control  of  food." 

Dr.  Foster,  of  Reed  College.  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I,  too,  have  come  a  long  distance.  I  came  here  from  Port- 
land, Oregon.     I  have  exactly  the  same  feeling  that  has 
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just  been  expressed.  I  wandered  around  here  all  the  fore- 
noon listening  to  a  lot  of  commonplaces.  We  did  not  need 
to  come  here  to  listen  to  anything  like  that.  We  have 
adopted  some  printed  resolutions.  The  Chairman  has  just 
stated  that  this  is  the  greatest  meeting  of  college  presidents 
that  has  ever  been  held.  Perhaps  that  is  quite  true,  but  I 
feel  that  the  country  would  have  a  right  to  say,  if  we  leave 
Washington  now  with  nothing  more  to  say  than  these  reso- 
lutions which  we  have  adopted,  what  they  usually  say  of 
a  meeting  of  college  presidents  and  professors — "They  are 
academic,  and  have  no  practical  connection  with  or  knowl- 
edge of  the  immediate  issues  as  they  are." 

I  feel  that  the  most  outstanding  point  in  America  to- 
day is  the  inefficiency  with  which  we  are  trying  to  meet 
these  issues,  and  the  next  is  that  the  people  all  over  the 
country,  the  most  able  men  in  every  walk,  are  willing  to 
drop  everything  and  give  their  service  to  the  Government, 
if  somebody  will  only  call  them  and  give  them  authority 
to  do  something.  They  do  not  get  that  authority.  The 
kind  of  general  talk  about  it  and  not  getting  down  to  any- 
thing definite  that  we  have  had  here  in  this  meeting,  is 
the  same  sort  of  thing  I  have  seen  everywhere.  If  I  cor- 
rectly interpret  the  feeling  of  the  country,  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific,  it  is  as  given  to  us  by  Dr.  Wilbur,  and 
I  certainly  hope  this  meeting  of  college  presidents  will  not 
adjourn  today,  but  that  we  shall  consider  that  this  is  just 
the  beginning  of  the  service  which  we  ought  to  try  at  this 
crisis  to  render  to  the  country,  and  that  we  ought  to  stay 
here  all  night  and  go  on  all  day  tomorrow  and  leave  these 
pleasant  commonplaces  and  greetings,  and  so  forth,  aside 
and  behind.  I  feel  that  all  we  have  done  up  to  this  point 
is  just  preliminary,  and  that  we  are  just  about  ready  to 
get  down  to  considering  the  issues  which  face  this  country 
and  the  duty  that  the  supposed  leaders  of  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  country  have  in  this  crisis. 

I  therefore  second  the  motion  made  by  Dr.  Wilbur. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  when  this  matter  comes 
up,  it  must  come  under  some  other  chairmanship  than  that 
of  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Commission.  We  are  speci- 
fically not  to  recommend  and,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  have 
never  recommended  Congressional  action.    We  are  advisers 
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to  the  Cabinet  and  to  the  President.  We  do  not  recommend 
in  any  way  Congressional  action.  We  have  the  right  to 
bring  groups  togther  to  formulate  policies  and  to  recom- 
mend policies  to  the  Cabinet  and,  through  them,  to  the 
President;  but  we  do  not  have  the  right  to  recommend 
directly  to  Congress, 

Dr.  Wilbur.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  that 
the  word  "Congress"  be  struck  out  of  the  resolution,  and 
that  it  be  that  we  urge  upon  the  President,  and  so  forth. 

Dr.  Benton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
admit  that  we  have  simply  indulged  in  commonplaces  today. 
We  have  made  certain  declarations  of  principles,  and  the 
machinery  has  been  provided  by  the  Federal  government 
for  the  carrying  out  of  those  general  principles  enunciated 
by  this  body. 

I  move  that  the  resolution  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Dr.  .     I  think  that  every  man  that  heard 

that  speech  this  morning  of  the  Secretary  of  War  will 
agree  with  me  that  it  was  one  of  the  great  utterances  of 
the  day,  and  that  it  had  the  punch.  It  seems  to  me  we  have 
incorporated  into  our  discussions  latterly  some  things  ut- 
terly unworthy  of  us.  We  have  been  listening  to  great 
utterances  and  we  have  not  been  fooling  away  our  time  and 
deporting  ourselves  unworthily  of  the  educational  leader- 
ship we  are  supposed  to  represent. 

Dr.  Crawford.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  understand  fully 
the  meaning  of  the  resolution  read  by  Dr  Wilbur,  I  find 
myself  ready  to  endorse  every  part  of  it.  But  it  does 
seem  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  opportunity  given, 
that  this  paper  ought  to  have  been  discussed  in  the  meet- 
ings prior  to  this  meeting.  Opportunity  was  given  for  any 
additions  or  suggestions  of  any  kind  that  any  member  of 
this  body  might  desire  to  make.  All  these  were  taken  up, 
as  I  understand,  by  the  committee  later  on  and  for  the 
most  part  incorporated.  If  it  is  true,  however,  that  this 
paper  was  before  that  committee  and  the  body  of  it  was 
not  incorporated,  then  it  seems  to  me  quite  competent  for 
it  to  be  presented  here  and  for  us  to  act  upon  it,  saying 
"Aye"  or  "No."  Personally,  I  should  like  very  much  if 
this  body  might  have  seen  its  way  clear  to  most  heartily 
endorse  the  offer  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  to  take  his  100.000 
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men  to  the  front  just  as  soon  as  possible ;  but  we  might  not 
all  agree  upon  that.  However,  for  one,  I  should  most 
heartily  endorse  that  prosposition.  If  this  was  not  pre- 
sented before  the  committee,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  it  is  not  proper  for  us  to  take  it  up  now. 

Dr.  Richmond.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  pass  by  such  a  statement  as  this  without  giving  it 
fair  consideration.  I  do  not  think  the  point  of  time  has 
any  bearing  at  all,  where  we  are  in  such  a  gathering  as 
this  and  if  we  want  to  consider  this  or  anything  else  at 
any  time  we  are  competent  to  do  so.  I  do  not  think  it 
ought  to  be  laid  on  the  table,  because  I  think  it  is  a  fair 
proposition  and  ought  to  be  considered  fairly.  I  think  most 
of  us  will  agree  that  what  we  have  done  today  is  about  all 
we  can  do.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  we  should  like  to  do 
a  great  deal  more  than  we  have  done. 

I  was  in  the  offices  of  the  War  Department  early 
in  the  afternoon  and  they  say  frankly  they  cannot  answer 
my  question.  They  say  frankly,  "We  cannot  tell  you  what 
to  do  with  respect  to  your  colleges."  I  asked  for  the  last 
word  that  has  been  said  on  this  or  that  particular  propo- 
sition. They  say,  "Within  a  month  or  two  the  situation 
may  have  changed  so  that  our  answer  would  be  entirely 
different."  So  after  all,  is  not  our  situation  here  exactly 
the  same  situation  that  prevails  in  all  the  departments  of 
our  National  Government?  It  is  only  fair  to  say  we  are 
facing  a  situation  unprecedented,  not  only  in  policy  but  in 
size,  something  that  this  country  has  never  before  faced 
and  we  have  go  to  adjust  ourselves  to  it  with  patience. 
We  have  got  to  exercise  the  greatest  patience.  I  remember 
the  old  guide  in  the  Adirondacks  always  used  to  say  to  me, 
when  I  was  a  boy,  "If  you  get  lost  and  get  off  the  trail, 
don't  go  on,  but  sit  down  and  stay  where  you  are."  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  adopt  these  resolutions,  because  I 
think  it  will  lead  us  off  the  trail.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
entitled  to  say  to  the  Government  that  they  should  do  this 
radical  thing.  God  forbid  that  such  a  thing  should  be 
necessary.  It  may  be  necessary.  If  we  interest  ourselves, 
undoubtedly  it  will  be  done,  but  what  have  we  to  do?  I 
should  be  glad  to  offer  a  resolution — I  won't,  but  I  might 
(Laughter) — saying  to  the  President  that  we  are  behind 
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him,  saying  to  the  Government  that  we  recognize  the  un- 
precedented problem  they  have  to  face  and  that  we  are 
behind  them.  We  do  not  offer  our  advice.  They  know 
more  than  we  do,  but  if  they  can  use  us  in  any  possible 
way,  we  are  ready  to  be  used.  That  is  about  the  situation 
in  which  we  find  ourselves,  and  that  is  about  what  we  have 
said  in  these  resolutions.  I  do  not  think  this  action  of 
ours  is  so  tremendously  constructive.  The  problems  of  the 
Government  are  titanic.  We  have  gone  about  as  for  as 
we  can  go,  so  I  hope  this  resolution  will  be  defeated. 

Dr.  Thompson.  There  may  be  some  embarrassment 
about  the  situation,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  entirely 
courteous  to  refer  tliis  resolution  to  the  committee  that 
has  been  suggested.  I  submit  that  with  some  hesitation, 
because  I  see  I  am  appointed  one  of  the  committee.  Never- 
theless, I  am  in  cordial  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  that 
resolution,  but  I  am  not  advised  as  to  the  technical  point 
involved.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  Conference  wants 
the  committee  to  do  any  more  than  informally  suggest.  I 
do  not  know  what  we  should  do,  but  it  seems  to  me,  rather 
than  throw  it  on  the  table  or  under  the  table,  we  should 
give  it  to  a  committee  which  is  representative  of  this  asso- 
ciation, that  it  might  have  some  further  consideration  if 
the  Association  feels  that  it  cannot  now  adopt  the  resolu- 
tion. I  am  not  passing  upon  that  question.  If  the  Asso- 
ciation feels  it  cannot  adopt  the  resolution,  I  think  the  re.so- 
lution  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  some  other  treat- 
ment than  just  throwing  it  on  the  table  or  under  the  table. 

Dr. .     Mr.  Chairman,  I  second  the  motion 

that  this  be  referred  to  a  committee.  I  am  sure  there  is 
very  much  in  this  statement  of  President  Wilbur  with 
which  we  may  individually  sympathize,  and  yet  it  seems  to 
me  it  would  be  wiser  to  follow  these  general  resolutions. 
There  is  nothing  to  hinder  this  body  being  called  together 
again.  There  is  certainly  nothing  so  important  before  our 
colleges  as  this.     I  second  President  Thompson's  motion. 

Dr.  Wilbur.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  say  that  this  was 
referred  to  Dr.  Goodnow,  and  he  said  it  should  be  brought 
up  in  general  meeting  and  could  not  come  before  the  com- 
mittee. I  have  no  objection  whatsoever  to  having  this  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  and  carefully  discussed.     My  idea 
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was  largely  to  bring  this  matter  up  in  such  a  way  that  it 
would  necessarily  have  to  be  considered  by  each  one  of  us. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  want  to  say  one  thing  as  re- 
gards the  limitations  of  the  Advisory  Commission.  A  mat- 
ter which  has  to  do  with  the  legislative  end,  a  recommen- 
dation to  Congress,  whether  it  is  directly  in  the  form  of 
a  resolution  which  is  not  under  Executive  control,  does 
not  belong  primarily  in  the  Advisory  Commission.  That 
is  entirely  true.  I  want  to  make  that  point  clear  at  the 
start.  It  may  be  considered  from  its  executive  as  well  as 
from  its  legislative  point  of  view,  but  when  it  comes  to 
recommending  legislative  action,  that  cannot  be  done.  We 
exist  specifically  as  an  advisory  commission  to  that  Coun- 
cil. It  has  been  determined  that  that  means  we  advise  for 
the  executive  end  and  do  not  recommend  for  legislative 
action.  We  recommend  to  the  Executive  merely.  There  is 
a  specific  ruling  on  that  point. 

Dr.  McMillan.  Would  not  this  committee,  to  which 
it  is  proposed  to  refer  this,  have  the  same  limitation? 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  we  cannot  recom- 
mend legislation. 

Dr.  McMillan.  The  motion  was  made  and  second- 
ed to  lay  the  resolutions  on  the  table.  I  do  not  desire  to 
call  anybody  to  order,  but  I  do  not  believe  a  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  is  debatable. 

Dr.  Benton.  As  long  as  I  made  the  motion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  am  not  insistent  upon  strict  parliamentary 
procedure,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  withdraw  it,  because 
I  feel  that  that  is  only  just ;  but  I  should  like  the  motion 
made  by  President  Thompson  to  be  considered. 

Dr.  Morgan.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  who 
just  raised  the  point  against  the  discussion  has  already  dis- 
cussed it  twice,  I  think  him  hardly  fair.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  here  to  discuss  the  relation  of  the  college  to  the 
war,  and  of  the  war  to  the  college  and  to  education.  We 
are  not  here  to  discuss  the  legislative  side  or  the  conduct 
of  the  war  at  all.  It  seems  to  me  that,  however  proper 
these  things  may  be  under  other  conditions,  they  are  alto- 
gether out  of  place  here,  and  that  the  only  thing  that  we 
can  do  is  to  lay  this  on  the  table  and  quit  discussing  the 
political  side  of  this  matter  of  the  conduct  of  the  war.     As 
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I  understand  the  call,  the  purpose  for  getting  us  together 
was  entirely  educational. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  purpose  of  the  call. 
Dr.  Morgan.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  altogether 
improper  for  us,  called  together  as  we  are,  to  discuss  the 
method  of  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  I  know  that  my 
friend  was  right  when  he  said  we  are  altogether  out  of 
order  to  discuss  this.  But  I  think  there  should  be  some 
way  we  could  get  this  on  the  table  and  get  out  of  this 
political  discussion. 

Dr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  ask  whether 
the  motion  is  in  order  in  this  meeting.  It  is  equivalent  to 
what  is  called  in  a  parliamentary  assemblage  a  vote  of  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  Government.  It  is  improper  for  us  to 
ask  you,  a  representative  of  the  Government  here,  to  enter- 
tain any  such  motion.  I  think  it  is  out  of  order  and  should 
not  appear  in  the  minutes  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  President  McMillan 
has  stated  the  matter  correctly.  We  have  made  this  almost 
a  seminar.  We  have  endeavored  in  every  possible  way  to 
allow  every  possible  point  of  view  to  come  before  the  meet- 
ing, but  it  is  highly  improper  for  me,  as  chairman  of  this 
Conference,  to  consider  any  question  of  a  vote  of  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  Government. 

Dr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  we  ad- 
journ. 

Several  Delegates.    I  second  the  motion !    I  second 

the  motion! 

Dr.  McMillan.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  ruling 

on  my  point. 

Dr.  Thompson.     Mr.  Chairman,  a  motion  to  adjourn 

is  not  debatable. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  a  motion  has  been  made 
to  adjourn,  and  a  motion  to  adjourn  is  not  debatable.  That 
motion  must  be  put.  The  question  is.  Shall  we  adjourn? 
Those  in  favor  of  adjournment  will  say  "Aye."  (The  ayes 
responded.)  Those  opposed  "No."  (The  noes  respond- 
ed.) The  Chair  is  in  doubt.  All  those  in  favor  of  ad- 
journment will  rise  and  stand  until  counted  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(The  Secretary  made  the  count.) 
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Those  opposed  to  adjournment  will  now  rise  and  stand 
until  counted. 

(The  Secretary  made  the  count.) 

The  Secretary  informs  me  that  the  count  shows  46 
voting  in  favor  of  adjournment  and  94  voting  against  ad- 
journment. The  motion  to  adjourn  is,  therefore,  not  car- 
ried. 

Dr.  McMillan.  Gentlemen,  it  was  worth  while  los- 
ing the  motion  to  be  thoughtful  and  courteous  to  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  called  us  together. 

Dr.  Crawford.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of  order.  I 
rise  to  ask  the  Chair  whether  the  gentleman  desires  to  make 
a  motion. 

Dr.  McMillan,     I  do. 

Dr.  Crawford.  Then  I  rise  to  this  point  of  order, 
that  there  is  a  question  already  before  the  house.  A  motion 
was  made  to  adjourn,  or,  rather,  a  motion  was  made  and 
seconded  that  this  paper  be  referred  to  the  committee  al- 
ready appointed.  There  was  before  that  a  motion  of 
adjournment  before  the  house.  My  point  is  that  there  is  a 
question  now  before  the  house  which  ought  to  be  disposed 
of. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  must  speak  to  the 
question. 

A  Gentleman.     You  ruled  that  was  not  before  us. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  question  before  the 
house. 

A  Gentleman.     The  question  is  not  debatable. 

Dr.  Crawford.  I  understand,  but  is  there  not  a  ques- 
tion before  the  house  that  the  paper  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  out  of  order,  because  the 
committee  is  part  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

Dr.  Crawford.  But  I  understand  you  to  rule  that 
with  the  change  made,  eliminating  the  word  "Congress," 
it  would  be  referred  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  McMillan  arose  to  a  point  of 
order,  that  the  entire  statement  amounted  to  a  vote  of  lack 
of  confidence,  and  on  that  point  of  order  I  ruled  that  it 
could  not  come  to  us  as  representatives  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 
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Dr.  Crawford.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to 
persist,  but  my  understanding  was  that  you  ruled  that  it 
was  improper  for  us  to  act  upon  this  while  in  that  form. 

The  Chairman.     No,  that  was  not  the  ruling. 

Dr.  Crawford.  We  understood  you  to  assent  to  that. 
I  certainly  did.  Later  was  not  that  the  ruling  in  the  case  of 
the  gentleman  over  here? 

The  Chairman.     Dr.  McMillan. 

Dr.  Crawford.  Yes,  that  we  could  not  take  action, 
but  would  it  not  be  proper  to  refer  this  paper  to  the  com- 
mittee without  taking  action  on  it?  That  is  not  taking 
action. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  suggest  that  that  is  taking 
action,  I  feel  without  any  question?  If  this  body  should 
refer  that  paper  to  the  committee,  it  then  refers  it  to  a  part 
of  the  Federal  Government.  It  seems  to  me  that  with  the 
rulings  which  have  already  occurred  as  regards  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense,  it  is  referring  to  an  officer  of  the 
Government,  to  a  sub-committee  of  a  portion  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, a  question  of  lack  of  confidence.  If  any  group 
not  called  together  with  the  assent  and  approval  of  the 
Federal  Government  desires  to  take  that  matter  up,  it  is 
entirely  within  their  rights.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
within  my  right  as  Chairman  to  accept  a  vote  upon  this 
matter,  referring  it  to  a  committee  of  which  I  am  the  chair- 
man. I  think  President  McMillan's  motion  should  be 
stated.  I  am  going  to  return  and  say  that  President  Mc- 
Millan has  the  floor. 

Dr.  Crawford.  I  do  not  want  to  persist.  (Laughter.) 
I  am  not  going  to.  But  I  do  desire  to  question  that  deci- 
sion. It  seems  to  me  that  the  referring  of  a  matter  to  a 
committee  is  not  taking  action  upon  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  taking  action  if  the 
committee  were  a  part  of  the  body.  If  a  special  committee 
is  appointed,  if  you  desire  to  appoint  a  committee  of  your 
own  body,  and  not  my  committee,  it  would  be  proper  for 
them  to  consider  that.  But  my  committee  is  a  sub-commit- 
tee of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

Dr.  Crawford.  Then  if  it  is  in  order,  I  move  to 
amend  the  motion  by  referring  this  to  a  special  committee. 
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The  Chairman.     That  would  be  the  only  possibility. 
It  could  not  be  referred  to  my  committee. 
Dr.  Wilbur.     Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  I  think  President  AIcMillan,  as  it 
stands  at  present,  has  the  floor.  I  have  not  heard  a  second 
to  Dr.  Crawford's  motion. 

Dr.  McMillan.  The  resolution  which  I  wanted  to 
introduce  I  had  hoped  might  be  the  very  last  resolution 
before  adjournment.  It  was  just  simply  that  we  had  en- 
joyed here  today  a  very  great  pleasure,  an  opportunity  of 
conference  and  fellowship,  and  we  were  the  guests  at  a 
delightful  luncheon  of  some  very  charming  and  delightful 
hosts  who  entertained  us,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  a  group 
of  American  college  presidents  want  to  return  to  their 
homes  without  at  least  being  courteous  enough  to  say 
"Thank  you."     (Applause.) 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  introduce  this  resolution, 
that  the  presidents  of  the  American  colleges  and  universities 
here  assembled  do  express  our  sincere  appreciation  and  our 
grateful  thanks  to  the  committee  who  arranged  this  pro- 
gram, called  us  together  for  this  discussion  today,  and  the 
hosts  who  provided  for  us  the  delightful  luncheon  and  fel- 
lowship at  the  noon  hour, 

(The  resolution  was  seconded.) 

A  Gentleman.  I  am  going  to  ask  that  there  be  in- 
cluded in  that  motion  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Secre- 
Baker  for  his  attendance  and  address  this  morning. 

Dr.  McMillan.  I  will  be  most  happy  to  have  that 
added. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  ask  Dr.  Mieklejohn 
to  take  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Mieklejohn.     Are  you  ready  to  vote  upon  it? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  much  dis- 
tressed over  the  present  situation  in  this  conference  of  col- 
lege presidents.  We  are  now  just  about  to  close  our  con- 
ference here  and  our  deliberations  with  a  covert  suggestion, 
at  least,  of  a  lack  of  confidence  in  President  Wilson  and 
our  National  Government  in  conduct  of  the  war. 

(Cries  of  "No,  no.") 

Dr.  Mieklejohn.  May  I  suggest  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter  that  is  now  before  us? 
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Dr.  Taylor.     Pardon  me. 

Dr.  Mieklejohn.    At  least,  so  far  as  you  have  gone. 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  this  expression. 
I  do  not  think  this  conference  as  a  conference  intends  for 
one  single  moment  to  make  any  such  suggestion. 

(Cries  of  "Question.") 

Dr.  Thompson.  I  should  like  to  add  to  that,  "And 
for  the  courteous  and  judicial  presidency  of  Dr.  Godfrey 
over  the  committee." 

(The  motion  having  been  put,  w^as  unanimously  car- 
ried.) 

(It  was  thereupon  moved  and  seconded  that  the  meet- 
ing adjourn.) 

The  Chairman  (Dr.  Godfrey).  I  must  express  my 
appreciation  for  that  word,  and  let  me  say  again  that  it  is 
the  wonderful  work  in  the  last  month  of  all  people  who 
have  worked  on  this  who  have  made  it  possible.  There, 
have  been  twenty  men  who  have  given  their  time,  coming 
to  Washington  at  a  moment's  notice,  on  telegraphic  request, 
who  have  worked  night  and  day  to  get  this  thing  through 
in  the  last  month,  and  make  it  possible,  and  it  is  to  them 
that  you  should  give  the  deepest  appreciation  and  deepest 
thanks,  as  I  certainly  do. 

(A  motion  to  adjourn  having  been  carried,  the  meet- 
ing was  declared  adjourned.) 
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Report  of  the  Proceedings  of-  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  in  the  United  States  of  America 

FIRST  DAY 

MORXING  SESSIOX,  MOXDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  1918. 

President  Benson.  Gentlemen,  the  Sixteenth  Session  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  will  be  in  order.  First,  we  will  listen  to  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Report  of  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  State 

Universities,  1918 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Association  took  place  in  the  city 
of  Washington  in  May  of  1917.  The  ocea&ion  of  the  meeting 
and  the  results  that  followed  from  it,  or  the  lack  of  them,  are  no 
doubt  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  members.  It  was  a  gathering  of 
the  college  presidents  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  consid- 
ering tho  proposals  of  a  sub-committee  of  the  Council  of  De- 
fense. While  little  or  nothing  came  directly  from  it,  neverthe- 
less it  may  be  said,  that  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Special  Training  was  the  outcome  of  the  committee 
that  finally  evolved  from  the  organization  of  the  sub-committee 
of  the  meeting  in  May.  Correspondence  among  the  members  of 
the  Association  developed  a  considerable  unity  of  opinion  that  it 
was  not  desirable  in  view  of  the  many  calls  upon  them  to  hold 
the  usual  annual  meeting  in  November.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  feeling  no  meeting  was  called  this  past  year. 

Events  have  made  the  gathering  of  this  year  possibly  the 
most  important  meeting  that  the  Association  has  ever  held. 
How  important,  is  reflected  in  the  character  of  the  progi'am 
which  centers  about  the  war  and  its  effect  upon  the  problems  of 
education.  Very  fortunately,  members  of  the  War  Department 
Committee  on  Education  and  Special  Training,  and  members  of 
the  advisory  committee  of  the  body,  the  British  Universities 
Mission  have  accepted  places  upon  the  program  and  given  to  it 
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an  unusual  promise  of  helpful  discussion.  Tlie  fact  that  the  war 
lias  come  to  a  conclusion  that  was  impossible  to  foresee  a  mont.. 
ago,  places  heavy  responsibilities  upon  the  Association  not  only 
in  the  matters  of  adjusting  the  affairs  of  the  institutions  over 
which  its  members  preside,  but  in  giving  wise  direction  to  the 
reconstruction  of  education  that  is  bound  not  only  to  take  a  now 
form  in  the  different  states  but  also  in  the  nation  as  welL 
Whether  new  committees  of  this  Association  should  be  created 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  these  problems  is  a  matter  the  Asso- 
ciation should  give  most  earnest  consideration. 

There  hag  been  some  inquiry  whether  the  Association,  in 
view  of  the  niany  organizations  in  the  field  s'hould  enter  into 
the  seduction  of  being  more  useful.  It  certainly  appeared  that 
there  were  so  many  calls  upon  the  members  that  any  reduction  of 
their  number  would  count  more  for  the  salvation  of  members 
than  any  real  results  that  might  accrue  from  larger  activities. 
Certainly,  the  Association  with  its  meager  funds  could  not  go 
far  in  working  out  problems  which  were  already  in  the  hands  of 
government  agencies,  special  societies  and  other  organizations. 
But  there  are,  however,  matters  of  great  interest  and  vital  con- 
cern. Some  of  these  may  be  briefly  enumerated.  -Public  aid 
from  the  federal  treasury  to  both  public  and  sectarian  institu- 
tions; military  training  and  compulsory  military  service;  reor- 
ganization of  the  curieula  in  view  of  the  war  situation;  rear- 
rangement of  the  scheme  of  entrance  conditions';  supervised 
study;  engineering  education;  federal  department  of  education 
and  engineering  research  maintained  by  federal  aid  and  super- 
vised by  federal  authority.  Xor  is  the  new  federal  legislation  in 
the  form  of  the  Smith-Hughes  bill  to  be  overlooked  in  the  over- 
whelming interests  of  the  war.  The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  was  to  be  represented  upon  this  program,  but  due  to 
illness  among  the  staff,  and  the  meeting  of  the  agents  of  the 
board  in  Washington  at  the  same  time  as  this  meeting  it  was  im- 
possible to  secure  representatives  upon  the  program. 

It  would  be  a  real  oversight  to  omit  reference  to  presence 
upon  the  program  of  the  members  of  the  British  Universities 
Mission,  who  are  now  visiting  in  this  country.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  Professor  Schofield,  of  Harvard  University,  and  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Butler  of  the  British  Bureau  of  Information,  their 
itinerary  was  so  arranged  as  to  fit  in  with  the  dates  of  this  meet- 
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ing.  I  am  sure  the  Association  apprciiaU's  ilic  honor  and  the 
opportunity  of  conferring  with  the  niemljers  of  the  Mission  as 
well  as  ln-arin{j[  from  them  regarding  the  problems  of  education 
in  (Jreat  Britain.  Tiie  tlianks  of  the  Association  are  also  due  to 
the  University  CTuh  of  Chicago  for  the  invitation  to  attend  the 
luncheon  tendered  in  honor  of  tJie  distinguished  Mission  from 
abroad. 

The  financial  duties  of  the  Secretary  are  easily  disposed  of 
in  a  few  wonls.  The  receipts  for  the  year,  including  the  sales 
of  back  files  of  the  proceedings,  were  $885.00.  To  this  sum  is  to 
be  added  the  balance  from  the  previous  year,  $109.13,  making 
the  total  $Ji;»}.3;5.  The  expenditures  for  the  year  were  $Tof5.17. 
In  tliis  amount  there  appears  a  new  item  of  $100.00  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Council  on  Education.  The  l>alance  remaining 
in  the  treasury  is  $239. IG. 

Two  weeks  ago  tlie  jmblic  press  of  the  country  carried  the 
news  of  the  death  of  President  Graham  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  His  death  was  unexpected  and  was  a  great 
slKick  to  his  friends  in  the  Association.  Though  a  young  man 
and  a  member  of  the  A.s.'sociation  but  a  few  years,  he  had  en- 
deared himself  to  every  member  by  his  ability,  good  sense  and 
kindly  disposition.  In  May  of  this  year  a  former  meml>er  of  the 
Ag^sociation.  President  Gault,  died  in  .Sumner,  Washington.  I 
have  also  to  announce  since  the  last  meeting  the  death  of  for- 
mer President  Benjamin  J.  Andrews.  Changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  presidential  ollice  of  a  number  of  state  universities- 
Prt'sident  Duniway,  of  the  University  of  Wyoming,  rc.'igned  to 
be<t^)me  [>resident  of  Colorado  College.  President  Kane  after 
an  interim  as  president  of  Olivet  C\)llege,  returns  to  the  -Asso- 
ciation as  I'lX'sident  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota.  Pres- 
ident Nelson  succeeded  President  Duniway  at  Wyoming,  Pres- 
itieiit  Lindley  takes  fhe  place  of  President  lirannon  at  Idaho, 
and  President  Walter  C.  Clarke  j!uccee<ls  President  Hendricks 
at  the  University  of  Nevada.* 

It  gf»es  without  saying  that  the  work  of  the  committees 
have  been  iiiterrui)ted  by  the  changing  events  of  the  war.  A 
good  example  of  this  statement  is  to  be  seen  in  the  proldems 
of  the  committee  on   the  reorirani/.ation  of  education.     Pretlv 
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•Klnce     the     m<-ftltiir     Prculrtent     Chan,    R     VanHli««'.    W'lRconnln.   died 
Nov.   19.   1918.  and   President  Brown  Ajtcb.  Tennessee,  Jan.  Z2.  1919. 
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auuek  vrhaA  iiibat  oomiaittee  lha«  been  ftallkioig  about  for  Be^e^■a] 
jfeare  iba«  ibeeoa  ibjouglrt  ito  ipaee  1%  tthe  "Wiar..  ITiie  m&rk  'Otf  otber 
leomaiiittee*  ita«  been  affected  in  itJhe  same  wa}'.  By  the  vith- 
idi'aiw:al  <Q!f  B-x.  ^"inoent  from  the  A«8oeiation  the  organization  has 
'been  ieft  i;^-ithout  a  representatiTe  to  the  council  of  the  Medical 
Education  rof  the  American  Medical  Association.  At  the  last 
meeting  proTision*  were  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  member 
of  the  Commifieian  'Goa  iPensionB  rand  Insurance.  At  the  request 
ctf  the  IPrefiident,  IDir.  PuniAray  represented  the  Association  in 
the  ideOibearations  of  the  ibody  iamd  his  irepoiit  'is  now  a:vrail'able  in 
the  Hast  annual  report  of  the  (Oaxnegie  iFoundation  f^oo-  the  Ad- 
yaneement  («tf  T<eaehing. 

WMl*  Ihe  JB  met  hme  tto  make  the  ir€?pOTlt,  Bir.  Fritehett,  of 
tlihe  damegiie  IFoiindatioin,  rupon  ithe  iTecfueet  rsi  the  Seci-etary  has 
sent  ;a  representatiT^e  from  the  "SSew  luoxk  office  to  present  the 
plans  'of  the  i^w  looirporation  for  the  insurance  of  teadhers.  In 
Jranuary  («f  this  yearr  a  meeting  was  called  ;at  (Ohiieago  to  con- 
sider the  amalgamation  'of  different  associations  in  earrring  on 
the  educational  pj-oblems  lardsing  firom  the  war.  At  that  meet- 
mg  the  Association  of  American  Umi^^ersities,  Trhe  American 
(GoUege  Association  and  the  Ivattjional  Association  of  State  Uni- 
weiraitieB  w-eise  arepresemted.  TTlae  -outcome  (oif  thedir  idelliberations 
was  the  organization  -of  the  Amerieaaa  iCounoil  mn.  JEdueation. 
This  organi-zation  'estaiblifihed  offices  mt  Wadhin^ton,  with  IPires- 
ideut  ©..  -S..  (Cowling,  (crf  Carleton  (CdllegB,  .&=,  president,  and 
IPresident  IPmince  JL.  (Gamgolbell,  -of  the  Umii^vrerfiity  'of  'Oregon,  as 
«ecr€tar}-treaBurer.  What  it  has  dome  is  wel  tknown  to  the 
member-6.  Ulhe  suppoirt  it)f  this  Association  was  tendered  by 
IPresident  IBenton,  and  a  payimemt fof -fl'OO  naade  to  the  support  of 
its  work  by  his  anthoidty. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
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RECEIPTS 

Balance  in  treasury  May  1,  1917,  as  shown  by 

Treasurer's  report    $109.43 

Proceeds  of  note,  Scandinavian-American  Bank.  200.00 

Annual  dues,  N'oveniber  and  December,  42  insti- 
tutions at  $15  each,  less  10  ceiits  exchange.  G29.90 

Sale  of  back  numbers  of  transactions  and  pro- 
ceedings, 110  numbers  at  50  cents  eaach  to  .  ' 
the  following  libraries: 

Seattle  Public  Library    $G.0O 

Towa  State  Library   6.00 

University  of  Michigan  Library 1.50 

Boston   Public  Library    G.OO 

Iowa  State  University  Library 1.50 

University  of  North  Carolina  Library 1.50 

Indiana  Univerrfty  Library   3.00 

]\[innesota  Historical  Society   G.OO 

Dartmouth  College  Library   6.00 

'        University  of  Kentucky  Library   4.00 

Oregon  State  Library   2.50 

Brooklyn  Public  Library 5.00 

South  Dakota  State  College  Library 6.00 — $  55.00 


Total    $994.33 

KXPEKDITURES 

Voneher 

No.  Date  To  Whom  For  Amt. 

13 — May   18,    1917 G.    P.    Benton    Telegrams    9   27.M 

14 — May    25,    1917 Postmaster,    University    N. 

Dakota    Postage    lO.OO 

15 — June    6.    1917 University.    N.    Dakota Miscellaneous    Items.        S.5S 

16 — June  12,  1917 Herald  Printing  Co.,  Grand 

Forks.   N.   Dakota Envelopes    and 

Printing    15.25 

17 — June  21,   1917 Percy    E.    Budlong Stenographer 43.75 

18 — August   28,    1917....  Free  Press  Association Letter   Heads   for 

President's  Office..       3.15 
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19 — October  19,   1917 ...  .Herald  Printing  Co.,  Grand 

Porks.    North    Dakota ....  Printing    Proceedings   175.00 

20 — January    5,    1918.  ..  .Herald  Printing  Co.,  Grand 

Forks.  North  Dakota Printing    49.10 

21 — January    15,    1918.  .  .Frank  L.   McVey Travo'ing    Expenses 

to  Chicago    23.38 

22 — January    15,    1918  ..  .University  of  N.  Dakota  ....  Typewriting    4.40 

23 — January    17,    1918 ...  Secretary,    University    of    N 

Dakota    Mimeographing  Ques- 
tionnaire             1.35 

24 — February    6,    1918.  .  .Frank  L.   McVey Freight  on  Office  Ma- 
terial   from    Grand 
Forks,   to  Lexing- 
ton. Ky 14.40 

25 — February    6.    1918  .  .  .i^candinavian — Amer.    Bank. Note    205.85 

2S — ^February    18,    1918  ..  National    Conference    Com. 

on   Standards    Annual   Dues   191S...      10.00 

27 — April    13,    1918 Postmaster.   Lexington,   Ky. Stamps    3.00 

28 — May   6,   1918 Transylvania  Printing  Co. ..  Stationery    for    Secre- 
tary-Treasurer   ....        7.00 

29 — May   28.   1918 Postmaster,   Lexington.   Ky. Stamps     1.50 

SO — June  26,  1918 Emergency        Council        on 

Education    Membership   fees    .  .  .    100.00 

31 — July  15,   1918 Postmaster.   Lexington,   Ky  .Stamps    1.50 

32 — ^August    12,    1918.  ...  Transylvania    Printing   Co.  .Stationery    for    Secre- 
tary-Treasurer    .  .  .        7.50 

33 — Octobers,  1918 Transylvania    Printing   Co.. Binding      Proceedings 

from    1904-1917     ..      10.00 

34 — October  19,  1918....  The    Lane    Press,    Burling- 
ton,   Vermont    Stationery    for   Dr.    G. 

P.    Benton     8.50 

35 — November  2,   1918  ...  Transylvania    Printing   Co.. Printing       invitation.s 

and   tickets  to   ban- 
quet,  and  Program      24.00 


Total    Expenditures     $755. 17 

Total   receipts    $994.33 

Total  expenditures^ To.").!? 


Balance  on  hand   •$239,1G 

Balance    on     liand    as    shown    by     bank 

statement    $239.16 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  statement  of  the 
treasurer  in  May,  1917,  showed  a  balance  of  $109.43.  Owing 
to  the  low  state  of  the  treasury  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  loan 
of  $200  in  order  to  pay  for  the  printing  of  the  proceedings. 
Since  that  time  the  note  has  been  paid  off  and  a  balance  now 
remains  in  the  treasury  of  $239.16.  This  is  due  partly  to  the 
initiation  of  the  cusftom  of  the  sale  of  back  numbers  of  Trans- 
ections and  Proceedings  of  the  Association.  An  income  from 
the  sale  of  these  back  numbers  amounted  to  $.5-5.00,  which  has 
been  added  thi.'*  year.  The  Association  has  paid  a  membersliip 
fee  of  $100  in  the  American  Council  on  Education.  Otherwise 
Iho  cash  balance  would  have  been  $339.16. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

FRANK  1..  :\rcVEY, 

SecrvUinj-Trcasurer. 
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The  Chairman  :  Gentlemen,  will  3'ou  move  to  refer  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  so  far  as  the  financial 
features  are  concerned,  to  an  Auditing  Committee  to  be  ap- 
pointed? 

A  Meimber.  I  move  that  the  report  of  the  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  so  far  as  the  financial  features  are  concerned,  be  re- 
ferred to  an  Auditing  Committee.    The  motion  wa?  carried. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  perliaps  it  might  be  very  appro- 
priate at  this  point,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  active 
members  has  very  recently  died,  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Association,  should  read  the  tribute  that  was  paid  to  him  by  the 
people  of  his  own  State,  to  be  embodied  in  our  proceedings.  I 
will  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  it  now: 

President  McYey  (reading). 


A  SEER  AMOXG  MEX 

Edward  Kidder  Graham,  born  187G,  died  1918.  President 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  a  director  of  the  American 
Universities'  Union  in  Europe,  a  member  of  the  In'ternational 
Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  Eegional  Director  of  the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps  Colleges,  Southeas'tern  Division. 

He  was  stricken  on  the  man-h.  at  the  head  of  hi?  division 
of  war,  in  plague  swept  areas  of  duty.  Wearied  and  worn,  he 
fell  asleep  on  Cbapel  Hill,  October  26,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  institution  that  gave  birth  to  his  ineffable  spirit  and  on  the 
soil  of  the  state  that  gave  birth  to  his  mortal  body. 

Take  him  for  his  all  in  all.  The  Hill  is  not  likely  to  look 
u|)i)ii  liis  like  again. 

Frail  as  a  windflower  in  his  physical  frame,  he  was  strong 
of  soul  as  corps  commanders  are  who  are  born  to  leadership  in 
critical  causes. 

.\  rare  and  radiant  spirit.  Gentle  and  lovable  as  a  woman, 
genial  as  the  sun's  rays,  lilting  as  the  lark,  soaring  as  the  eagle. 

His  visions  of  the  University  as  an  agency  of  service  to  the 
State  and  of  the  State  as  an  agency  of  wholesome  democracy 
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were  mountain-top  visions  that  swept  the  farthest  horizons,  that 
considered  alike  the  inescapable  necessities  of  mortal  time  and 
the  final  values  of  spirit  and  destiny. 

No  man  in  the  South  or  the  Nation  better  knew  the  func- 
tions of  a  state  university.  He  believed  with  all  his  soul  in  the 
physical  sciences — in  the  conquest  of  Nature  for  the  relief  of 
man".-;  estate  in  the  earth ;  and  just  as  strongly  in  the  social 
sciences — in  the  new  humanities  whose  field  is  the  conquest  of 
Human  Nature  for  the  common  weal.  He  treasured  the  classics 
of  every  race  and  all  ages  as  priceless  memorials  of  the  noblest 
in  man,  forged  in  the  fires  of  spirit  by  the  choicest  souls  among 
men.  And  true  to  the  genius  of  his  Scotch  forbears  he  held 
The  Book  to  be  the  classic  of  classics — the  final  source  of  human 
strength  in  the  everlasting  struggle  of  the  Best  with  the  Beast 
in  the  affairs  of  men  and  the  destinies  of  nations. 

.  A  greater,  nobler  University  and  a  greater,  nobler  State — 
these  were  the  soul,  the  very  essence  of  the  being  of  Edward  Kid- 
der Graham.  As  this  institution  and  this  State  move  forward 
in  the  years  to  come  they  will  forever  glimpse  far  in  the  fore  the 
beckoning  hand  of  this  gentle,  sweet  spirit,  this  lover  of  his  kind, 
this  prophet,  priest,  and  king  among  his  fellows.  His  life  brief 
as  it  was  as  men  count  time  is  a  lasting,  everlasting  benediction 
to  the  State  and  the  Nation. 

0  friend  of  our  souls,  our  prayer  in  his  crushing  hour  is 
Tennyson's  prayer  over  Arthur  Hallam's  mortal  clay — 

I  would  the  great  world  grew^  like  thee; 

Who  grewest,  not  alone  in  knowledge  and  in  power. 

But  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour. 

In  reverence  and  in  charity. 
— From  the  University  of  North  Carolina  News  Letter, 

November  6,  1918. 

The  Chairman.  May  we  stand  a  moment  as  a  mark  of  re- 
spect to  our  honored  dead.  Presidents  Graham,  Gault  and  E.  B. 
Andrews.     (The  members  of  the  Association  stood  in  silence). 

Would  it  not  be  appropriate  at  this  time,  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee on  Memorials? 

President  von  Kleinsmid.  I  move  that  the  Chair  ap- 
point such  a  committee.    The  motion  was  carried. 

The  Chairman.     I  am  taking  pleasure  in  appointing  Pres- 
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iJent  Hill  chairman  of  that  committee.  The  other  members  are 
President  Strong  and  President  Currell,  who  will  compose  the 
Committee  on  Memorials. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  will  be  composed  of  Pres- 
ident Ayres.  of  Tennessee,  President  Kane,  of  North  Dakota, 
and  President  James,  of  Illinois. 

The  Committee  on  Audit  will  be  President  Hughes,  of 
Miami  University;  President  Futrall  of  Arkansas,  and  Dean 
Birge,  of  Wisconsin. 

We  will  now  have  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Confer- 
ence with  Other  Associations  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

President  Hill.     Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Universities :   My  report  for  the  year 
is  as  follows : 
To  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities: 

Gentlemen,  my  report  for  the  year  on  the  work  of  other 
educational  associations  must  concern  itself  chiefly  with  the 
Eleventh  Conference  of  the  National  Conference  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  Of  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  this  conference  the  following  would  seem  to  be 
of  most  interest  to  this  Association  : 

1.  In  the  judgment  of  the  National  Conference  Commit- 
tee, military,  naval  or  other  national  service  is  not,  and  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for,  or  equivalent  of  collegiate  or 
professional  education  for  the  purpose  of  credit  toward  gradu- 
ation. 

2.  The  National  Conference  Committee  places  itself  on 
record  as  emphatically  opposed  to  abolishing  the  situdy  of  Ger- 
man in  American  schools  and  colleges.  It  believes  that  not  only 
is  there  much  of  lasting  value  in  German  literature  and  German 
scholarship,  but  that  a  knowledge  of  the  German  language  will 
be  of  very  great  importance  in  the  economic  and  political  re- 
adjustments that  will  follow  the  close  of  the  war. 

3.  The  committee  rofommends  tliat  college  credit  be 
given  for  work  done  in  secondary  schools  only  on  examination, 
and  that  permission  for  such  examination  be  given  only  where 
there   is  evidence  of  thoru  work   under  conijietent   instruction. 
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At  the  request  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
•fation,  tlie  Conference  Committee  appointed  a  sub-committee 
three  years  ago  to  make  a  study  of  nomenclature  in  educational 
institutions.  Tliis  sub-committee  presented  its  first  report  at 
the  meeting  last  March,  and  definitions  of  certain  college  terms 
were  agreed  upon,  closely  in  line  with  nomenclature  alreadv  a]j- 
proved  by  this  Association. 

The  American  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experinient  Stations  at  its  1917  meeting  received  and  approved 
n  report  of  its  Committee  on  College  Organization  and  Policy, 
dealinir  with  Administrative  Organization,  which  will  be  of  in- 
terest  to  members  of  this  Association.  It  refers  to  the  admin- 
istrative relationships  of  research,  teaching  and  extension  work. 
It  is  impracticable  to  summarize  the  report  here,  but  members 
will  find  it  in  the  10 IT  Proceedings  of  the  A.  A.  A.  C.  and  E.  S. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

.     A.  Eoss  Hill. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report  of 
cur  representative  on  Conference  with  Other  Associations  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  what  is  your  desire? 

President  Strong.  I  move  that  the  report  as  road  be 
placed  on  file.    The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  from  the  Committee 
on  Peorganization  of  Education,  composed  of  President  McVey, 
President  Hill  and  President  Suzzalo. 

President  ^IcVey.  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :  The 
report  of  the  committee  is  a  very  meagre  report.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  committee  a  series  of  questions  were  prepared 
and  sent  out  to  the  diiferent  institutions  belonging  to  the  As- 
sociation. The  material  which  has  come  to  hand  has  been  worked 
over  and  presented  in  the  report  of  the  'committee. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Reorganization  of  Education, 
National  Association  of  State  Universities 

In  order  to  secure  information  regarding  the  practice  of 
different  state  universities,  a  questionnaire  was  sent  out  asking 
for  information  on  the  matter  of  organization  of  colleges,  grant- 
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ill"-  degrees,  short  caits  for  assisting  entrance  of  the  student  into 
graduate  work,  the  three-term  system  and  the  summer  session, 
the  matter  of  war  work,  and  the  establishment  of  junior  colleges. 
The  answers  to  these  questions  have  been  tabulated  in  the 
following  sitatement.  The  reports  when  consolidated  do  not  in- 
dicate any  special  movement  toward  the  reorganization  of  edu- 
cation and  shortening  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
graduate  work.  A  large  miiiiber  of  miscellaneous  degrees  are 
s-ranted.  'I'liere  seems  to  be  little  tendency  toward  the  organiza- 
tion  of  junior  colleges,  and  there  is  but  little  interest  in  the  three 
term  system  as  coordinated  with  the  summer  session.  A  good 
deal  of  war  work  is  being  carried  on  now,  and  there  is  a  dis- 
agreement upon  the  nuitter  of  shortening  of  courses  for  admis- 
sion to  professional  or  graduate  woik. 

Frank  1^.  ^IcYey,  Chairman. 

A.  Koss  Hill. 

Henrv  Suzzalo. 

Replies  to  Quentionnaire 

Thirty-two  universities  replied  to  the  questionnaire,  as  fol- 
lows: Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Flor- 
ida, Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Maine,  ]\Iich- 
igan,  ]\Iinne^ota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Xebraskn, 
New  Mexico,  Xorth  Carolina,  Ohio  I^^niversity,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, ^liami  University,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  South  D.i- 
kota,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washington,  West  Virginia, 
Wyoming. 

Different  Schools  and  Colleges  in  State  UniversitieF 

College  of  Arts  and  Science,  32. 

College  or  School  of  Agriculture,  lo:  Arizona,  Arkansi>, 
California,  Florida,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Minnesota,  ^li^- 
souri,  Nebraska,  Kentucky,  Ohio  State,  Vermont,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Wyoming. 

Scliool  or  Department  of  Education,  21:  Alabama,  Ar- 
kansas,  Colorado,   Florida,   Iowa,   Illinois,   Indiana,  I^uisiana, 
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Kentucky,  jMinnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Xorth 
Carolina,  Ohio  State,  Miami,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Texai:, 
Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming. 

Engineering,  24:  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California, 
Colorado,  Florida,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Ohio 
State,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont, 
Washington.  West  Virginia,  Wyoming. 

Law,  25 :  All  except  Arizona,  Arkansas,  New  Mexico,  Ohio 
University.  Miami,  Vermont,  AYyoming. 

]\redicine,  19:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Iowa,  Il- 
linois, Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, North  Carolina,  Ohio  State,  Oregon,  South  Dakota, 
Texas,  L'tah,  Vermont,  West  Virginia. 

Pharmacy,  12  :  California,  Co'lorado,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Mich- 
igan, Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Caro- 
lina, Ohio  State,  Washington. 

Commerce,  10 :  California,  Colorado,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Ne- 
braska, Ohio  State,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming. 

Graduate  schools  (reported),  12:  Colorado,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Louisiana,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio  State,  Texas. 

l^Iusic,  7 :  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  West  Virginia,  Wyom- 
ing, Iowa,  Illinois,  Montana. 

Dentistry,  G :  California,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio 
State,  Minnesota. 

Journalism,  5':  Missouri,  Montana,  Ohio  State,  Oregon, 
Kentucky. 

Mining,  4  :   Arizona,  California,  Utah,  Washington,  (Ky.  ?) 
Forestry,  3  :    Minnesota,  Montana,  Washington. 
Architecture,  3  :     Michigan,  Minnesota,  Oregon. 
Library,  2  :     Illinois,  Washington. 

Homeopathic  Medicine,  3 :    Iowa,  Michigan,  Ohio  State. 
Some,  no  doubt,  have  confused  departments  with  schools 
and  colleges. 

Colorado  has  a  school  of  Nursing:  California,  Chemistry 
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and  Mechanics;  Colorado,  Home  and  Social  Training;  Maine, 
Technology;  Illinoi?',  Administration;  Louisiana,  Sugar  Grow- 
ing; Iowa,  Applied  Sciences;  Illinois,  Eailway  Engineering; 
Ohio  State,  Veterinary  Medicine;  Oregon,  Correspondence;  Mi.-:- 
souri.  Business  and  Public  Administration;  Washington,  Fine 
Arts;  Wyoming,  Home  Economics. 

Degrees 

The  answer  to  this  question  showed  an  amazing  number  of 
degrees:  A.  B.,  32;  B.  S.,  32;  A.  M.,  29;  M.  S.,  24;  C.  E.,  8; 
M.  E.,  7;  E.  E.,  7;  B.  C.  E.,  15;  B.  M.  E.,  14;  B.  E.  E., 
14:  B.  M.  E.   (mining),  5;  B.  Ch.  E.,  8;  B.  S.  in  Agr.,  7; 

B.  S.  in  Ed.,  9;  A.  B.  in  Ed.,  3;  LL.  B.,  20;  J.  D.,  5; 
M.  D.,  12;  B.  S.  in  Med.,  3:  Ph.  G.,  7;  Ph.  C,  5:  Ph.  B., 
2;  Or.  in  Ph.,  2;  D.  S.  in  Phm.,  1;  B.  S.  in  Phm.,4;  Phm. 

C,  2;  B.  S.  in  Phm.,  2:  if.  S.  in  Phm.,  3;  B.  S.  in  Arch., 
6;  M.  S.  in  Arch.,  2;  Gr.  in  Arch.,  1;  Gr.  in  Ed.,  1;  B.  S. 
in  Mus.,  3;  Graduate  Xurse,  3;  B.  S.  E.,  7;  B.  S.  in  H.  E., 
4;  D.  D.  S.,  6;  B.  Met.  Eng.,  4;  A.  E.,  1;  B.  L.  S.,  1; 
E.  M.  2:  B.  Ped.,  2;  B.  S.  in  Com.,  1;  B.  D.  in  Chem.,  1; 
M.  in  E.,  1;  M.  I),  in  Homeopathy,  1 ;  D.  Sc,  1 ;  Dr.  Pub. 
Health,  1;  Arch.  Eng.,  1:  M.  S.  in  Landscape  design,  1;  M. 
S.  in  Arch.,  1;  M.  S.  in  Public  Health,  1;  M.  S.  in  Min.,  1; 
B.  S.  in  Bus.  Ad.,  2;  B.  S.  in  Pub.  Adm.,  1 ;  B.  F.  A.,  1;  M. 
S .  in  Forestry,  1 ;  B .  S .  in  Forestry,  1:^^.  S .  in  Bus .  Adm . , 
1;  M.  S.  in  Eng.,  2;  B.  Marine  Eng.,  1;  Ph.  D.,  12. 

Credit  For  Quality 

Five  institutions  state  that  a  system  of  credit  for  quality 
is  in  operation:  ]\Iitsoiiri,  Xew  Mexico,  Minnesota,  and  Ken- 
tucky. In  California,  under  the  present  organization,  an  honor 
student  may  receive  the  bachelors'  degree  on  the  basis  of  a  resi- 
dence of  one  and  a  half  years  in  the  upper  division  in  place  of 
the  two  years  formerly  required,  provided  that  all  requirements 
for  the  degree  may  be  completed  in  the  minimum  of  time.  Such 
students  are  not  allowed  to  take  more  than  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  units  ordinarily   allowed.     In   Missouri,  the  maximum 
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credit  is  37}4  hours  a  year.  In  New  Mexico,  128  hours  are  re- 
quired for  a  B.  A.  of  M.  grade;  tliis  is  reduced  by  one  for  every 
15  hours  of  G  grade,  and  by  two  for  every  15  hours  of  S.  grade. 
In  Kentucky,  120  hours  and  120  points  are  required  for  gradu- 
ation. C  counts  one  point;  B  two  points;  and  A  three  points; 
D  no  points,  and  E  failure. 

Additional  Hours  for  Good  Students 

Eiy-ht  institutions  report  a  system  of  additional  hours  for 
good  students.  xVlabama  permits  a  maximum  of  three  hours  a 
year;  Iowa  permits  it  in  the  Sc'hool  of  Liberal  Arts  if  previous 
grades  warrant ;  Michigan  permits  additional  hours  to  students 
of  exceptional  ability ;  Minnesota  in  exceptional  cases  permits  a 
student  to  carry  18  hours,  the  maximum  set  for  ordinary  stu- 
dents being  17  hours,  and  few  students  taking  more  than  16 
hours.  Oregon  permits  it;  West  A^irginia  permits  a  variation 
of  three  or  four  hours ;  Wyoming  permits  it ;  Kentucky  permits 
it  with  the  approval  of  the  dean.  :■    ' 

Com.bination  of  Courses 

B.  S.  and  M.  D. — Alabama,  G  years;  Nebraska,  5  years; 
North  Carolina,  5  years;  Oregon,  5  years. 

A.  B.  and  'M.  D. — California,  7  years;  Colorado,  7  years; 
Iowa,  7  years;  Illinois,  7  years;  Indiana,  7  years;  Maine,  7 
years;  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Miami.  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah, 
Washington,  Vermont.  7  years;  ]\Iissouri.  6  years  (  ?). 

A.  B.  and  Lli.  B. — Alabama.  Arizona.  Colorado.  Florida. 
Iowa,  Illinois.  Indiana,  Louisiana.  Maine,  Alie-higan.  ]\Iinnc&ota, 
Mis'sissd])pi.  ^lirsouri,  i\rontana,  Nebraska,  West  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, ]\Iiami.  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Texas.  Utah,  Washing- 
ton. 6  years;  North  Carolina,  5  years;  Ohio  State  6  years  (  ?). 

B.  S.  and  LL.  B.— Florida,  6  years. 

^r.  ]).  and  J.  D.— California,  G  (  ?)  years. 

A.  B.  and  B.  S.  in  Engineering — Colorado.  lowa,  Mississ- 
ippi, Missouri,  Nebraska,  South  Carolina,  fi  years. 

A.  B.  and  Agriculture — Ohio  State,  0  (?)  years;  Aliami, 
7  years. 
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A.  B.  and  Education — Missouri,  o  years;  Ohio  State,  G  (?) 
years;  South  Carolina,  (?)  years. 

A.  B.  and  Journalism — Missouri,  5  years. 

A.  B.  and  D.  D. — Miami  (?)  years. 

A.  B.  and  D.  D.  S. — Minnesota,  5  (?)  years. 

A.  B.  and  Chemistry — Minnesota,  combination  saving  one 
year. 

Junior  Colleges 

California — the  work  leading  to  A.  B.  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  first  two  years  comprising  the  lower  division,  the  sec- 
ond two  the  upper  division.  On  the  completion  of  all  lower  di- 
vision requirements,  the  student  is  given  what  is  called  the 
"Junior  Certificate,"  which  entitles  him  to  registration  in  the 
upper  division  and  carries  with  it  the  privilege  of  receiving  the 
bachelor's  degree  in  two  additional  years.  Oregon  has  a  similar 
arrangement.  Missouri  does  not  have  a  junior  college  organiza- 
tion, but  all  requirements  are  made  as  if  the  division  existed; 
legislation  distinguishes  quite  sharply  between  the  under  class 
men  and  upper  class  men.  Washington  has  just  organized  a 
junior  college.  Minnesota  and  Xew  Mexico  have  such  organi- 
sations. 

The  college  forms  the  first  two  years  in  the  college  of  liberal 
arts  in  California,  Minnesota,  Oregon  and  Xew  Mexico.  Mis- 
souri and  Washington  do  not  state. 


'&' 


Three-Term  System 

The  three-term  system  is  favored  by  Florida,  Maine,  Mis- 
souri, Xorth  Carolina,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  and  Texas.  It 
is  opposed  by  Alabama,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  ]\Iichigan, 
]\Iinnesota,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  ^[iami,  Vermont,  West  Vir- 
ginia. A  four-quarter  system  is  in  operation  or  favored  by  Ari- 
zona, Arkansas,  Colorado,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico, 
Ohio  State,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Washington,  Wyoming. 
(The  question  does  not  seem  to  have  been  understood  at  all.) 

Coordination  of  Three-Term  System  With  Summer  Session 
This  is  generally  favored,  and  opposed  only  by  Illinois  and 
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Vermont.  In  California,  it  is  now  being  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  three-term  system.  Kentucky  has  it  under  ad- 
visement 

Reorganizations  Being  Made  to  Meet  the  "War  Emergencies 

Eed  Cross  Work,  Mississippi  and  Oregon;  Addition  and 
Jloditication  of  Courses,  Illinois,  ISTorth  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Washington;  Officers'  Eeserve  Training  Corps,  Kentucky; 
Military  Aeronautics,  California;  Food  Conservation  courses, 
Arizona,  Kentucky;  Xurses'  school  being  organized,  Minnesota; 
Educational  work  in  nearby  camps,  Oregon ;  five  months'  short 
course  to  farm  students  being  offered  in  South  Dakota ;  wireless 
telegraphy  being  introduced  in  Miami;  athletics  abandoned  in 
North  Carolina;  special  courses  in  engineering  offered  in  Ar- 
kansas, Maine,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota;  special  courses  in  ag- 
riculture in  Ohio  University,  Maine,  and  Arkansas;  special 
courses  in  home  economics,  in  Arkansas,  Ohio  University,  Ken- 
tucky; special  courses  in  manual  training  in  Ohio  University; 
special  courses  in  applied  sciences  in  Minnesota;  special  courses 
in  chemistry  in  Michigan.  War  work  under  advisement  in  Ala- 
bama, Colorado  and  Utah. 

Do  these  changes  look  to  the  shortening  of  courses  and  en- 
larging opportunity  to  reach  professional  or  graduate  work  at 
an  earlier  age  ?  ' 

Utah  favors  shortening  of  courses.  Vermont  may  possibly 
give  A.  B.  degree  to  those  enlisting  in  the  army,  at  the  end  of 
three  years.  West  Virginia  favors  shortening  of  courses  only  as 
an  emergency  war  measure.  Oregon  states  that  there  has  been 
some  tendency  to  speed  up  work  and  reduce  the  requirements 
for  entrance  to  graduate  school©  and  professional  schools.  The 
following  named  institutions  oppose  the  shortening  of  courses: 
Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Maine, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  IMontana,  iS^ew  Mexico,  Ohio  University, 
Ohio  State  University,  Washington,  Wyoming. 

Would  your  institution  favor  the  organization  of  the  junior 
college  and  the  beginning  of  graduate  or  university  work  with 
the  present  junior  year? 

Favored  by  Florida,  Louisiana,  Montana,  New  Mexico, 
South  Carolina.     Opposed  by  Alabama,  Colorado,  Miami,  South 
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Carolina,  Washington,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  Wyoming. 
Probably  favored  by  California,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Ore- 
gon. Probably  not  favored  by  Arizona,  Maine,  Michigan,  Miss- 
issippi, Ohio  State  University. 

Objections  to  Shortening 

Alabama  states  that  graduates  of  the  regular  four-year 
course,  as  a  rule,  are  hardly  prepared  for  the  graduate  courses; 
Arkansas  states  that  owing  to  the  weak  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  her  juniors  are  not  prepared  for  university  work. 
Maine  claims  that  her  juniors  are  not  ready  for  university  work. 
Michigan  regards  the  culture  obtained  from  an  undergraduate 
course  necessary  for  professional  work,  and  objects  to  shorten- 
ing on  this  ground.  Mississippi  finds  her  juniors  would  be  un- 
prepared for  graduate  work.  Xorth  Carolina  prefers  lengthen- 
ing and  deepening  of  preparation.  South  Carolina  claims  that 
she  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  educationally — the  high  schools 
do  not  offer  enough  work.  Vermont  opposes,  because  graduate 
students  need  the  maturing  process  which  can  come  only  from 
four  years'  work.  Washington  finds  that  increasing  insistence 
upon  high  quality  of  professional  preparation  makes  shortening 
difficult.  West  Virginia  thinks  that  courses  in  undergraduate 
study  are  none  too  long.  Wyoming  finds  her  students  too  im- 
mature. 

(Signed)  Frank  L.  ]\rcVey,  Chairman. 

A.  Ross  Hill. 

Henrv  Suzzallo. 


The  Chairman-.  Gentlemen,  we  have  had  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Reorganization  of  Education  which  is  in  the 
process  of  being  completed.  1  suppose  you  simply  desire  that 
filed  and  printed.     Is  there  a  motion  to  that  effect? 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Reorganization  of  Education  as  read  be  filed  and 
printed. 

The  Chairman.  President  Hill,  will  you  speak  on  the 
subject  of  Reorganization  of  Education? 
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President  Hill.  Mr.  President,  I  miglit  simply  supple- 
ment the  remarks  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  that  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  this  commitee  should  get  decidedly  busy.  I 
have  been  on  the  committee  several  years.  It  has  seemed  to 
some  on  the  committee  that  the  primary  purpose  must  be  to  con- 
sider the  reorganization  of  the  state  universities  themselves.  I 
believe  it  is  a  question  of  the  reorganization  of  education  as  a 
whole,  in  the  elementary,  secondary  and  higher  institutions. 
Now  is  our  time  to  begin. 

Just  one  matter,  for  instance,  that  has  interested  the  men 
Concerned  with  the  elementary  and  secondary  education  has  been 
the  question  of  how  we  should  divide  the  educational  system 
mechanically,  six  grades,  in  the  junior  high  school  three,  and  in 
the  senior  high  school  two.  Other  schemes  have  also  been  sug- 
gested. I  think  when,  in  connection  with  the  organization  of 
the  iSTational  Education  Association,  this  matter  was  started, 
those  gentlemen  who  were  directly  connected  with  it  were  think- 
ing of  economy  of  time,  primarily.  "While  I  will  not  be  sure,  I 
think  that  was  the  name  of  the  committee,  originally.  I  was  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  recent  report  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  as  he 
evidently  had  that  in  mind,  because,  as  the  President  of  Har- 
vard University,  he  was  concerned  with  the  plan  of  getting  stu- 
dents in  Harvard  University  a  little  bit  earlier. 

Take  for  instance,  this  matter,  however,  that  has  been  be- 
fore some  of  the  other  committees  and  coordinate  committees, 
as  to  the  number  of  courses  in  elementary  education.  Professor 
Judd  has  brought  the  matter  to  attention  recently,  that  our  "dis- 
trict school''  in  this  country,  from  which  all  our  educational  or- 
ganization has  been  inherited,  was  really  borrowed  from  Kussia. 
It  may  be  a  good  time  for  us  to  change  this  organization. 

The  development  of  our  high  schools  has  been  made  upon 
the  estimate  that  we  have  eight  grades  below  the  high  school, 
with  the  result  that  we,  in  the  universities,  suffer  particularly 
because  we  are  trying  to  build  university  instructions  upon  four 
years  of  secondary  education,  which  no  civilized  country  in  the 
world  can  do. 

To  return  to  the  great  body  of  pupils  in  the  countr}',  how- 
ever, I  believe  the  situation  is  still  more  serious  because  it  means 
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a  good  deal  of  waste  of  elements  of  education  in  the  eig'hth  grade. 
One  might  argue  as  Professor  Bagley  does,  that  we  need, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  great  body  of  our  people,  as  complete  an 
education  as  possible,  instead  of  shortening  the  grades  to  six, 
extend  tliem  to  nine.  But,  whatever  we  do,  let  us  put  something 
in  those  grades  above  the  sixth  that  means  something  to  them, 
instead  of  letting  them  waste  time  for  two  years.  Again  when 
it  comes  to  the  junior  high  school,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it,  or  is  it  to  be  a  new  curriculum  ?  But  whatever  we  do  do,  our 
great  problem  is  the  reorganization  of  the  grade  curriculum. 
Whatever  is  to  be  the  outcome,  T  hope  the  organization  of  state 
universities  is  now  going  to  seize  this  opportunity  for  leadership. 

(Applause.) 

The  Address  of  the  President  of  the  Association 
Dr.  Guy  Porter  Benson,  University  of  Vermont. 

State  Universities  and  the  Educational  Challenge  of 

To-morrow 

Early  in  September  of  the  present  year  a  professor  of  Greek 
from  a  ISTew  England  college  visited  another  institution  in  that 
section  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  methods 
employed  in  feeding  the  members  of  the  Students'  Army  Train- 
ing Corps.  He  had  occupied  his  chair  with  distinction  for  many 
years,  but  the  exigencies  of  Avar  had  transformed  his  college  into 
an  army  post.  With  no  call  for  the  teaching  of  Greek  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  be  used  in  some  other  capacity,  so  the  Board 
of  Trustees  had  made  him  "Director  of  the  Mess."  It  would 
perhaps  be  too  much  to  say  that  this  is  a  typical  case  and  that 
professors  of  Greek  in  a'll  institutions  of  higher  learning  must  be 
assigned  to  other  fields  of  academic  effort  if  they  are  to  be  con- 
tinued in  faculty  relationships.  The  instance  cited,  however,  is 
significant  because  it  seems  to  indicate,  for  the  present,  a  com- 
plete abandonment  of  long-existing  ideals  in  at  least  one  college. 
That  particular  situation,  though,  is  more  impressive  when  as- 
sociated with  the  knowledge  that  Yale  University  is  this  year 
giving  no  courses  to  undergraduates  in  either  Latin  or  Greek. 
Certainlv  in  the  several  hundred  American  colleges  and  univer- 
.  sities  appropriated  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  training 
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of  soldier>  all  old-time  curricula  have  been  greatly  modified  if 
not  cntiiely  revolutionized.  , 

Those  who  cling  with  devotion  to  educational  precedents 
may  have  some  ground  for  their  belief  that  our  great  world-war 
enterprise  has  effected  changes  in  college  ideals  that  are  only 
temporary  in  character.  Such  belief,  though,  is  based  largely 
on  interested  hope.  The  demands  of  the  present  year  have,  for 
the  time  being,  at  any  rate,  thrown  the  traditional  requirements 
for  baccalaureate  degrees  into  the  discard.  A  statement  to  this 
effect  made  a  few  weeks  ago  to  the  secretary  of  one  of  our  prom- 
inent educational  foundations  elicited  the  reply,  "Yes,  tradi- 
tional ideals  of  higher  education  have  'gone  by  the  board'  not 
for  the  time  being  only,  but  the  abandonment  is  certainly  per- 
manent."' Such  an  unsupported  assertion  may  properly  be  ques- 
tioned as  a  mere  expression  of  individual  opinion,  but  the  ad- 
mitted fact  of  a  temporary  educational  upheaval  and  the  belief 
in  many  competent  cpiarters  that  there  will  never  be  a  complete 
return  to  ante-bellum  conceptions,  constitute  a  challenge  to  those 
charged  with  obligations  of  educational  leadership  for  inquiry 
into  futuie  possibilities  and  responsibilities.  Certainly  we  are 
facing  a  new  world  and,  with  the  establishment  of  its  new  op- 
portunities, that  new  world  will  require  a  new  product  of  higher 
education  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  new  day. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  chapter  in  American  history 
than  that  which  deals  with  the  evolution  of  higher  education 
under  state  patronage.  Our  earliest  state  universities  originat- 
ed through  legislation  in  the  several  states  providing  for  their 
creation  to  afford  the  youth  of  the  state  educational  advantages 
under  s^late  direction.  Methods  of  establishment  differed  chief- 
ly in  unimportant  details  of  organization.  Usually  a  grant  of 
lands  for  university  foundations,  in  eac^h  case,  constituted  the 
first  step  in  the  creation  of  these  various  great  democratic  insti- 
tutions of  hisfher  learning.  For  instance,  the  first  state  univer- 
sitv  born  during  the  throes  of  the  American  Eevolution  found 
the  inspiration  for  its  inception  in  a  clause  of  the  state  constitu- 
tion adcpted  in  1777,  saying, 

''One  university  in  this  State  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished by  direction  of  the  General  Assembly." 
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With  that  constitutional  initiative  the  legislature  of  1T9I 
passed  a  law,  the  preamble  of  which  declared: 

"Whereas  the  education  of  the  youth  is  necessary 
for  the  advancement  of  morality,  virtue  and  happiness, 
and  tends  to  render  a  people  or  state  respectable;  to 
promote  which  establishments  for  seminaries  and  col- 
leges have  been  patronized  by  all  good  governments; 
and  whereas  several  grants  of  land  have  already  been 
made  by  this  State  and  private,  liberal  donations  have 
been  offered  for  promoting  so  useful  an  establishment, 
within  the  same,  which  demand  the  attention  of  this 
legislature  for  laying  the  foundation  for  an  institution 
60  beneficial  to  society,  therefore,  it  is  hereby  enacted 
by  the  General  Assembly,  etc." 

This  enacting  clause  provides  for  the  establishment  of  the 
university  and  the  legislation  closes  with  the  provision: 

"It  is  hereby  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  tlie  Governor  of  this  State,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  for  the  tima  being,  and 
the  president  of  the  University,  when  elected,  shall  be 
cx-officio  trustees  for  the  said  University." 

Other  state  universities  organized  in  later  years,  prior  to- 
our  Civil  War,  were  created  by  legislative  enactment  on  lines 
similar  to  those,  followed  in  the  erection  of  this  first  state  uni- 
versity in  New  England.  In  183G,  the  first  year  of  the  Territory 
of  Wisconsin,  steps  toward  the  organization  of  a  university  were 
undertaken  by  the  territorial  legislature  and  in  1838  a  petition 
was  presented  to  Congress  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  pur- 
nose.  The  request  was  granted  in  1839  with  seventy-two  sec- 
lions  of  land  set  apart  for  this  object,  and.  immediately  follow- 
ing, the  territorial  legislature  passed  a  law  establishing  the 
"University  of  the  Territory  of  AVisconsin." 

In  1839  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Missouri  passed  an 
act  authorizing  the  selection  of  a  site  for  a  State  University  witli- 
in  two  miles  of  the  county  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  central  coun- 
ties of  the  State.  The  commission  appointed  by  the  legislature  se- 
lected the  site  and  accepted  the  offer  of  the  citizens  of  Boone 
County,  who  pledged  themselves  to  give  one  hundred  seventeen 
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thousand  nine  hundred  dollars  to  the  University  of  Missouri, 
providing  it  be  located  at  Columbia. 

In  the  Southern  States  the  same  general  plan,  with  unim- 
portant modifications  for  the  most  part,  obtained  in  the  organi- 
zation of  state  universities,  the  legislature  taking  the  initiative 
in  setting  apart  certain  public  lands  for  institutional  support 
or  in  assuring  this  support  through  a  guaranteed  bonus  from  the 
people  in  the  section  of  its  chosen  location. 

A  careful  scrutiny  of  state  university  beginnings  will  show 
that  these  institutions  originated  in  a  popular  demand  for  higher 
educational  advantages  under  state  patronage,  but  that  little 
direct  financial  support  was  given  by  any  state  prior  to  the  year 
18G5.  It  was  not  until  1872  that  direct  appropriations  were 
made  by  tlie  legislature  for  the  support  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin, 

The  University  of  Michigan  reaches  back  for  its  origin  to 
the  year  1817  in  the  Catholepistemiad  or  University  of  Michi- 
gania,  yet  this  great  state  university  of  our  own  times  received 
no  state  aid  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  existence  and  it 
was  not  until  1837  that  the  first  legislative  appropriation  was 
granted  and  that  appropriation  totalized  Mteen  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year,  \v'hich  was  a  tax  of  one-twentieth  of  a  mill  on  the 
appraised  taxable  property  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  The  total 
sum  received  by  the  University  from  the  State  Treasury  down 
to  January,  1879,  was  four  hundred  sixty-nine  thousand  dollars, 
but,  in  recent  years,  the  State  of  Michigan  has  generously  atoned 
for  its  earlier  delinquencies. 

Not  a  dollar  had  ever  been  appropriated  by  the  State  of 
Missouri  in  any  way  whatsoever  toward  the  support  of  its  Uni- 
versity prior  to  18G(>.  In  that  year  the  spell  was  broken  and  the 
legislature  appropriated  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  State  Uni- 
versity. At  the  same  time  one  and  three-fourths  per  cent  of  the 
State  revenue,  after  deducting  twenty-five  per  cent  for  the  public 
school  fund,  was  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  institution  and 
by  this  act  its  annual  income  from  the  State  was  increased  to 
fourteen  thousand  dollars. 

Though  Indiana  University  dates  its  beginnings,  with  its 
present  title,  from  the  year  1838,  it  had  received  no  aid  from 
the  State  Treasury  prior  to  1807.     In  that  year,  the  legislature, 
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in  01  tier  to  supplement  the  meagre  endowment  of  the  University, 
made  an  annual  appropriation  of  eight  thousand  dollars. 

'J'he  first  appropriation  by  the  legislature  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State  University  in  Illinois  was  made  in  March,  1869,  when 
sixty  thousand  dollars  was  granted — twelve  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars  per  annum  for  two  years  to  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment; ten  thousand  dollars  for  tv/o  years  to  the  Horticul- 
tural Department;  five  thousand  dollars  to  the  Mechanical  De- 
partment, etc. 

It  requires  no  extended  argument  to  establish  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  people  of  the  several  states  desired  at  least  one 
University  in  each,  under  state  patronage,  for  the  nurture  of 
democratic  conceptions  free  from  political  and  sectarian  domi- 
nation, but  there  must  have  been  some  special  incentive  that 
stimulated  a  more  generous  financial  support  to  these  institu- 
tions following  the  war  between  the  states.  We  are  led  to  this 
conclusion  by  the  fact  that  most  appropriations  supplementing 
the  original  allotments  of  land  began  to  be  made  in  the  early 
seventies.  It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  the  given  incentive 
was  the  so-called  "]\Iorrill  Land  Grant  Law*'  passed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Congress  in  18G2  and  approved  by  President  Lincoln.  This 
law  stipulated  that  there  was  given  to  each  state  a  quantity 
equal  to  thirty  thousand  acres  of  land  for  each  Senator  and  Eep- 
resentative  in  Congress  to  which  the  States  were  respectively  en- 
titled by  the  census  of  1860  for  the  purpose  of  endowing 

"At  least  one  college  ^vhere  the  leading  object  shall 
be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical 
studies,  and  including  MILITAEY  TACTICS,  to 
teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  relate  to  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts  in  such  manner  as  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  States  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order 
to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the 
industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  profes- 
sions of  life."' 

In  many  of  tlio  states  the  new  land  grant  colleges  created 
by  this  national  law  were  integrated  with  the  state  universities 
then  in  existence.  These  combined  state  universities  were  thus 
infused  with  new  life  and  at  once  became  the  recipients  of  more 
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considerate  attention  from  legislative  bodies  and  the  lienefii  iaries 
of  increased  financial  snpport  from  stale  ticasuries. 

In  tliose  states  where  Agiicultural  and  Mrcliai)ical  Col- 
leges were  iiiade  separate  educational  cstablishnicnls  the  state 
law-making  and  executive  authoiities  likewise  accepted  the  ch.a'.- 
lenge  of  the  Federal  Government  and  l)egaii  making  generous 
appropriations  for  institutional  organization  and  support.  'I'he 
independent  state  universities  in  these  same  states  were  also 
immediately  benefitted  for  it  was  generally  recognized  through- 
out the  Union  that  the  nev/  and  untried  colleges  of  specialization 
could  not,  in  justice,  receive  large  financial  aid  from  the  state 
to  the  neglect  of  the  pioneer  institutions  of  liidier  learning:  to 
which  the  tax-payers  were  in  honor  bound.  Thus  the  ^Morrill 
Land  Grant  Law  not  only  opened  up  new  fields  for  educational 
service  under  combined  state  and  federal  patronage,  Imt  it  en- 
couraged simultaneously  therewith  a  larger  su2)port  for  our 
state  universities  too  long  denied  liy  states  expecting  so  much, 
of  them.  The  democratization  of  higher  learning  in  the  Uiiited 
States  has  been  accomplished,  in  the  main,  l^y  these  state  uni- 
versities established  through  the  far-seeing  vision  of  the  pioneers 
and  developed  through  the  accelerating  impulse  guaranteed  by 
federal  and  state  law-makers  and  executives  who  accepted  the 
challenge  offered  by  these  earlier  state  foundations  for  the  en- 
largement of  popular  educational  service. 

The  state  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  has  been 
most  influential  and  useful  in  the  states  where  it  has  been  made 
an  integral  part  of  the  state  university  system  and  the  thought- 
ful people  of  those  states  in  which,  a  half  century  ago.  conces- 
sions were  made  to  local  demands  on  the  basis  of  small  politics 
are  most  regretful  that  the  divided  support  of  higher  education, 
with  file  inevitable  duplication  and  lost  motion,  resulting  in  un- 
warranted expense  to  the  tax-payers  of  the  state,  has  limited 
their  educational  standing  and  accomplishments.  In  the  pres- 
ence, however,  of  the  intricate  problems  incident  and  consequent 
to  the  greatest  war  in  human  annals  those  actuated  by  consider- 
ations of  the  highest  patriotism  are,  and  will  be,  in  no  mood  to 
look  with  favor  upon  the  perpetuation  of  educational  rivalries 
which  should  never  have  besfun.     We  are  confronted  with  the 
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solemn  duty  of  correcting  past  blunders  through  earnest  efforts 
for  the  consummation  of  great  purposes. 

The  question  in  the  several  states  is  no  longer  how  much 
support  shall  be  given  state  institutions,  but  rather  how  may 
the  state  so  commandeer  its  own  institutions  for  a  sendee  that 
will  l)ring  largest  returns  to  the  state  in  terms  of  improved  citi- 
zenship. Popular  opinion  after  this  war  will  be  in  no  humor  to 
cater  to  local  advantage.  Incited  by  the  consciousness  of  a  new 
world  democracy  our  sovereign  people  in  ever}'  state  will  de- 
mand a  system  of  higher  education  and  educational  service  that 
will  insure  value  received  for  every  dollar  invested  by  the  tax- 
payers. Xo  gitate  can  afford  to  enter  into  wasteful  competition 
with  its  own  resources. 

Tn  our  new  vision  of  institutional  responsibilities  developed 
by  the  war  we  have  been  quite  willing  that  the  Xation  should 
requisition  all  colleges  and  universities  f.or  patriotic  service. 
Hereafter  no  institution  of  higher  learning  will  be  able  to  live 
to  itself  and  for  itself  alone.  Emancipation  from  all  restraints 
of  tradition  and  special  policy  will  be  cheerfully  granted  by  the 
authorities  of  any  real  college  for  the  benefit  of  the  community, 
the  State  or  the  Xation. 

The  quarterly  division  of  the  college  year  required  by  the 
Government  in  the  present  exigency  is  prophetic  of  a  coming 
era  when  the  public  Will  demand  that  all  educational  institu- 
tions be  kept  open  throughout  the  entire  year.  The  day  of  the 
idle  educational  plant  has  passed.  An  institution  out  of  work- 
ing order  three  months  in  every  year,  if  not  an  absolute  menace, 
is  certainly  a  social  incumbrance.  A  great  manufacturing  plant 
in  idleness  for  a  number  of  weeks  or  months  would  be  looked 
upon  as  reflecting  a  wasteful  and  inefficient  business  manage- 
ment. To  guarantee  the  largest  returns  on  private  investments 
a  commercial  institution  is  kept  in  operation  both  day  and  night 
60  long  as  demand  exceeds  supply.  Are  not  those  who  have  in- 
vested their  money  in  institutions  for  public  education  justified 
in  demanding  that  these  institutions  keep  their  doors  open  every 
nioiiiciit  of  every  hour  of  every  day  to  benefit  those  for  whose 
convenience  they  exist? 

The  state  universities,  as  the  great  democratic  institutions 
for  the  education  of  the  masses  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
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should  be  so  operated  in  fulfiLlment  of  the  purpose  which  prompt- 
ed their  origin  that  every  citizen  entitled  to  the  advantages  they 
offer  may  claim  their  service  at  times  when  such  service  can  best 
be  rendered  to  him.  Is  there  any  justification  for  a  public  in- 
stitution serving  a  daytime  constituency  and  refusing  to  serve  a 
night-time  constituency  with  equal  public  rights?  In  recent 
years  many  colleges  and  universities  have  indicated  their  willing- 
ness to  serve  a  summer  constituency  by  throwing  open  their  doors 
with  wide  welcome  to  those  necessarily  engaged  in  occupations 
during  the  winter  months  that  forbid  them  the  advantages  of 
educational  opportunities  offered  during  that  session  of  the 
year.  Why,  then,  should  not  state-supported  institutions  now 
operated  a  fraction  of  a  year  in  daylight  hours,  after  the  war  is 
over,  be  prepared  to  care  for  those  who  can  best  patronize  them 
at  particular  seasons  of  the  year  and  for  those  having  days  filled 
with  gainful  employment  but  with  nights  open  to  opportunities 
for  personal  enlargement? 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  many  cities  is 
providing  for  the  clerks,  the  mechanics  and  the  day  laborers  by 
night  schools  of  the  very  highest  grade.  In  the  City  of  Boston 
all  the  night  schools  directed  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  have  been  uni- 
fied in  one  great  organization  known  as  N"ort'heastern  Univer- 
sity. Xo  more  earnest  young  men  and  women  engage  in  study 
anywhere  than  those  found,  after  the  hours  of  bread  winning, 
in  the  various  departments  federated  in  that  institution  and  it 
is  quite  surprising  to  read  that  a  larger  percentage  of  these 
eager  workers  last  year  passed  the  examinations  for  admission  to 
the  State  Bar  of  Massachusetts  than  those  finishing  in  some  of 
the  law  schools  that  are  classified  as  A  grade. 

In  1914  the  secretary  of  this  body  was.  asked  by  President 
Dabney,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  if  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Universities  would  be  willing  to  call  the  presidents 
of  city  institutions  together  under  our  auspices  in  order  that 
an  Association  of  Municipal  Universities  might  be  organized. 
The  members  of  our  Executive  Committee  were  glad  to  comply 
with  this  request  and  under  the  direction  of  President  Wheeler 
the  new  organization  was  launched. 

Just  as  the  state  university  was  the  outstanding  educa- 
tional development  of  the  nineteenth  century  so  it  seems  proh* 
able  that  the  municipal  university  will  be  the  outstanding  edu- 
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cational  development  of  the  twentieth  century.  Already  thera 
are  four  institutions  in  the  United  States  which  may  be  properly 
regarded  as  distinctively  city  colleges  or  universities  namely,  the 
College  of  the  City  of  Xew  York,  the  University  of  Akron,  the 
Univer.-ity  of  Cincinnati  and  Toledo  University. 

It  i.^  rather  interesting  to  note  that  in  issuing  the  call  for 
the  initial  meeting  of  those  institutions,  which  it  was  proposed 
should  compose  the  membership  of  the  Association  of  Municipal 
Universities,  a  larger  number  of  state  universities  were  includ- 
ed than  of  those  controlled  directly  by  municipalities.  For  in- 
stance, invitations  were  extended  to  the  following  named  institu- 
tions: The  University  of  California,  The  University  of  ^lich- 
igan,  The  University  of  Minnesota,  The  University  of  Xebraska, 
Cornell  University,  Ohio  State  University,  The  University  of 
South  Carolina,  The  University  of  Tennessee,  The  University  of 
Utah,  The  University  of  Vermont,  The  University  of  "Washing- 
ton and  The  University  of  "Wisconsin.  It  was  properly  con- 
ceived that  these  institutions,  though  supported  direc-tly  by  their 
states,  Init  located  as  th.ey  were,  in  cities  of  consi'derable  size, 
had  resting  upon  them  municipal  as  well  as  state  obligations. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  after  the  war,  may 
very  properly  undertake  the  responsibilities  for  some  phases  of 
higher  education  in  cities  where  there  are  no  existing  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  and  the  distinctively  city  universities 
and  colleges  Avill  be  encouraged  to  reach  out  for  larger  useful- 
ness to  their  constituencies.  There  is  no  good  reason,  tho, 
why  universities  of  state  control,  opportunely  placed  in  citie^ 
n;av  not  also  serve  in  the  double  capacity  of  state  and  nuuiieipai 
universities  and  while  serving  the  city  in  very  essential  ways 
utilize  the  institutions  of  the  municipality,  its  resources  and  its 
peculiar  conditions,  for  laboratory  purposes,  so  as  to  make  the 
city  through  the  agency  of  the  university  of  larger  service  to  the 
state. 

The  state  universities  of  to-morrow,  meeting  the  rightful 
expectations  of  the  people,  will  be  public  utility  institutions  ex- 
isting for  various  forms  of  industrial,  community,  and  general 
social  service.  Those  responsible  for  their  direction  will  visual- 
ize their  opportunities  for  all  proper  educational  initiative  look- 
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in,g  towcird  popular  uplift.  They  will  bo  ready  to  cooperate 
with  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  P^ducatiou  iu  the  rehabili- 
tation of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  and  they  will  cooperate  with 
manufacturers  and  captains  of  industry  in  creating  a  new  social 
order.  They  will  make  our  state  universities  centers  for  tlie 
encouragement  of  the  fine  arts>  for  the  direction  of  healthful  rec- 
reations and  for  the  erection  of  standards  of  amusement,  as  well 
as  for  the  establishment  of  intellectual  and  moral  ideals.  The 
stage  and  the  concert  hall,  as  well  as  the  lecture  platform,  by 
patronage  of  state  and  municipality,  will  come  into  positions  of 
increased  respect  and  intluence.  In  short,  the  state  universities, 
as  the  chief  exponents  of  democracy  in  America,  will  be  the  con- 
servators of  all  that  is  indispensable  in  traditional  education 
while  they  march  in  the  van-guard  of  every  movement  that  is 
sanely  progressive.  They  will  '^prove  all  things  and  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good." 

* 

Instead  of  dissipating  energy,  after  this  war  is  over,  the 

public  will  expect  that  concentration  of  educational  effort  which 
will  produce  the  best  results  for  community  and  state  regardless 
of  advantage  or  honor  to  any  particular  institution.  People 
supporting  state  schools  will  probal)ly  insist  u])on  such  econo- 
mies in  administration  as  will  eliminate  extravagance  in  their 
management  by  the  diversion  of  public  funds  from  the  mainte- 
nance of  unnecessary  offices  and  officers  into  those  channels  of 
instruction,  research  and  service  which  will  guarantee  the  max- 
imum of  accomplishments  for  the  money  expended.  So  far  as 
state  colleges  and  universities  are  concerned,  the  public  will 
be  justified  in  demanding  that  there  be  such  a  federation  of  these 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  in  every  state,  as  will  assure  a 
unified  system  of  higher  education  under  state  auspices  whether 
the  institutions  composing  the  federation  be  located  at  one  point 
in  the  state  or  whether  they  be  variously  distributed  throughout 
the  state. 

Students  of  educational  administration  in  our  country  have 
been  watching  with  great  interest  the  Kansas  experiment  where 
all  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  directed  by  a  single 
board  of  control.  Likewise,  thoughtful  observers,  anxious  for 
the  best  results  under  state  dii'ection,  are  regarding  with  proper 
interest  the  Montana  adventure  where  one  board  is  holding  one 
executive  officer  responsible  for  the  direction  of  a  state  univer- 
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sity  system  consisting  of  a  university  and  college  plant,  a  School 
of  Mines,  an  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  a  State 
Normal  School — all  variously  located  throughout  the  State.  It 
may  be  that  one  or  both  of  these  plans  will  prove  so  satisfactory 
that  other  states  will  follow.  It  is  entirely  conceivable,  how- 
ever, that  the  tax-paying  constituencies  of  state-supported  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  will  put  yet  further  restraint  upon 
policies  of  wasted  energy  and  dissipated  resources  by  concentrat- 
ing all  higher  educational  effort  at  one  vantage  point  in  the 
state. 

There  is  no  debate  on  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  sep- 
arate institutions  under  a  single  control  are  less  expensive  than 
all  the  activities  of  those  institutions  would  be  if  centralized  in 
one  plant.  Reductions  in  cost  of  transportation,  janitor  service, 
heat  and  light,  instruction  and  administration,  and  other  es- 
sentials of  institutional  operation  would  follow  as  inevitable  con- 
sequences in  a  great  state  institution  operating  all  lines  of  edu- 
cational activity  at  a  given  point.  This  proposition  has  already 
been  demonstrated  in  those  state  universities  and  land  srant 
colleges  wher  the  agricultural  experiment  station  is  inte- 
grated with  the  educational  plant.  In  such  combination  build- 
ings may  be  shared,  heat  may  be  secured  from  the  same  source 
and  laboratories  may  be  utilized  in  common.  Research  experts 
are  likely  to  be  more  practical  in  their  investigations  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  public  when  afforded  the  opportunity  to  give  expres- 
sion to  their  findings  in  the  lecture  room  of  college  or  univer- 
sity and  it  will  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  teaching  lecturer 
is  more  efficient  under  the  stimulus  of  research  responsibilities. 
Of  course  more  men  are  required  for  service  in  an  experiment 
station  combined  with  college  and  universit.v  work  than  would 
be  required  in  either  one  of  these  institutions  operating  sepa-* 
rately,  but  united  operation  requires  fewer  men  in  the  aggre- 
gate than  are  needed  when  experiment  station  and  college  ar>? 
operated  in  different  locations. 

It  will  jiardly  be  disputed  that  teachers'  colleges  ami  no;"- 
mal  schools,  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences  and  of  medicine  and 
law  under  one  control,  at  one  point,  must  prove  far  less  expen- 
sive and  far  more  valuable  in  their  public  service  than  when 
broken  up  and  scattered  indiscriminately  about  the  state.  A 
saving  of  public  money,  with  increased  dignity  and  added  re- 
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spect  for  the  work  of  higher  education,  would  inevitably  accrue 
to  those  states  now  maintaining  institutions  in  separation  if  by 
the  patriotic  adoption  of  heroic  measures  buildings  could  be 
dismantled  and  salvaged  at  several  points  in  order  to  create  in 
convergence  one  great  state  university  for  every  division  or 
branch  of  human  knowledge  than  will  ever  be  possible  under  the 
present  policy  of  squandered  energies  and  divided  loyalties  ia 
the  effort  to  pander  to  local  demands. 

When  all  the  work  of  higher  education  under  state  control 
is  unified  in  a  great  university  system,  existing  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state,  there  will  be  no  sparring  for  institutional 
advantage.  Such  a  unification  will  put  an  end  to  competition 
for  the  support  of  higher  education  in  the  halls  of  legislation. 
The  only  ambition  then  will  be  the  maximum  of  state  service 
through  the  agency  of  the  one  commanding  institution.  If  our 
state  universities,  born  in  the  dreams  and  purposes  of  the  pion- 
eers, are  to  fulfill  their  lofty  missions  as  democratizing  factors  in 
the  new  day,  they  will  do  so  by  bringing  an  inspiration  of  confi- 
dence to  all  mankind  in  the  dignity  guaranteed  by  educational 
concentration. 

The  creation  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps-  in  this 
year  of  war  suggests  the  possibility  of  a  closer  federation  to- 
morrow between  institutions  of  private  support  and  those  sup- 
ported by  the  state.  State  university  authorities,  broad  in  their 
sympathies  and  large  in  appreciation,  have  never  sought  to  dis- 
parage the  importance  of  the  work  undertaken  and  maintained 
by  the  so-called  "small  colleges."'  It  is  thinkable  that  such  inti- 
mate aflEiliations  may  be  established  Ijetween  these  private  and 
denominational  colleges  that  have  accomplished  so  much  for  civ- 
ilization and  the  state  universities  that  the  state  universities 
will  be  able  as  they  have  not  been  in  the  recent  past  to  guaran- 
tee to  undergraduates  the  close  fellowship  with  each  other  and 
the  helpful  relationship  with  their  teachers  peculiar  to  those 
high  grade  institutions  limited  in  the  number  of  their  students. 
The  debt  of  America  to  the  small  college  can  never  be  repaid. 

The  University  of  Toronto  plan  might  well  be  appropriated 
in  certain  instances  to  the  common  advantage  of  the  independent 
colleges  and  the  state  universities  by  guaranteeiiig  the  institu- 
tional personality  of  every  independent  college  in  the  retention 
of  its  original  denominational  or  private  allegiance,  such  as  ob- 
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tains  for  Trinity  College  and  Victoria  College  controlled,  re- 
spectively, by  the  Anglican  and  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada 
while  at  the  same  time,  each  enjoys  the  advantage  of  all  the 
prestige  guaranteed  by  a  vital  educational  connection  with  the 
larger  provincial  university.  The  University  of  Xorth  Dakota 
has  accepted  this  policy  in  modification  by  taking  under  its  fos- 
tering care  Wesley  College  which  allows  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  to  keep  its  peculiar  Christian  ideals  before  students, 
through  teachers  appointed  by  the  church  for  their  spiritual 
ovei sight,  and  for  instruction  in  religious  subjects  while  they 
pursue  their  secular  studies  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
State  University. 

It  may  seem  impracticable  in  many  states  to  remove  private 
or  church-supported  educational  plants  from  their  present  loca- 
tions to  the  seat  of  the  state  university  as  Wesley  College  was 
removed  from  Wahpeton  to 'Grand  Forks,  but  such  cordial  rela- 
tions may  be  established  as  will  promote  the  exchange  of  pro- 
fessors between  the  several  institutions  of  the  state  and  the 
state  university,  with  the  loan  of  apparatus  and  facilities  to  the 
outside  colleges  and  with  the  grani;ing  of  credits  for  advanced 
degrees,  so  that  there  will  be  the  consciousness  of  definite  con- 
nection among  all  educational  agencies  in  the  state  thus  guaran- 
teeing results  under  the  inspiring  leadership  of  a  state  uuive:'- 
sity  that  will  redound  to  the  justifiable  pride  of  all  those  living 
within  the  boundaries  of  that  state.  The  principle  of  '"Xoblesse 
oblige''  actuating  the  state  universities  will  enable  them  to  en- 
courage and  inspire  all  institutions  of  the  state,  in  cooperation, 
without  the  humiliation  of  offense  that  follows  in  the  wake  of 
an  attitude  that  is  merely  patronizing  in  character. 

If  the  state  universities  are  to  fulfill  their  supreme  pur- 
pose in  the  democratization  of  education,  as  intended  by  our 
forebears  in  every  state,  they  must  adopt  as  their  slogan  the 
word  coordination,  not  to  mystify  or  mislead  the  people,  but  as 
representing  a  principle  accepted  and  adopted  in  spirit  and  in 
letter.  To  this  end  all  state  universities  in  cooperation  will 
reach  out  beyond  their  own  borders  and  ask  for  the  completion 
of  the  public  educational  establishment  in  our  country  by  the 
early  creation  of  the  ^National  University  -at  Washington.  This 
Association,  for  years,  has  been  urging  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  erect  an  institution  of  research  and  graduate  • 
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study  in  the  National  Capital  that  will  enable  us  to  utilize  its 
unique  institutions  and  peculiar  advantages,  so  that  the  system 
of  democratic  education  now  existing  in  the  several  states,  from 
the  kindergarten  and  elementary  and  secondary  schools  through 
college  and  university  may  find  its  proper  and  well-rounded  con- 
summation in  the  University  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  no  national  universities  in  our  country  but  when 
our  unselfish  ideals  are  realized  in  the  university  wiiich  Georsre 
Washington  as  the  first  President  of  the  Republic,  conceived  in 
the  beginnings  of  our  national  life,  we  shall  have  in  this  country 
a  national  university  as  the  climax  of  our  state  university  sy-i- 
tems  in  the  several  states  which  will  command  the  respect  of 
scholars  the  world  over,  such  as  they  have  given  to  the  great  na- 
tional universities  in  the  British  Isles  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

We  shall  have  with  us  tonight  and  tomorrow,  as  honored  ' 
guests,  the  members  of  the  British  Universities  Mission, 
now  in  our  country  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  us  with  the 
educational  advantages  offered  by  their  country  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  reciprocal  advantages  "we 
hope  to  offer  in  future  years  to  students  and  scholars  who  may 
come  to  the  United  States  of  America  for  graduate  study  and 
research,  just  as  our  scholars  have  been  wont  in  other  years  to 
go  overseas  for  their  inspiration. 

The  present  world  situation  constitutes  an  attractive  chal- 
lenge to  the  state  universities  of  America  for  to-morrow  and  the 
day  after.  With  a  vision  that  prompts  us  to  seize  the  opportun- 
ities w^hich  will  be  presented  to  us  in  the  days  that  lie  ahead,  we 
shall  fulfill  the  lofty  expectations  of  our  founders  by  demonstrat- 
ing through  intra-state  and  inter-state  and  national  and  inter- 
national cooperation  in  higher  education  that  the  state  univer- 
sities of  the  New  World  are  worthy  of  association  with  the 
older  institutions  of  learning  that  have  made  for  themselves 
places  of  invaluable  service  and  immortal  distinction  in  the  old 
world. 

The  Chairman.  At  this  time,  in  accordance  with  a  very 
appropriate  and  happy  custom,  we  introduce  all  new  members 
of  the  A.?SQciation :  President  Nelson,  of  Wyoming.  Will  Pres- 
ident Nelson  please  stand?     (President  Nelson  arose).    We  are 
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glad  to  greet  you,  President  Nelson.  (Applause).  President 
Lindley,  of  Idaho,  is  he  here?  (Xo  answer).  Dean  Enberg, 
Acting  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska.  We  are  glad 
to  greet  you,     (Applause). 

The  Chairman,  I  take  pleasure  now  in  introducing  the 
former  President  of  the  University  of  Washirngton,  Dr.  Kane, 
now  President  of  the  University  of  Xorth  Dakota.  We  are 
very  glad  to  have  you  back.  President  Kane,  in  these  councils. 
(Applause).  Dean  Xorlan  is  representing  Major  Farrand,  who 
is  now  in  war  work.  President  Farrand,  I  suppose  you  all  know, 
is  in  France  and  has  been  during  the  past  year.  He  is  now 
helping  work  out  some  of  the  great  problems  of  sanitation  and 
health  and  he  is  represented  here  by  Dean  Norlan,  whom  I  am 
glad  to  introduce.  (Applause). 

The  Chairman.  Dean  Hillis,  Secretary'  of  the  American 
Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations, 
of  the  University  of  Vermont,  is  also  here.     (Applause). 

The  Chairman.  There  are  some  communications  to  be 
read.  The  Secretary  will  read  a  communication  from  Dr.  Pat- 
terson, President  Emeritus  of  the  University  of  Kentucky. 
(Applause). 

The  Secretary.  This  letter  is  addressed  to  the  Associa- 
tion.    (Applause). 

Lexington,  Ky.,  ISTovember  9,  1918. 
To  the  Association  of  Presidents  of  State  Universities,  Chicago, 
Illinois : 
My  Dear  Sirs: — I  beg  to  express  to  you  and  through  you 
to  the  members  of  the  Association  of  State  Universities  my 
extreme  regret  that  existing  conditions  render  it  prudent  for 
me  not  to  attempt  to  attend  your  present  meeting. 

During  the  late  summer  I  passed  through  a  critical  illness, 
from  which  I  am  slowly  recovering.  I  am  still  quite  weak  and 
quite  unequal  to  either  physical  or  mental  exertion. 

I  had  hoped  to  be  sufficiently  recovered  to  attend  the  pres* 
ent  meeting.  I  need  not  say  how  keen  is  the  disappointment 
that  I  cannot  meet  this  year  a  body  of  men,  association  with 
whom  is  both  an  inspiration  and  an  education.  Moreover,  I 
looked  forward  with  great  interest  to  the  privilege  of  meeting 
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the  distinguished  body  of  delegates  who  represent  the  oldest 
and  the  youngest  universities  in  the  British  Isles,  and  who  come 
to  America  as  the  guests  of  the  Great  Republic,  to  assist  in 
drawing  closer  the  bonds  of  interest  and  especially  of  kinship, 
which  unite  the  two  great  branches  of  the  English-speaking 
people. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  this  meeting,  I  am 
with  much  respect. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  K.  Patterson. 

The  Chairman,  I  am  glad  to  have  this  letter  from  Pres- 
ident Patterson. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  say  that  we  have  been  guilty 
of  an  oversight  in  not  introducing  President  Clark,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada.  President  Clark,  we  are  very  glad  indeed, 
to  greet  you.  The  President  comes  from  the  College  of  'the  City 
of  Xew  York,  into  our  state  councils. 

The  Chairman.  _  There  is  another  communication  which, 
the  Secretary  has. 

The  Secretary.  The  members  of  the  Association  will 
undoubtedly  recall  the  discussion  and  consideration  of  a  bill  to 
establish  engineering  and  experiment  stations  in  the  states  and 
territories  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  connection  with 
state  and  government  supported  universities,  and  engineering 
schools.  This  bill  is  known  as  the  Smith-Howard  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  under  number  3805  and  in  the  House  under 
number  3506.  The  bill  has  been  given  a  good  deal  of  consid- 
eration and  I  have  a  letter  from  one  of  the  men  particularly  in- 
terested in  it,  Mr.  P.  B.  Stevens,  who  asks  the  bill  be  given  con- 
sideration by  this  Association.  He  asks  that  a  resolution  en- 
dorsing the  bill  be  adopted.  Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with 
the  attitude  of  the  Association  on  this  matter  in  the  discussion 
two  years  ago,  will  recall  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  at 
that  time.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  desirable 
that  the  bill  and  letter  be  referred  to  a  committee  to  present  to 
the  Association  and  learn  its  views  upon  this  matter  and  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution. 
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The  Chairman.  President  Van  Hi^e  moves  that  this 
communication  from  Mr.  Stevens  in  reference  to  the  Smith- 
Howard  bill  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee.  Is  there 
a  second? 

President  Jessup.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  I 
take  it  that  every  institution  this  year  has  had  to  meet  directly 
or  indirectly  in  a  serious  way  the  fact  that  we  have  had  an  epi- 
demic of  Spanish  influenza. 

At  the  University  of  Iowa  it  threw  our  men  in  barracks  at 
the  very  outset  without  giving  the  military  organization  :i 
chance  to  perfect  its  organization.  We  had  more  than  a  thou- 
sand cases  before  we  were  through  it  and  had  as  high  as  eight 
hundred  in  the  hospital  at  one  time. 

A  Member.     May  I  ask  how  many  deaths  you  had? 

President  Jessup.  We  had  thirty  deaths  among  the  men 
but  no  deaths  among  the  women.  We  had  four  deaths  among 
the  nurses.  We  had  over  sixty  nurses  who  were  confined  to  the 
hospital  with  the  disease.  As  a  consequence  we  have  only  oper- 
ated about  one  week  as  an  academic  institution.  We  were  for- 
tunately able  to  secure  the  services  of  competent  physicians  from 
our  own  University  Medical  School  staff.  The  University  Med- 
ical School  closed  and  the  hospital  was  turned  over  entirely  to 
the  S.  A.  T.  C.  patients.  We  also  turned  over  the  nursing  staff 
of  the  College  of  Medicine  (about  180  nurses).  We  really  spent 
the  month  fighting  for  the  lives  of  these  men.  Xow,  the  cait- 
come  of  that  experience  is  this:  That  we  believe  we  may  expect 
that  this  is  not  the  last  epidemic  that  we  may  have  this  year; 
these  men  housed  as  they  are,  fed  as  they  are  and  congregated 
as  they  are,  are  ideally  situated  for  the  transmission  of  commun- 
icable diseases.  We  at  the  present  time  are  supplementing  the 
service  in  every  way  we  possibly  can  in  order  to  provide  the  most 
rigid  health  system  at  the  university.  We  have  employed  a 
health  director  for  the  purpose  of  systematic  health  observations 
in  addition  to  the  health  requirements  for  entrance  into  the 
army.  We  are  setting  aside  one  of  the  university  buildings  with 
a  capacity  of  120  beds  for  an  emergency  hospital  and  we  have 
also  arranged  to  take  over  a  couple  of  fraternity  houses  to  use 
as  a  temporary  isolation  hospital  for  communicable  diseases. 
We  are  waiting  for  the  next  wave  of  the  epidemic. 
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ISTow,  as  to  the  second  problem  and  1  am  sure  tliat  will  be 
of  interest : 

A  Me:mcer.  Before  you  go  any  farther;  do  you  use  inoc- 
ulation? 

President  Jessup.     jSTo. 

A  Member.     How  many  men  did  you  have  there? 

President  jEssri".     All  told  about  •^:i^n)> 

A  Mejiber.     ITow  many  deaths  out  of  the  2,200? 

President  Jessup.     Thirty-one. 

A  Member.     Thirty-one  deaths  out  of  the  2,200? 

President  Jessup.     Yes. 

A  Member.     Aliout  1.4  per  cent. 

President  Jessup.     Yes. 

A  Member.     Is  it  now  under  control  ? 

President  Jessup.  It  is  under  control  now.  There  were 
over  one  hundred  cases  of  pneumonia. 

A  Member.     Is  the  pneumonia  increasing? 

President  Jessup.     ISTo,  it  is  very  much  better. 

A  Member.     Have  you  had  any  meningitis? 

President  Jessup.  Xo,  we  haven't  had  any  meningitis, 
but  we  have  had  a  nund)er  of  diptheria  carriers.  We  were,  how- 
ever, able  to  isolate  those. 

The  next  point  1  wish  to  emphasize  in  our  experience  is 
the  difficulties  of  finance.  The  arrangements  as  far  as  it  affects 
state  universities  is  a  serious  one.  Our  attendance  is  large  and 
our  income  snuUl  from  the  War  Department.  If  we  liave  to 
operate  our  scliools  on  that  basis,  it  seems  to  me  we  should  Ije 
prepared  to  make  united  effort  to  correct  the  situation  this  year. 
With  the  basis  of  payment  we  have  from  the  government  the 
states  are  going  to  have  to  carry  the  extra  burden  for  the  re- 
quired instruction. 

A  Member,  j\Iay  I  ask  what  you  have  received  for  in- 
struction? 

President  Jessup.  We  have  had  no  adjustment  made. 
We  will  be  many  thousands  of  dollars  short  unless  some  provi- 
sion is  made.  There  is  no  question  hut  that  the  states  will  be 
willing  to  do  this.     The  point  is,  however,  that  the  state  institu- 
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tions  will  have  to  look  ahead  far  enough,  if  it  is  possible  to  do 
so,  to  meet  these  coming  emergencies  in  health  and  in  finance. 

I  have  only  one  further  observation  to  make  and  it  is  this : 
Personally  I  represent  an  institution  that  has  been  very  sym- 
pathetic with  military  training,  although  our  institution  is  not 
a  land  grant  institution  and  does  not  carry  out  the  requirement 
for  military  training,  yet  since  1877  we  have  had  military  train- 
ing. Our  faculty  has  been  cordial  about  the  S.  A.'T.  C.  taken 
as  a  whole;  indeed  they  started  out  with  enthusiasm,  because 
they  felt  they  now  had  a  very  close  relationship  with  the  finish- 
ing of  the  war.  The  difficulties  have  been  so  great  that  there  is 
a  marked  decline  in  enthusiasm.  The  psychology  of  this  prob- 
lem will  be  different  from  now  until  this  coming  June.  We 
must  face  the  fact  that  we  will  have  more  and  more  difficulty  in 
providing  for  satisfactory  academic  work. 

President  Strong.  May  I  ask,  in  regard  to  the  summer 
work,  if  the  plan  was  that  the  Federal  Government  take  over  the 
instruction  in  summer  quarters? 

President  Jessup.  I  have  no  such  information.  I  would 
be  glad  to  know. 

President  Hill.     We  do  not  know  it. 

President  Strong.  I  would  like  to  ask  another  question. 
I  would  like  to  know  if  there  has  been  any  change  in  the  atti- 
tude of  your  faculty  toward  military  training. 

President  Jessup.     I  think  I  did  intimate  it. 

President  Strong.     That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

President  Jessup.  Our  senior  professor  of  Liberal  Arts, 
has  been  one  of  our  persistent  military  training  advocates  for 
thirty-eight  years  and  he  came  to  me  the  other  day  and  said 
that  it  was  dawning  on  him  that  he  had  been  on  the  wrong  side. 

President  Strong.  I  want  that  to  be  very  clear.  We 
have  had  that  same  experience  in  a  very  serious  form.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Chairman.  President  Hutchins  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  will  address  you  on  ''State  Universities 
Under  War  Conditions.''' 
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Presidext  Hutchix-^s.  Mr.  Cliainiian  and  Gentlemen:  I 
assume  that  under  war  conditions  our  experiences  at  each  of  the 
state  universities  have  had  many  things  in  common-.  At  the 
University  of  ^Michigan,  we  suffered  severely  from  the  epidemic 
of  iniluenza.  It.  came  at  a  time  when  wc  were  trying  to  adjust 
ourselves  to  changed  conditions,  due  to  the  induction  of  men 
into  the  S.  A.  T,  C.  units,  and  served  to  intensify  the  confusion. 
AVhen  the  epidemic  was  at  its  height  in  ilie  State,  tlie  govern- 
ment unfortunately  sent  to  us  twelve  hiuidnMJ  and  forty  men  for 
Section  B.  many  oi  whom  were  sick  wlien  they  arriv-'d  in  Ann 
Arhor  and  several  of  whom  were  soon  dead  of  the  disease.  With- 
in a  few  days  five  or  six  hundred  of  this  contingent  were  down 
with  the  epidemic.  The  men  in  Section  B  suffered  more  severe- 
ly than  did  those  in  Section  A.  Fnnu  Ijoth  sections  we  lost  hy 
death  ahout  fifty. 

Presidext  Burtox'.     Out  of  how  many? 

Presidext  Hutchix^s.  Out  of  approximately  three  thou- 
sand in  Section  A  and  twelve  hundred  in  Section  B. 

As  yet  our  Medical  Eeserves  have  not  heen  inducted.  They 
are  still  living  under  normal  conditions  and  only  a  few  have 
suffered  from  the  epidemic. 

Presidext  Yax'  Hise.  How  many  students  have  you  in  the 
university  in  addition  to  the  students  in  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  units? 

President  Hutchix's.  I  can  only  give  you  the  approxi- 
mate number.  We  probably  have  over  two  thousand  students 
in  addition  to  those  in  the  S.  A.  T.  (*. — about  a  thousand  men 
and  between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred  women. 

As  yet  the  work  of  the  men  in  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  units  has  not 
been  systenuitized  so  as  to  be  effective  from  the  acadamic  point 
of  view.  We  are  doins;  our  best  to  bring  order  out  of  cliaos.  Tu 
addition  to  the  confusion  arising  from  the  epidemic,  we  have 
been  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  large  number  of  men  detailed 
by  the  military  authorities  for  special  duties.  Very  little  really 
effective  academic  work  has  as  yet  been  accomplished.  Super- 
vised study  has  as  yet  been  anything  but  effective.  We  hope  for 
better  results. 

In  answer  to  questions  as  to  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the 
different  schools  and  colleges  of  the  universit}^  President 
JFTutchins  said :    "The  Law  School  and  the  Graduate  School  have 
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siifTered  more  than  the  other  schools  and  colleges.  The  Law 
School,  for  example,  has  decreased  from  five  hundred  last  year 
to  sixty-eight  or  sixty-nine  this  year.  The  attendance  in  our 
Medical  School  is  larger  than  last  year,  and  in  the  Engineering 
College  the  falling  off  has  been  slight." 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  housing  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C. 
men,  President  Hutchins  said:  ''We  have  taken  over  forty-two 
fraternity  houses  and  fitted  them  up  for  barracks,  putting  in 
the  necessary  extra  plumbing  and  complying  in  every  respect 
with  the  requirements  of  the  War  Department.  Our  gymnasium 
has  been  changed  into  a  barracks  so  that  we  house  there  approx- 
imately a  thousand  men.  Our  Michigan  Union  'building,  al- 
though not  coaripleted,  was  in  a  condition  in  which  it  could  be 
used  for  war  purposes.  Eight  hundred  men  are  housed  in  the 
building  and  with  a  large  temporary  addition  all  of  the  men  are 
fed  there,  forty-two  hundred  being  accommodated  at  one  time. 

President  Burtox.  Mr.  President  and  members  of  the 
Association : 

I  think  my  story  is  very  similar  to  the  one  you  have  already 
listened  to.  Fortunately  we  have  not  suffered  from  the  influenza 
epidemic  as  Iowa  and  Michigan  have.  We  have  housed  our  men 
in  very  large  barracks.  We  took  over  the  old  exposition  build- 
ing in  j\Iinneapolis  and  at  a  cost  of  about  $20,000  have  given  to 
each  man  about  one  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air. 

A  Member.     What  is  the  government  requirement? 

Presidext  Burton.  About  five  hundred.  The  first  week 
we  had  about  226  ill  and  the  second  week  363  and  last  week  we 
had  30  or  40. .  We  had  only  four  students  to  die.  We  have  used 
inoculation  and  I  have  had  three  shots  myself.  I  advocated  jts 
use.  The  epidemic  situation  has  not  seriously  affected  our  work 
there. 

A  Member.     What  senim  did  you  use? 

President  Burton.  We  have  Doctor  Roseneau's  serum  in 
connection  with  Mavo's  serum. 

Now,  I  just  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  financial  situa- 
tion. We  find  this  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  that  W3 
have  had  ahead  of  us  at  the  State  University.  We  have  a  per 
diem  rate  of  $1.45  and  we  understand  that  we  were  to  receive 
in  addition  to  the  matriculation  fees  also  the  salaries  paid  strict- 
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ly  to  men  employed  doing  S.  A.  T.  C.  work  and  that  includes  as 
well,  the  work  of  the  summer  quarter. 

We  have  inaugurated  a  little  daily  bulletin  in  which  we 
publish  the  names  of  students  so  that  the  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty may  know  each  dav  wdiat  that  student  has  done.  We  wish 
to  determine  just  what  we  are  doing,  and  we  have  this  blank 
daily  report  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  The  enrollment  is  over  four 
thousand.  On  Xovember  7  the  register  showed  2,905.  Tlie 
total  entrance  for  women  showing  5.2  per  cent.  On  this  par- 
ticular day,  Xovember  7,  there  were  118  men  out  on  account  of 
sickness.  The  result  was  that  there  was  a  total  absence  for  that 
day  of  10^  per  cent.  As  stated  above  we  have  the  daily  report 
showing  those  absent,  wdiich  we  transmit  to  the  commanding  of- 
ficer. That  plan  is  beginning  to  w^ork  out  very  satisfactorily. 
AVe  have  organized  a  system  of  study  rooms  and  indicate  to  the 
students  just  where  they  are  going,  and  we  insist  that  they  go 
there. 

A  Member.     Do  vou  use  your  students  as  waiters? 

Presidext  Bi'RTOX.  We  have  been  doing  everything  we 
can  to  reduce  the  number  of  kitchen  police.  We  want  to  relieve 
them  entirely  of  kitchen  police  duty.  We  do  call  upon  men  in 
groups  to  perform  certain  duties. 

Presidext  Hutciiixs.  The  Secretary  of  our  Department 
takes  care  of  a  great  deal  of  this  work,  and  he  has  four  clerks 
working  with  him. 

Presidext  Burtox.  There  is  another  question.  We 
have  also  had  study  rooms  and  these  study  rooms  are  supervised 
Ly  military  officers.  That  is  one  of  the  things  I  got  the  major 
to  agree  to.  We  have  non-commissioned  officers  who  take  their 
turn  in  looking  after  the  men. 

A  Member.     Do  you  have  an  instructor  in  the  study  room? 

Presidext  Burtox.  In  everyone  of  them.  I  appoint  a 
man  on  the  detail  as  supervisor  to  look  after  these  things  and 
he  has  two  assistants  there  who  give  practically  all'their  time. 

There  is  just  one  other  thing,  I  want  to  say,  in  view  of  the 
present  situation,  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C. :  I 
think  we  could  get  a  one  hundred  per  cent  vote  from  the  faculty 
of  the  university  against  the  continuance  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C. 
(Applause.)     I  want  it  understood,  however,  that  we  are  not  re- 
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actionary,  that  we  are  not  against  this  whole  plan,  and  I  think 
we  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  this  military  movement  of 
the  last  few  montlis  and  we  can  learn  it  in  no  other  way.  There 
is  another  thing  and  that  is,  we  do  not  want  the  university  stu- 
dents under  the  forced  system.  If  it  should  come  to  pass  in  this 
country  that  we  have  a  military  to  support,  actually  bringing 
about  the  condition  that  we  must  learn  to  be  soldiers,  let  it  be 
done  only  during  the  summer  months,  and  at  the  summer 
camps  in  a  concentrated  form  of  military  training  at  that  time 
and  during  the  year  we  can  have  the  reserve  officers'  training 
corps. 

Dean  Engberg.  They  are  to  care  for  these  men  from  the 
early  spring  of  1917? 

President  Burton.     Yes. 

Dean  Engberg.  I  mean  two  years'  training  in  military 
work,  that  is,  seven  hours. 

President  Burton.  Oh,  you  mean  the  regular  reserve  of- 
ficers training  corps? 

Dean  Engberg.     I  mean  the  old  cadet  system. 

President  Burton.  Yes,  of  course,  that  is  what  we  want 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  have,  plus  the  summer  camp  which 
would  have  a  strict  bearing  on  our  summer  quarter.  For  the 
rest  of  this  year  I  suppose  they  will  introduce  some  measure  in 
Congress  in  regard  to  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  They  may  put  us,  or 
rather  I  should  say,  we  can  put  ourselves  on  record  in  regard  to 
academic  duties.  The  frank  recognition  of  the  problem  is  nec- 
essary. We  must  arrange  a  schedule  for  every  indivilual  man. 
We  should  not  have  less  than  ten  hours  a  week,  rather  than  our 
present  system.  If  this  is  done  there  will  be  no  falling  off  in 
the  things  which  they  ought  to  do.  We  ought  to  be  very  em- 
phatic about  this.  There  ought  to  be  a  change  in  the  situation. 
Our  academic  work  should  be  changed  and  our  faculty  would 
welcome  this  reduction  in  the  schedule. 

Dean  Engberg.  Did  you  say  that  you  had  a  communica- 
tion from  the  government,  or,  did  you  say  you  signed  a  contract 
for  a  $1.45  per  diem? 

President  Burton.  Yes,  some  of  us  have  these  so-called, 
temporary  contracts.    It  is  a  signed  contract;  they  have  agreed 

to  that. 

Dean  Engberg.     Yes,  they  have. 
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President  Burton.  t)h,  yes,  of  course,  the  clause  is  there 
making  it  impossible  to  make  any  money,  or  to  lose  any  money. 
Dean  Engberg.  May  I  nuike  another  statement  in  re- 
gard to  that  ?  We  have  received  instructions  from  Washington ; 
however,  I  may  say  they  have  not  been  confirmed  or  changed 
in  any  way  for  any  of  the  semesters.  We  have  various  original 
contracts,  or  agreements,  that  ought  to  be  confirmed.  We 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  charge  anything  above  the  extras.  In 
connection  with  the  letter  which  you  sent  to  Washington,  who 
signed  that  letter? 

President   Burton.     I   don't  know,   we   have   had  three 
telegrams,  and,  of  course,  we  have  had  letters. 
A  Member.     How  recently? 

President  Burton.  Oh,  I  do  not  recall  that,  but  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  here,  to  see  that  the  universities 
make  a  united  effort  to  induce  the  War  Department  to  see  this 
matter  in  the  light  in  which  we  see  it.  That  is  the  very  point 
that  we  all  have  in  mind.  If  the  AVar  Department  were  advised 
of  this,  and  I  know  they  will  be,  this  extra  cost  would  be  taken 
care  of  in  a  general  way  in  the  contracts.  We  have  had  to  de- 
tail our  instructional  forces  to  teach  these  things — these  things 
which  under  our  government  contract  with  the  War  Department, 
we  are  required  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  President  Burton  has  very  wise- 
ly brought  up  a  very  interesting  question.  This  is  something 
tliat  should  be  taken  up  and  discussed  with  the  executive  com- 
mittee. The  universities  ought  to  take  up  this  question  of 
rates  as  applied  to  our  contracts.  That  is  one  of  the  points  and, 
I  might  say,  special  purposes  for  which  we  are  meeting.  How- 
ever, as  I  have  stated,  I  believe  that  this  discussion  should  be 
taken  up  in  the  executive  session  and  the  Association  should  be 
put  on  record. 

The  Chairman.  President  Kane,  you  may  proceed  with 
your  question. 

President  Kane.  This  is  something  we  ought  to  keep  in 
mind  and  we  ought  also  to  keep  in  mind  a  conference  which 
rhis  Association  has  secured  with  General  Eees.  Of  course,  we 
I'annot  stop  here.  This  should  be  brought  out  with  his  commit- 
tee and  we  ought  to  take  these  questions  to  him.  President  Bur- 
ton has  mentioned  something  about  the  reasonableness  of  them, 
the  fairness  of  them. 
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The  CiiAii!:\rAX.  Qcntlemcn,  ami  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, I  iioAv  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  President 
Claik. 

Pi{Esii)E.\T  Clark.  ]\[r.  President,  and  gentlemen,  I  do 
not  tliink  tliat  there  is  much  that  I  should  add  to  what  has  al- 
ready l-etii  said.  The  University  of  Xevada  received  its  first 
training  detachment  of  6ne  lumdred  men  in  the  middle  of  June. 
\A'e  had  made  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  Southern 
Pacifie  Pailway  whereby  we  were  to  send  one-half  of  these  men 
to  the  Sparks  Pailroad  shops  for  training  in  locomotive  and 
car  repair  work.  This  plan  when  first  suggested  by  us  wa:^  not 
very  favorably  viewed  by  the  committee's  reepresentatives.  They 
were  skeptical  about  it.  However,  experience  proved  it  to  be  a 
good  ])lan.  When  it  came  time  to  draw  up  the  permanent  con- 
tract for  Section  B  the  committee  telegraphed  to  us  asking  that 
we  take  two  hundred  men  in  place  of  one  hundred  and  that  we 
make  the  Sparks  shops  the  "main  works."  Our  present  detach- 
ment, under  the  permanent  contract,  began  October  15. 

President  BntTox.     You  are  speaking  now  of  Section  B^ 

President  Clark.  Section  B.  Theoretically  we  shouUl 
send  each  day  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  to 
the  Sparks  shops,  for  locomotive  training  and  car  repair  work. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  owing  to  influenza  conditions  and  military 
necessities,  the  largest  nundjer  sent  down  to  the  shops  up  to  the 
present  time  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five. 

Our  contract  })rice  for  the  permanent  contract,  for  those 
two  hundred  men,  is  $1.15  per  man  per  day.  This  price  \\'as 
drawn  on  the  basis  of  including  equipment  and  the  actual  tui- 
tional  cost. 

President  Hutciiins.  N"ow,  you  are  .speaking  of  Section 
B  ?    I  say  that  because  there  are  two  contracts. 

President  Clark.  Yes.  May  I  suggest  that  this  low  fig- 
ure of  $1.15'  may  be  explained  in  this  manner.  Three-quarTcr-; 
of  our, men  are  going  to  the  Sparks  shops,  and  are  being  in- 
strut-ted  by  Sparks  shops  instructors.  The  shops  alsri  jirovide 
luncheon  to  these  men  six  days  each  week  and  ]irovide  for  their 
transportation  from  and  to  the  campus. 

President  Hutciiins.  Did  you  spend  anything  for  equip- 
ment at  all  or  for  tools? 
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President  Clark.  Xo,  not  for  this  work  at  tlio  Si)arks 
shops.  The  men  work  in  squads  of  two  or  three.  We  have 
eighteen  instructors  down  there  w^lio  are  l)o>s  wnrkiiicn  in 
charge.  Wo  have  two  shop  supervisors.  We  sent  down  to  the 
shops  one  ol'  our  professors  in  civil  engineering  wlio  is  our  Uni- 
versity supervisor.  One  of  the  non-oomniissioned  offu-eis,  the 
First  Duty  Sergeant,  maintains  discipline.  This  phui  ha» 
worked  out  admirably. 

Section  A  came  to  us  with  more  confusion  tlian  to  most 
of  the  colleges.  Our  institution  opened  on  Septemlier  o.  You 
will  remember  that  at  that  time  none  of  us  knew  just  what  was 
to  be  done  with  Section  A.  We,  therefore,  thought  it  best  to 
carry  on  our  usual  university  work,  until  we  received  definite 
instructions.  W'hen  we  received  those  instructions  we  adopted 
a  program  in  accordance  with  the  instructions,  for  this  Section 
A  group,  letting  the  rest  of  the  University  go  on  its  way.  The 
women  of  the  University  and  a  few  of  the  men  who  are  not 
eligible  to  tlie  S.  A.  T.  C.  make  up  the  third  group  of  the  three- 
ring  circus  we  are  now  running.  Under  impression  that  the  col- 
leges should  include  payment  for  instruction,  our  Univer.-ity  has 
filed  as  its  temporary  contract  price  for  Section  A,  ^l.oo  pei' 
man  per  day.  It  was  our  intention  to  estimate  the  in.-truetioa 
on  a  per  capita  instructional  basis  for  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  collegians. 

I  am  under  the  impression  that  our  Section  A  figure  will 
probably  be  lowered  for  the  pernuinent  contract.  According  to 
what  has  been  said  here  this  morning  tlie  government  is  verv 
likely  to  draw  the  line  to  cover  only  the  actual  fees  charged.  In 
order  to  do  this  our  figure  would  have  t(^  drop  consideral)!y  since 
our  university  charges  no  tuition  fees. 

The  influenza  struck  our  campus  later  tluiu  it  did  those  in 
the  East.  It  came  to  us  just  four  days  before  our  October  Sec- 
tion B  group  came  to  us.  We  had  a  medical  officer  on  tlie 
ground  who  was  trustworthy  and  competent — Lieutenant 
Muller.  He  insisted  that  we  should  quarantine  the  campus 
against  the  city  as  soon  as  the  first  case  came.  Our  (piarantine 
results  have  been  little  short  of  miraculous.  Section  B,  with 
over  200  men,  came  to  us  from  all  over  Xevada  and  Calif  trnia, 
arriving  four  days  after  the  quarantine  started.  These  200 
Section  B  men  brought  the  influenzaa  with  them,  three  cases 
developing  the  day  of  arrival.     We  isolated  Section  B  in  the 
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new  barracks  we  had  built,  on  the  Camp  Lewis  plans,  to  take 
care  of  these  two  hundred  men.  At  the  peak  of  our  epidemic 
we  had  fifty-three  cases  among  these  Section  B  men.  The  sick 
quickly  overflowed  our  little  University  hospital.  Most  of  them 
we  were  compelled  to  put  in  the  basement  of  our  Agricultural 
Building  in  an  improvised  hospital.  There  were  only  two 
deaths  among  the  two  hundred  men  or  two  deaths  out  of  the 
fifty-three  cases. 

So  far  our  double  quarantine  of  the  campus  against  the  city 
and  of  the  rest  of  the  campus  against  the  Section  B  barracks, 
has  proven  very  effective.  Not  one  case  of  influenza  has  devel- 
oped among  our  Section  A  men  living  in  our  regular  university 
men's  dormitory,  Lincoln  Hall,  only  one  hundred  feet  from  the 
Section  B  barracks.  Not  one  case  has  developed  in  our  women's 
dormitory.  In  general,  we  at  the  University  of  Nevada,  have 
looked  upon  this  first  quarter  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  as  wholly  ex- 
perimental. We  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether  we  have  had  the 
proper  experimental  conditions  to  justify  any  definite  conclu- 
sions. We  have  had  some  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
suggested  by  other  speakers.  Our  military  commandant  has 
proven  himself  to  be  eminently  qualified  and  we  have  been  able 
to  adjust  these  matters.  We  recognize  that  our  difficulties  were 
less  than  those  experienced  at  many  other  institutions,  in  part 
because  our  S.  A.  T.  C.  unit  was  so  small.  We  had  only  three 
hundred  soldier  students. 

We  wish  that  this  student  army  university  plan  could  be 
continued  long  enough  to  resolve  the  minor  and  initial  difficul- 
ties and  under  fair  conditions  to  try  this  experiment  of  dual  stu- 
dent control. 

The  Chairman.  Word  has  been  passed  from  the  floor  to 
the  chair  that  since  it  is  twelve  fifteen  o'clock,  and  this  being  a 
very  important  discussion,  we  might  adjourn  now  and  continue 
this  afternoon.  Before  we  adjourn,  however,  I  wonder  if  we  are 
not  ready  to  act  upon  the  suggestion  made  by  President  Burton 
to  order  the  creation  of  a  committee  to  look  into  institutional 
work  ?  I  wonder  if  you  care  to  make  a  motion  for  the  creation 
of  such  a  committee.  I  think  it  would  be  exceedingly  welcome 
as  this  would  place  us  in  a  position  where  we  could  secure  in- 
formation. 

President  Burton.     I  so  move,  Mr.  President. 
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The  Chairman.  Will  the  Association  please  be  in  order? 
Before  taking  np  the  regular  order  of  the  afternoon,  I  think 
we  will  all  be  glad  to  know  that  a  man,  who  for  a  number  of 
years,  was  one  of  our  active  and  influential  members,  now  gone 
over  in  the  service  of  our  neighboring  country  on  the  north,  is 
with  us  this  afternoon.  I  know  you  will  he  glad  to  greet  Presi- 
dent McLean. 

The  Plans  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Special 

Training 

We  are  particularly  glad  to  have  with  us  this  afternoon, 
General  Eobert  I.  Rees.     (Applause.) 

General  Pees,  I  think  that  the  order  of  discussion  from 
our  standpoint  this  afternoon  would  be  to  touch  upon  the  difficul- 
ties which  we  have  all  had,  and  next  to  try  to  look  into  the 
future  and  see  what  there  might  be  in  it  for  the  Students'  Army 
Training  Corps.  A  large  project,  such  as  this  has  been,  and 
the  necessary  haste  in  which  ^ve  at  Washington  had  to  act,  did 
not  tend  toward  the  smooth  running,  or  as  smooth  running  of 
the  pending  issues  as  we  could  have  hoped.  You  will  all  recall, 
perhaps,  that  our  first  plan  was  entirely  different  from  that 
later  evolved. 

Due  to  an  act  of  Congress,  the  last  Draft  Act,  which  made 
it  necessary  to  put  the  student  soldier  on  an  active  duty  status, 
for  that  reason,  changed  in  a  large  degree  the  whole  plan 
and  scheme  which  we  had  first  in  mind.  As  soldiers  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  these  students  came  necessarily 
under  the  same  active  military  control  as  those  in  the  camps.  In 
forming  the  organization,  therefore,  of  military  units  in  the  col- 
leges of  the  country,  it  was  necessary  to  have  them  commanded. 
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Unfortunately  for  us,  at  the  time  when  it  was  necessary  to 
start  this  organization,  there  developed  a  great  shortage  of  of- 
ficers, due  to  the  greatly  expanded  military  program.  Camps  in 
this  country  were  short  of  officers.  It  seemed  difficult  for  a  time 
for  us  to  see  our  way  clear  to  get  officers  to  command  the  Stu- 
dents' Army  Training  Corps  Unit.  We  did  the  best  we  could.  Wo 
located  all  the  retired  officers  of  any  ability  that  we  could.  We 
obtained  authority  for  the  detailing  of  the  younger  officers  wlio 
were  instructors  in  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  camps. 
We  were  able  to  find  a  few  officers  who  had  returned  from  abroad 
for  disa;bilit\'.  Those  three  were  about  our  only  sources  for  of- 
ficers and  the  numbers  were  absolutely  inadequate.  We  had  to 
then  take  very  quick  action  in  the  vvay  of  commassioning  men 
or  students,  who  were  sent  to  our  training  camps  in  the  sum- 
mer, to  give  them  second  lieutenaiic'es.  We  thought  they  would 
be  efficient  in  training  the  recruit  student  soldier  in  the  school 
of  soldiery  in  his  duties.  With  tliat  rather  meager  supply  wo 
did  the  very  best  we  could  in  the  selection  of  commanding  offi- 
cers, and  assigned  them  to  the  units  of  the  Students'  Army 
Training  Corps.  We  got  some  .71 6  nien  out  of  such  organization-^. 

I  find  in  the  troubles  that  have  developed  since  October  1, 
in  some  instances,  the  trouble  has  been  due  to  the  inefficiency  of 
the  commanding  officers.  Sonie  of  them  who  were  efficient 
enough,  in  the  strict  military  sense,  were  not,  perhaps,  temper- 
amentally fitted  to  meet  a  problem  which  required  the  highest 
degree  of  cordial  cooperation.  We  tried  to  impress  upon  the 
commanding  officer  that  need,  and  succeeded  to  an  extent,  but 
not  fully,  I  regret  to  say,  as  indicated  by  some  of  the  reports  that 
we  have  received. 

It  has  been  customary,  whenever  such  a  report  was  received, 
to  have  it  investigated,  and  we  have  m.ade  quite  a  number  of 
changes  as  the  result  of  those  investigations;  thus  our  constant 
effort  has  leen  and  it  will  be  to  impress  upon  the  commanding 
officer  the  necessity  for  a  careful  discrimination  in  the  applica- 
tion of  his  functions  in* the  irstilution,  and  a  full  consideration 
for  the  authority  and  the  functions  of  the  college  presidents,  the 
deans,  and  the  members  of  the  faculty.  I  believe  as  time  goes 
on  that  we  will  succeed  more  and  more  in  bringing  about  that 
status. 
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I  believe  in  a  number  of  institutions  it  lias  developed  that 
the  endeavor  lias  been  made  to  run  these  two  functions,  the  mil- 
itary and  the  academic  parallel,  without  reasonable  cooperation, 
and  that  the  commanding  officer,  on  the  one  hand,  did  not  know, 
what  the  college  president  wanted,  and  the  college  president,  on 
the  other  hand,  did  not  meet  the  commanding  officer  in  letting 
him  know  his  difficulties.  It  has  been  a  revolutionary  process  in 
education,  and  has  brought  up  many  very  difficult  problems. 
Xow,  I  believe  that  the  difficulties-  would  not  have  been  so  great 
had  it  not  been  for  the  very  serious  influenza  epidemic,  which 
was  absolutely  disorganizing  and  a  blow  to  the  morale  of  the 
college  units  at  the  very  beginning.  The  influenza,  I  should  say, 
was  the  greatest  item  of  absenteeism  from  the  classes,  and  that 
brings  me  to  that  point. 

From  the  reports  that  we  have  received  in  many  instances, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  very  great  number  of  absentees  from 
classes.  Ko  one  regrets  that  more  than  I  do,  nor  than  tlie  other 
members  of  the  committee.  Military  duty  should  not  cause  one 
soldier  to  be  absent  from  his  classes.  That  is  the  attitude  of 
the  committee.  The  attitude  of  the  committee  is  that  it  is  the 
commanding  officer's  duty  to  see  that  every  soldier  comes  to  his 
classes.  That,  the  committee  knows,  has  not  been  the  attitude  of 
a  goodly  number  of  the  commanding  officers.  .    • 

Recently,  as  the  reports  have  been  coming  in,  we  have  been 
taking  measures  to  check  the  commanding  officer  in  every  way 
and  to  direct  him  in  his  responsibility  to  see  that  the  soldier 
students  attend  their  classes.  In  particular  the  cause  of  ab- 
seenteeism,  which  has  come  to  me,  has  been  guard  duty.  The 
committee  feels  that  only  in  an  emergency,  upon  which  both 
the  president  of  the  institution  and  the  commanding  officer 
agree,  should  there  be  the  necessity  for  guard  duty.  That  guard 
duty,  as  such,  should  be  given  to  the  student  soldier  as.  a  part  of 
his  general  program  in  military  instruction,  and  the  time  given 
to  that  instruction  should  be  taken  out  of  the  time  assigned  10 
military  training.  I  can  conceive,  of  course,  circumstances 
whereby  temporarily  it  might  be  necessary  to  detail  a  guard  to 
protect  college  or  government  property  until  other  provisions 
can  be  made,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  general  provision  for 
protection  of  an  institution  which  has  always  ohtained  should 
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be  siiflficient  in  most  cases  to  protect   the  institution  as  it  is 
to-day. 

Another  item  wliieh  appears  to  have  caused  absence  from 
classes  has  been  in  the  form  of  punishment  which  the  command- 
ing officers  have  imposed  upon  the  soldier  for  dereliction  of 
duty.  Instructions  have  gone  out  from  the  committee  that  the 
time  imposed  for  punishment  should  not  take  up  any  of  the 
academic  time. 

Another  factor  in  absenteeism  has  been  what  is  called 
kitclien  police,  in  which  it  appears  that  soldiers  have  been  de- 
tailed for  work  in  the  kitchen  to  assist  in  cooking,  in  service 
about  the  kitchen,  dining  room  and  mess  halls.  The  under- 
standing of  the  committee  in  this  particular  was  that  th.u 
service  should  have  been  furnished  by  the  college  authorities  and 
included  in  the  contract  for  the  cost  of  subsistence.  That  was 
our  clear  understanding,  and  if  it  has  not  been  clear  we  have  all 
endeavored  to  make  it  so  in  instructions  sent  out. 

A  Member.     Does  that  include  waiting  on  table  ? 

General  Eees.     Xo. 

Another  Member.  Suppose  the  cost  runs  over  a  dollar  a 
day? 

General  Eees.  The  Government  is  prepared  to  meet  a 
reasonable  cost. 

Another  Member.  I  believe  in  one  of  the  Administration 
memoranda  it  says  tluit  the  members  of  the  unit  are  to  do  the 
serving  and  the  kitchen  work. 

General  Eees.  That  has  been  corrected.  I  think  there 
was  a  misunderstanding.  It  may  have  been  wrongly  expressed 
in  that  memorandum.  The  actual  waiting  on  the  table  can  be 
attended  to  and  soldiers  can  serve  the  other  man  and  get  their 
own  food  within  the  period  of  the  noon  hour.  I  know  always 
in  the  army  that  has  been  done,  and  when  there  is  only  a  noon 
hour  there  is  never  any  absence  if  the  drill  stops  at  13  :00  or 
11:30. 

President  Strong.  Suppose  all  this  cost  that  you  say  the 
Government  is  to  pay,  was  not  taken  into  consideration  by  some 
misunderstanding  when  the  contract  was  first  niade,  then  do  I 
understand  that  the  Government  stands  ready  to  reimburse? 

General  Eees.     Make  the  readjustment  to  meet  it. 
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President  Ayres.  Before  that  recent  memorandum  came 
out,  I  became  so  impressed  with  the  loss  of  time  on  account  of 
that  kitchen  police  matter,  I  put  in  dish-washing  machines 
and  employed  women.    That  solved  the  problem. 

General  Eees.  I  don't  mean  any  service  that  can  be  re- 
quired of  the  soldiers  in  the  dining  room. 

President  Ayres.  They  had  them  washing  dishes.  How- 
ever, that  came  from  the  shortage  of  labor.  .  I  think  in  many 
cases  the  complication  arose  in  that  way. 

General  Eees,  Just  in  defense  of  the  commanding  offi- 
cer, I  would  not  like  to  have  "kitchen  police"  charged  up 
against  him  as  his  responsibility.  There  would  be  no  justifica- 
tion on  our  part  for  ever  having  started  this  organization,  if 
we  had  not  been  convinced  that  for  military  reasons,  a  combina- 
tion of  military  training  with  education  would  turn  out  for  us  a 
superior  man,  and  one  who  would  be  capable  of  assuming  the 
duties  of  leadership  in  the  army.  Our  experience  has  been  that 
we  have  turned  out  superior  men  as  soldiers.  In  the  higher  edu- 
cational field  we  feel  convinced  that  if  we  were  given  the  chance 
we  could  turn  out  superior  men  for  the  positions  of  leadership 
in  the  army.  Therefore,  there  is  none  more  tender  for  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  academic  side  of  this  problem  than  the  committee 
on  Education  and  Special  Training. 

It  does  not  seem  to  you,  I  fear,  on  account  of  the  vexing 
problems  that  you  have  had  to  face,  the  irritation  of  almost  im- 
possible situations;  and  it  has  caused  you,  I  fear,  to  feel  a  large 
degree  of  discouragement.  But  I  think  there  have  been  so  many 
ventures  that  have  been  beyond  our  control  in  this  matter,  that 
have  done  more  than  anything  else  to  demoralize  the  organiza- 
tion, and  that  the  future,  however  long  it  may  be,.  «'ill  tend 
toward  constant  improvement  and  it  is  going  to  he  the  constant 
endeavor  of  the  committee  to  further  that  improvement  and 
force  it  to  the  utmost. 

A  Member.  General  Eees,  may  I  ask  one  question  on  that 
one  point?  We  got  along  splendidly  with  our  commanding  of- 
ficer. The  defect  seems  to  arise  with  the  younger  officers,  gen- 
erally. 

General  Eees.  I  know  that,  sir.  I  am  coming  to  that 
point.     One  of  the  problems  which  you  have  been  called  on  to 
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meet,  whicli  we  did  not  anticipate  when  we  began  this  organiza- 
tion was  withdrawing  almost  immediately  jiour  best  men  for  the 
officer's  training  camps.     We  hope  to  be  able  to  keep  the  mea 
that  were  inducted  into  your  schools  in  school  for  three  month?. 
On  August  26,  the  President  drafted  a  tremendously  enlarged 
military  program,  calling  for   thousands  of  officers  who  were 
then  not  in  service.     The  machinery  for  getting  officers  was  "n 
no  way  adequate  to  this  greatly  increased  demand.    An  attempt 
was  made  to  organize  that  machinery  and  to  get  it  in  operation 
in  time  to  get  officer  candidates  into  the  schools  and  get  them 
out  as  quickly  as  possible.    It  developed,  therefore,  that  the  one 
reliable  source  for  officer  material  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States,  and  quickly  sent  to  the  officer's  training  camps  was  all 
in  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps.  You  see  what  our  situ- 
ation was.    That  was  the  situation  of  the  committee.     Suppose 
we  were  to  say,  "no,  you  cannot  have  our  men,  we  have  them 
and  want  to  educate  them  and  train  them.    "We  don't  care  about 
your  military  program,  we  must  educate  these  boys."    We  could 
not  do  that.    They  came  to  us  and  said,  ''these  are  the  only  men 
available  that  v/e  can  locate  at  present  and  have  examined/'  and 
we,  of  course,  said  we  will  meet  the  military  program  to  the  ut- 
most, but  begged  of  them  however  to  keep  it  down  to  the  mini- 
mum of  necessity  which  they  have.    Now,  I  know  that  was  dis- 
organizing and  had  a  very  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  student 
body,  in  that  they  hoped  by  hook  or  crook  to  be  recommended 
that  they  would  not  have  to  study  in  order  to  be  selected,  as  the 
time  was  so  short.    Then,  there  was  the  unfortunate  impression 
given  out  by  some  of  our  officers  that  no  value  would  be  placed 
on  academic  work  in  the  selection  of  officer  material.    That  came 
to  us  as  a  distinct  shock.    I  think  it  is  more  serious  right  here  in 
the  Central  West  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  country.  That 
is,  most  of  our  reports  have  come  from  the  Central  West.     I 
fear  through  something  that  we  could  not  foresee,  that  the  com- 
manding officer  at  Fort  Sheridan  gave  the  young  man  on  being 
commissioned  scire  impression  of  that  kind.     We  have  taken 
every  effort  possible,  and  will  continue  to  make  that  effort  to 
kill  that  idea. 

I  believe  you  are  all  informed  now  as  to  the  general  rating 
scheme  which  we  had  intended  to  employ  in  the  selection  of  of- 
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ficers,  that  was  to  give  the  rate  of  35  to  academic  work,  25  to 
character,  20  to  military,  and  20  to  personal  qualifications.  Now, 
I  believe  that  is  all  in  the  hands  of  the  commanding  officers 
with  a  memorandum  of  instructions  to  impress  not  only  upon 
the  students  but  the  officers  the  seriousness  of  making  any  re- 
flection upon  the  academic  work.  Those  are  all  unfortunate  de- 
velopments which  perhaps  the  committee  should  have  foreseen 
and  warded  off,  but  we  have  had  large  problem?,  problems  heap- 
m<y  on  us  on  every  hand,  so  some  of  these  things  were  not  fore- 
seen and  corrected  in  time  to  avoid  the  damage  which  has  been 
done.  I  believe  we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  correct  these  defects  very 
promptly,  and  1  believe  that  the  irritations  and  discouragements 
caused  by  them  will  gradually  disappear. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Special  Training  stands  ready  to  meet  you  in  the  problems  of  the 
future.  Our  plan  as  we  have  discussed  it  during  this  pending 
peace  consideration  has  been,  I  should  not  say  our  plan,  but  our 
stand,  that  on  the  one  hand  we  owe  it  to  the  schools  to  carry  out 
our  contract,  and  we  stand  ready  and  willing  to  do  that  pro- 
viding that  there  is  not  some  interference  in  the  demobilization 
problem.  As  you  know,  all  soldiers  in  the  service  to-day  are  en- 
listed for  the  present  emergency.  The  present  emergency  ends 
when  the  President  decides  that  it  should.  The  emergency  may 
end  for  any  group  of  soldiers,  any  organization  of  soldiers  in  anv 
number  and  at  any  time.  It  stands  to  reason  that  ^  Presidential 
proclamation  would  not  be  issued  discharging  every  man  in  the 
service  at  one  time,  but  that  the  necessities  of  the  service  will 
control  and  the  demobilization  will  be  made  by  successive  steps. 
The  President  for  example  could  proclaim  that  the  emergency  is 
ended  for  one  million  men  without  reference  to  the  type  of 
soldier,  leaving  that  up  to  the  General  Staff  to  decide  what  mea 
should  be  discharged.  I  have  Just  stated  frankly  that  the  duty 
of  the  committee  is  to  fulfil  the  contracts  that  we  have  entered 
into  with  the  institutions.  I  can  see  a  great  value  from  a  mili- 
tary standpoint  of  continuing  this  work.  It  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  regrets  of  my  life  to  have  the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps  disbanded  to-day  and  leave  the  impression  on  you  that  it 
was  in  a  large  degree  a  failure.  We  have  only  seen  the  troubles 
that  it  has  brought.     But  with  the  difficulties  smoothed  away, 
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with  the  machinery  oiled  so  that  it  will  run  smoothly,  I  believe 
that  all  of  us  here  present  might  find  a  great  many  good  factors 
in  this  system  of  combining  military  and  academic  work.  It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  experiments  that  has  ever  been  tried  along 
military  and  educational  lines.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  won- 
derful experiment  and  one  that  should  be  tried  out.  If  it  provi-s 
a  success,  if  you  are  convinced  that  some  combination  of  military 
and  academic  training  would  tend  toward  the  future  good  of 
this  country  it  would  be  an  ex^jeriment  well  worth  trying.  From 
a  military  standpoint  I  feel  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  any  type 
of  military  training  to  promote  preparedness  for  the  future, 
that  a  combination  of  military  training  with  academic  instruc- 
tions is  the  real  solution.  However,  we  combine  that,  whether 
the  military  establishment  undertakes  it  within  the  military  es- 
tablishment at  its  camps,  or  whether  it  would  take  into  partner- 
ship the  educational  establishment  of  the  country.  There  is  a 
tremendous  service  that  may  be  rendered  the  country  in  this 
direction,  and,  it  is  for  you,  gentlemen,  more  than  anyone  else 
in  the  country  to  decide  whether  that  service  should  be  rendered 
through  the  means  of  the  established  educational  institutions. 

Now,  assuming  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  that  the  Stu- 
dents' Army  Training  Corps  will  continue  until  June  30,  1919. 
It  will  not,  if  we  plan,  or  if  it  is  the  government's  intendon  to 
have  it  remain  in  status  quo  or  to  decrease  the  armed  formes  of 
the  United  States,  would  consider  the  demand  on  the  units  of  the 
Students'  Army  Training  Corps  to  furnish  its  quota  for  the  offi- 
cer's training  camps.  Therefore  stability  would  immediately 
obtain  in  your  student  body.  What  then  should  be  the  duty 
of  the  committee  toward  academic  curriculum.  We  have  felt, 
as  a  war  emergency,  that  we  could  freely  call  upon  you  to  give 
the  instruction,  academic  instruction,  to  the  soldier  which  would 
best  fit  him  to  be  an  officer,  and  we  have  asked  you  to  change 
your  curricula  to  a  very  decided  extent. 

With  no  further  war  in  prospect,  that  necessity  ceases.  I 
think  I  could  speak  decidedly  on  the  policy  of  the  committee 
toward  the  academic  instruction,  when  I  state  that  when  the 
need  for  training  officers  ceases,  and  I  will  in  a  very  few  days 
after  my  return  to  Washington  be  able  to  determine  with  ac- 
curacy, what  would  be  the  object,  what  would  be  the  motive  that 
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would  impel  the  student  soldier  to  do  his  best  in  academic  in- 
struction. We  believe  that  in  this  case  it  would  be  best  to  carry 
out  his  general  educational  work.  And,  therefore,  we  would  say 
to  you  ,we  will  not  enter  the  twenty-year-old  class^  or  the  nine- 
teen-year-old class,  or  the  eighteen-year-old  class,  but  as  far  as 
possible  return  to  your  usual  college  curricula,  get  back  to*  it  as 
quickly  as  you  can,  establish  your  freshman,  sophomore,  junior 
and  senior  classes  as  the}^  were  before.  "With  this  one  possible 
exception,  I  say  possible,  because  there  is  a  certain  result  that 
we  want  as  part  of  the  value  received  for  paying  for  the  students' 
instruction,  and  that  is  that  the  student  receives  some  form  of 
educational  training  which  will  give  him  a  good  idea  of  what 
his  responsibilities  are,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He 
should  know  what  the  great  reconstruction  problems  are.  Be- 
cause he  will  have  something  to  do  with  it.  We  must  build  up 
in  him  the  idea  of  his  obligation  to  national  service,  and  in  na- 
tional service  we  comprehend  that  the  military  is  simply  one 
fact,  and  that  his  duties  as  a  citizen  in  time  of  peace  are  more 
impoitant  factors.  In  other  words,  what  we  want  is  some 
effort  towards  what  we  have  asked  you  to  give  in  the  war 
issues  course.  We  wanted  you  to  develop  the  man's  fighting 
spirit  and  an  understanding  of  what  he  is  fighting  for.  We 
want  now  to  have  conveyed  to  him  his  responsibilities  as  a  peace- 
ful citizen,  and  the  role  that  he  is  likely  to  play  when  he  goes  out 
and  assumes  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  Of  course,  the 
military  will  be  continued.  They  are  still  soldiers  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States  and  they  have  their  strict  and  definite  mil- 
itary obligations. 

Few,  I  can  foresee  in  that  problem  that  a  great  many  ol 
the  difficulties  with  which  you  have  been  contending,  will,  to  a 
large  measure  be  removed.  That  you  might  look  forward  in 
futuie  months  to  a  pleasureable  continuance  under  this  military 
arrangement,  and  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  academic  re- 
sults which  will  be  obtained  will  be  such  that  you  will  perhaps 
appreciate  some  combination  of  military  and  academic  training. 

President  Currell.  Would  you  wish  us  to  continue  the 
present  studies? 

General  Eees.  I  should  have  to  find  out  what  the  policy 
of  the  War  Department  is  going  to  be  in  withdrawing  soldiers. 
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Whether  it  would  be  for  us  to  issue  instructions  and  say,  that 
on  such  and  such  a  date  you  are  free  to  re-class  your  courses  to 
meet  with  your  own  desires,  or  whether  we  should  say  from  this 
date  you  are  free  to  begin  your  re-organization.  Peisonally,  I 
believe  that  there  should  be  no  waste  of  time ;  but  if  we  were  to 
leave  it  entirely  to  you  to  fix  your  own  date  for  the  re-organiza- 
tion, if  when  these  instructions  were  issued  you  felt  you  could 
revert  in  a  week  to  your  new  courses  and  new  curriculum,  yoa 
would  be  free  to  do  so. 

If,  however,  you  felt  that  it  would  be  better  to  continue 
your  present  courses  until  the  first  of  January,  you  would  be  free 
to  do  so.  We  have  had  to  make  certain  requirements  to  get 
what  we  wanted  for  the  training  of  an  officer,  but  with  those  re- 
mxoved  we  want  you  to  feel  that  you  have  the  utmost  freedom 
along  all  academic  lines.  We  have  not  reached  the  decision  on 
that,  but  that  is  my  opinion;  we  desire  you  to  get  back  where 
you  want  to  be. 

Dean  Engbeeg.  You  said  nothing  in  regard  to  the  two 
year  courses  in  engnieering,  chemistry,  etc.  Does  the  V»  ar  De- 
partment still  wish  those  to  continue? 

General  Eees.  Our  general  policy  will  leave  you  free  to 
do  what  you  desire  to  do.  The  only  course  with  which  I  am 
concerned  is  the  chemistry  course.  While  we  recognize  fully 
the  need  for  them,  within  a  few  months  several  thousand  chem- 
ists will  be  released  by  the  Government,  and  then  the  demand 
for  hurrying  chemists  into  the  work  will  be  lost. 

The  problem  for  the  future  is  in  your  hands,  not  ours.  We 
asked  you  to  help  us  in  a  great  problem  and  to  help  us  to  meet 
a  crying  need.  You  have  come  nobly  to  our  assistance.  Xow,  it 
would  be  absurd  and  a  demonstration  of  ingratitude  on  our 
part,  if  after  we  had  once  taken  this  necessary  control,  we  did 
not  release  it  as  rapidly  as  possible  when  the  necessity  ceased  to 
exist. 

President  Van  Hise.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would 
be  very  advantageous  before  any  action  is  taken,  if  a  conferencs 
were  held  by  representatives  of  the  Association.  Even  though 
some  of  us  have  been  dissatisfied  with  academic  results  and 
would  not  naturally  feel  that  next  week  we  would  desire  to 
cliange  that  point.    The  general  policy  of  the  War  Department 
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would  be  to  have  a  committee  of  this  Association  to  confer  with 
your  committee  to  work  up  more  peaceable  plans. 

General  Rees.  I  agree  with  j'ou,  siir.  The  question  of 
detail  would  not  work  out  without  careful  conference  with  the 
educators  of  the  country. 

President  Strong.  What  you  have  said  may  cover  this, 
but  I  am  not  sure.  It  is  on  the  financial  side.  Now,  to  make 
clear  the  situation,  in  Kansas  the  contract  made  with  us  was  on 
a  basis  of  two  thousand.  The  inspector  who  came  to  see  us 
said  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  handle  our  quota  except  by 
building  barracks.  We  therefore,  built  eleven.  Xow,  in  order 
to  build  eleven  'barracks,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  come 
out  even,  that  we  have  the  per  diem  based  on  twelve  hundred 
men  of  the  college  section,  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  voca- 
tional section,  two  hundred  of  the  naval  section,  one  hundred 
and  forty  of  the  marine  section,  all  assigned  to  us.  We  did  not 
get  our  two  thousand.     Therefore,  our  per  diem  was  cut  short. 

General  Rees.  Which  means  that  your  per  diem  would 
go  up. 

President  Strong.  There  is  a  general  statement  in  the 
contract  that  adjustments  will  be  made.  Not  only  was  it  true 
that  we  did  not  get  our  two  thousand,  but  those  that  we  did  get, 
as  you  have  stated,  we  began  to  lose  at  once.  This  is  the  situa- 
tion in  Kansas.  We  drained  completely  the  treasury  of  the 
University  to  build  these  barracks  which  cost  one  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  dollars,  but  we  failed  to  get  any  return,  any 
large  return,  up  to  the  present  time.  So,  the  question  with  us,,  is 
a  very  diflficult  and  a  very  dangerous  question  on  the  financial 
side.  Shall  we  have  an  adjustment  on  the  basis  of  the  quota  that 
was  given  to  us  in  the  contract,  so  that  our.  per  diem,  when  the 
year  is  througli,  will  pay  the  expenses  as  estimated  by  the  in- 
spector ?    That  is  the  question  with  us. 

General  Pees.  I  should  like  to  state  in  general,  that  we 
have  organized  carefully,  and  with  as  great  selection  of  per- 
sonnel, a  business  department.  Mr.  E.  K.  Hall,  a  very  promi- 
nent business  man  in  New  York,  is  our  business  director.  He  is 
constantly  studying  these  problems,  and  he  has  studied  them 
from  the  standpoint  that  we  will  pay  the  institutions  the  actual 
or  reasonable  cost  for  housing,   subsistence    and     instruction. 
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However,  whatever  readjustment  is  necessary,  up  or  down — 
prol)al)]y  up,  because  I  think  perhaps  the  estimates  have  been 
low — will  be  done.  There  is  a  readjustment  clause  in  the  con- 
tract, so  if  conditions  change  simply  as  indicated  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  Kansas  and  the  cost  is  greater  per  man  on  account 
of  the  less  number  of  men,  within  reasonable  limits,  we  can  meet 
that. 

President  James.  Gentlemen,  may  T  ask  one  question? 
Has  the  War  Department  already  appropriated  enough  to  meet 
these  expenses  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Special 
Training? 

General  Pees.  The  appropriation  is  at  hand  now.  It 
was  given  to  us  in  the  last  deficiency  bill. 

President  Engberg.  I  would  like  to  have  a  little  light 
on  the  subject.  You  say  that  we  will  be  allowed  certain  sums 
for  instruction.  Xow,  at  the  X^niversity  which  I  represent  we 
filled  out  a  temporary  contract  and  Ave  sent  it  in  some  three 
weeks  ago.  Since  that  time  we  have  never  received  an  ac- 
knowledgment.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  received  three  let- 
ters very  emphatically  stating  that  the  government  will  not  as- 
sume Any  of  the  cost  of  instruction,  and  we  could  only  charge 
such  fees  as  are  usuallv  charged.  The  work  has  assumed  extra 
proportions  and  necessarily  extra  cost.  We  have  hired  a  good 
many  extra  instructors  in  such  departments  as  engineering  and 
medical  schools,  etc.  These  have  become  very  popular  with  the 
students  and  in  view  of  the  statement  made  earlier  we  are  very 
anxious  to  receive  information  on  that  subject. 

General  Eees.  What  I  said  about  the  policy  of  the  Com- 
mittee with  regard  to  the  cost  of  instruction  was,  that  we  would 
reimburse  the  institutions  for  the  actual  cost  of  instruction,  but 
that  would  not  include  non-used  endow'ments  or  the  regular  ap- 
propriations or  contributions  which  institutions  might  receive, 
but  would  include  as  cost  of  instruction  the  fees  and  lal)orato>y 
charges,  and  also  the  library  fees.  That  is,  it  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  what  you  normally  received  last  year  from  your  student 
body.  Xow.  if  you  in  developing  the  courses,  which  have  been 
refjuired  or  which  we  have  asked  the  institutions  to  inaugurate, 
you  have  been  called  upon  to  increase  your  teaching  staff,  then 
that  is  a  just  charge  against  the  Government.     Now,  I  realize, 
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gentlemen,  that  the  question  of  a  state  institution  is  one  that 
requires  very  careful  handling,  but  the  way  we  liave  looked  at 
it  was  that  these  boy  soldiers  are  your  students,  and  the  stu- 
dents of  your  state,  and  in  normal  times  perhaps  those  same 
boys  would  be  in  your  school  supported  by  the  state,  and  .t 
seems  to  us,  not  unjust,  that  the  state  should  continue  to  carry 
its  burden  which  it  normally  would  have  provided  for  the  in- 
stitution. I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  any  extra  cost  of  instruc- 
tion or  any  addition  to  teaching  forces  which  the  course  leads  to 
in  the  curricula  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C,  if  it  has  entailed  extra  hand- 
ling you  will  certainly  be  reimbursed  by  the  Government  for 
that  purpose. 

Now,  gentlement,  the  state  institutions  of  the  country  have 
difficult  problems  to  face,  and  I  am  going  to  make  it  my  business 
when  I  go  back  to  Washington,  to  have  our  business  manager  go 
back  to  the  state  institutions  and  go  over  these  problems  witli 
you  and  just  sit  down  and  work  out  a  just  solution. 

President  Burton.  Would  the  additional  cost  also  take 
care  of  the  overhead,  such  as  registrar's  fees,  or  recorder's  fees? 
It  has  made  a  tremendous  amount  of  additional  work  for  some 
of  us  in  this  particular  respect. 

General  Eees     Anything  that  you  can  justly  apply  to  the  ■ 
Students'  Army  Training  Corps,  which  has  not  already  been 
applied. 

President  Burton.  I  mean  the  things  which  we  have  to 
create  absolutely  because  we  have  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  and  some- 
thing which  we  naver  had  to  do  before. 

President  Hill.  Chancellor  Strong  stated  that  they  had 
two  thousand  students,  formally  our  institution,  which  takes 
care  of  students  of  some  of  the  neighboring  states,  as  well  as 
Kansas,  has  about  twelve  hundred.  We  send  them  to  the  train- 
ing camps.  Now,  in  order  to  take  care  of  these  men,  the  l^ni- 
versity  will  have  to  build  buildings,,  and  this  we  have  already 
done.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  different  scheme  where  an  institution 
builds  barracks  that  will  accommodate  'a  great  number  in  thnt 
particular  institution.  Now,  as  I  said,  in  our  district  we  have 
quite  a  number  of  smaller  colleges  laying  out  great  plans  foi 
expansion,  and  this  is  being  done  in  institutions  where  the  en- 
rollment runs  around  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.     They  are 
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proceeding  to  build  barracks  for  five  or  six  hundred  in  the  hope 
of  srettinff  that  number  for  their  institution.  Xow,  in  addition 
to  building  the  barracks  they  must  necessarily  provide  for  an 
adequate  teaching  force.  I  don't  think  that  you  can  hope  for 
the  Committee  on  Education  to  assume  such  responsibilities. 

President  Strong.  May  I  say  I  think  you  will  have  to 
take  this  into  account.  At  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  bar^ 
racks — take  for  instance  an  institution  like  ours  where  there  was 
no  appropriation  to  take  care  of  the  students  at  all — suppose  in 
such  a  case  that  they  came  to  us  without  any  barracks  being 
built,  without  any  adequate  facilities,  fraternity  houses,  etc. 
hi  that  case  what  method  of  procedure  would  we  be  asked  to 
follow  in  such  a  case? 

General  Eees.  Well,  of  course,  the  number  of  students 
ill  your  University  is  based  on  your  own  estimate,  sir. 

President  Hill.  "We  never  estimated  any  number.  Gen- 
eral Pees. 

General  Eees.  All  we  can  legally  promise  to  pay  is  the 
per  diem. 

President  Strong.  It  is  a  joint  arrangement  between  the 
iruiversity  and  the  officers  who  made  the  contract  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  President  Suzzalo  wishes  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion.   I  beg  your  pardon,  I  meant  to  say  President  Slagle. 

President  Slagle.  May  I  ask  a  question  concerning  Sec- 
tion B?  We  are  under  contract  to  change  Section  B  and  ono 
contingent  was  to  be  sent  to  us  November  15,  changing  th? 
number  of  students  in  telegraphy  from  twenty  to  one  hundred 
and  forty.  Following  that  information  we  entered  into  negoti- 
ation with  six  additional  teachers.  You  remember,  of  course, 
the  instiuctions  were  sent  out  a  few  days  later  to  the  effect  that 
we  were  not  to  incur  any  additional  indebtedness.  We  employed 
two  of  those  instructors  and  they  in  turn  resigned  their  former 
positions.  Xow,  I  wish  to  ask  in  case  these  men  find  other  posi- 
tions and  later  may  be  needed  as  instructors,  how  shall  we  pro- 
ceed ?  They  cannot  aft'ord  to  remain  idle  during  a  long  period 
of  uncertainty.  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  come  to  Chicago  to 
find  some  additional  instructors  to  meet  the  terms  of  the  contract 
entered  into  by  our  University.  I  certainly  feel  under  obliga- 
tion to  the  people  whom  we  have  already  employed. 
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It  was  necessary  for  me  to  coiiu'  to  ('lii(a,i::()  io  find  some 
additional  instructors  to  meet  the  terms  of  the  contract  entered 
into  liy  (iiir  niii\ersity.  1  certainly  feci  under  oMigation  to  the 
{>eo])lc  whom  we  have  already  employed  . 

Geneeal  Eees.  Well,  sir,  the  only  thing  that  I  can  say- 
is  to  keep  them  in  your  employ. 

President  Slagle.  How  ahout  the  other  instructors  that 
may  he  needed? 

General  Eees.  As  to  that,  of  course — well,  what  would 
you  have  me  say?     (Laughter.) 

President  Slagle.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  this :  You 
gave  us  instructions  that  you  would  send  one  hundred  and  forty 
men  for  telegraphy. 

General  Eees.     We  did. 

President  Slagle.  Hitherto,  however,  we  had  only 
twenty.  <i;-..^. 

General  Eees.  On  your  regular  instruction  hasis,  How 
many  teachers  have  you  ? 

President  Slagle.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  had 
only  twenty  students  in  telegraphy. 

General  Eees.     Then  you  only  needed  one,  is  that  correct  ? 

President  Slagle.  We  must  have  six  additional  instruc- 
tors, and  I  think  we  have  secured  two  of  them. 

General  Eees. — ^Well,  we  can  send  you  sixty  additional 
men.    But,  I  say  to  you,  don't  employ  any  more  instructors. 

President  Brooks.  There  is  one  point  I  would  like  to 
put  hefore  General  Eees.  The  representatives  of  the  Committee 
have  stated  again  and  again  that  they  have  called  the  situation 
to  the  attention  of  General  Eees.  General  Eees  has  stated  here 
that  it  is  only  a  sense  of  justice  that  the  institutions  he  taken 
care  of.  As  to  the  money  which  they  receive  from  endowments, 
etc.,  I  wonder  if  the  state  universities  are  expetced  to  put  that 
into  an  educational  fund  for  the  education  of  the  students  there  ? 
It  seems  to  me  there  is  one  essential  point  of  difference.  This 
particular  point  ought  to  be  emphasized  very  strongly.  The 
point  I  wish  to  make  is  this:  That  the  money  which  the  state 
university  needs,  come  primarily  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people 
of  the  state  drawn  out  of  their  pockets  by  direct  taxation.    Sec- 
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ondly,  the  Committee  on  Education  at  Washington  is  placing 
limits  on  us.  Take  for  exam])le  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  The 
citizens  of  Wisconsin  are  paying  a  federal  tax,  some  of  which 
jroes  to  endowed  institutions,  Beloit.  and  Janesville.  The  tax 
paid  by  the  ))eo|)le  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  goes  to  those  insti- 
tutions, to  Harvard,  all  over  the  country.  The  citizens  of  Wi-;- 
consin  are  loaded  and  rightly  loaded,  with  a  federal  tax  to  pay 
these  endowed  institutions.  Their  fees  must  be  paid  by  the  Feil- 
eral  Government.  This  means,  if  carried  out,  properly,  a  double 
taxation.  A  taxation  which  goes  to  state  universities,  a  taxa- 
tion to  pay  private  institutions.  The  citizens  of  Massachusetts 
— and  this  may  seem  strange — pay  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the 
Wisconsin  University,  and  the  people  of  Wisconsin  pa}'  a  tax  for 
the  support  of  Massachusetts  institutions.  When  I  say  Massa- 
chusetts institutions  I  have  in  mind  Harvard  College.  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  right.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  the  Government 
takes  over  educational  institutions,  and  at  these  times  they  have 
a  perfect  right  to  do  it,  there  should  be  a  different  scheme  lo 
handle  the  charges  incurred  by  these  institutions;  an  equitable 
assessment  should  be  made  and  should  be  met,  by  all  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  and  it  should  not  be  thrown  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  state  universities  of  the  various  states.  We  under  this 
system  are  really  charged  a  double  tax ;  a  special  tax  for  their 
own  students  and  a  special  tax  for  students  in  other  states. 

President  Burton.  The  point  comes  down  to  thi.-.  In 
these  institutions  we  have  stated  appropriations.  Therein  lies 
the  injustice. 

President  Brooks.  My  point  is  this:  The  citizens  -A 
Wisconsin  have  always  been  very  liberal  towards  their  students. 
They  have  always  been  very  willing  to  look  after  their  education. 

General  Eees.  They  have  always  been  willing  to  pay  for 
their  education. 

President  Brooks.  I  would  like  to  make  one  suggestioii 
to  General  Pees  which  I  think  will  be  helpful.  We  are  all  will- 
ing to  admit,  I  believe,  that  there  is  considerable  value  in  what 
has  been  said.  For  my  own  part  I  believe  the  money  ought  to 
be  retained  regardless  of  what  else  may  happen.  We  are  forced 
to  or  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  making  a  program. 

President  Van  Hise.  What  T  had  remarked,  if  I  may 
again  repeat  it,  was  that  this  morning  it  appeared  that  them's 
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was  considerable  trouble,  a  lot  of  difficulty  in  the  institutions. 
Several  of  those  difficulties  have  been  voiced  this  afternoon. 
However,  there  was  no  discussion  this  morning  on  the  funda- 
mental questions  upon  which  the  adjustments  are  to  be  made, 
so  far  as  the  endowed  institutions  and  the  state  universities  are 
concerned.  I  said  that  I  understood  from  General  Eees  that  the 
contracts  which  are  now  made  are  temporary  and  that  they  are 
subject  to  adjustment  up  or  down.  Xo  permanent  policy  has 
been  adopted.  Therefore,  what  I  am  recpiesting  or  suggesting 
on  behalf  of  the  Association  is  that  Ave  do  not  hold  it,  or  rather 
I  should  say,  that  we  hold  it  in  abeyance.  I  understand  Presi- 
dent Burton  is  to  make  a  rejDort  later.  I  think  that  should  be 
considered  by  you  in  cooperation  with  the  Association  before  any 
decision  is  reached.  Now,  as  I  have  stated,  that  is  a  cpiestion  to 
be  discussed.  On  the  face  of  it  I  might  say  that  if  the  educa- 
tional work  as  called  for  at  the  state  universities  and  as  it  is  in 
the  endowed  institutions;  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should 
be  a  difference  in  the  cost.  What  I  wish  to  say  is  that  I  hope 
Ave  shall  have  full  opportunity  to  present  the  problems  in- 
voh'ed  before  these  permanent  contracts  are  made,  before  they 
are  really  put  forward.  We  cannot  accept  this  proposition  as 
being  solved ;  that  is  a  question  of  endoAvments,  because  endowed 
institutions  have  been  getting  a  larger  proportion  of  their  funds 
from  fees  than  the  state  universities.  HoAvever,  I  cannot  SQe  that 
this  situation  is  ground  for  making,  a  difference.  I  am  not  ask- 
ing or  suggesting,  nor  do  I  suppose  anyone  AA'ishes  to  ask  or  sug- 
gest, that  the  United  States  Government  j)ay  the  entire  expense 
of  running  these  institutions.  I  do  not  see  on  the  face  of  it 
why  state  institutions  should  be  on  a  different  basis  than  the 
other  institutions,  Avhy  they  should  not  have  the  same  propor- 
tion or  appropriation  for  the  actual  running  of  the  institutions 
as  is  paid  on  the  average  to  the  endowed  institutions  and  I  think 
this  should  apply  to  the  state  institutions.  I  am  not  arguing 
from  any  position  but  merely  saying  Avhat  my  own  point  of  vieAV 
is  in  regard  to  these  contracts.  If  they  are  temporary  as  has 
been  stated,  and  the  purpose  is  to  revise  them  either  up  or  doAvn 
in  accordance  Avith  justice  then  I  think  this  Association  has  full 
power  to  present  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.     May  I  suggest  that  Ave  allow  General 
Eees  to  finish  and  then  that  Ave  hear  Professor  Mann? 
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General  Eees.  I  thought  I  had  finished.  I  thought  we 
had  talven  up  tlie  discussion. 

General  Rees.  The  Committee  on  Education  and  Special 
Training  is  handling  this  special  problem  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  handled  equitably.  I  think  we  can  work  out  a 
scheme  as  suggested  by  President  Van  Hise,  and  along  the  lines 
indicated  by  him,  but  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  have  a  right  to 
plan  on  the  vocational  training.  In  the  first  place,  you  have  a 
temporary  contract  and  we  will  consider  every  point  you  wish 
to  bring  up  and  those  points  that  should  have  been  considered 
when  you  signed  the  contract.  I  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
general  scheme.  While  I  recognize  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Special  Training  had  put  in  the  provision,  certainly  they 
were  not  undertaking  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  instruction.  That 
was  not  the  sense  of  it. 

President  Burton.  I  think  the  precise  point  then  that  we 
are  trying  to  get  at  is  this :  Do  we  understand  that  we  have 
a  right  to  reconsider,  and  that  is  really  what  we  want  it  to  be,  or 
do  you  feel  that  it  is  final  ? 

General  Eees.  I  wish  to  say,  sir,  that  we  would  be  very 
glad  to  consider  anything  that  you  think  inequitable  or  unjust. 
We  do  not  feel  that  we  can  absolutely  draw  the  line.  This  ques- 
tion is  closed.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  receive  an  expression 
from  this  Association  as  to  just  what  they  think  is  a  just  one.  I 
should  like  to  have  you  hear  this  matter  from  our  view- 
point. We  do  not  see  why  the  states  should  not  spend  just  as 
much  money  on  the  education  of  a  soldier  as  they  would  on  a 
citizen.    jSTow,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  viewpoint  we  took. 

President  Suzzalo.  I  wish  to  say  that  we  are  paying  our 
full  share  for  the  education  of  the  soldier,  just  as  much  so,  as 
we  pay  for  the  education  of  the  citizen.  My  point  of  view  is 
this,  and  I  might  say  it  is  so  different  from  the  last  two  or 
three  brought  forward,  that  I  should  like  to  get  it  before  you. 
You  will  realize  that  it  is  an  entirely  different  point  of  view. 
You  see  these  contracts  are  entirely  equitable  when  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  is  required  to  pay  just  as  much  as  Harvard. 
I  do  believe  that  ought  to  be  the  relationship  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  institutions  of  the  various  states.  We 
know  that  education  has  been  delegated  to  the  states  and  that 
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the  educational  system  provides  for  the  training  of  men  for  life 
responsibilities  of  all  types.  The  states  are  allowed  to  work  out 
their  own  schemes.  Whether  they  should  follow  one  method  or 
another  is  the  state's  own  business.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  not  a 
simple  case  of  contract  between  the  institutions  and  the  Federal 
Government  as  in  the  sense  of  a  contract  between  individuals. 

The  above  is  my  point  of  view.  When  I  was  in  Washing- 
ton a  few  days  ago  a  temporary  contract  was  made  upon  this 
specific  basis.  The  Government  merely  takes  the  ])lace  of  the  in- 
dividual student  and  agrees  to  pay  on  the  basis  of  what  he  was 
to  pay.  The  responsibilities  of  the  state  institutions  are  just  as 
great  in  training  a  boy  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  national  de- 
fense as  they  are  to  meet  the  routine  responsibilities  of  civil  life; 
there  is  no  distinction.  I  realize  that  we  differ  purely  because 
our  point  of  viw  is  different. 

The  Chairmax.  Just  a  moment.  Pardon  me.  Inasmuch 
as  we  have  a  special  committee  of  which  President  Burton  is 
chairman,  I  wonder  if  it  would  not  be  just  as  well  to  postpone 
questions  until  that  committee  comes  in  and  in  the  meantime 
hear  Professor  Mann  ?  I  shall  presume  that  is  your  wish  unless 
you  order  to  the  contrary.  I  am  confident  that  you  would  all 
like  for  me  to  be  a  voice  for  you  in  saying  we  are  very  much 
indebted  to  General  Eees  for  the  splendid  and  sympathetic  state- 
ment that  he  has  made  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Special  Training. 

Presidext  Suzzalo.  There  is  an  argument  that  I  wish  to 
make  at  this  time.  It  follows  the  discussion  which  we  have  just 
had.  First,  if  I  remember  correctly,  a  statement  was  made  bv 
the  Government  that  we  were  not  to  charge  the  Government  for 
services  usually  paid  for  out  of  endowments  or  state  appropria- 
tions. Second,  we  likewise  had  a  positive  statement  that  the 
Government  would  take  tlie  place  of  our  iiidivi<lual  students  in 
bearing  expense.  I  think  there  are  certain  errors  in  the  govern- 
ment's method  of  calculation  to  be  corrected.  If  we  get  a  mat- 
riculation fee  we  ought  to  get  the  whole  fee  at  once;  not  one 
tivo-hundred  seventieth  of  it  each  day.  If  we  get  a  semester  fee 
and  the  student  leaves,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  get  the 
whole  of  that  fee.  My  object  in  mentioning  these  matters  at 
this  time  is  to  get  my  point  of  view  before  you. 
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General  Rees.     I  certainly  will  recognize  that. 

A  Member.  May  I  say,  General  Eees,  that  we  feel  very 
much  indebted  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  we  do  feel  very  much  indebted  to 
the  General  for  what  he  has  said  and  brought  before  us.  As  I 
stated  before  we  have  Professor  Mann  here  of  the  Boston  School 
of  Technology,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  us  all  to  express  our  grat- 
itude to  Professor  Mann,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  us  now  to  hear  him.     (Applause.) 

Difficulties  of  the  Committee 
Professor  Mann,  Your  president  has  very  graciousl/ 
stated  that  it  was  a  very  great  pleasure  to  get  my  point  of  view 
before  this  Association.  We  have  been  so  confined  to  oiii-  bu  Al- 
ness in  Washington  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  out  into 
the  country  and  see  what  was  actually  going  on.  You  can  all 
very  readily  realize  that  this  is  not  a  problem  that  can  be  handled 
in  a  moment.  It  is  a-  matter  that  requires  time.  I  was  very 
glad  indeed  to  hear  the  statement  of  the  problems  that  this  As- 
sociation is  considering  because  this  is  tlie  way  the  problems 
mxist  always  be  considered.  I  say  this  because  in  unwinding 
these  S.  A.  T.  C.  problems  which  we  wound  up  so  carefully,  it 
is  a  little  embarrassing  if  we  unwind  them  before  we  know  posi- 
tively that  they  are  wound  up. 

1  would  like  to  remind  you  that  you  are  not  the  only  people 
that  liave  had  trouble.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  of  your  troubles 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  of  one  or  two  of  ours.  Because  we  had 
.set  up  as  a  general  and  particular  type  of  military  training  iu 
colleges  it  was  necessary  to  esta'blish  a  certain  system  of  pro- 
cedure. We  should  have  had  six  hours  a  week  of  military  train- 
ing in  old  colleges,  and  I  think  that  was  the  program  tliat  wa.? 
followed.  It  was,  at  any  rate,  the  basis  on  which  we  intended  to 
carry  on  this  Students'  x\rmy  Training  Corps,  up  until  the  fiftli 
of  August.  On  the  fifth  of  August  it  suddenly  appeared  in  '.he 
papers  that  the  draft  age  was  to  be  lowered  to  eighteen  year.-. 
Congress  was  acting  on  it,  and  it  was  generally  understood  that 
the  draft  age  was  to  be  lowered  to  eighteen  years,  and  if  this 
went  through  there  would  not  be  any  colleges  to  speak  of  ne.vt 
year.  When  I  say  next  year,  I  mean  this  year.  We  had  about 
decided  to  spend  a  very  strenuous  week  I  assure  j'ou,  in  deciding 
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whether  we  should  drop  the  thing.  It  has  been  through  your 
cooperation  with  us  that  we  have  been  able  to  arrange  the  things 
that  we  did  arrange.  We  decided  to  go  to  the  colleges  and  learn 
their  needs  at  first  hand.  We  decided  to  learn  the  niagnitudo 
of  the  proposition  and  we  decided  to  learn  if  you  would  come 
to  our  assistance,  if  you  would  cuter  into  the  contract  that  had 
been  passed  on  the  fifth  of  August,  and  which  was  to  bccom3 
effective  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  August.  We  had  thirteen 
days  in  which  to  get  all  the  information  that  was  necessary  in 
addition  to  all  of  the  work  that  we  had  to  do  in  Washington. 
There  were  a  great  many  conferences  of  one  sort  or  another  nec- 
essary to  get  Congress  to  spend  some  hundred  million  dollars. 
We  got  that  authorization  in  thirteen  days,  and  we  were  ready 
when  the  man  powder  bill  passed  Congress  on  August  29.  The 
plan  was  'to  start  this  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
soldiers  on  the  first  of  October,  a  little  over  four  weeks.  As 
someone  said  this  morning,  it  was  a  new  thing  that  had  never 
l)een  done  before  and  nobody  knew  which  way  to  go.  We  had 
to  go  somewhere  and  w^e  had  to  get  help.  It  seemed  impossible 
to  get  that  set  up  in  one  month.  You  have  had  your  difficulties 
in  that  direction  and  we  have  had  ours.  We  were  required  to  gez 
out  a  report  dealing  wnth  six  hundred  schools  scattered  from 
Maine  to  California,  and  there  were  individual  problems  that 
would  have  to  be  solved  in  each  particular  case.  All  we  could 
do  was  to  make  the  most  rational  decision  that  would  seem 
reasonable.  The  instructions  have  reached  you  in  the  form  of 
temporary  contracts,  subject,  however,  to  revision.  Please  re- 
member six  hundred  schools,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
students,  twenty-five  thousand  teachers,  four  thousand  officers, 
all  had  to  be  put  in  some  kind  of  shape,  put  into  some  reason- 
able shape  by  the  first  of  October.  Then,  as  you  all  know,  the 
influenza  came  along  and  blocked  the  way,  and  the  effect  of  that 
lias  already  been  shown  you  this  morning.  We  regret  in  addi- 
tion that  there  should  have  been  some  annoying  effects  with  of- 
ficers. We  succeeded  in  getting  the  worst  features  of  that 
straightened  out.  There  have  been  delays  in  equipment.  We 
have  found  it  impossible  to  get  those  things ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
considering  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise  and  the  time  in 
which  it  had  to  be  performed,  the  result,  barring  the  influenza, 
was  very  satisfactory,  if  not  miraculous.      (Applause.)      Now, 
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we,  sooner  or  later,  upon  the  stoppage  of  the  influenza,  will  start 
on.  But  then  comes  the  end  of  the  war,  for  which  we  are  all  so 
deeply  grateful.  Xow,  the  problem  is  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  the  plan? 

There  are  one  or  two  suggestions,  in  addition  to  those  of 
General  Eees,  as  to  the  actual  meaning  of  your  problems.  As  to 
this  Association,  I  would  like  to  contribute  as  my  part  of  this 
discussion,  certain  phases  which  General  Eees  did  not  touch 
upon.  We  have  been  unable  to  formulate  a  detailed  plan.  We 
haven't  the  information  as  was  stated  this  morning.  It  was 
suggested  that  we  appoint  a  committee  to  represent  us  and  get 
the  information.  Now,  I  would  like  to  state  to  you  my  concep- 
tion of  the  problem  of  war  contracts;  that  part  has  not  been 
solved.  As  I  see  them  these  universities  which  have  been  creat- 
ing American  education  and  in  whose  hands  the  maintenance  of 
them  rests,  their  contributions  to  education  in  the  next  twenty- 
five  years  is  not  going  to  fall  to  endowed  institutions.  "  The  en- 
dowed institutions  are  going,  of  course,  to  do  their  share,  but 
the  typical  American  thing  is  coming  from  the  state  universities 
which  are  typically  American  institutions.  Therefore,  it  is 
directly  the  problem  of  this  Association  to  study  and  work  o>\ 
that  problem. 

There  are  at  least  three  very  large  problems  before  Con- 
gress at  the  present  time.  There  is  the  problem  of  a  vocational 
university,  and  there  is  the  problem  of  universal  military  train- 
ing, and  there  is  the  problem  of  a  department  of  education ;  and 
all  those  problems  are  problems  which  this  Association  of  State 
Universities  are  vitally  interested.  Now,  I  would  like  to  raise 
the  question  whether  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  is  a 
cooperative  experiment  for  all  the  colleges  in  the  country?  I 
mean  by  that  state  universities,  small  colleges,  privately  en- 
dowed universities  and  all,  whether  it  is  not  worth  maintaining 
as  an  experiment  station.  Of  course,  most  of  those  problems 
are  or  will  be  settled  by  discussion,  and  by  discussion  in  Con- 
gress. They  are  not  likely  to  be  solved  so  satisfactorily  for  the 
future  of  this  country,  as  they  are  if  solved  by  experiment  by 
trying  out  things  on  a  national  scale  in  the  schools  and  colleges 
of  the  country.  There  are  five  hundred  and  seventy^six  colleges 
in  the  Students''  Training  Corps  at  the  present  time  altogether. 
With  the  organizations  divided  into  districts  and  with  means  of 
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communication  that  we  liavc,  I  just  ask  you  to  settle  for  your- 
selves, whether  it  is  worthy  of  maintaininir  as  an  object  lesson. 
I  do  not  mean  that  we  are  to  dictate.  This  is  in  a  field  of  ex- 
periment and  certainly  we  can  try  certain  things.  If  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  maintain,  then  of  course  we  will  have  to  pursue 
some  other  course.  If  it  is  worthy  of  maintaining  and  will 
throw  light  on  these  larger  national  problems  that  we  are  no\\' 
discussing  and  which  are  going  to  be  discussed  right  away  quick 
in  Congress,  these  things  will  be  of  extraordinary  value  to  us 
We  are  ready  to  enter  into  the  game  wifli  you.  We  are  h()})ing 
tliat  the  War  Department  and  that  the  President  will  not  de- 
iuobilize  your  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  until  June  30  in 
oimUt  that  every  form  of  educational  instruction  may  l)e  tried. 

There  are  three  features  in  my  conception  of  this.  The  es- 
sence of  the  experiment  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps 
consisted  in  an  attempt  to  com'bine  three  different  elements  in 
national  ^education.  It  is  along  the  line  of  my  suggestion  as  to 
the  type  of  experiment  and  it  is  along  the  line  of  confining 
these  three  elements  to  this  branch,  the  three  elements  to  be 
handled  as  they  can  best  be  combined.  General  Eees  has  spoken 
of  the  combination  of  the  military  and  academic.  I  Avould  sub- 
divide the  academic  into  the  practical,  industrial  or  scientiilc,  as 
one  class,  and  the  militaristic  as  the  othei;.  He  stated  the  prob- 
lem is  a  problem  of  finding  a  suitable  combination  of  the  mil- 
itary and  academic  but  I  think  the.  universal  service,  or  the  na- 
tional service  idea,  is  certainly  able  to  do  practical  things  for 
the  Government  or  for  the  Nation.  I  mean  by  that  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing witli  his  hands  or  do  something  practical  or  to  know  some- 
thing of  science  or  the  humanistic  side  of  human  nature.  A 
moment  ago,  I  made  the  statement  that  the  industrial  and  scien- 
tific class  is  one  and  the  militaristic  is  the  other.  Xow,  gentle- 
men, what  I  meant  to  say  was  that  instead  of  militaristic  1 
meant  to  say  humanistic.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  our 
vocational  detachment  we  have  tried  to  make  a  com'bination  of 
these  three  elements  because  we  have  the  military  portion  and 
we  have  the  strictly  vocational  portion.  Now,  in  addition  to 
this  we  add  the  war  course,  and  in  this  we  have  but  a  feeble  ef- 
fort to  get  a  line  on  humanity.  In  the  college  section  we  have 
the  military  college  training.  The  real  issues,  of  course,  come 
when  we  try  to  find  a  way  of  defending  those  three  parts  so  that 
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they  would  be  homogeneous.  But  I  would  like  to  raise  the 
question  of  military  training  with  land  grant  colleges.  We 
have  these  types.  They  seem  to  pull  ahout  and  we  want  them  to 
pull  together.  There  are  advantages  in  military  training,  very 
large  advantages,  and  we  want  them  to  be  implanted  in  the  col- 
leges of  the  future.  We  want  them  all  pulling  together  with  the 
academic.  It  can  be  done  with  the  schools  to  look  upon  it  as 
a  grand  experiment  in  education,  if  we  will  all  get  together  and 
try  to  solve  it.  We  should  have  but  one  idea  that  we  want  to 
contribute.  The  only  question  that  I  want  to  raise  as  to  whether 
this  Association  is  ready  to  look  upon  that,  look  upon  our  Stu- 
dents' Army  Training  Corps  as  a  great  educational  experiment 
and  the  grand  part  they  will  play  in  it,  in  this  question  of  uni- 
versal training  from  a  national  point  of  view.  Now,  I  realize 
that  you  have  numerous  annoyances  and  diflRculties  but  I  take 
it  that  most  of  us  are  so  afflicted  and  we  know  that  when  a  baby 
is  six  weeks  old  and  has  colic  and  squawls  and  kicks  and  makes 
an  awful  face,  that  it  is  not  ground  for  taking  the  baby  and 
throwing  it  out  of  the  window.  I  think  you  must  realize  that 
this  infant  is  only  six  weeks  old,  it  has  growing  pains,  it  has 
colic,  and  it  will  also  have  its  teething  period  pretty  soon.  This 
is  all  done  with  one  great  object  in  mind.  The  movement  is 
one  that  some  day  all  of  us  will  be  proud  of,  and  it  is  with  that 
spirit  that  this  Association  should  approach  this  matter.  I  am 
sure  that  that  will  be  your  guiding  spirit.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  now  to 
call  upon  Colonel  Boyd,  president  of  the  University  of  Louisiana, 
to  speak  in  this  connection. 

State  Universities  Under  War  Conditions,  Continued 

President  Boyd,  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President :  The  sub- 
ject assigned  me  for  brief  comment,  "State  L^niversities  Under 
War  Conditions,"  has  been  rendered  somewhat  untimely  by  the 
glorious  news  that  the  signing  of  the  armistice  brought  the 
world  war  to  an  end  this  morning.  The  mere  statement  of  the 
subject  sounds  out  of  place  within  hearing  of  the  revelry  by 
which  the  good  people  of  this  great  city  are  celebrating  the  re- 
turn of  peace.  Thank  God,  the  state  universities  are  no  longer 
operating  under  war  conditions,  and  let  us  pray  that  they  may 
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never  again  be  called  upon  to  carry  on  their  work  under  war 
conditions ! 

The  State  University  of  Louisiana  seems  to  have  had  less 
trouble  with  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corp.<  than  some 
other  universities  and  colleges,  and  this  was  probably  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  fact  that  our  commanding  officer  showed 
every  disposition  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  Univer.-ity  au- 
thorities. Still  we  encountered  some  difficulties,  but  the  more 
serious  aspects  of  the  situation  were  relieved  to  some  extent  by 
several  amusing  incidents.  Here  let  me  say  to  General  Eees 
and  Dr.  Mann — and  I  believe  I  can  speak  for  every  other  mem- 
ber of  this  Association  as  well  as  for  myself — that  I  should  re- 
gret very  much  if  anything  said  in  this  convention  should  be 
construed  by  them  as  a  criticism  upon  the  work  of  their  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Special  Training.  Of  course,  mistakes 
were  made;  but  when  we  remember  that  this  call  upon  the  col- 
leges to  train  thousands  of  officers  in  a  few  months  for  an  im- 
mense army  was  a  new  thing  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  that 
the  plan  was  not  announced  until  the  thirtieth  day  of  August ; 
that  it  was  to  be  put  in  operation  at  hundreds  of  widely-scattered 
colleges,  many  of  them  opening  their  sessions  al)out  the  middle 
of  September;  and  that  much  of  the  work  must  necessarily  have 
been  assigned  to  military  and  civil  officers  without  experience 
and  with  no  precedents  to  guide  them  in  this  untried  field,  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  Xapoleon  Bonaparte,  with  all  his 
military  genius  and  his  extensive  ability,  could,  with  King  Solo- 
mon as  an  adviser,  have  carried  out  this  ]»lan  with  much  greater 
success  than  was  achieved  by  the  distinguished  officers  and  edu- 
cators to  whom  it  was  entrusted  by  the  War  Department. 

We  opened  our  session  on  the  regular  opening  day,  the 
eighteenth  of  September,  and  our  full  quota  of  candidates  for 
the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  were  present  at  that  time. 
With  characteristic  energy  and  promptness,  our  commanding  of- 
ficer had  about  completed  the  induction  into  the  army  of  all 
physically  fit  applicants,  when  on  the  first  of  October  the  in- 
fluenza made  its  appearance.  The  disease  spread  so  rapidly  that 
our  infirmary  was  soon  over-run.  We  had  to  turn  several  of  the 
dormitories  into  hospitals  and  to  send  some  of  the  cases  to  a 
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sanitarium  in  the  town.  Only  one  army  surgeon  was  on  duty 
witli  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps,  and  the  health  of  the 
men  had  l)een  so  exceptionally  good  that  there  had  been  no 
need  for  a  trained  nurse.  With  more  than  two  hundred  men 
sick  at  one  time,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  cope  with  this 
baffling  disease  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  aid  of  an  excellent 
naval  surgeon  from  Xew  Orleans  and  the  invaluable  services 
of  the  ladies  of  the  local  chapter  of  the  American  Eed  Cross, 
Avho  nursed  the  sick  under  the  direction  of  a  skillful  graduate 
nurse.  Out  of  more  than  three  hundred  cases  there  w-ere  four 
deaths  at  the  Baton  Rouge  sanitarium,  one  at  the  University, 
and  one  by  a  relapse  after  returning  home.  The  influenza  has 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  University,  though  not  from  the 
town,  and  the  quarantine  will  not  be  raised  until  next  Monday. 
Our  classes  have  been  practically  suspended  for  the  last  six 
weeks,  and,  of  course,  little  can  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
academic  instruction  during  the  remaining  five  weeks  of  the 
term. 

At  the  outset  a  captain  of  infantry  was  assigned  to  duty 
as  commanding  officer  of  our  Students'  Army  Training  Corps, 
and  a  number  of  lieutenants  were  detailed  to  assist  him.  Some 
days  later  a  lieutenant  appeared  in  my  office  with  an  order  from 
the  War  Department  directing  him  to  take  command  of  our 
S.  A.  T.  C.  As  this  was  rather  embarrassing  to  the  two  officers 
concerned,  I  endeavored  to  relieve  the  situation  by  telegraphing 
the  facts  to  the  War  Department.  I  asked  which  one  of  the  two 
officers  was  to'  be  in  command  and  stated  that  in  my  opinion  the 
transfer  of  the  captain  would  be  unfortunate  as  his  services 
were  entirely  satisfactory.  In  a  few  days  I  received  the  follow- 
ing reply  from  the  Acting  Adjutant  General:  "Superior  officer 
always  takes  command."  (Laughter.)  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, the  lieutenant  had  lieen  sent  to  another  station. 

Another  rather  laughable  incident  occurred,  that  will  be 
appreciated  by  those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  conditions  ia 
the  South.  A  few  days  ago  a  liaudsome,  well  set-up  mulatto 
captain  made  his  appearance  and  handed  me  an  order  from  the 
War  Departn:eut  in- tructing  him  to  report  to  the  head  of  the 
institution  ami  to  take  command  of  the  Students'  Armv  Train- 
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ing  Corps.  (Laughter.)  He  seemed  from  liis  eoiiversalion  to  be 
a  very  intelligent,  well  educated  young  man,  and  I  felt  sorry  that 
he  should  be  placed  in  such  an  embarrassing  predicament.  I 
said  to  him :  "You  have  been  ordered  to  do  two  things.  In 
the  first  place,  you  have  been  ordered  to  report  to  the  head  of 
the  Institufion.  This  you  have  done.  Then  you  have  been  or- 
dered to  take  command  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps 
here.  This  you  cannot  do,  because  you  find  already  in  command 
an  officer  who  is  your  superior  in  rank  and  the  "superior  officer 
always  takes  command."  You  have  obeyed  your  orders  as  far 
as  it  is  possible  for  you  to  obey  them,  and  I  would  advise  you 
to  telegraph  the  facts  to  the  War  Department  and  ask  for  fur- 
ther instructions." 

President  James.     Didn't  you  telegraph  in  the  meantime  ? 

President  Boyd.  That  was  unnecessary  as  the  mattsr 
easily  adjusted  itself.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Students^  Army 
Training  Corjjs  has  been  well  conceived  as  an  institution  to 
train  officers  for  an  army  prepared  for  any  emergency,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  given  a  fair  trial,  notwithstanding  the  cessation 
of  hostilities.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  universal  military  train- 
ing. It  would  surely  add  greatly  to  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  United  States  to  have  a  reserve  force  of  several  million  men 
ready  to  step  into  the  ranks  as  trained  soldiers  whenever  it  might 
become  necessary  to  call  upon  them  to  take  up  arms  in  defense 
of  their  country  or  of  their  country's  institutions  or  ideals.  This 
could  be  accomplished  by  requiring  every  able-bodied  young  man 
to  undergo  intensive  military  training  in  camp  or  cantonment 
for  at  least  twelve  months — not  necessarily  consecutive.  Such 
training,  under  modern  conditions  of  protection  from  vice  and 
disease,  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  young  man  him- 
self, especially  if  it  were  combined,  as  it  could  easily  be,  with 
some  form  of  industrial  or  vocational  education  that  would  fit 
him  for  the  pursuits  of  peace  as  well  as  for  the  activities  of  war. 

Thousands  of  officers  would  be  needed  to  command  and  in- 
struct the  men  in  these  training  camps,  and  the  colleges  couid 
supply  these  officers  either  by  continuing  the  Students'  Army 
Training  Corps,  with  such  modifications  as  experience  might 
suggest,  or  by  adopting  some  plan  more  nearly  approaching  the 
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Reserve   Officers'  Training  Corps,  under  which  many  colleges 
were  operating  when  we  entered  the  world  war. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  seem  appropriate  before  clos- 
ing this  ver}'  important  discussion  that  we  call  upon  President 
Birge.  "We  want,  if  possible,  to  clear  the  decks  for  the  meeting 
with  the  British  Universities  Mission  to-uiorrow  afternoon.  With- 
out any  desire  to  curtail  the  discussion  at  all,  J  do  think  we  shall 
have  all  the  discussions  necessary  when  we  receive  the  reports 
of  these  committees.  It  is  so  interesting  that  I  should  like  to 
continue  indefiniteb\  I  think  now,  however,  that  we  will  call 
upon  Dean  Birge.  It  is  right  in  order.  General  Eees  and  Pro- 
fessor Mann  are  not  going  to  leave  just  now,  but  are  going  +o 
take  back  seats  so  they  can  slip  out  in  time  to  catch  their  train 
without  disturbing  you  gentlemen. 

Dean  Birge.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  I  came  to 
this  meeting  expecting  to  speak  in  continuation  of  a  principal 
address  on  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  by  President  Thompson.  His  ab- 
sence in  Europe  puts  the  main  duty  on  me,  and  the  excellent  ad- 
dresses of  General  Eees  and  Dr.  Mann  make  it  necessary  for 
me  to  omit  most  of  what  I  proposed  to  say.  I  speak,  therefore, 
to  continue  the  discussion  of  some  phases  of  the  subject  rather 
than  to  present  it  in  a  connected  way. 

Let  me  first  say  for  all  of  us -that  we  deeply  appreciate 
the  attitude  of  the  C*ommittee  on  Education  and  Special  Train- 
ing, as  represented  here  by  General  Eees  and  Dr.  Mann,  and 
we  appreciate  no  less  the  attitude  of  the  Committee  during  the 
past  months  and  the  great  help  M'hich  all  of  us  have  received 
from  it.  Its  members,  as  well  as  the  Committee  as  a  wholo, 
have  done  all  they  could  to  render  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  an  academic 
as  well  as  a  military  success. 

I  believe  that  if  the  war  had  continued  we  should  all  agree 
that  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  was  a  very  useful  measure  from  the  mili- 
tary point  of  view.  The  boys  who  are  graduated  from  higii 
school  are  on  the  whole  the  ablest  and  brightest  group  of  boys 
in  their  communities,  and  the  group  likely  to  furnish  most  ma- 
terial for  officers.  It  is  an  excellent  plan,  from  the  military 
point  of  view,  to  segregate  these  youths  into  comparatively  small 
groups,  where  their  capacity  can  be  ascertained  far  better  than 
in  a  crowded  camp,  and  where  they  can  be  tested  by  other  and 
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wider  methods  than  cani])  life  permits.  The  experiment  was 
well  worthy  trying'  and  the  dithcultios  which  we  have  met  ought 
not  to  make  us  ignore  that  fact. 

Are  we  not  inclined  to  spend  too  much  time  over  the  stories 
of  our  recent  trouhles?  Were  not  most  of  Ihom  inevitahle,  no 
matter  how  great  the  goodwill  on  hoth  sides?  Here  are  two 
highly  specialized  and  closel.y-organized  systems — the  military 
and  the  academic — suddenly  and  witliout  notice  hrought  together 
and  told  to  coop(?rate.  Are  not  trouhles  and  misunderstandings 
inevitable?  And  when  the  main  end  of  the  whole  is  the  all-ab- 
sorbing purpose  of  success  in  war,  is  it  not  also  inevitable  that 
the  academic  curricle  (if  I  may  use  the  word)  should  lose  the 
right  of  way  to  the  war  chariot?  Let  us  lay  aside  the  considera- 
tion of  these  troubles,  most  of  which  were  both  unavoidable  and 
,  temporary,  incidental  to  the  inception  of  a  new,  large,  and  com- 
plex plan.     More  fundamental  questions  are  before  us. 

Shall  we  advise  the  continuance  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C?     In 
this  matter  I  speak  for  myself  and  not  for  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  whose  faculty  has  not  been  consulted  in  the  matter. 
I  say,  yes,  and  I  say  yes,  because  I  want  to  see  the  combination 
of  military  discipline  and  university  life  tried  out  under  fair 
conditions  and  because  I  agree  that  the  conditions  of  this  fall 
have  not  been  even  approximately  normal.    Yet  I  must  say  that, 
personally,  I  do  not  Ijelieve  that  the  experiment  can  succeed, 
though  I  am  quite  ready  to  change  my  mind  if  facts  warrant  a 
change.     My  want  of  I)elief  makes  me  all  the  more  anxious  for 
an  unequivocal  decision  rendered  under  fair  conditions.     I  shall 
watch  the  experiment  with  interest  and  shall  do  all  in  my  power 
to  further  its  success.    But  I  do  not  believe  that  a  boy  fresh  from 
home  and  from  high  school  can  successfully  carry  on  university 
study  in  barracks  where  each  man  has  a  cot  and  forty-five  square 
feet  of  space;  where  he  has  no  desk,  chair,  or  bookcase;  where 
there  is  neither  quiet  nor  privacy.    1  do  not  believe  that  this  boy 
will  be  likely  to  learn  the  university  spirit  of  study  if  he  is  reg- 
ularly under  military  rule  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  and  i>> 
released  from  military  duty  to  go  to  class  or  laboratory.     The 
plan  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  is  right  if  the  end  in  view  is  a  military 
one.     Our  faculty  has  willingly,  yes,  eagerly,  cooperated  in  th>5 
plan  as  a  war  measure;  but  I  am  sure  that  it  is  now  substantially 
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unanimous  in  rejecting  it  as  a  peace  measure.  Xot  only  are  the 
physical  conditions  of  life  in  barracks  and  mess  such  that  uni- 
versity study  is  difficult  or  impossible,  but  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  S.  A.  T.  ('..  that  of  military  control  of  the  student's 
daily  life,  is  irreconcilable  with  the  fundamental  aims  of  a 
university. 

The  plan  of  enlisting  the  aid  of  the  faculty  in  supervised 
study  shows  that  the  Committee  on  Education  knows  that  nor- 
mal academic  life  is  impossible  in  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  The  enlisted 
man  has  not  time  to  learn  his  lessons  unless  he  receives  private 
coaching  from  his  teachers.  This  abnormal  aid  we  are  cheer- 
fully giving  as  a  war  necessity,  as  a  war  service.  But  will  any 
facultv  accept  as  wise  a  plan  wliich  makes  iiermaiient  sueh  a 
method  ? 

These  considerations  touch  fundamental  points  in  the  S. 
A.  T.  C.  as  now  organized.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  still  mor-.' 
fundamental  point.  Can  the  military  temper  and  the  univer- 
sity temper  be  successfully  united  in  one  institution?  I  speak 
of  the  university  spirit  as  distinguished  from  that  of  either  col- 
lege or  technical  school.  I  do  not  speak  of  these  because  I 
know  less  about  them. 

Some  of  us  have  been  working  for  manv  vears  to  embodv 
the  university  spirit  in  our  institutions  and  through  them  in  thi> 
state.  We  know  all  .the  better  how  difficult  the  task  has  been 
and  how  slowly  success — even  very  partial  success — has'  come. 
The  letter  of  the  Education  Committee  ('CA  4,  September  18), 
told  us  definitely— if  we  needed  such  information — how  widely 
diverse  are  the  intelkctual  aims  uf  tlie  military  and  the  univer- 
sity temper.  Xo  form  of  higher  education  is  more  narrowly  or 
more  absorbingly  technical  than  is  tlie  military,  and  all  of  the 
methods  of  military  education  are  dominated — and  rightly  dom- 
inated— by  its  technical  ends.  The  Committee  made  plain  to 
the  faculties  that,  in  its  judgment,  tliCvaim  of  class  room  train- 
ing is  to  do  for  the  mind  what  drill  does  for  the  body — to  se- 
cure as  rapidly  as  possible  a  mastery  of  assigned  duties:  to  gaia 
the  power  of  accomplishing  these  tasks  promptly  and  exactly: 
to  help  the  hoys  to  learn  lessons  (|uirkly  and  express  clearly 
and  forcibly  the  content  of  the  lesson.  Tiiese  are  all  excellent 
virtues  and  no  one  can  doubt  their  great  importance  in  th.e  edu- 
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cation  of  a  military  man,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  an  insti- 
tution which  places  them  in  the  foreground  of  its  instructional 
ends  will  not  be  a  university,  for  these  aims  imply  that  the  in- 
stitution is  trying  to  form  in  its  students  the  power  of  learning 
and  using  that  which  academic  authority  hands  over  to  them  as 
the  truth  to  be  learned.  The  prime  intellectual  end  of  the  uni- 
versity is  quite  different.  It  aims  to  form  in  the  student  the 
critical  mind,  the  investigating  mind  toward  truth;  to  sho^v 
him  that  authorities  are  rather  to  be  tested  than  accepted;  to 
teach  him  how  to  test  them.  It  hopes  to  make  the  student  ;i 
member  of  the  university ;  not  by  any  means  a  scholar,  still  less 
a  professor;  but  one  who  understands  the  terms  on  which  the 
mind  can  aid  in  securing  wise  and  far-seeing  action  and  who 
is  able  to  guide  his  course,  with  free  and  independent  judgment, 
among  the  problems  which  life  will  bring  to  him.  Such  an  end 
is  often  missed,  as  high  aims  are  sure  to  be.  But  it  is  often 
reached,  and  if  it  is  to  be  attained  the  process  requires  time 
and  patience.  The  student's  mind  can  come  to  this  position 
only  slowly  and  as  a  result  of  growth.  The  process  of  academic 
drill,  of  "standing  at  attention"  to  recite,  the  habit  of  looking 
upon  "learning  lessons"  as  the  end  of  college  study;  all  these 
cultivate  virtues  which  are  to  be  highly  honored.  But  the  vir- 
tues are  fundamentally  military;  they  assume  life  in  an  or- 
ganization based  on  authority.  And  they  are,  therefore,  incom- 
patible with  the  virtues  of  the  free  life  of  learning,  which  is 
the  only  true  life  of  a  university. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  each  university  must  choose  in 
this  matter.  It  cannot  be  both  a  military  school  and  a  univer- 
sity. Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  that  two  hours  of  drill  per  week 
are  going  to  make  a  freshman  into  a  military  man,  or  that  this 
requirement  will  hurt  the  development  of  the  university  spirit. 
But  I  do  mean  that  if  under  any  name  or  by  any  means  the 
War  Department  annexes  the  state  universities  as  an  important 
sourc  of  its  supply  of  officers  for  a  great  citizen  army,  those  in- 
stitutions will  never  be  universities.  They  will  do  many  great 
and  admirable  things  for  the  state,  but  their  highest  function, 
that  whose  name  they  bear,  will  pass  to  institutions  of  another 
type,  or  will  go  undone.  You  can  not  unite  a  military  or  semi- 
military  academy  with  a  girls'  college  and  thus  get  a  university. 
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I  have  no  hostility  toward  military  traiinng.  I  am  quite 
content  to  leave  to  Congress  the  size  of  the  army  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  military  duties  exacted  of  citizens.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  require  from  each  citizen  six  months,  or  a  year  of  army  life, 
let  us  do  so.  But  the  universities  must  be  left  free  to  carry  on 
their  own  functions.  We  must  accept  the  policy  which  even  the 
most  military  nations  have  accepted  and  we  must  recognize  that 
the  real  work  of  a  university  is  incompatible  with  that  of  a  mili- 
tary school.  Except  for  the  rudiments  of  military  training  the 
university  student  should  go  to  training  camp  or  army  school 
in  order  to  learn  the  duties  of  war.  The  university  exists  pri- 
marily to  fit  him  for  the  duties  of  a  citizen  in  time  of  peace; 
duties  at  once  more  numerous,  more  complex,  and  more  perma- 
nent than  are  the  duties  of  war;  and  those  ends  must  not  be  in 
any  way  obscured.  The  university  must  not  be  asked  to  sacri- 
fice the  great  interests  of  the  community  at  peace  in  order  to 
secure  a  large  and  relatively  inexpensive  supply  of  military  offi- 
cers for  the  community  in  the — we  hope — rare  event  of  war. 

Professor  Mann.  I  leave  at  least  one  question  with  you, 
and  that  is  the  present  university  spirit  and  the  military  train- 
ing as  it  has  been  practiced  in  colleges  are  incompatible. 

I  would  like  to  raise  the  question  just  bfefore  I  leave  as  to 
whether  we  are  so  certain,  so  sure,  if  what  we  call  the  university 
spirit  is  the  real  university  spirit  and  if  it  is  the  best  one  we 
can  make.  That  is  something  that  I  would  like  to  find  out.  I 
would  also  like  to  ask  whether  the  thing  which  we  have  called 
military  training  in  the  past  is  the  best  that  could  be  made  under 
that  name.  I  think  that  when  we  find  real  university  spirit  and 
a  real  military  training,  if  we  find  them,  that  they  won't  be 
incompatible. 

The  Chairman.  General  Rees  and  Professor  Mann  we 
are  greatly,  very  greatly,  obliged  to  you  for  the  contribution  you 
have  made,  and  I  assure  you  that  we  all  appreciate  it.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

President  Hill.  When  I  was  in  the  East  working  on  the 
l)reparation  of  the  regulations,  1  want  to  say  that  General  Rees 
was  with  us  in  that  discussion,  and  that  he  was  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  these  provisions  which  were  written  in  one  document 
after  another.     Nothing  in  these  regulations,  it  was  understood, 
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sliall  interfere  with  the  normal  control  hy  the  president  and 
administrative  officers  of  the  institution,  l^ow,  when  the  reo-u- 
lations  were  printed  that  particular  part  was  not  provided,  but 
it  stated  that  the  commanding  officer  shall  not  have  any  author- 
ity over  academic  work.  1  made  some  incpiiry  as  to  what  had  liap- 
])oned  in  the  meantime  between  the  last  final  revision  of  the  reg- 
ulations and  the  printing  of  the  regulations,  and  i  learned  that  is 
what  the  normal  control  of  the  president  of  the  university  is. 
It  was  stated,  however,  that  it  could  not  be  put  in  the  regula- 
tion. It  was  determined  that  it  might  cause  friction  between 
the  commanding  officer  and  the  control  over  the  academic  work. 
A  number  of  the  >S.  A.  T.  C,  and  that  is  a  part  of  the  army  of 
the  United  States,  and  I  might  say  all  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C,  are 
under  discipline,  that  discipUnes  at  all  times.  Therefore,  if  you 
are  not  a  commanding  officer  you  will  have  trouble.  Some  of 
the  presidents  have  gone  off  in  the  corner  and  sat  down  until 
serious  trouble  has  arisen.  Most  of  the  cases  of  trouble  that  have 
«ome  to  me,  and -some  of  them  were  very  serious,  could  have 
been  corrected  if  taken  at  their  inception.  There  were  news- 
paper reports  as  to  what  the  commanding  officers  were  doing 
and  I  knew  there  was  going  to  be  trouble.  In  some  instances, 
the  commanding  officer  could  be  relieved.  I  think  if  the  educa- 
tional officers  or  authorities  had  begun  to  exercise  their  preroga- 
tive early  enough,  these  things  would  have  been  avoided. 

I  think  that  the  s.vstem  can  be  compromised  between  the 
R.  0.  T.  C.  and  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  and  let  the  military  authorities 
have  the  boys  in  the  campus  for  two  or  three  months  during  the 
summer  for  strictly  military  training.  I  think  we  ought  to  back 
the  progiam  outlined  by  the  t'omniittee  on  Education.  This 
special  curriculum  was  sent  to  us  by  the  first  of  October,  and 
without  justification  was  sent  on  the  assumption  that  the  nu^n 
had  to  be  trained  in  three  months  periods,  eighteen  and  nineteen 
and  twenty  years  old — and  that  forced  the  program  and,  jf 
course,  that  is  not  consistent  with  our  idea. 

Deax"  Exgberg.  President  Hill,  the  trouble  is  that  we 
have  not  had  the  time  and  I  think  your  suggestion  is  an  ex- 
tremely good  one.  The  inspector  who  came  around  to  visit  us 
sat  down  in  some  weary  way  in  my  office  and  talked  over  the 
organization.     The  full  duty  of  the  president  is  combined  in 
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three  words,  ''pass  the  buck,"  and  after  our  conversation  in 
reference  to  the  organization,  etc.,  I,  as  president,  "passed  the 
buck,"  with  extremely  good  results.  One  of  the  things  sug- 
gested to  me  in  September  was  to  appoint  an  educational  direc- 
tor of  Section  B. 

President  Suzzalo.  The  discussion  has  been  of  interest, 
and  I  know  practically  everybody  has  been  pleased.  These  two 
systems  are  not  compatible.  The  expense  to  the  thirty-first  d 
this  month  will  not  reimburse  us;  they  will  have  to  reimburse 
us  'by  indemnifying  for  all  cost.  I  think  we  will  concede  the  wis- 
dom, as  a  public  policy,  of  the  Government's  continuing  to  grant 
the  students  thirty  dollars  a  month.  Housing  and  maintenance 
liave  really  not  been  considered  here  to-day.  I  present  it  now. 
I  want  to  know  the  attitude  of  this  group  on  the  alternative 
proposition  that  we  close  up  the  work  of  the  Students'  Army 
Training  Corps  in  December. 

President  Ayres.  I  put  that  idea  forward  a  little  while 
ago.  We  want  to  stop  paying  these  boys  this  money.  Their 
parents  are  quite  able  to  pay.  We  want  to  carry  out  the  con- 
tract and  make  it  secure  with  the  institution.  If  we  could  save 
for  the  Government,  could  save  that  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  two  dollars  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  for  sIk 
months  to  July,  would  be  fifty-four  million  dollars.  That  would 
be  enough  to  establish  a  national  university. 

The  Chairman.  President  A^'res,  do  you  care  to  put  the 
Association  on  record? 

President  Suzzalo.     Whv  not  talk  it  over  informallv? 

President  Bryan.     Was  there  a  committee  appointed? 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  committee  appointed  this 
morning  consisting  of  President  Burton,  President  Van  Hise 
and  President  Suzzalo,  to  take  up  these  matters  on  military 
training  and  report  to-morrow. 

President  von  Kleinsmid.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
military  training  in  some  form  needs  to  be  incompatible  with 
imiversity  training.  Military  training  is  capable  of  modifica- 
tion to  fit  a  program  just  as  university  training  might  be  cap- 
able of  modification  in  some  degree.  Would  it  not  be  well  to 
ask  the  War  Department  to  modify  their  requirements  in  such 
a  way  as  to  allow  of  the  continuance  of  university  training  in 
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the  best  form  with  some  attention  <^iven  to  military  training? 

During  the  past  year  university  administrations  have  been 
very  willing  to  defer  to  any  program  that  was  thought  to  make 
for  efficiency  in  war.  Now  that  war  is  over  those  expert  in  mil- 
itary training  can  well  defer  to  university  programs.  I  believe 
that  we  can  get  together  on  a  program  wherein  there  is  no 
antagonism  between  academic  training  and  military  training  in 
a  limited  and  valuable  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  wish,  President  Suzzalo  to 
get  the  sense  of  this  body  ? 

President  Suzzalo.  I  would  like  to  have  the  thought, 
this  thought,  in  the  mind  of  the  people  here.  Is  it  intended  that 
the  men  are  to  live  in  the  barracks?  I  would  like  to  know  if 
we  are  going  to  luake  that  recommendation  or  what  sort  of  a 
substitute  we  are  going  to  follow  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Is  it  going  to  be  something  like  the  old  university  cadets,  tha 
old  R.  0.  T.  C?  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  government  is  un- 
willing and  if  so,  what  recommendation  in  that  case  would  you 
make  for  the  modification  of  the  program?  Is  military  to  be 
continued  ?  Shall  we  ask  them  to  continue  with  the  rest  of  the 
program  ?  In  other  words,  we  want  four  specific  things  of  th-it 
kind  passed  on. 

President  Bryan.  I  prefer  to  hear  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittees that  have  considered  these  matters.  Then  it  seems  to 
me  it  would  be  the  time  to  discuss  these  things  rather  than  vote 
in  advance.    I  would  be  rather  glad  to  have  the  report  first. 

President  Boyd.  Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  my  point  of 
view.  After  taking  the  armies  "over  there,"  and  they  go  into 
the  trenches,  what  will  be  the  idea  then  ?  When  the  war  opened 
you  laughed  at  the  natioual  idea  of  our  young  men  doing  these 
things.  Men  do  not  realize  that  they  are  citizens  of  the  United 
.  States,  but  now  we  look  upon  this  unity  of  national  training  by 
local  universities  and  they  are  in  every  way  giving  the  necessary 
assistance  and  they  are  giving  these  young  men  ideals  of  national 
service  to  our  country  in  whatever  capacity  it  may  be.  The  best 
thing  that  can  possibly  come  to  us  is  universal  military  service. 
It  should  come  to  these  men,  these  young  men,  early  in  their 
lives,  and  for  that  reason,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ideals  that 
should  be  set  up  in  cooperation  with  the  Government  should  be 
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that  they  will  see  that  these  young  men  have  a  broader  and  finer 
citizenship  than  they  ever  realized  heretofore. 

The  Chairman.  ISTow,  gentlemen,  just  one  moment, 
please.  We  have  with  us  as  our  guest  a  representative  of  an- 
other  Association  this  afternoon.  We  have  already  perhaps  ex- 
hausted the  appropriated  time,  by  running  up  to  this  late  hour. 
I  believe  now  that  you  feel  that  we  should  follow  the  suggestion 
made  by  President  Bryan  in  connection  with  the  Committee  on 
Eesolutions  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you.  We 
have  departed  from  our  usual  procedure  in  this  Association  in 
inviting  someone  outside  of  our  Association  membership  to 
speak  to  us.  It  is  a  very  happy  change.  There  has  been  or- 
ganized what  is  called  the  American  Council  on  Education.  We 
have  with  us  an  executive  of  that  Association  and  it  is  very  ap- 
propriate indeed,  that  we  should  hear  from  the  chairman  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  concerning  the  plans  of  this 
new  agency.  I  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  presenting  to 
you  the  chairman  of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  Pres- 
ident D.  J.  Cowling,  of  Carleton  College.     (Applause.) 

TiTE  Amekicax  Couxcil  on  Educatiox. 

Presidext  Cowling.  j\[r.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  in  Chicago 
last  January,  a  letter  was  presented  from  President  W.  L. 
Bryan,  of  Indiana  University,  president  of  the  Association  of 
American  Universities,  inviting  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges  to  appoint  a  representative  to  meet  with  representatives 
of  the  other  national  educational  associations  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  jointly  certain  educational  problems  that  had 
come  up  in  connection  with  the  war;  and  of  considering,  also, 
what  measures  might  be  taken  by  the  educational  institutions  of 
the  country  to  assist  the  Government  in  carrying  on  the  war. 

The  Association  of  American  C*olleges  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolutions : 

"That  the  Executive  Committee  be  authorized  to  join  with 
the  x\ssociation  of  American  Universities,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Universities,  and  other  national  educational  asso- 
ciations in  organizing  a  council  for  the  consideration  of  such 
educational  questions  and  other  questions  affecting  the  colleges 
as  may  arise  in  the  present  war. 
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"That  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to  formulate 
plans  and  construct  machinery  for  utilizing  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage the  resources  of  the  colleges  in  the  service  of  the  nation 
ill  the  present  war,  and  for  making  effective  in  the  counsels  of 
the  nation  the  collective  public  opinion  of  American  higher 
education." 

The  Association  also  passed  resolutions  favoring  the  in- 
crease of  exchange  professorships  with  our  allies;  the  multipli- 
cation of  American  fellowships  and  scholarships  for  students, 
both  men  and  women,  from  our  allies ;  the  establishment  of  such 
arrangements  with  the  educational  institutions  of  our  allies  as 
will  best  provide  opportunities  for  college  students  in  the  Amer- 
ican army  to  continue  their  studies  abroad  when  conditions  per- 
mit; the  creation  of  a  commission  of  American  educators  to  be 
appointed  by  this  and  the  other  national  associations  for  con- 
ference abroad  with  similar  educational  representatives  from 
our  allies ;  with  the  hope  of  bringing  about  a  better  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  of  establishing  cooperative  relationships;  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Depai-tment  of  Education  with 
a  secretary  in  the  President's  Cabinet. 

The  meeting  called  by  President  Bryan  was  held  at  the 
University  Club,  Chicago,  on  January  12-14.  There  were  pres- 
ent representatives  of  the  following  associations: 

Association  of  American  Universities. 

jSTational  Association  of  State  Universities. 

Association  of  American  Colleges. 

Catholic  Educational  Association. 

There  were  also  present  unoflficial  representatives  of  the 
Association  of  Urban  Universities,  the  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  and  several  oth- 
ers not  officially  connected  with  educational  associations. 

The  program  outlined  by  the  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges formed  the  basis  of  the  discussion.  It  seemed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  that  the  establishment  of  an  educational 
administration  at  Washing-ton  would  be  the  most  feasible  way 
of  accomplishing  the  desired  results.  Those  present,  although 
not  in  a  position  to  act  officially  for  their  associations,  were 
unanimously  in  favor  of  some  such  action,  and  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  colleges  and  universities  would 
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share  this  view.  Those  present  who  were  especially  interested 
in  elementary  and  secondary  education  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  school  men  of  the  country  would  soon  propose  the  same  or 
similar  action.  •  All  were  unanimous  in  feeling  that  all  existing 
educational  agencies,  including  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  colleges,  universities,  technical  schools,  and  the  various 
governmental  and  voluntary  organizations  engaged  in  educa- 
tional work,  should  be  brought  together  at  once  for  more  effective 
and  practical  cooperation  in  war  service,  and  that  this  result 
could  best  be  secured  by  action  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  this  unifying  federal  or- 
ganization would  assume  no  coercive  powers,  and  would  require 
no  such  powers  to  secure  the  desired  results.  It  was  voted  that 
a  committee  should  wait  on  the  President  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  to  present  the  problems  and  opportunities  which  were 
facing  the  educational  forces  of  the  country  in  connection  with 
the  war.  and  to  learn  his  mind  on  the  proposed  method  of  meet- 
ing them.  A  memorandum  concerning  these  problems  aad  op- 
portunities was  prepared,  and  President  Campbell  and  Bishop 
Shahan  were  appointed  as  a  committee  to  arrange  for  an  inter- 
view with  the  President. 

The  Conference  adjourned  to  meet  in  Washington  on  Jan- 
uary 23. 

Four  sessions  were  held  on  January  33-24,  presided  over 
by  Commissioner  Claxton.  Pepresentatives  of  the  following 
organizations  were  present : 

Association  of  American  Universities. 

Xatioiial  Association  of  State  Universities. 

Association  of  American  Colleges. 
Association  of  Urban  Universities. 
Catholic  Educational  Association. 

Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex- 
periment Stations. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education. 

President  Campbell  reported  that  the  memorandum  out- 
lined at  Chicago  had  been  presented  to  President  Wilson  through 
Mr.  Tumulty,  and  that  the  President  had  requested  that  the 
matter  be  taken  up  first  with  the  Council  of  National  Defense; 
that  an  interview  had  been  secured  with  Secretary  Lane,  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Council  of  ISTational  Defense,  wlio  had  promised  lo 
o-ive  consideration  to  any  plans  which  might  be  submitted  by  the 
educational  associations  or  their  executive  committees.  Most  of 
the  representatives  present  were  not  in  a  position  to  speak  offi- 
cially for  their  associations.  It  was  therefore  decided,  after  ex- 
tended discussion,  to  invite  the  executive  committees  of  the 
various  educational  associations  to  meet  in  Washington  the  fol- 
lowiniT  week  to  consider  the  formulation  of  the  plans  to  be  sub- 
mitted  to  these  associations,  and  subsequently  to  tlie  Council  of 
National  Defense. 

Eepresentatives  of  the  various  executive  committees  met  in 
Washington  on  January  29-30.  The  associations  represented 
were  the  same  as  those  represented  at  the  meetings  held  on  Jan- 
uary 23-'^4,  except  that  no  representative  was  present  from  the 
Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations.  In  addition  there  were  present  representatives  from 
,  the  Xational  Educational  Association  and  the  American  Associo- 
tion  of  University  Professors. 

It  was  voted  that  the  eight  educational  associations  of  na- 
tional scope  represented  in  this  meeting,  proceed  to  organize  a 
council  of  national  educational  associations.  Dr.  S.  P.  Capen 
was  elected  temporary  chairman,  and  President  P.  L.  Campbell, 
temporary  secretary.  At  a  later  session  of  this  meeting,  a  more 
formal  organization  was  established  under  the  title  Tlie  Emer- 
gency Council  on  Education. 

The  objects  of  the  Council  were  stated  to  be: 

"To  place  the  educational  resources  of  the  country  more 
completely  at  the  service  of  the  National  Government  and  its  de- 
partments, to  the  end  that  through  an  understanding  cooper- 
ation : 

The  patriotic  services  of  the  public  schools,  professional 
schools,  the  colleges  and  universities  may  be  augmented ;  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  educated  men  may  be  maintained ;  and  greater 
effectiveness  in  meeting  the  educational  problems  arising  during 
and  following  the  war  may  be  secured." 

It  was  understood  that  the  Council  should  "have  power  to 
act  for  the  associations  in  matters  of  legislative  and  govern- 
mental business,  on  the  basis  of  such  authority  as  may  be  given 
it  by  the  various  associations." 
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The  attention  of  the  meeting  was  called  to  the  Owen  bill, 
proposing  the  establishment  bj  Congress  of  a  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  with  a  Secretary  in  the  President's  Cabinet. 
After  extended  discussion,  the  members  present  voted  to  form 
themselves  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole,  and  to  call  upon  Sen- 
ator Hoke  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  to  which  Committee  the  bill  had  been  referred, 
to  ascertain  more  fully  the  nature  of  the  bill  and  the  likelihood 
of  its  passage.  The  members  of  the  Council  were  cordially  re- 
ceived by  Senator  Smith,  who  expressed  very  great  interest  in 
the  proposed  establishment  of  a  Federal  Departmnt  of  Educa- 
tion, and  indicated  his  willingness  to  favor  this  movement  if  a 
satisfactory  bill  could  be  put  in  shape. 

At  a  later  session  of  the  meeting  Colonel  Eees  and  Major 
Grenville  Clark  were  introduced,  and  announced  that  the  War 
Department  had  just  approved  of  the  organization  of  a  Com- 
mittee on  Education  to  be  composed  of  three  army  officers  and 
five  civilians,  which  would  have  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to 
the  training  of  enlisted  men.  Colonel  Eees  requested  the  Coun- 
cil to  suggest  types  of  educational  institutions  which  should  be 
represented  by  the  civilian  members  of  the  Army  Committee  on 
Education.  In  response  to  this  request,  the  Council  recom- 
mended that  the  following  be  given  representation : 

1.  The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

2.  Bureau  of  Education. 

3.  Universities  and  Colleges. 

4.  Engineering  and  Technical  Schools. 

5.  Corporation  Schools. 

In  view  of  the  willingness  of  Senator  Hoke  Smith  to  co- 
operate in  a  movement  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  De- 
partment of  Education,  and  particularly  in  view  of  a  recent 
action  of  the  War  Department  in  establishing  its  Committee  on 
Education,  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  no  further  steps 
should  be  taken  in  promoting  the  movement  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  temporary  educational  administration,  and  that  the 
Council  should  cooperate  with  Senator  Smith  in  formulat- 
ing an  acceptable  bill,  and  with  the  War  Department's  Commit- 
tee on  Education  in  the  matter  of  educational  problems  spring- 
ing out  of  the  war  emergency. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Couneil  was  instructed  to  correspond 
with  the  secretaries  of  the  various  national  (Mlucational  associa- 
tions with  tile  request  that  each  association  (h'tcrinine,  either  by 
a  meeting  of  the  association  or  hy  means  of-a  vote  taken  hy  mail, 
the  following  points:  First.  Tlie  willingness  of  the  Association 
to  take  membership  in  tlie  Emergency  Council  on  hMucatioii. 
Second.  The  attitude  of  the  Association  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Department  of  Education  in  the  National  Govern- 
ment. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  election  of  a  temporary  chair- 
man and  secretary-treasurer,  and  the  appointment  of  three  addi- 
tional memljers  to  serve  with  the  officers  as  an  ad  interini  com- 
mittee, as  follows : 

President  Donald  J.  Cowling,  Chairman. 

President  P.  L.  Campbell,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Dean  H.  V.  Ames. 

Bishop  T.  J.  Shahan. 

Dr.  T.  E.  Finegan. 

Daring  the  next  eight  weeks,  the  officers  of  the  Council 
were  busy  with  correspondence  and  interviews  with  numerous 
representatives  of  the  various  associations,  and  with  others  m 
positions  of  influence,  regarding  the  proposed  undertakings  of 
the  Council. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  at  the  Xew  Willard  Hotel, 
Washington,  on  March  2(1-27.  Twelve  of  the  associations  had 
at  this  time,  either  by  vote  of  all  their  members  or  by  action  of 
their  executive  committees,,  appointed  official  representatives  ou 
the  Council,  as  follows: 

Association  of  American  Universities,  Dean  Herman  A  . 
Ames,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Association  of  State  Universities  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  President  P.  L.  Campbell,  University  of  Oro- 
gon,  Eugene,  Oregon. 

Association  of  American  Colleges,  President  Donald  J. 
Cowling,  Carleton  College,  Xorthfield,  Minnesota. 

Association  of  Urban  Universities,  President  William  T. 
Foster,  Eeed  College,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Catholic  Educational  Association,    Rt.    Pev.    Thomas    J. 
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Shahan,  Rector   Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

American  Association  of  University   Professors,  Prof.    H. 

W.   Tyler,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,   Cambridge, 
Mass. 

National  Educational  Association,  Dean  Lotus  D.  Coffman, 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

N.  E.  A.  Department  of  Superintendence,  Dr.  Thomas  E. 
Finegan,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education,  Albany,  X.  Y. 

N.  E.  A.,  National  Council  on  Education,  Supt.  James  Y. 
Joyner,  Ealeigh,  N.   C. 

National  Council  of  Normal  School  Presidents  and  Princi- 
pals, President  Homer  H.  Seerley,  Iowa  State  Teachers  Colleg'^, 
Cedar 'Falls,  Iowa. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  Dean 
F.  L.  Bishop,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges,  Dr.  Burton  D. 
Mj'ers,  Indiana  University,  School  of  Medicine,  Bloomington, 
Indiana. 

All  were  in  favor  of  establishing  a  permanent  organization, 
which  was  done;  and  headquarters  were  opened  in  the  Munsey 
Building  on  April  1.  This  step  seemed  all  the  more  desirable 
in  view  of  the  encouragement  which  was  received  at  this  meet- 
ing from  Dr.  Mann  and  Dr.  Capen  of  the  War  Department's 
Committee  on  Education  and  Special  Training. 

Dr.  Mann,  as  reported  in  the  printed  minutes  of  this  meet- 
ing, made  the  following  statement : 

"We  would  like  to  have  an  organization  to  which  we 
could  appeal  in  connection  with  all  questions  relating  ^o 
educational  institutions.  The  organization  on  the  military 
side  is  typical  of  the  sort  of  thing  that  would  work.  We 
have  in  each  division  an  officer  who  is  detailed  to  furnish 
us  with  information  concerning  his  division  and  to  whom 
we  go  and  through  whom  we  receive  anything  that  we  want. 
''There  is  a  group  of  staff  officers  who  are  officially  sub- 
ject to  call  from  our  Committee.  A  similar  thing  would  be 
desirable  if  there  were  a  group  to  represent  the  different 
educational  interests  and  classes  of  schools  with  which  we 
are  going  to  have  to  deal.    AVe  think  it  would  be  better  to 
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have  such  an  organization  established  by  the  schools  them- 
selves rather  than  created  by  the  War  Depattment." 

1  cannot  take  time  to  speak  further  of  the  organization  of 
the  Council.  It  is  evident  from  what  has  heen  said  that  the 
Council  represents  the  efforts  of  the  various  national  associa- 
tions having  to  do  with  educational  institutions  to  cooperate, 
and  that  the  circumstances  which  brought  about  the  formal  or- 
ganization were  due  to  the  war. 

The  members  of  the  Council  had  not  gone  very  far  witii 
their  work  before  they  realized  that  the  problems  in  which  th.^y 
were  interested  would  not  be  confined  to  the  period  of  the  wa'.-,. 
and  that  part  of  the  opportunity  before  the  Council  would  in- 
volve cooperation  with  educational  institutions  abroad.  For 
these  reasons,  it  was  decided  early  in  July  to  change  the  name 
of  the  Council  from  the  "Emergency  Council  on  Education"  to 
the  "American  Council  on  Education." 

The  work  which  has  already  been  accomplished,  as  well  as 
that  which  lies  before  us  for  the  immediate  future,  can  perhaT)s 
best  be  indicated  by  referring  to  the  work  of  the  various  com- 
mittees which  have  been  organized. 

The  Committee  on  Students'  War  Service: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania on  May  17,  considerable  time  was  given  to  the  question 
of  an  organized  national  movement  to  maintain  the  enrollment 
in  high  schools,  colleges,  universities,  and  technical  schools  in 
order  that  a  steady  supply  of  educated  and  specially  trained  men 
might  be  maintained  for  the  purposes  of  war.  Attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  some  institutions  had  already  lost  as  many 
as  two-thirds  of  their  students.  Commissioner  Claxton  was 
present  at  this  meeting,  and  was  heartily  in  favor  of  a  nation- 
wide campaign  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  young  men 
of  the  country  the  urgent  need  of  their  continuing  their  studies 
imtil  called  intp  active  service  by  the  Government. 

Following  the  instruction  of  this  meeting,  the  Executive 
Committee  organized  the  Committee  on  Students'  War  Service 
which  held  its  first  meeting  at  the  Lafayette  Hotel,  Washington, 
on  July  17.  Dr.  Mann,  of  the  War  Department's  Committee  on 
Education  and  Special  Training,  made  a  very  full  statement  of 
the  plans  for  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps.     It  will  b'i 
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remembered  that  this  date  was  prior  to  the  lowering  of  the  draft 
age  to  eighteen,  and  the  question  that  was  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  all  was,  Will  this  arrangement  appeal  to  the  young  men 
of  the  country  who  are  qualified  to  go  on  with  college  work? 
It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  a  campaign  should  be  organized 
at  once  to  present  the  opportunities  of  the  Students'  Army 
Training  Corps  to  the  young  men  of  the  country,  and  to  make 
its  provisions  known  to  the  country  generally.  It  was  at  first 
hoped  that  the  War  Department  itself  would  provide  the  Council 
with  funds  for  carrying  on  this  campaign.  The  members  of  the 
War  Department's  Committee  on  Education  and  Special  Train- 
ing were  favorable  to  this  suggestion,  but  no  legal  way  was 
found  by  which  this  could  be  done.  The  Council,  therefore,  ap- 
pealed to  the  colleges  and  universities  for  gifts  for  this  purpose, 
and  about  $8,000  was  pledged. 

Dr.  R.  L.  Kelly,  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Church  Boards 
of  Education,  was  secured  to  act  as  Campaign  Director.  He 
came  to  Washington  at  once  and  devoted  all  of  his  time  to  this 
work  for  the  rest  of  the  summer.  State  directors  were  appointed 
in  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  efforts  were  made  to  enlist  the 
cooperation  not  only  of  the  colleges  and  universities,  but  also 
of  the  public  schools,  commercial  clubs,  women's  organizations, 
churches,  and  the  press.  Literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pieces  of  literature  were  sent  out  from  our  Washington  otHce,  and 
as  many  as  a  thousand  letters  have  been  received  in  a  single  day. 
AVe  did  not  have  a  sufficient  office  force,  nor  the  room,  to  handle 
the  campaign  in  a  satisfactory  way.  All  we  can  claim  is  that 
we  did  the  best  we  could  with  the  money  available.  It  was  an 
undertaking  that  should  have  had  back  of  it  at  least  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

The  amount  of  publicity  which  was  given  to  the  Students' 
Army  Training  Corps  through  the  agency  of  the  Council  was 
truly  remarkable,  and  I  believe  that  the  work  of  our  campaiga 
would  have  produced  marked  results  if  the  situation  had  con- 
tinued as  it  was  when  the  campaign  was  formally  launched  in 
July.  The  lowering  of  the  draft  age,  however,  very  greatly  mod- 
ified the  relation  of  the  American  Council  to  this  whole  under- 
taking, and  there  seemed  very  little  occasion  for  us  to  continue 
our  efforts  in  this  direction.     The  Council,  however,  continued 
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to  serve  as  a  center  For  int'oi'inaiioti  regardiiif^  S.  A.  T.  S.  ref-i- 
lation?,  and  was  fri'(|iioiitly  eonsultfd  prior  to  Oclohor  first,  when 
the  S.  A.  T.  C.  units  were  formally  established  in  the  various 
colleges  and   universities. 

Committee  on  War  Service  Training  for  Women  College 

Students: 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  this  ('ommitti'c,  there  existed 
no  national  agency  in  the  country  concerned  ])rimarily  with  tlie 
opportunities  for  college  women  in  connection  with  the  vvai-.  F 
shall  have  time  to  speak  of  only  one  of  tlie  un(hriakings  of  this 
Committee. 

Early  in  Septend)er,  we  received  a  letter  from  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  War  Department,  asking  us  to  undertake  the 
organizing  of  twelve  weeks'  courses  for  the  preliminary  training 
of  nurses  in  properly  qualified  colleges  and  universities.  The 
course  which  was  offereil  as  an  experiment  at  Vassar  College 
last  summer,  and  whieh  was  financed  by  the  Red  Cross,  proved 
a  great,  success,  'j'lie  laboratory  facilities  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  are  splendidly  adapted  for  offering  the  needed 
science  work,  such  as  chemistry  and  bacteriology,  and  it  is  just 
this  work  which  the  civilian  and  army  schools  of  nursing  are 
least  able  to  offer  satisfactoi-ily. 

The  Surgeon  (Jeneral  has  called  for  50,000  nurses  for  the 
Army  by  January,  1919.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  not  more 
than  80,000  trained  nurses  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time.  The  effect  on  communities  in  this  country  of  conscripting 
more  than  half  of  the  total  number  of  nurses  will  l)e  disastrous 
if  effective  measures  are  not  taken  to  meet  the  situation.  It  was 
hoped  that  many  institutions  would  be  in  a  position  to  offer  these 
courses  as  early  as  October  first,  and  we  had  set  a  goal  of  two 
thousand  women  to  be  enrolled  at  that  time.  Unt'ortunately,  ^t 
proved  altogether  impossible  to  organize  the  work  so  quickly,  and 
even  in  the  few  cases  where  institutions  were  in  position  to  offer 
the  courses,  properly  qualified  women  did  not  present  themselves 
for  enrollment.  About  fifty  institutions  have  now  iiulicated 
their  willingness  to  offer  these  courses,  and  nujrc  will  doubtless 
respond  in  the  near  future. 

The  chief  problem  is  the  recruiting  of  properly  qualifi^nl 
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women  in  suflficient  numbers.  It  is  hoped  that  at  least  five 
thousand  women  will  enroll  for  this  work  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  term,  December  30;  and  that  another  five  thousand 
will  enroll  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  term  on  March  30.  The 
Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  is  cooperating  with  the  Amer- 
ican Council  in  the  effort  to  secure  these  women.  They  are 
maintaining  an  executive  secretary  at  Washington,  and  are  plan- 
ning to  use  their  state  organizations  throughout  the  country  in 
connection  with  the  recruiting  campaign.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  conditions  under  which  these  women  are  asked  to  re- 
spond are  not  ver}'  favoral>le  when  compared  with  those  provided 
by  the  Government  in  connection  with  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  The 
women  are  required  to  pay  all  their  own  expenses,  including  tui- 
tion fees,  and  will  receive  only  three  months'  credit  toward  the 
regular  three-year  course  in  the  Army  School  of  Nursing.  It 
is,  therefore,  evident  that  we  are  confronted  with  a  serious  prob- 
lem in  connection  with  this  undertaking. 

Committee  on  International  Educational  Relations: 

The  work  of  this  Committee  has  been  carried  on  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Association  of  American  Colleges.  Last  February 
that  Association,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council  and  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  undertook  to  find  scholar- 
ships covering  the  cost  of  board,  room,  tuition,  and  fees  for  at 
least  one  hundred  French  women  to  be  brought  to  American  col- 
leges and  universities.  It  was  understood  that  these  scholarships 
should  be  for  the  period  of  each  student's  undergraduate  study. 
The  response  of  the  institutions  was  more  generous  than  could 
have  been  anticipated.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  scholarships 
were  offered.  The  response  in  France  was  equally  cordial.  The 
French  Government  promptly  approved  the  plan  and  provided 
for  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  young  women  students.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  applications  were  received,  of  whom  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  were  awarded  scholarships.  Several  of  these 
were  at  the  last  moment  unable  to  come.  One  hundred  and  thir- 
teen was  the  actual  number  of  those  who  began  their  work  in 
American  colleges  in  September. 

We  also  had  in  mind  a  plan  for  bringing  over  at  least  one 
hundred  disabled  student  soldiers  from  our  various  allies,    Cer- 
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tain  members  of  the  War  Department  became  interested  in  our 
plans,  and  we  hoped  to  receive  their  cooperation  in  the  selection 
of  these  men  and  in  bringing  them  to  this  country  on  the  return- 
ing transports.  Unfortunately,  the  War  Department  was  not  in 
a  position  to  act  promptly  in  the  matter  so  we  were  unable  to 
carry  out  our  full  program.  The  French  Government,  however, 
responded  to  the  suggestion  and  sent  over,  at  its  own  expense, 
some  twenty-odd  disabled  French  soldiers  who  have  been  placed 
in  American  institutions  on  scholarships  covering  living  expenses 
and  tuition  fees. 

Three  young  l^ussian  officers  have  also  been  provided  with 
scholarships  of  one  thousand  dollars  each  through  the  agency  of 
the  Council,  and  have  been  placed  where  they  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue their  technical  education — two  at  Harvard,  and  one  ^t 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Another  interesting  and  important  opportunity  that  has 
come  to  the  Council  has  been  in  connection  with  the  visits  of 
educational  missions  from  Great  Britain  and  France.  About  a 
3'ear  ago,  an  invitation  was  sent  to  the  British  Government  by 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  suggesting  that  a  group  of 
British  educators  be  sent  to  this  country  with  the  hope  of 
strengthening  still  further  mutual  relations  of  sympathy  and 
understanding.  Mr.  Balfour  took  a  great  personal  interest  in 
the  matter,  and  through  his  efforts  the  British  universities  have 
sent  to  this  country  a  group  of  seven  of  their  most  distinguished 
representatives,  headed  by  the  Yice-Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  These  very  welcome  visitors  came  to  this  country 
as  the  guests  of  the  Americal  Council  on  Education.  The  Coun- 
cil, with  the  cooperation  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national Peace,  is  providing  for  their  expenses  while  in  this 
country,  and  has  charge  of  arranging  their  visits  to  the  various 
educational  centers  in  America. 

The  French  Government  has  been  equally  interested  in  pro- 
moting a  better  mutual  understanding  through  education.  Some 
little  time  ago  we  received  word  from  the  French  authorities  in 
Washington  that  a  Mission  composed  of  some  of  the  leading 
scholars  of  France,  was  about  to  visit  America  in  response  to 
repeated  requests  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  bonds 
between  America  and  France  through  a  better  understanding 
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of  French  life  and  culture.  The  Council  has  undertaken  to  ar- 
range the  itinerary  of  this  distinguished  Mission  ,and  to  cooper- 
ate with  its  members  in  every  possible  way  in  realizing  the  high 
objects  of  their  visit. 

So  much  for  the  work  of  three  of  our  Committees.  I  can- 
not take  time  even  to  sketch  the  work  of  the  other  five — the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  for  Citizenship,  whose  work  is  implied  in 
its  title;  the  Committee  on  Opportunities  for  Study,  dealing 
with  the  whole  prol)lem  of  educational  standards  and  statistics; 
the  Committee  on  Educational  Eeconstruction,  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  changes  which  should  be  made  in  our  educa- 
tional methods  and  organization  to  strengthen  the  work  of  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  country  ;  the  Committee  on  a  Xational 
Department  of  Education,  whose  object  is  to  further  the  rapidlv- 
growing  demand  for  the  recognition  of  education  as  a  separate 
department  of  the  Federal  Government;  and  tlie  Committee  on 
Cooperating  Societies,  which  seeks  to  keep  in  touch  with  other 
organizations  whose  work  touches  any  of  the  proldems  in  which 
the  Council  is  interested. 

Xow,  with  regard  to  the  future.  The  work  that  has  already 
been  accomplished  is  a  demonstration  of  the  need  for  such  an 
agency,  and  of  the  willingness  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  country  to  copoerate  in  this  way.  The  American  Council 
on  Education  does  not  represent  any  independent  movement. 
It  is  nothing  more  than  the  attempt  of  the  various  national  edu- 
cational organizations  to  work  together.  The  chief  difhculty 
for  the  immediate  future  is  the  question  of  financial  support  for 

•  the  central  agency.    I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  wise  to  have  the 

•  Council  itself  financed  by  any  outside  organization  or  individ- 
uals.    It  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be  done  by  the  educational 

institutions  themselves,  either  directly  or  through  their  national 
association.  The  Council,  maintained  by  the  schools  and  col- 
leges, would,  of  course,  expect  to.  receive  outside  gifts  for  its 
various  undertakings;  gifts  from  all  sources  would  be  welcome. 

It  is  necessary  to  secure  at  once  the  services  of  some  out- 
standing educator  to  act  as  the  permanent  executive  of  the  Coun- 
cil. I  do  not  believe  we  shall  get  very  far  in  this  whole  move- 
ment oif  securing  larger  recognition  of  education  in  America,  and 
of  developing  more  intimate  relations  in  education  with  foreign 
■  countries,  including  South  America  and  the  Orient,  as  well  as 
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Europe,  without  the  personal  leadersliip  of  some  competent 
executive.  These  are  major  problems  and  they  demand  leader- 
ship of  the  very  liighest  type.  Such  a  man  should  receive  a 
salary  of  not  less  than  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  a  man  capable  of  meeting  the  unlimited  op- 
portunities before  the  Council  could  be  secured  for  less;  and  he 
should  be  given  an  appointment  for  a  period  of  at  least  five  years. 

If  we  are  to  continue  the  work  of  the  Council  on  any  such 
scale  as  it  has  been  begun,  it  will  be  necessary  to  secure  an  annual 
budget  of  at  least  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year 
to  maintain  the  necessary  machinery.  I  do  not  'believe  it  would 
be  wise  at  this  time  to  try  to  secure  an  endowment  for  the  Coun- 
cil even  if  that  should  seem  possible.  It  must  prove  its  worth 
and  that  will  take  time.  If,  after  a  period  of  five  years,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Council  is  meeting  a  permanent  need,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  satisfactory  way  will  be  found  to  finance  it  perma- 
nently ;  but  in  the  meantime  its  support  must  come  from  current 
gifts. ' 

The  Council  at  the  present  time  recognizes  two  types  of 
members,  constituent  and  associate.  I  strongly  favor  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  third  type — institutional  members — composed  of 
educational  institutions  willing  to  contribute  from  one  hundred 
to  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  the  treasury  of  the  Council.  A 
sufficient  budget  for  a  limited  number  of  years  could  doubtless 
be  secured  in  this  way.  Another  plan  would  be  to  have  the 
various  national  associations  assume  the  financial  responsibility. 
Of  course  they  would  have  to  get  the  money,  I  take  it,  from  their 
members.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say.  If 
there  are  any  questions,  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

The  'Chairman.  We  are  verv  much  indebted  to  President 
Cowling.  I  think  I  may  speak  to  you  for  all  of  us  that  the  sug- 
gestions which  you  have  made  will  have  very  serious  considera- 
tion in  our  executive  business  meeting  to-morrow  at  the  close 
of  the  Association. 

Just  a  moment  before  we  separate,  please.  Let  me  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  first  of  all  we  have  had  a  number 
of  distinguished  visitors  here  this  afternoon.  I  shall  try  to  bring 
their  names  to  your  attention.  Dr.  Shaw,  President  Mann,  Pres- 
ident Searley  and  Superintendent  Pearce.     I  am  sure  that  we 
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are  all  glad  to  have  had  these  gentlemen  with  ns.     I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  all  of  the  gentlemen  come  tomorrow. 

May  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  concluded  our 
program  and  that  we  all  meet  at  nine-thirty  here  to-morrow. 
The  President  will  have  a  paper :  President  Kane  will  speak  on 
"The  Effect  of  the  War  on  Language  Instruction."  You  will 
also  be  interested  in  the  report  of  President  James  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  on  "The  National  University  in  View  of  the 
Present  Conditions."  We  shall  also  have  the  pleasure  of  listen- 
ing to  President  P.  L.  Campbell,  of  the  University  of  Oregon, 
on  "The  Secretary  of  Education."  That  will  be  very  appro- 
priate especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  just  heard 
President  Cowling  on  "The  Plans  of  American  Council  of  Edu- 
cation." 

The  last  thing  on  the  program  to-morrow  afternoon  will  be, 
"Educational  Problems  in  Great  Britain  During  the  War." 

May -I  announce  once  more  the  dinner  to-night,  at  seven  I 
o'clock,  in  the  "Grey  Eoom."  The  price  of  tickets  for  the  din- 
ner are  $2.25'.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  our  guests  who  are 
visiting  with  us  present  at  the  dinner.  I  am  sorry  that  we  can- 
not make  that  invitation  hold  good  on  the  tickets,  but  we  are 
sure  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  British  Universities  Mission  will 
be  with  us  as  guests  that  you  will  be  glad  to  attend.  Has  Iho 
secretary  any  announcement  to  make  ? 

The  Secretary.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Cowling  if  the 
Association  is  to  be  represented  by  a  delegate,  whether  the  dele- 
gate to  be  elected  is  to  be  in  addition  to  the  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. Dr.  Campbell  ? 

President  Cov^'lixg.  That  matter,  Mr.  Secretary,  is  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  Association.  The  National  Assoc'a- 
tion  of  State  Universities  has  one  vote  in  the  Council.  You 
might  appoint  a  committee  to  represent  you.  You  may  have 
one,  two  or  five,  any  number  you  may  have  in  mind,  but  you  are 
only  entitled  to  one  vote  in  the  Council. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  matter  of  business? 
If  not,  is  there  a  motion  to  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning  at 
nine-thirty  o'clock? 

President  Burton.  I  make  a  motion  that  we  adjourn 
until  nine-thirty  to-morrow  morning.     Carried. 


ANNUAL  BANQUET 

of  the 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  UNIVERSITIES 

Held  in  the  Grey  Room,  of  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago, 
Monday  evening,  Novemher  11th,  1918. 

President  Guy  Potter  Benton,  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, presiding  as   Toastmaster. 

The  Toastmaster.  Members  of  the  British  Universities 
Mission  and  Fellow  Members  of  the  Association :  We  have  with 
us  to-night  members  of  the  British  Universities  Mission,  and  I 
venture  to  hope  that  their  presence  may  result  in  opportunities 
— both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  We  feel  from  this  time  for- 
ward that  there  is  a  British  people  and  an  American  people 
closely  related  and  that  we  shall  realize  that  kinship  in  a  larger 
degree.     (Applause). 

It  is  rather  significant  that  we  should  meet  on  this  partic- 
ular day,  in  this  relationship  with  our  chief  Allies  in  this  great 
world  war  enterprise  in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  for  the 
past  four  years.  I  say  four  years,  I  believe  I  say  that  advisably, 
though  the  United  States  has  not  been  actively  engaged  in  this 
war  for  four  years,  only  a  little  better  than  a  year  and  a  half. 
Last  spring  one  of  my  colleagues  was  appointed  to  speak  before 
the  British  soldiers.  He  had  not  learned  that  the  British  soldier 
has  no  hesitation  in  objecting  to  a  speaker  if  he  didn't  happen  to 
agree  with  him.  This  man  arose  with  the  thought  of  talking  to 
the  men,  and  his  first  words,  were,  "My  comrades."  At  that 
point  a  Tommy  stood  up  and  said,  "Sir,  why  are  you  three  years 
late  in  calling  us  comrade?  If  you  will  please  explain  that  you 
may  go  on."  (Laughter).  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  explain 
the  situation,  and  I  think  he  did  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  soldiers 
there.  It  was  rather  difficult  to  explain,  that  though  in  reality 
we  have  not  been  in  the  war  for  four  years,  we  nevertheless 
were,  because  for  four  vears  before  we  entered  the  war  we  were  in 
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such  hearty  sympathy  with  the  Britisli  and  the  French.  We  are 
in  closer  national  relationship  than  ever  before,  and  we  shall 
be  able  to  realize  the  very  highest  ideals  of  civilization  for  the 
Anglo-Saxon. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  greet  the  Mission  to-night  and  we 
are  under  the  solemn  pledge  that  we  will  make  this  dinner  very 
brief  indeed.  That  was  the  expressed  stipulation  to  the  senior 
member  who  accepted  our  invitation  for  to-night.  He  has  told 
me,  confidentially,  and  this  is  no  breach  of  confidence,  if  I  say 
what  he  said  to  me.  I  may  not  quote  his  exact  words,  but  the 
substance  only.  He  has  had  no  sleep.  In  England  he  told  me 
nothing  would  have  been  done  last  night  on  the  announcement 
of  peace,  except  the  ringing  of  church  bells.  We  jollify  a  little 
more  in  this  country  than  that.  But,  however,  we  recognize 
the  fact  that  you  gentlemen  are  in  need  of  rest,  and  we  promise 
not  to  prolong  the  program.  We  shall  have  only  alx)ut  five 
speakers  to-night.     (Laughter). 

The  first  speaker  of  the  evening  is  the  Vice-Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge — a  man  in  hearty  sympathy  w-th 
the  great  educational  movements  of  this  country — Dr.  Arthur 
Everett  Shipley.     (Applause). 

Dr.  Shipley.  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :  We  are  go- 
ing to  throw  ourselves  upon  your  mercy.  We  never  get  time  to 
prepare  speeches.  It  is  customary  and  humorous  among  us  to 
always  begin  by  saying,  "I  can't  speak."  (Laughter).  I  feci 
very  much  like  the  old  New  England  farmer.  His  wife  insisted 
that  he  should  drive  with  his  mother-in-law,  and  he  was  very 
peevish  about  it,  but  finally  said,  "Well,  have  it  your  own  way, 
but  you  will  spoil  the  whole  blamed  trip  for  me."  That  is  the 
way  I  feel  now  about  making  a  speech.     (Laughter). 

I  am  sorry  that  we  are  called  the  Educational  Mission,  bo- 
cause  we  were  sent  over  here  to  learn.  I  think  we  would  prefer 
to  have  been  called  the  British  Universities  Mission.  But  it  is 
published  in  the  newspapers  of  this  land,  and  I  am  very  sorry 
that  we  shall  be  called  the  "Educational  Committee,''  until  we 
leave  the  shores.  I  want  very  much  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
Ave  are  a  national  movement  and  represent  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  I  sometimes  go  further  and  try  to  represent  tlie  Allic3. 
I  want  to  say  how  kindly  we  should  welcome  more  members  from 
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the  United  States  coming  over  to  the  universities  of  England. 
We  were  the  first  of  our  people  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
national  institution  of  State  Universities.  We  have  no  little 
trouble  in  distinguishing  between  colleges,  and  universities,  and 
the  state  universities  and  endowed  universities.  We  have  noth- 
ing like  state  universities,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  Great  Britain. 
It  is  true  that  we  receive  support  for  our  agricultural  schools  for 
services  rendered.  We  have  large  municipal  universities,  about 
which  I  am  not  able  to  speak.  I  regret  very  much  that  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  at  the  magnifi.- 
cent  ^Northwestern  University  and  look  over  the  leading  feature 
of  that  institution,  a  school  of  oratory.     (Laughter). 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  great  kindness  that  you  have 
shown  us.  It  is  not  unexpected;  wherever  we  go  in  this  country 
it  seems  to  me  that  people  get  kinder  and  kinder  throughout  our 
trip.  I  do  thank  you  very  heartily,  and  I  hope  that  you  will 
help  us  bring  cordial  relations,  which  on  this  day,  of  all  days,  in 
'  this  century  should  be  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts. 

The  Toastmaster.  We  thought  it  appropriate  to  choose 
two  members  of  the  Association  to  represent  us  in  these  after 
dinner  speeches  to-night,  and  it  seemed  very  appropriate  in 
doing  so  to  choose  one  from  the  North  and  one  from  the  South. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Association  is  of  northern  bloom,  and  is  at 
present  an  educational  exotic  in  the  Southland.  President  Mc- 
Yey  of  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

President  McVey.  Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Mis- 
sion, and  fellow  members  of  the  Association :  The  place  which 
I  occupy  on  this  program  to-night  is  one  that  was  to  have  been 
filled  by  the  son  of  a  President  of  a  state  university,  Dr.  Angell, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  His  father  you  will  recall  was  the 
president  of  the  first  of  the  Northwestern  state  universities, 
though  the  University  of  Xorth  Carolina  has  an  earlier  date  of 
establishment. 

As  President  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  President 
Angell  brought  to  it  the  ideals  of  democracy,  which  he  strove  to 
materialize  in  the  higher  ideals  of  education.  And  these  the 
people  of  the  States  sought  to  express  in  terms  of  higher  thought. 
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of  higher  culture  and  nobler  ideals,  thru  the  medium  of  the  state 
university  as  shown  bv  the  example  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. 

In  this  country  the  people  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
education  is  a  part  of  the  training  of  a  citizen.  In  a  Republic 
where  the  government  rests  upon  the  people,  there  must  be,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  securing  the  necessary  thought  on  problems  of 
government  and  citizenship,  constant  training  of  leaders  which 
is  possible  only  through  the  organization  and  creation  of  univer- 
sities. So  there  has  spread  across  this  land  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  a  group  of  state  universities,  now  forty-threee  in 
number,  ranging  in  their  incomes  from  two  million  annually 
down  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  In  this  group  of  state 
universities  is  a  student  body  of  more  than  one  liundred 
thousand.  That  is  a  fact,  stated  in  passing,  of  wliar  these  state 
universities  mean. 

This  Association  which  is  meeting  here  to-day,  on  the  day — 
the  most  notable,  certainly  for  a  hundred  years — is  endeavoring  ' 
to  bring  to  its  different  members  something  of  the  problems  and 
ideals  that  a  state  university  shpuld  strive  for.  It  is  the  thought 
and  hope  of  these  universities  that  they  may  move  farther  and 
farther  along,  in  the  field  of  thought  and  scientific  enterprise 
and  research,  keeping  in  mind  all  the  time  the  relationship  of 
the  public  schools  and  the  secondary  schools,  and  the  colleges 
of  the  state  in  which  they  have  been  located.  That  expresses 
.something  of  the  genius  of  our  people,  something  of  the  thought, 
that  they  have  carried  from  the  shores  of  England.  The  Pil- 
grims of  Massachusetts  and  the  men  who  came  to  Virginia  iii 
the  early  days  had  in  their  minds  a  definite  idea  of  freedom  and 
culture  as  they  moved  steadily  across  this  continent  in  waves 
of  a  great  folk  movement,  until  finally  they  reached  the  Pacific. 

Tlie  universities  v/ant  to  serve  their  country  as  best  they 
can  to  the  fullest  possible  degree.  They  recognize  a  new  duty 
that  is  placed  upon  them.  They  see  that  the  leailership  of 
America  has  been  largel}'  local  or  perhaps  only  national  in  char- 
acter, and  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  America  i? 
to  take  the  place  that  is  now  being  forced  upon  her,  if  I  may 
put  it  that  way,  she  must  use  her  universities.     The  quiet  way 
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in  which  these  universities  can  contribute  to  that  wider  inter- 
national leadership  which  is  needed,  i.-  through  the  larger  world 
mind. 

I  think  I  may  say  in  behalf  of  this  Association  to  the  men 
that  are  visiting  us  to-day  that  they  may  look  upon  this  meeting 
with  something  more  than  a  matter  of  fellowship,  kindly  thought 
and  good  feeling ;  that  in  fact  they  may  look  to  it  as  the  outcome 
of  a  larger  relationship  in  which  may  be  secured  a  movement  of 
citizens  between  the  two  countries  tending  to  cement  the  ties 
of  Anglo-Saxon  blood.  In  America  we  need  this  wider  touch. 
The  stimulus  that  will  come  from  the  experiences  of  a  land  old 
in  culture  and  experienced  in  world  problems  will  be  of  great 
benefit.  The  reason  why  the  state  university  accepts  without 
question  the  purposes  of  your  mission  is  because  of  its  belief  in 
the  righteousness  of  Anglo-Saxon  institutions.  It  is  the  duty 
of  these  universities  to  teach  the  results  of  government  to  which 
England  has  so  greatly  contributed.  To  assist  the  movement 
purposed  to  draw  Great  Britain  and  America  together  is  a 
duty.  Such  is  the  concept,  something  of  the  ideals  which  this 
university  movement  represents  in  the  state  universities.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Toastmaster.  It  was  very  pleasant  indeed  to  have 
a  representative  of  Cambridge  University  on  this  Mission.  \\ '^ 
would  not  feel  that  the  representation  would  he  complete  witli- 
out  a  representative  from  another  of  the  high  educational  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain,  Oxford  University.  We  are  very  glad 
to  have  a  representative  of  that  historic  institution  with  us,  and 
1  take  great  pleasure  in  calling  upon  Eeverend  Edward  Mew- 
burn  Walker,  a  member  of  the  Hebdomadal  Council,  of  Ox- 
ford University.     (Applause.) 

Eeverend  Dr.  Walker.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  I 
rise  to  address  you  with  a  peculiar  sense  of  embarrassment. 
First,  because  I  am  called  upon  to  speak  at  a  moment  when 
every  one's  thoughts  must  be  full  of  far  more  important  sub- 
jects than  this  jMission.  Secondly,  because  we  have  met  with 
such  unfailing  kindness;  it  is  very  difficult  for  any  member  •)! 
this  Mission  to  express  the  sense  of  what  we  feel.  It  is  not 
merely  the  unexampled  hospiltality  of  every  sort,  it  is  that  feel- 
ing that  from  day  to  day  is  home  more  clearly  upon  us,  that 
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feeling  that  you  one  and  all,  wherever  we  go,  take  for  granted 
both  the  immediate  and  ultimate  object  of  our  Mission;  inte;'- 
eourse  between  students  and  teachers  of  English  and  American 
universities,  a  better  understanding  of  a  permanent  character 
between  the  people  of  the  two  nations.     (Applause.) 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  been  observing  with  great  interest 
the  way  in  which  the  news  of  peace  has  been  celebrated  in  thi* 
city.^  I  arose  in  the  small  hours  of  this  morning,  sallied  forth 
and  in  the  dimly-lighted  streets  I  mingled  with  the  crowds,  it 
did  one'  heart  good  to  see  the  rejoicing.  What  1  felt  was  that 
your  people  on  this  occasion  were  rejoicing  with  the  joy  of 
Heaven,  which  comes  to  the  righteous  when  they  divide  the 
spoils.  I  take  it  at  this  moment  that  the  people  are  rejoicing 
also  over  the  good  news  in  London  and  in  Paris.  I  take  it  also 
that  they  are  not  celebrating  the  occasion  in  quite  the  same  way. 
For  them  there  will  always  be  confusion  and  noise  of  liaitlo 
and  the  garments  red  with  blood.  The  feeling,  if  I  may  put  it 
thus  at  this  moment,  in  England  and  in  France,  that  there  are 
rivers  of  blood  flowing  into  the  ocean  and  thank  (iod  it  has  not 
lieen  in  vain.  The  feeling  here  cannot  be  the  same  as  we  have 
over  there,  for  the  very  simple  reason,  in  a  sense,  no  country 
has  ever  made  a  greater  sacrifice  than  the  United  States  in  en- 
tering this  war.  It  has  sacrificed  its  most  deeply  cherished  con- 
victions. It  has  done  more,  it  has  given  us  without  measure  or 
stint  of  its  money,  of  its  moral  support  in  these  last  months,  and 
of  its  physical  support.  To  individuals  in  this  country  the  los« 
has  come  in  fully  as  great  a  measure  as  to  individuals  in  our 
country,  but  to  the  Nation  the  loss  has  not  come  home.  It  js 
impossible  that  it  could  come  hame  as  it  his  come  home  to  us. 
Xow,  I  dwell  on  this  for  this  reason.  It  means  that  we  at  home 
in  the  educational  world  as  well  as  in  other  spheres,  shall  l)e 
com}>elled  to  face  problems  which  will  not  press  or  confront  you 
in  the  same  form  and  to  the  same  degree.  In  the  past  tradi- 
tion has  played  a  part  in  the  English  life,  and  particularly  in 
the  educational  life  in  England  which  it  cannot  have  possibly 
played  in  a  country  not  so  old.  In  our  educational  life,  in  our 
public  schools  and  in  the  universities,  the  tradition  has  been 
strongest,  the  tradition  of  which  we  have  been  most  proud,  and 
that  is  the  tradition  of  humanities.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course, 
simply  by  that  the  tradition  of  classical  learning.     I  use  the 
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term  humanity  in  its  widest  form.  That  has  been  true  not 
merely  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  it  has  been  true  of  the 
universities  of  Scotland.  I  think  Sir  Henry  Jones  would  tell 
you  that  the  maintaining  of  the  tradition  of  philosophic  stud- 
ies lias  even  been  stronger  in  the  universities  of  Scotland,  than 
in  the  universities  of  England. 

Now,  then,  whatever  else  may  result,  one  result  may  be 
predicted  with  certainty,  and  that  is  that  the  war  is  going  to 
undermine  a  great  many  traditions.  Many  of  them  doubtless 
bad  traditions  and  some  of  them  possibly  good  traditions. 

When  I  look  around  my  own  university,  when  I  think  of 
those  who  have  fallen,  many  of  them  the  most  brilliant  men  hi 
most  every  department  of  university  life,  when  I  think  after 
this  war  of  the  great  gap  that  will  exist  between  the  teachers 
who  are  over  fifty  and  the  rising  generation  of  teachers,  those 
who  are  at  this  moment  still  at  school,  when  I  think  of  that 
great  gulf,  wdien  I  think  of  the  great  gulf  there  will  bee  in  every 
department  between'  those  when  the  war  broke  out  who  were 
willing  to  serve,  and  those  too  young  to  serve,  when  I  think  of 
that  I  am  uneasy  as  to  the  possibility  of  maintaining  the  old 
tradition. 

Xow,  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot  imagine  a  prospect  worse 
not  only  for  the  future  education  but  for  all  civilization  and  all 
English-speaking  peoples,  than  an  education  which  degenerates 
into  mere  vocational  training.  We,  in  the  old  country,  have 
been  brought  up  on  a  very  different  belief,  with  the  belief  that 
nothing  fits  the  human  race  so  much  as  a  training  which  has 
been  special.  May  I  give  you  an  illustration?  Some  day  or 
other  when  the  censorship  has  relaxed,  the  people  will  know  the 
name  of  General  Laurence.  His  career  has  probably  been  as 
romantic  as  that  of  any  other  individual  during  this  whole  war. 
General  Laurence's  name  has  been  alluded  to  but  once  in  the 
public  press  of  England.  Yet  this  General  Laurence  has  proved 
to  be  a  military  genius.  What  was  General  Laurence  before  the 
war?  He  was  a  student  of  civilization.  That  training  gave  him 
that  gift  of  imagination,  that  power  and  sympathy,  that  has  en- 
abled him  to  achieve  wonders. 

Now,  gentlemen,  my  experience  since  I  have  been  in  Amer- 
ica, has  taught  me  that  the  humanities  do  not  lack  friends  on 
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this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  prob- 
lem whether  education  is  to  be  cherished  by  humanity,  or  whether 
the  humanities  are  to  be  banished  from  education,  is  a  problem 
which  you  will  have  to  face  as  well  as  we.  Therefore,  I  venture 
to  think  that  the  close  intercourse  of  the  universities  of  the  two 
countries,  its  interchange  of  teachers,  and  of  students,  if  they 
should  conduce  to  the  maintenance  of  the  humanities  in  their 
position,  the  position  that  they  have  hitherto  occupied,  then  I 
have  only  to  say,  that  the  work  of  this  Mission  has  not  been  time 
wasted,     (Long  applause). 

The  Toastmaster.  In  this  great  American  republic  we 
have  no  lines  and  we  recognize  no  sections,  yet  it  did  seem  fit- 
ting on  this  occasion  to  have  at  least  two  members  of  our  great 
country  represented  on  behalf  of  the  association.  So,  now,  I 
call  the  president  of  a  state  university,  (I  had  almost  stated  in 
the  greatest  state  of  the  union,  certainly  in  the  largest  state  of 
the  union),  the  President  of  the  University  of  Texas,  President 
R.  E.  Vinson.     (Applause). 

President  Vinson.     Mr.  President,  Gentlemen  of  the  Com- 
mission and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association: 

It  seems  to  me  peculiarly  fitting  that  the  section  of  the 
country  from  which  I  come  should  be  represented  on  this  pro- 
gram, and  I  count  myself  particularly  fortunate  in  being  that 
representative,  because  of  the  line  in  which  my  mind  has  been 
running  all  day  in  connection  with  this  great  celebration  of  the 
end  of  the  world  struggle. 

On  the  day  that  the  first  gun  was  fired  on  Fort  Sumter,  my 
father  was  a  member  of  the  military  organization  which  by  that 
act  precipitated  the  Civil  War,  being  a  cadet  in  the  Citadel  Acad- 
emy at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  The  like  of  that  conflict, 
I  think,  has  perhaps  never  been  seen  until  this  struggle  that  to- 
day has  reached  its  close.  The  South  had  just  begun  to  recover 
from  the  disaster  of  1861-65  when  her  sons  were  again  called 
forth  to  war. 

The  speaker  who  immediately  preceded  me  made  reference 
to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  had  made  a  sacrifice  in  enter- 
ing this  war.  I  have  been  wondering  all  day  if  the  United  States 
has  not  received  a  value  in  return  for  that  sacrifice  which  far 
outweighs  anything  that  she  had  made  up  to  this  time. 
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We  have  been  called  the  "melting  pot"  of  the  nations.  We 
have  not  been  the  "melting  pot''  of  the  nations;  we  have  been 
the  pot  of  the  nations  only.  All  the  peoples  of  the  earth  have 
poured  into  our  borders,  and  yet  until  two  years  ago  they  re- 
tained what  they  brought  with  them,  keeping  their  own  customs 
and  manners  and,  to  a  large  extent,  their  own  languages.  We 
have  not  been  a  united  people;  we  have  been  a  congeries  of 
people,  loosely  joined  together,  if  joined  at  all. 

Perhaps  I  can  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  referring  to  a  con- 
versation which  I  heard  at  the  beginning  of  our  participation 
in  the  war,  by  two  boys  who  had  entered  our  ground  school  in 
military  aeronautics  to  prepare  themselves  to  be  pilots  of  aero- 
planes at  the  front.  They  perhaps  did  not  recognize  me,  or  they 
would  not  have  spoken  quite  so  freely,  but  this  is  the  conversa- 
tion which  I  heard  behind  me.  One  of  them  said,  "Partner, 
where  are  you  from?"'  He  replied,  "I  am  from  Maine,"  and 
"Where  are  you  from?"  The  other  replied,  "I  am  from  Geor- 
gia." The  man  from  Maine,  "You  are  the  first  Johnny  Eeb  T 
ever  saw."  The  man  from  Georgia  said,  "You  are  the  first 
damned  Yankee  I  ever  saw."  Then  the  man  from  Maine  said  to 
the  other,  "But  that  is  all  gone  now,  isn't  it?  I  came  from 
Maine  and  you  came  from  Georgia,  and  we  are  both  here  in  this 
institution,  bunking  together,  studying  day  and  night  to  get 
ready  to  go  over  to  France  and  beat  the  Dutch.  Do  you  think 
that  we  ought  to  go  over  there  and  engage  in  that  struggle  with 
you  remembering  that  you  are  from  Georgia  and  I  remembering 
that  I  am  from  Maine  ?"'  "Xo,  it  is  going  to  be  nothing  in  the 
Avorld  but  the  good  old  United  States,  that  is  all." 

It  seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  that  this  fusion  of  the  elements 
of  our  national  life  into  one,  the  obliteration  of  the  lines  of  dis- 
tinction, the  breaking  down  of  the  middle  wall  or  partition  be- 
tween us,  if  there  were  no  other  result  which  our  people  should 
obtain  from  this  struggle,  that  in  itself  would  have  been  worth 
it-all.  I  marvel  sometimes  to  think,  and  I  trust  that  our  honored 
guests  will  not  think  I  am  boasting  in  making  this  statement, 
but  I  do  marvel  sometimes  to  think  what  the  impact  of  this 
united  America  will  be  upon  the  civilization  of  the  world. 

All  of  my  own  traditions  are  of  the  old  South.  My  home 
in  South  Carolina  has  been  the  home  of  my  people  since  the 
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first  Huguenot  settlements  on  that  coast.  I  carry  in  mv  veins 
that  hlood.  I  am  glad  that  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
Texas,  and  that  I  have  been  able  to  enter  upon  an  inheritance 
which  was  fittingly  described  by  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of 
our  State,  when,  before  it  was  carved  out  of  Mexico  and  became 
a  part  of  the  United  States,  he  gave  voice  to  this  sentiment  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  of  public  education  in  the 
State  for  which  the  whole  of  the  public  domain  was  set  apart, 
"Cultivated  mind  is  the  guardian  genius  of  democracy.  It  is  the 
only  dictator  that  freemen  acknowledge  and  the  only  security 
that  freemen  desire."  And  he  laid  that  down  as  one  of  the  fun- 
damentals upon  which  the  life  of  that  Eepublic  and  afterwards 
of  that  State  should  be  builded.  That  sentiment  is  printed 
upon  every  publication  of  the  University  of  Texas,  and  repre- 
sents, I  think,  the  aspiration  of  the  many  peoples  which  go  to 
make  up  the  population  of  our  State. 

We  have  big  problems  in  the  South  that  differ  largely,  I 
think,  from  those  in  the  Xorth.  AVe  have  with  us  an  infant 
people,  who  have  just  been  emerging  from  the  darkness  in  this 
past  half  century,  since  the  Civil  War  was  over  and  they  were 
freed  as  slaves.  We  must  deal  with  them,  and  not  only  must  we 
deal  with  them,  but  we  must  also  necessarily  deal  with  the  lower 
conditions  of  life  of  the  white  population  of  our  section,  because 
of  the  immediate  association  which  they  have  with  this  infant 
race.  Perhaps  we  do  not  make  advancement  there  quite  so  rap- 
idly as  you  do  farther  in  the  Xorth,  but  we  believe  that  our  eyes 
are  set  upon  the  same  goal,  and  that,  while  we  may  be  longer  In 
reaching  it,  we  trust  that  in  reaching  it  we  shall  build  upon  the 
same  foundations  upon  which  you  3'ourselves  are  building. 

And,  then,  in  the  matter  of  this  international  relationship, 
we  in  Texas,  Xew  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California,  have  a  very 
great  reason  to  be  grateful  for  this  day.  We  cannot  but  remem- 
ber that  the  Zimmerman  note  consigned  us  again  to  the  bondage 
from  which  once  we  were  rescued,  and  we  are  glad  that  one  of 
the  results  of  the  armistice  relieves  us  of  the  anxiety  we  felt  on 
this  account.  But  Mexico  is  our  problem,  particularly  our  prob- 
lem in  the  Southwest.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  international 
relationship  to  which  reference  has  been  made  here  to-night  will 
so  directly  touch  the  institutions  in  our  part  of  the  country  as 
they  will  those  in  the  Xorth  and  East.    But  are  we  to  be  bereft 
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of  the  right  of  this  same  sort  of  international  fellowship  because 
of  tlie  fact  that  we  are  not  situated  as  other  institutions  are? 
And  is  it  not  our  very  nearness  to  the  great  Republic  at  the 
South,  the  conditions  of  which  it  would  he  impossible  for  me 
to  de-cribe  to  you.  which  offers  so  distinctive  an  opportunity  to 
the  state  universities  of  the  Southwest  to  give  their  fellowship 
first  of  all  to  Mexico,  and  to  undertake  by  some  sort  of  inter- 
national exchange,  such  as  has  been  referred  to  in  connection 
Avith  England  and  France,  to  assist  in  the  development  of  that 
Eepublic's  resources,  which  are  so  boundless  both  in  materials 
and  in  men  ? 

We  lie  there  around  the  Mediterranean  of  the  West,  the 
place  from  which  the  world  in  a  large  measure  will  be  fed  in 
the  future.  The  cultivable  land  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  turning  of  routes  of  trade  l)y  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  have  attracted  to  our  part  of  the  country  an  influx  of 
people  in  the  last  teh  or  a  dozen  years,  which,  while  it  has  greatly 
complicated  our  problems,  at  the  same  time  has  greatly  enlarged 
our  opportunities.  And  we  must  not  forget  that  Mexico  occu- 
pies fully  one-half  of  the  coast  of  that  Mediterranean.  I  have 
been  thinking  that  the  universities  of  California,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  and  Texas,  might  well  enter  into  a  conspiracy  of  fel- 
low,-hip  against  ^fexico,  with  the  idea  of  sooner  or  later  bring- 
ing about  such  an  understanding  between  those  people  and  our 
own  as  to  build  there  an  enduring  civilization.     (Applause). 

The  Toast:\[astei;.  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  all  of  you, 
when  I  say  as  a  matter  of  regret  to  you,  that  the  two  women  of 
this  Mission,  Miss  Rose  Sidgwick,  Lecturer  on  Ancient  History, 
of  tlie  University  of  Birmingham,  and  Miss  Carolina  Spurgeon, 
Profe.-sor  of  English  Literature,  of  Bedford  College,  University 
of  London,  are  not  with  us.  I  am  told  by  associates  that  they 
are  worn  our  physically,  but  that  they  will  meet  with  us  to-mor- 
row. If  I  were  not  Ijound  by  the  obligation  of  a  solemn  promise, 
I  would  certainly  call  upon,  as  I  know  you  would  want  me  to 
do,  Sir  Henry  Miers,  Yice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  ]\[an- 
chester  and  Professor  of  Crystallography.  I  would  also  call 
upon  Dr.  John  Joly,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogv, 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  but  we  shall  keep  our  promise  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  one  of  the  representatives 
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of  the  great  Scottish  University,  Sir  Henry  Jones,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  that  great  institution,     (Applause). 

Sir  Hexry  Jones.  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :  I  take 
it  that  we  shall  be  dealing  with  the  practical  ways  and  means  of 
exchanging  students  and  teachers,  the  details  of  which  we  will 
get  to-morrow  night.  For  a  little  while  longer,  I  would  be 
pardoned  to  say  something  about  the  wider  matters  of  interna- 
tional relationship. 

The  object  of  the  Mission  has  been  indicated  more  than 
once,  its  final  object,  and  that  is  the  well  being  of  these  two 
peoples,  who  are  already  in  a  great  part  one  in  blood  and  bone, 
indeed  a  spiritual  partnership  for  the  good  of  the  world.  That 
is  the  ultimate  object.  The  means,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
is  the  use  of  the  universities,  the  combination  of  strength  of  the 
universities  for  this  purpose.  Underlying  both  the  object  and 
the  means,  there  are  one  or  two  assumptions  that  seems  to  me 
very  interesting,  and  in  the  ideas  that  led  our  government  in 
sending  a  Mission  for  this  purpose  are  very  interesting. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  assumption  that  there  are  few 
things,  if  there  is  anything,  more  likely  to  secure  the  well  being 
of  the  world  than  a  complete  and  permanent  understanding  and 
combination  of  strength  of  these  two  peoples  of  these  two  states. 
And  that  to  me  is  really  a  remarkable  fact.  It  is  not  that  we 
feel  unable  to  hold  our  own  in  the  future  by  maintaining  our 
individualism  as  we  have  done  in  the  past,  Init  that  in  the  minds 
of  the  statesmen  there  seems  to  be  a  new  and  bigger  attempt,  for 
the  first  time  on  the  part  of  great  nations,  to  leave  behind  them 
the  old  way  of  thinking  and  leave  behind  in  fact,  what  you  would 
call  their  individualism.  You  have  onlv  o-ot  to  o'o  a  little  wav 
back  to  see  that. 

Xow,  I  am  sure  that  the  reason  why  this  ^fission  was  sent, 
what  is  behind  it,  is  the  idea  that  if  we  two  people  can  stand  to- 
gether, we  can  stand  together  respecting  the  personality  as 
sacred  of  the  least  nation.  We  want  to  see  fair  play  in  the  future 
for  the  little  peoples.  We  want  to  look  after  the  weaker  nations, 
and  stand  for  justice  everywhere.  (Applause.)  That  is  a 
splendid  assumption  and  I  think,  it  is  the  greatest  single  step, 
so  far  as  T  can  judge,  it  is  the  greatest  single  step  ever  taken 
towards  the  realization  of  the  ideals  of  a  religion  which  we  all, 
more  or  less  profess  in  Christianity;  care  for  one  another:  care 
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for  one  another  put  in  secular  language,  care  of  the  religion  is 
always  care  for  personality.  Personality,  for  rich  or  poor,  for 
weak  or  strong,  with  each  individual  is  sacred. 

Another  thing  is  to  treat  humanity  in  the  world  as  a  thing 
never  to  be  used,  never  to  be  reduced.     Xow,  for  the  first  time 
that  splendid  assumption,  that  splendid  feeling  we  want  to  apply. . 
Can  we  stand  together  for  that  splendid  purpose?     (Applause). 

The  next  great  assumption  is  this :  That  the  universities 
are  the  best  means  for  securing  that.  It  is  incalculable,  it  is  a 
splendidly  fine  end,  which  would  make  for  peace  and  more  than 
peace,  mutual  respect,  and  mutual  respect — mutual  help — that 
is  a  good  term.  Is  the  university  going  to  have  the  power  over 
minds,  over  persons,  over  the  practical  ideas  of  these  two  great 
nations?  Can  we  do  that?  Can  we  do  that?  I  believe  that  that 
may  be  done  in  times  of  peace.  However,  it  is  far  harder  for 
us  in  the  future  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  the  purpose  of 
peace,  than  it  has  been  for  the  purpose  of  war.  Don't  you  think 
so?  I  am  not  afraid  of  quarrelling  with  you;  I  don't  think  the 
two  nations  will  quarrel.  We  have  been  at  peace  for  a  hundred 
years.     Perhaps  we  shall  be  at  peace  forever  more. 

If  you  can  instruct  our  teachers,  you  will  not  be  any  poorer 
for  giving  of  your  gifts,  for  we  too  have  treasures  in  our  univer- 
sities which  we  can  open  to  you.  And  we  can  share  our  treasures 
without  becoming  poorer  ourselves.  There  is  a  great  principle. 
It  is  dealing  in  the  truths  and  dealing  in  things  which  are  great 
in  themselves,  by  the  giving  of  them  away.  That  is  the  power 
of  education  over  citizenship,  over  the  spirit  that  will  rule  us. 
We  have  had  such  an  example  of  power  of  university  over  public 
mind.  Have  you  ever  seen  anything  more  unfair  than  the  power 
the  universities  of  Germany  have  in  distorting  the  minds  of 
citizenship  of  the  German  people?  How  is  that?  Simply  by 
picking  on  ideals.  I  cannot  name  anything  so  stupid,  so  stupid 
as  the  ethical  ideas,  the  ideas,  I  should  say  the  ideas  of  the  co.n- 
ditions  of  national  well  being  that  have  been  persistently  taught 
by  the  German  people.  Look  for  instance,  for  one  minute,  they 
taught,  didn't  they,  that  morality  in  the  usual  sense  was  a  1\v- 
product  of  the  state.  They  have  some  customs,  traditions  and 
M-avs  of  thinkino;  things  connected  with  conduct  of  the  in- 
dividual — which   are   a   burden  to   the   individual   so   that   the 
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moral  idea  of  one  state,  or  rather  of  the  states  may  be  quite 
ditferent  from  those  of  another  state. 

While  Germany  has  prospered  in  things  that  it  has  given 
its  thought  to,  its  commerce,  creation  of  a  great  army,  it  has 
given  its  mind  to  this.  Whatever  the  individual  or  nation  gives 
its  mind  to  that  will  bring  about  its  prosperity.  It  is  only  iji  the 
making.  Tell  me  what  the  boy  does  at  night  and  I  will  come 
very  near  telling  you  what  he  will  do  the  day  after. 

1  will  give  you  an  illustration  of  the  attitude  of  some  of 
our  working  men.  '"'Why  should  I  fight  for  the  state?  What  has 
the  state  ever  done  for  me  or  my  class?  Everything  I  have,  I 
ha\e  won  by  the  sweat  of  my  brow.  I  and  my  class  have  had  to 
fight  for  rights.  Year  after  year  rights  and  privileges  are  given 
to  this  aristocracy,  to  the  capitalists  and  to  the  capitalists'  sons. 
The  working  class  is  held  down."  Well,  I  need  not  extend  that 
point  of  view  for  you  are  quite  familiar  with  it.  The  answer 
Avhich  surprised  them  was  something  like  this.  The  way  to 
answer  the  question,  "What  has  the  state  done  for  me  or  for  my 
class  that  I  should  fight  for  it?"  is  to  ask,  what  the  state  has  not 
done  for  you.  Ask  whose  language  do  you  speak  ?  The  answer 
is,  "My  own  language.'^  Where  did  you  get  it,  where  did  you 
get  the  words,  mother,  father,  hoy  and  girl,  where  did  you  get 
these  words?  They  were  here  long  before  you.  They  are  words 
of  your  country.  Can  you  name  one  word  of  any  kind  which  you 
have  made,  which  is  your  own?  You  borrowed  every  one  of 
them  you  have,  and  you  Ijorrowed  them  from  your  country. 
You  stand  incapable  of  saying  a  word  to  anybody  or  understand- 
ing a  word  that  anybody  says  to  you.  Whose  songs  were  sung 
around  your  cradle  by  your  mother?  Your  country's  songs. 
AVho  built  the  morality  that  you  found  on  your  hearth?  Your 
country.  Xow,  along  whose  road  did  _you  walk  this  morning 
to  your  work  ?  Your  country's  road.  Who,  I  wonder,  spread 
out  your  breakfast  on  the  table  before  you  started  ?  Who  made 
the  cup,  or  the  glass,  wove  the  cloth?  Your  country.  You  can- 
not move  in  anything,  but  the  indebtedness  of  the  individual  for 
the  whole  treasures  of  the  spiritual  life,  for  the  whole  abund- 
ancies  of  his  life,  he  owes  them  all  to  his  country.  Tell  me  what 
the  bark  will  he  apart  from  the  tree,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  the 
individual  will  be  apart  from  liis  country.  What  is  the  point? 
In  our  country,  as  I  have  quoted,  in  audience  after  audience,  the 
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obvious  thing  seems  to  be  that  we  are  ignorant  of  one  jji-iiuiplc, 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  principle  which  constitutes  society,  we  are 
ignorant  of  its  structure,  far  more  ignorant  than  we  are  of  tlie 
lower  animals.     Isn't  that  true? 

In  the  way  of  bringing  out  the  master  power,  it  is  the  mind 
the  mind,  the  mind,  that  has  done  all  these  things,  character, 
character,  character,  and  I  do  not  think  that  character  or  mind 
can  be  put  to  its  best  uses  any  more  than  the  forces  of  nature 
can  be  put  to  their  best  uses,  unless  they  are  understood.  I  am 
pretty  certain  they  will  not  be  understood,  until  we,  representing 
the  universities,  especially  those  universities  which  are  in  the 
service  of  the  state,  turn  their  mind  in  a  massive  way  upon  tlie 
state  and  teaching  of  citizenship.     (Applause.) 

The  Toastmastek.  It  is  now  half  past  nine  and  I  call  y.-m 
as  a  witness  that  we  have  kept  faith.  Dr.  Shipley.  We  have  not 
curtailed  words  but  we  are  very  greatly  indebted  to  you  and  your 
colleagues  for  your  expressions,  and  we  hope  that  we  may  see 
you  to-morrow  afternoon  after  luncheon.  AVe  now  bid  you  good- 
night. 


SECOND  DAY 

Morning  Session 

Tuesday,  November  12,  1918 

Chairman  Bextox.  Will  the  Association  please  come  lo 
order.  Gentlemen,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  Vice-president 
Campbell  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  for  16  years  an  honored 
member  of  this  Association,  to  preside  during  the  early  part  of 
the  morning  session.  With  your  permission  I  will  call  Pres- 
ident Campbell  to  the  chair.     (Applause). 

Presidext  Campbell.  There  is  one  paper  remaining  over 
from  the  program  of  yesterday  to  be  presented  by  President 
Kane,  "The  Effect  of  the  War  on  Language  Instruction.''  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  President  Kane  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Xorth  Dakota. 

The  Effect  of  the  War  on  Language  Instruction 

I  am  asked  to  discuss  the  effect  of  the  war  on  language  in- 
struction. This  theme  might  suggest  the  course  in  '"War  Eng- 
lish," prescribed  for  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  men.  It  might  refer  to  the 
emphasis  laid  on  conversation  and  the  practical  use  of  the  mod- 
ern languages,  as  taught  to  the  men  in  army  training.  It  might 
have  in  mind  the  jargon  and  slang,  the  common  language  of  the 
camp  and  the  trenches,  glossaries  for  which  are  given  from  time 
to  time  in  our  periodicals.  It  might  anticipate  the  revival  of 
Esperanto  and  Yolapiik. 

We  shall  consider  it.  however,  not  as  referring  to  technical 
methods  of  instruction,  or  to  incidentals  or  pleasantries  but  as 
raising  the  question  whether  or  not  the  war  has  marked  an  epoch 
in  language  stud}-,  as  in  so  nearly  everything  else  in  our  civil- 
ization. 
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In  considering  this  question,  we  might  pick  out  certain 
definite  effects  of  the  war  tliat  have  a  bearing  on  language  study, 
and  consider  them  with  two  main  ol)jects  in  view.  In  the  first 
place,  we  want  to  counsel  together  in  this  Association  meeting  in 
regard  to  courses  of  study  in  our  state  universities.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  as  schoolmen  in  responsible  positions,  we  must  be 
ready  to  meet  our  obligations  in  helping  to  determine  a  wise 
policy  generally  toward  language  study  after  the  war. 

In  looking  over  the  effects  of  the  war,  I  find  four  outstand- 
ing results,  as  measured  by  the  influence  on  language  study. 

The  first  great  effect  on  language  study  comes  from  the  fact 
that  after  the  war,  as  never  before,  the  United  States  is  to  be  a 
world  power.  This  country  was  marked  as  one  of  the  powers 
by  being  able  to  take  a  full  part  in  the  war,  after  we  were  once 
in.  It  is  given,  at  this  time,  recognition  as  one  of  the  powers  by 
a  full  share  in  the  negotiations  for  peace.  It  has  been  rated  as 
one  of  the  powers  by  the  full  part  it  has  been  able  to  take  in 
supplying  financial  help  thru  the.  great  material  resources  of 
this  country. 

All  of  these  facts  point  to  the  same  end,  that  this  country, 
from  this  time  on,  must  meet  its  obligations  to  the  other  civil- 
ized nations  of  the  world,  to  do  its  part  of  the  world's  work. 

Our  couniry,  then,  is  to  be  the  world's  stage.  This  means 
that  our  representatives  in  these  relations,  and  our  people  some- 
what generally,  will  have  need  for  the  language  of  other  nations. 
In  the  first  place,  in  general  intercourse,  a  need  which  neighbor- 
ing nations  in  Europe  have  to-day.  International  relations  will 
be  so  important  likewise  that  we  shall  more  and  more  be  repre- 
sented at  all  courts  by  ministers  and  diplomatists  capable  of 
using  the  language  of  the  people  to  whom  they  are  accredited. 
Trade  with  the  people  of  the  world  will  follow  this  war  on  a 
scale  and  with  an  efficiency  that  will  mean  that  our  great  com- 
mercial houses  will  be  represented  by  men  using  the  language 
of  their  customers  and  knowing  the  language  of  their  com- 
petitors. 

Furthermore,  this  war  has  revealed  the  responsibility  of  the 
great  nations  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  to  an  extent  that 
what  we  have  called  missionary  work  will  be  done  on  a  scale 
representing  world  statesmanship,  which  will  result  in  communi- 
cation with  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
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A  simple  glance  at  these  facts,  which  are  perfectly  clear  in 
outline,  reveals  a  greater  use,  and  hence  a  greater  study,  of  for- 
eign languages  than  has  ever  been  known  in  this  country  before. 

Through  this  more  frequent  intercourse  with  the  nations 
of  the  world  we  shall  be  more  interested  in  understanding  these 
people,  having  a  knowledge  of  them  as  real  men  and  women,  a 
knowledge  which  can  hardly  come  to  us  without  a  knowledge  of 
their  language.  As  a  nation,  likewise,  built  up  of  the  people  of 
many  nations,  we  shall  profit  from  a  knowledge  of  the  languages 
of  different  nationalities  of  which  our  nation  is  built. 

As  we  have  free  intercourse  with  the  other  nations,  we  shall 
want  to  share  in  common  their  literatures  and  elements  of  cul- 
ture, the  productions  of  their  science  and  their  scholarship. 

Clearly,  then,  the  war  has  brought  us  into  a  new  epoch  in 
the  study  and  use  of  foreign  languages,  through  the  new  world 
order,  in  which  we  are  to  take  our  place  in  the  league  of  nations. 

The  second  great  effect  of  the  war,  in  its  influence  on  the 
study  of  language,  is  through  the  hatred  on  the  one  hand,  and 
friendship  on  the  other,  resulting  from  the  war.  Conspicuous 
already  has  become  the  hostility  to  the  study  of  German  since  the 
war  began. 

The  effect  of  this  strong  feeling  against  German  has  re- 
sulted in  legislation  against  German  by  state  authorities  in 
twenty-five  states,  and  by  local  authorities  in  eleven  other  states, 
thirty-six  states  in  all,  three-fourths  of  the  states  in  the  Union. 
(Publishers'  Weekly,  July  27,  1918). 

The  rough  estimate  of  the  decrease  in  the  enrollment  in 
German  classes  in  the  schools  of  the  country  is  from  fifty  to 
sixty-five  per  cent.,  based  on  the  enrollment  of  last  year,  1917- 
]918.  Even  this  poor  showing  is  better  than  it  otherwise  would 
be,  on  account  of  students  continuing  in  German  who  had 
started  in  the  courses  before  the  sentiment  became  so  strong. 
In  New  York  City  the  enrollment  in  first-year  German  last  year 
(1917-1918)  was  1,097  as  against  5,859  the  year  before  (1916- 
1918.  ■  Even  this  jjoor  showing  is  better  than  it  otherwise  would 
Education,  no  classes  in  first-year  German  were  organized. 
(School  and  Society,  June  8,  1918). 
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There  are  certain  facts  to  be  considered  in  this  connection, 
if  we  are  to  understand  this  attitude  as  a  part  of  our  language 
problem. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  strong  feeling  against  the  lan- 
guage of  the  enemy,  Germany,  as  there  is  a  corresponding  feel- 
ing in  favor  of  the  language  of  our  ally,  France. 

It  is  the  feeling  which  made  it  dangerous  for  a  person  to 
be  overheard  speaking  English  in  Berlin  after  August,  191-1. 

This  feeling  is  strengthened  by  the  discovery  that  German 
texts  in  our  schools  were  being  designed  frequently  for  use  as 
a  means  of  Grman  propaganda.  The  ISTew  York  Board  of  Edu- 
cation last  spring  barred  twenty-one  text-books  from  the  schools 
on  account  of  the  German  propaganda  they  contained.  (Eobert 
McXutt  McElroy,  in  Christian  Standard,  June  29,  1918). 

Testimony  was  given  before  a  Senate  committee,  that  the 
German  Eeichstag,  in  1912,  appropriated  1.0(l(),(Hi()  nuuk>  I'or 
the  teaching  of  German  in  the  schools  of  foreign  countries. 
(Christian  Standard,  June  29,  1918). 

The  feeling  further  is  embittered  by  the  belief  that  many 
German  teachers  of  German  were  first  of  all  German  propagan- 
dists in  this  country.  On  April  o,  last.  Governor  Whitman,  of 
'New  York,  signed  a  bill  providing  that  only  citizens  shall  be 
allowed  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  that  State. 

There  is  one  other  fact  which  has  more  or  less  bearing,  and 
that  is  the  large  use  of  German  in  German  settlements  in  this 
country,  as  illustrated  by  the  German  newspaper,  and  even,  in 
some  cases,  as  the  language  of  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 
Back  of  the  long  continuance  of  this  custom  is  pictured  a  Ger- 
man.purpose. 

It  is  clear,  unfortunately,  that  rrpresentatives  of  the  Ger- 
man government,  working  in  this  country,  tried  to  gain  the 
allegiance  of  these  German  communities.  The  hatred  of  things 
German,  then,  on  account  of  the  brutalities  of  the  war,  is  now 
directed  against  the  language  because  it  has  been  used  as  a 
means  of  propaganda,  alienation,  and  of  working  disloyalty. 

The  question  of  the  study  of  German  is  in  many  respects 
the  most  difficult  and  delicate  problem  with  which  we  as  school- 
men shall  have  to  deal  after  the  war.  We  have  a  question  to 
solve    which    involves   sentiment,    strong   conviction,    and    ])sy- 
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chology,  as  well  as  logic.  Whatever  our  judgment  on  this  ques- 
tion may  prove  to  be  after  consideration,  the  question  must  be 
dealt  with  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  views  involved  on  both 
sides.  The  opposition  to  the  study  of  German  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  the  language  of  the  enemy  is  an  argument  which  we 
cannot  accept,  I  feel,  as  being  valid.  At  the  same  time,  in  taking 
this  position,  we  must  remember  that  the  people  opposed  to  the 
study  of  German  are  opposed  to  the  language  of  a  people  whose 
representatives  in  this  war  have  l)een  guilty  of  offenses  almost 
beyond  human  conception.  We  must  not  be  unmindful  of  the 
fact,  either,  that  many  of  those  who  are  protesting  against  Ger- 
man are  persons  whose  own  kindred  have  been  victims  of  Ger- 
man f rightfulness  and  their  souls  naturally  rebel  against  all 
things  German. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  with  these  things  all  true,  and  in 
spite  of  this  feeling,  in  which  we  all  share,  in  degrees,  we  feel 
that  we  must  try  to  think  of  one  of  the  great  objects  of  this  wai 
as  that  of  finally  bringing  the  German  people  themselves  under 
the  banner  of  free  government,  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  advancing 
righteousness. 

The  feeling  toward  the  German  language  will  be  for  a  gen- 
eration much  like  the  feeling  spoken  of  so  often  a  few  years  agi 
against  the  use  of  "tainted  money."  The  strong  feeling  of  pro- 
test against  "tainted  money"  served  its  purpose,  but  in  such  a 
way  as  to  have  the  "tainted  money"  enlisted  in  good  works. 

Again,  the  protest  is  sound  from  every  viewpoint,  that  th«. 
German  text-books  in  the  hands  of  younger  pupils  must  be 
wholesome  and  absolutely  free  from  German  propaganda.  In 
line  with  this  is  the  prerequisite  that  the  man  or  woman  teaching 
German  in  our  schools  must  be  100  per  cent.  American. 

Even  with  all  of  these  essential  conditions  of  the  subject 
assured,  the  study  of  German  should  be  elective  rather  than 
required — an  elective  subject  of  the  modern  language  group. 

Part  of  the  answer  to  this  question  of  the  study  of  Germac 
will  depend  upon  the  future.  In  time,  after  our  prejudices  have 
become  less  strong,  German  will  stand  upon  its  merits,  and  be 
elected  in  proportion  as  there  is  need  for  a  knowledge  of  German. 
I  think  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Germany  will  be  one 
of  the  great  nations,  even  after  its  defeat  in  the  war,  a  nation  to 
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be  reckoned  with  in  every  way.  I  think  that  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  the  graduate  student  in  our  universities  will  qualify 
for  admission  to  graduate  work  by  a  reading  knowledge  of 
French  and  German,  as  in  the  past,  that  he  may  take  advantage 
of  the  results  of  German  science  and  German  scholarship.  I 
believe,  too,  that  Germany  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
field  of  commerce.  In  our  own  interest  we  shall  have  to  know 
their  language  for  purposes  of  exchange  with  them.  We  shall 
likewise  have  to  know  their  language  for  purposes  of  competition 
in  the  different  lines  of  trade. 

It  is  helpful  for  us  in  this  consideration  to  note  that  it  is 
the  judgment,  recently  renewed,  of  the  English  ("Education," 
October,  1918)  and  French  ("School  Life,"  Aug.  1,  1918) 
Commissions  of  scholars,  that  German  is  one  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages for  their  people  to  know.  Their  personal  feeling  toward 
things  German,  at  the  present  time,  is,  doubtless,  even  stronger 
than  ours.  They  are  recommending  German,  not,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  as  a  favor  to  the  Germans,  but  as  a  thing  of  advantage,  and 
well  nigh  of  necessity,  for  themselve.^.. 

The  influence  on  the  study  of  languages  of  friendships 
resulting  from  the  war  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
the  French.  The  study  of  French  after  the  war  will  be  empha- 
sized as  much  by  this  friendship  as  the  study  of  German  will  be 
discouraged  as  an  enemy  language.  A  vast  number  of  the  more 
than  two  million  x\mericans  in  France  have  learned  some  French 
words  and  expressions,  have  thumbed  special  practical  editions  of 
French  dictionaries,  and  a  rather  large  number  of  them  have 
studied  French  seriously  to  learn  its  use.  Men  from  nearly  every 
university  in  the  country  have  registered  at  the  American  Uni- 
versity Union  in  Paris.  At  the  University  of  Xorth  Dakota  we 
have  Just  received  a  list  of  seventeen  men  from  our  University 
who  had  registered  there.  Likewise,  there  is  practically  no  one 
of  the  more  than  two  million  men  now  there  who  will  not  come 
back  with  a  decidedly  friendly  feeling  for  France. 

These  are  suggestive  of  some  of  the  influences  that  will 
bear  toward  a  study  of  French  in  our  schools  after  the  war. 
There  are  in  addition  the  good  logical  reasons  for  the  study  of 
French,  the  language  of  a  people  the  study  of  whom  is  en- 
nobling, a  people  giving  full  return  in  literature,  in  scholarship, 
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in  culture,  a  people  certain   to  take  a  full  share    among    the 
nations  of  the  world  and  in  the  field  of  commerce  and  business. 

The  third  great  result  of  the  war  in  this  country  as  affect- 
ing the  study  of  language,  is  the  effect  of  the  war  on  our  trade. 

The  trade  of  this  country  was  in  process  of  expansion.  Par- 
ticularly was  headway  being  made  in  the  establishment  of  banks 
and  foreign  credits.  The  war,  however,  has  gone  still  farther 
in  putting  the  balance  of  exchange  in  our  favor,  with  limited 
exceptions.  It  has  demonstrated  the  vast  financial  resources  of 
this  country.  But,  above  all,  as  bearing  on  trade,  it  is  restoring 
our  merchant  marine.  I  note  in  the  papers  of  October  31  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Schwab  and  Mr.  Hurley,  in  which  they  say 
that  the  full  program  of  fifteen  million  tons  of  the  merchant 
marine  will  be  carried  out.  The  provisions  made  along  the  line 
of  merchant  vessels  mean  trade  on  a  scale  that  this  country  has 
never  known  before. 

Interpreting  this  trade  expansion  in  terms  of  language 
study,  we  should  note  the  additional  statement,  made  in  the 
pai)ers  in  the  last  few  days,  that  after-the-war  trade  agreements 
are  near  completion  with  nine  Latin-American  states.  The  bear- 
ing of  this  fact  will  be  seen  at  once  when  we  note  that  eight  of 
these  nine  states  use  the  Spanish  language,  one,  Brazil,  Portu- 
guese, and-  there  are  nine  other  states  of  the  new  world  that  use 
the  Spanish  language.  This  means,  in  turn,  that  Spanish  is  to 
receive  as  much  attention,  perhaps,  as  any  other  modern  lan- 
guage in  American  schools.  Hence,  we  are  not  surprised  when 
we  see  in  the  New  York  Times  of  October  6,  that  in  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  city  high  schools,  Spanish  leads  the  other  modern 
languages,  and  Latin  as  well:  Spanish  16,375,  Latin  15,665, 
French  14,970,  German  12,954.  German  had  led  the  year  before 
-with  an  enrollment  of  23,898.  Nor  need  we  feel  surprised  at  the 
statement  in  the  Publishers'  Weekly  (July  27,  1918)  that  the 
falling  off  in  German  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Spanish  classes. 

In  the  same  article  we  note  that  of  o'05  schools  in  tlie 
country  eliminating  German,  Spanish  was  the  language  sub- 
stituted in  400. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  chief  claims  in  support  of 
Spanish  have  been  largely  trade  and  diplomacy.  This  is  not 
denying  that  Spanish  has  other  merits  as  a  basis  for  claims,  but 
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up  to  this  time  these  other  merits  have  not  consciously  influenced 
the  choice  of  Spanish. 

Thus  we  see  that  through  trade  expansion  this  war  has  very 
definitely  affected  the  study  of  Spanish,  even  though  in  an  in- 
direct way. 

The  fourth  great  effect  of  the  war  on  language  study  in  this 
country  is  on  the  use  of  English  itself.  This  has  been  'brought 
out  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  study  of  German.  One 
of  the  things  that  has  intensified  the  feeling  against  German  is 
the  fact  that  Germany's  representatives  attempted  to  utilize  the 
German  language  press  of  the  country  and  to  win  the  allegiance 
of  the  German  settlements  in  which  the  German  language  was 
used.  Up  to  the  time  of  this  war  we  have  been  without  prejudii^e 
against  the  free  use  of  foreign  languages  in  the  various  settle- 
ments of  different  peoples  throughout  the  country,  but  now  that 
the  question  of  loyalty  has  been  raised,  loyal  America  goes  on 
record  as  one  man,  that  this  is  a  nation  of  one  language,  the 
English.  From  this  time  on,  English  is  to  be  the  official  lan- 
guage— the  language  of  the  schools — the  mark  of  full  citizen- 
ship. 

I  trust  that  it  may  not  need  legislative  enactment  to  en- 
force this  sentiment,  already  recorded,  that  we  are  a  people  of 
one  language,  the  English. 

In  a  German  or  other  foreign  settlement,  it  would  seem 
harsh  to  regulate  public  worship  by  law,  as  done  for  example  in 
lowji,  and  widely  advocated.  Aged  persons,  especially,  would 
enjoy  the  service  much  more  in  the  old  tongue.  Younger  per- 
sons, however,  should  note  that  in  this  war  religion  and  patrior- 
ism  are  more  closely  united  in  our  minds  than  ever  before.  They 
had  better  make  use  of  the  common  language,  which  is  felt  as 
making  for  unity. 

There  may  be  occasion  for  some  German  newspapers.  Pub- 
lic sentiment  after  the  war,  however,  will  tolerate  them  as  strict- 
ly a  temporary  concession. 

But  our  attitude  in  establishing  English  is  not  to  be  one  of 
restraint  alone  or  negative  only.  The  work  of  our  so-called  even- 
ing schools,  helping  immigrants  to  learn  English,  is  to  be  made 
still  larger. 

While  we  are  spending  thousands  of  dollars  to  teach  our 
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students  the  foreign  languages,  we  must  realize  the  greater  need 
of  spending  hundreds  of  dollars,  at  least,  in  teaching  foreigners 
English. 

The  School  Eeview  (1917,  p.  298)  makes  mention  of  a 
middle  western  city  that  spent  $100,000  on  the  study  of  German 
in  tlie  schools,  and  approximately  $100,000  on  the  study  of 
French,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  spent  only  $700  in  teaching 
English  to  the  foreign-born  residents  of  the  city. 

We  have  five  and  a  half  millions  of  illiterates  in  this  coun- 
try beyond  school  age,  nearly  the  population  of  this  great  State 
of  Illinois  in  which  we  are  meeting.  Of  these,  there  are  over  a 
million  foreigners  who  cannot  speak  English.  The  census  report 
of  1910  compared  with  the  report  of  1890,  twenty  years  before, 
shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  foreign  illiterates  of  43  per 
cent.,  although  there  had  been  a  decrease  in  the  total  numljer  of 
illiterates  of  nearly  50  per  cent. 

There  are  other  problems  here,  even  other  educational  prob- 
lems, than  language  study.  A  simple,  practical  knowledge  of 
English,  however,  is  the  key  to  the  solution. 

This  question  comes  up  at  this  time,  when  it  was  noted  that 
there  were  three-quarters  of  a  million  illiterates  of  draft  age, 
something  like  a  third  of  whom  are  foreigners. 

As  a  result  of  these  observations,  we  now  find  before  Con- 
gress bills  seeking  to  provide,  through  education,  with  federal 
aid,  for  the  promotion  of  the  common  use  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, patriotism  and  national  unity.  One  bill  carries  an  an- 
nual allowance  in  round  numbers  of  $5,500,000,  to  be  used  under 
the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  the  several 
states,  according  to  their  respective  proportion  of  persons  unable 
to  speak  English. 

The  war  is  responsible  for  this  gain  of  language  instruction, 
through  bringing  home  to  us  as  a  reality  the  danger  to  demo- 
cracy of  illiterate  voters,  of  illiterate  soldiers,  of  illiterate  citi- 
zens. Simply  as  language  instruction,  this  is  primary.  At  the 
same  time,  through  various  incidents  of  the  war,  English  has 
been  advanced  to  a  new  place  of  importance. 

Language  study  has  been  influenced  by  the  war,  then,  in  at 
least  these  four  ways.  (1)  A  large  place  will  be  given  to  the 
study  of  the  languages  of  other  nations.    (2)   For  a  generation 
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there  will  be  a  prejudice  against  Geriiian,  and  a  partiality  for 
French,  and  probably  Italian  and  Enssian  as  well.  (3)  I'rade, 
made  possible  by  the  war,  fixes  a  place  for  the  study  of  Spanish. 
(4)  (i)uestion,s  of  national  policy,  raised  by  the  war,  lay  a  new 
emphasis  on  English.     (Applause). 

President  Campbell.  Gentlemen,  do  you  desire  to  dis- 
cuss this  paper  at  the  present  time?     ( Xo  response.) 

If  tliere  is  not  some  matter  of  special  interest  to  be  brought 
out,  since  the  program  is  going  to  Ije  crowded,  we  will  pass  to  the 
second  part  of  our  program,  "The  National  University  in  View 
uf  the  Present  Conditions."  The  question  of  a  national  university 
is  not  a  new  one,  and  has  been  a  subject  of  great  interest  for  many 
years,  and  the  one  man  who  has  been  connected  with  that  subject 
more  than  anyone  else  has  been  President  James  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  and  it  is,  therefore,  fitting  that  President  James 
should  present  a  paper  this  morning  on  that  subject. 

The  National  University  in  View  of  Present  Conditions 

Pi!i':siDi:xT  James.  Members  of  the  Association:  The 
topic,  as  formulated  and  presented  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Association,  is  "The  National  University  in  View  of  the 
Present  Conditions."  I  presume  that  he  intended  for  me  to 
raise  the  question  as  to  what  this  Association  should  do  on  this 
particular  subject  under  present  conditions.  I  shall  discuss 
that  in  one  or  two  connections  later.  In  the  meantime,  Mr. 
Chairman,  since  the  last  time  this  matter  was  discussed  in  the 
Association,  we  have  had  several  new  members  in  the  Associa- 
tion, and  we  have  had  no  discussion  of  the  actual  proposition 
which  tliis  Association  has  approved  and  urged  should  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  people,  for  five  or  six  years, 
and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Association,  therefore,  I  am  going 
to  spend  a  little  time  this  morning  on  this  question:  What  is  the 
]ilan  which  this  Association  has  expressed  itself  as  fully  ap- 
proving? 

The  report  of  the  Cominittee  on  National  Universities  was 
very  brief.  President  Thompson  has  been  in  Europe,  and  as  I 
am  the  remaining  member,  we  desire  to  report  that  this  Asso- 
ciation should  reindorse  this  project,  with  such  changes  as  they 
may  see  fi<-   «ind  recommend  that  the  Association  make  an  effort 
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to  push  this  project  at  the  present  time  as  vigorously  as  possible. 

Personally,  I  believe  there  has  never  been  a  greater  need 
for  the  existence  of  such  an  institution  as  this  Association  has 
already  approved,  and  as  is  outlined  in  the  scheme  or  plan  which 
is  now  before  us,  and  1  do  not  believe  we  have  ever  had  a  time 
in  which  such  an  institution  could  do  greater  service  than  at  the 
present  time.  Certainly  it  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  in  the 
latter  years,  the  character  of  the  progress  of  American  educa- 
tion. I  have  always  favored,  myself,  anything  that  would  help 
link  up  Uncle  Sam  to  our  educational  organization,  and  with 
any  part  of  our  organization.  In  fact,  I  have  always  felt  that 
education  was  a  function  of  our  people  next  to  that  of  national 
defense,  the  most  national  function.  Some  may  say  it  is  not 
recognized  in  the  Constitution ;  I  think  that  is  true  enough, 
but,  certainly,  we  favor  passing  it  as  a  recognition  of  the  fun- 
damental necessitv  of  education  in  the  largest  wav,  and  the 
spreading  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  astonishing  force,  of 
the  American  people. 

^lore  than  thirty  years  ago,  I,  with  a  few  other  men  in  the 
country,  joined  in  a  recommendation  of  an  appropriation  by 
the  Federal  Congress  along  very  much  the  same  lines,  as  far  as 
elementary  education  was  concerned,  as  those  ideas  represented 
in  some  of  the  bills  now  before  Congress,  and  we  made  a  sort 
of  stagger  at  it  in  the  middle  of  the  eighties,  to  see  if  we  could 
get  the  American  people  interested.  We  made  absolutely  no 
impression,  which  was  to  be  a  lasting  impression,  so  far  as  I 
could  find  out,  on  anybody  except  ourselves. 

I  could  not  have  guessed  at  that  time  that  any  such 
achievements  as  have  been  brought  about  within  the  next  twen- 
ty years  were  possible. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  Smith-Hughes  bill.  I  should  have 
opposed  that  particular  form  of  extending  this  principle  of 
nationalization  at  that  tinu\  but  as  the  years  have  gone  on,  I 
have  become  so  firmly  touviiu'ed  that  the  fundamentals  of 
nationalization  of  education  in  the  United  States  affect  in  such 
a  large  way  the  education  of  the  American  people,  that  I  can 
think  of  hardly  any  scheme  of  nationalization  brought  forward 
that  is  so  bad  that  I  would  not  favor  it.  Consequently,  I  have 
been  in  favor  of  every  one  of  these  schemes,  and  particularly 
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in  tile  form  in  which  they  are  being  carried  out  at  the  present 
lime.  I  favor  every  one  of  these  bills,  just  as  I  have  been  in 
favor,  very  strongly,  of  this  general  project. 

1  think  it  was  at  the  first  or  second  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, held  in  the  latter  jjart  of  lSi)(),  this  Association  com- 
mitted itself  as  favoring  the  idea  of  a  national  university.  Thar, 
of  course,  is  one  thing,  but  when  you  come  down  to  the  actual 
])roposition,  the  important  matter  is,  what  is  a  national  univer- 
sity? What  kind  of  thing  are  you  in  favor  of?  What  is  the 
kind  of  proposition  which  this  Association  is  willing  to  back? 

Personally  1  believe  that  this  bill  which  this  Association 
lias  approved  by  formal  vote,  and  which  was  introduced  into 
Congress  by  ]\Ir.  Fess,  represents,  at  the  bottom,  and  in  general, 
the  idea  of  an  institution  such  as  I  should  call  a  national  uni- 
versity, and,  with  your  permission  I  am  going  to  read  portions 
of  this  bill : 

"Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  there  shall  be 
established  at  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States 
an  institution  of  higher  learning,  to  be  known  as  the  National  Uni- 
versity of  the  United  States.  That  the  purpose  of  said  University 
shall  be  threefold. 

"First,  to  promote  the  advance  of  science  pure  and  applied,  and 
of  the  liberal  fine  arts,  by  original  investigation  and  research,  and  by 
such  other  means  as  may  appear  suitable  to  the  purpose  in  view. 

"Second,  to  provide  for  the  higher  instruction  and  training  of 
men  and  women  for  posts  of  importance  and  responsibility  in  the  pub- 
lic service  of  state  or  nation,  and  for  the  practice  of  such  callings  and 
professions  as  may  require  for  their  worthy  pursuit  a  higher  training. 

"Third,  to  cooperate  with  the  scientific  departments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  with  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  founded  upon  the  proceeds  of  the  Federal  land  grant  of  the  Act 
of  1862,  with  the  state  universities,  and  with  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

"Section  3.  That  no  student  shall  be  admitted  to  the  university, 
unless  he  shall  have  obtained  the  degree  of  master  of  science  or  mas- 
ter of  arts  from  some  institution  of  recognized  standing,  or  shall  have 
pursued  a  course  of  study  equivalent  to  that  required  for  such  degree." 

You  will  notice  that  this  carries  the  fundamental  idea 
that  this  institution  shall  devote  itself  entirely  to  graduate 
work.  I  do  not  believe  such  a  thing  is  possible — of  course  [ 
speak  for  myself — but  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  thing  is  de- 
sirable, but,  if  it  were  possible  to  get  an  institution  at  the  seat 
of  the  Federal  Government,  backed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, even  with  that  provi.sion   I   should  accept  the  plan,  just 
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as  when  it  was  finally  before  the  Association  I  voted  for  this 
provision.  However,  1  think  personally  it  is  utterly  idle  to  at- 
tempt to  determine  in  advance  just  what  the  particular  form  of 
organization  or  functioning  of  such  an  institution  shall  be. 
If  you  once  start  it,  and  if  you  plant  the  seed  of  such  an  insti- 
tution, it  will  grow  in  spite  of  all  such  restrictions,  and  the  re- 
structions  will  not  amount  to  anything,  that  is,  in  my  opinion, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  will  be  of  great  importance.  I  was, 
however,  as  I  say,  perfectly  willing  to  accept  this  proposition 
and  to  vote  for  it  in  this  Association,  because  it  seemed  to  me 
the  Association  as  a  whole  was  in  favor  of  it. 

"Section  4.  That  the  University  shall  confer  no  academic 
degrees." 

That  seems  to  me,  still  speaking  frankly,  an  absurd  sort 
of  a  provision,  but  I  voted  for  it  as  the  price  of  getting  the 
general  proposition  through,  namely,  an  institution  of  higher 
education  at  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government,  organized  and 
controlled  by  the  Federal  Government  and  supported  by  Fed- 
eral funds.  Those,  it  seems  to  me,  are  the  only  important,  and 
necessary  conditions  for  an  institution  that  is  worth  while 
fighting  for. 

"Section  5.  That  the  University  shall  be  governed  and  directed 
by  a  board  of  trustees  in  cooperation  with  an  advisory  council." 

Those  are  the  two  conditions  of  its  formation.  One  was 
to  have  a  small  board  of  trustees,  which  will  be  effective  and 
have  really  the  entire  authority  in  the  matter.  Another  idea 
was  to  secure  representation  on  the  board  of  management  of 
tile  institution  which  will  em'body  all  the  general  ideas  of  every 
])art  of  the  United  States,  so  that  the  board  of  trustees  could 
not  become  a  mere  organization,  if  you  please,  of  .some  coterie 
of  the  forces  immediately  surrounding  Washington. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  need  to  study  anything  Init  the 
history  of  this  war  to  see  how  it  certainly  shows,  inevitably  and 
necessarily,  but  absolutely  and  certainly,  how  the  whole  policy 
of  the  Government  has  been  determined  in  certain  considera- 
tions by  the  mere  fact  that  one  group  of  men  living  near  Wash- 
ington, under  conditions  which  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
cooperate  with  one  another  in  a  more  efficient  way  than  could 
(ttlier  groups  seattei'cil  al!  over  the  country. 
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This  proposition  of  au  advisory  council  was  made  to  make 
it  possible  to  bring  in  the  sentiment  and  the  opinion  and  the 
expert  knowledge  of  every  part  of  the  country  to  bear  upon  this 
program  ultimately. 

"Section  6.  And  the  board  of  trustees  shall  consist  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  of  the  United  States  and  twelve  additional 
members  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  a  term 
of  twelve  years." 

Of  course,  if  a  law  should  be  passed  providing  for  a  cabi- 
net minister,  then  I  think  the  cabinet  minister  ought  to  be  the 
representative,  instead  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

"Section  7.  That  the  advisory  council  shall  consist  of  one  rep- 
resentative from  each  state  in  the  Union.  The  representative  of  each 
state  shall  be  the  president  or  acting  president  of  the  state  university, 
in  case  there  be  a  state  university  in  said  state;  if  not,  the  governor 
of  the  state  may  appoint  a  citizen  of  the  state,  learned  and  experienced 
in  matters  of  education,  to  represent  said  state  in  the  advisory  council. 

"Section  8.  That  the  board  of  trustees  shall  make  all  statutes, 
by-laws,  and  general  rules  in  acocrdance  with  which  the  affairs  of  the 
university  shal  be  conducted.  But  all  such  statutes,  by-laws  and  gen- 
eral rules  shall,  before  going  into  effect,  be  submitted  to  the  advisory 
council  for  consideration.  If  the  advisory  council  shall,  by  a  majority 
vote  of  all  the  qualified  members,  disapprove  of  any  such  state,  by-law 
or  general  rule,  it  shall  not  go  into  effect  until  it  shall  have  been  re- 
enacted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  board  of  trustees;  provided,  if  the 
advisory  council  shall  take  no  action  within  six  months  after  submis- 
sion of  such  statute,  by-law,  or  general  rule,  the  said  statute,  by-law 
or  general  rule  shall  go  into  effect;  provided  further,  that  the  advisory 
council  may  at  any  time  take  up  the  consideration  of  such  statute,  by- 
law or  general  rule,  and  if  it  disapproves  of  the  same,  the  said  statute, 
by-law,  or  general  rule  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect,  and  after  six  months 
from  the  date  of  such  action  unless  the  board  of  trustees  shall  in  the 
meantime  have  reenacted  such  statute,  by-law  or  general  rule  by  a 
two-thirds  vote;  and,  provided,  further,  that  in  case  the  advisory 
council  shall  disapprove  of  any  statute  or  other  action  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  the  said  board  shall,  before  taking  final  action  in  the  prem- 
ises, give  a  formal  hearing  to  a  representative  or  representatives  ap- 
pointed by  the  council  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  matter  to  the 
consideration  of  the  board." 

Xow,  the  creation  of  a  council  like  that,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  make  it  possible  to  have  every  important  question  de- 
cided by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  national  university  prac- 
tically brought  before  the  bar  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  first  place,  where  it  would  be  expert  opinion,  that 
would  be  represented  by  the  men  who  would  he  on  the  board. 
Second,  the  discussion  with  the  general  public  might  be  brought 
out  in  newspapers,  and  so  forth. 
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"Section  9.  That  the  board  of  trustees  shall  provide  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  acairs  of  the  university  yvithin  the  statute  thus  en- 
acted. It  shall  make  all  appointments  and  all  assignments  of  funds. 
It  shall  issue  all  orders  and  instructions  necessary  to  the  management 
of  the  University.  Shall  provide  suitable  grounds  and  buildings  for 
the  work  oi  said  University;  but  in  no  case  shall  it  incur  financial  ob- 
ligations in  excess  of  actual  appropriations  by  Congress,  or  of  actual 
income  from  tuition,  fees,  endowment,  or  gifts  for  special  purposes. 
The  actual  administration  of  the  University  sliall  be  entrusted  to  prop- 
erly qualified  agents  of  the  board,  who  shall  be  responsible  to  the 
board  for  the  performance  of  their  duties.  The  board  may  delegate 
by  statute  to  a  president  of  the  University,  or  to  such  separate  facul- 
ties or  other  officers  or  employees  as  it  may  provide  for,  such  functions 
in  the  administration  of  the  University  as  may  seem  to  it  wise;  and  it 
may  reassign  such  functions  at  any  time.  It  may  create  such  boards 
or  commissions,  as  in  its  judgment  may  best  serve  the  interests  of  the 
institution,  and  may  abolish  them  at  will.  But  the  advisory  council 
may  at  any  time  protest  against  any  order,  vote,  resolution,  appoint- 
ment, appropriation,  or  instruction  made  by  the  board  of  trustees.  In 
such  case  said  order,  vote,  resolution,  and  so  forth,  shall  stand  sus- 
pended until  the  board  of  trustees  shall,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  reenact 
such  order  and  so  forth. 

"Section  10.  That  the  advisory  council  may  at  any  time  make 
recommendations  to  the  board  of  trustees  respecting  any  matter  con- 
cerning the  University,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees to  give  formal  consideration  to  all  such  recommendations  and  to 
take  such  action  in  the  premises  as  may  seem  to  it  good. 

"Section  11.  No  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  or  of  the  ad- 
visory council  shall  receive  any  pecuniary  remuneration  for  his  serv- 
ices as  a  member  of  said  board  of  trustees  or  advisory  council ;  but 
the  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  members  in  attendance  upon 
meetings  of  such  board  or  advisory  council  shall  be  defrayed  by  the 
University. 

"Section  12.  That  the  board  of  trustees  and  advisory  council  shall 
elect  their  own  officers  and  define  their  respective  duties,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  each  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business. 

"Section  13.  xThat  the  board  of  trustees  shall  meet  in  regular  ses- 
sion four  times  each  year,  viz. :  On  the  first  Wednesday  after  the  first 
Monday  in  January,  April,  July  and  October.  Special  meetings  may 
be  called  at  any  time  by  the  chairman  and  shall  be  called  by  him  on 
request  of  five  members  of  said  board.  One  month's  notice  shall  be 
given  in  case  of  all  special  meetings.  The  advisory  council  shall  hold 
two  regular  meetings  in  each  year,  during  or  immediately  following 
the  regular  meetings  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  January  and  July. 
Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  board  of  trustees,  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  advisory  council,  or  upon  the  request  of  ten  members  of 
the  advisory  council.  One  month's  notice  of  all  special  meetings  shall 
be  given. 

"Section  14.  That  the  board  of  trustees  may  accept  uncondi- 
tional gifts,  legacies,  donations,  and  so  forth,  from  private  individuals 
for  the  benefit  of  the  University;  but  no  such  gift,  donation,  or  legacy 
shall  be  accepted  with  any  condition  unless  the  same  shall  be  approved 
by  the  board  of  trustees,  the  advisory  council  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

"Section  15.  That  the  various  museums,  libraries,  bureaus,  ob- 
servatories, and  departments  of  expert  research  belonging  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  shall  be  open  for  the  use  of  graduate  students,  so 
far  as  can  be  done  without  interference  with  the  real  function  of  such 
establishments. 
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"Section  16.     That  the  sum  of  $500,000  is  hereby  appropriated  for 
the  uses  of  said  University  for  the  fiscal  year  1915  and  1916." 

"Section  17.  That  the  Vjoard  of  trustees  shall,  as  soon  as  the 
members  shall  have  been  appointed,  proceed  to  organize  under  this 
Act  and  carry  out  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  same." 

Now,  Mr.  Fess,  the  representative  from  Ohio,  is  very  much 
interested  in  this  ])ro.]ect,  and  introduced  that  bill,  but,  of 
course,  as  his  interest  in  politics  grew,  his  interest  in  nearly 
everything  else  seemed  to  decline,  and  when  the  war  came  on, 
everybody's  attention  was  drawn  to  something  else. 

To  summarize  this  proposition  concerning  a  bill  to  create 
a  national  university  at  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government: 
This  bill  provides  that  there  shall  be  established  in  the  District 
of  Cohimbia  an  institution  of  higher  learning  to  be  known  as 
the  Xational  University  of  the  United  States. 

Its  purpose  is  to  promote  the  advance  of  science,  pure  and 
applied,  and  of  the  liberal  and  fine  arts,  'by  original  investiga- 
tion and  re.search,  and  such  other  means  as  may  appear  suitable 
to  the  purpose  in  view. 

Furthermore,  to  train  men  and  women  for  posts  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  public  and  private  service  of  the  state  and  nation ; 
also  to  cooperate  with  the  scientific  department  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  with  the  various  colleges  and  universities, 
public  and  private,  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  to  be  a  graduate  institution.  Students  will  not  be 
admitted  until  they  have  secured  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
or  science  at  some  reputable  college  in  this  or  other  countries,  or 
a  full  equivalent  training. 

The  ultimate  authority  in  the  government  of  ihe  institution 
is  vested  in  a  l)oard  of  trustees  appointed  by  the  President  of  tiie 
United  States. 

For  my  part,  I  regard  tlmt  thing  as  a  very  fundamental 
matter  to  any  kind  of  an  institution  we  are  going  to  call  a 
'■'national  university" — that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
bhall  control,  and  take  with  that  control  all  of  the  inconvenience 
and  so  forth,  that  the  politicians  of  Congress  might  take,  but, 
along  with  that  comes  the  essential  fact  that  from  the  beginning 
it  is  under  the  control,  the  real  control  of  the  people  of  the 
nation. 

This  board  must  consult  and  consider  the  counsel  and  ad- 
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vice  of  a  national  advisory  council  consisting  of  one  representa- 
tive from  each  state  in  the  Union ;  this  representative  to  be  the 
president  of  the  state  university,  and  in  those  states  where  no 
such  institution  exists,  a  person  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor 
of  the  state. 

This  form  of  organization  secures  two  great  advantages.  In 
the  first  place,  it  secures  the  efficiency,  progress  and  vigor  of  ad- 
ministration characteristic  of  a  small  board  vested  with  full 
authority  to  act.  The  advisory  council  may  at  any  time,  how- 
ever, exert  a  suspensive  veto  in  such  a  way  that  the  board  must 
reconsider  an}'  act  vetoed  by  the  council;  but  may  reaffirm  its 
action  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  the  council. 
In  this  way  the  board  of  trustees  secures  advice  of  a  national 
representative  body,  reflecting  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of 
each  state  in  the  Union. 

The  institution  is  authorized  to  accept  gifts  and  donations 
of  money  or  property  from  any  private  citizen  or  public  body, 
provided  these  gifts  be  given  with  no  conditions  attached,  for 
the  general  purposes  of  the  University.  If  any  money  is  offered 
with  conditions,  it  can  only  be  accepted  with  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Xow,  friends,  for  my  part  I  should  have  no  interest — and 
that  represents  my  attitude  in  general,  and  has  been  from  the 
beginning  in  the  Association — I  should  have  no  interest  in  an 
institution  called  a  "Xational  University"'  which  is  not.  at  the 
bottom,  under  the  immediate  control,  based  upon  the  financial 
support  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  expressed  in  the 
Congress  of  the  Xation,  just  as  I  should  say  no  institution  is  a 
state  university  in  any  important  sense  of  the  term  which  does 
not  come  under  the  same  general  description. 

Xow,  the  recommendation  of  your  committee  is  if  this  bill 
in  general,  that  is  introduced  by  Mr.  Fess,  meets  with  your  ap- 
probation, that  you  endorse  the  bill,  with  any  suggestions  for 
changes  that  may  commend  themselves  to  the  Association,  and 
recommend  that  Mr.  Fess,  or  some  one  else,  be  asked  to  intro- 
duce the  bill,  and  then  that  vour  committee  be  authorized  to 
represent  the  Association  as  being  strongly  behind  this  general 
scheme,  and  we  can  then  do  whatever  we  can  to  push  it  forward. 
(Applause.) 
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Chairmax  Bextox.  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  very  important 
subject  now  before  you.  It  has  not  been  discussed  in  the  Asso- 
ciation for  some  five  or  six  years.  I  think  it  might  be  said  with- 
out any  breach  of  confidence  that  the  last  time  the  committee 
liad  a  hearing  before  the  Congressional  Committee  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  they  liad  some  sympathetic  hearers  on  the  committee 
and  some  very  unsympathetic  hearers.  There  were  some  who 
op]X)sed  it  because  of  the  fact,  as  they  very  frankly  said,  with 
such  an  institution  at  Washington,  utilizing  the  great  institu- 
tions there,  the  library  of  Congress,  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, and  other  institutions,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  others,  such  an  institution  as  that  might  possibly 
overshadow  some  of  the  older  foundations  in  the  East  that  are 
legarded  by  their  own  adherents,  at  any  rate,  as  national  in 
character,  if  not  in  support,  but  I  am  sure  that  there  is  a  very 
f-trong  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  eastern  representatives 
in  Congress  favoring  such  a  bill  as  this.  For  instance.  Senator 
Dillingham  from  the  state  from  which  I  came  has  introduced 
a  bill  along  lines  similar  to  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Fess,  of  Ohio, 
and  his  bill,  I  think,  is  denominated  "A  Bill  to  Provide  for  a 
University  of  the  United  States" — the  difference  is  chiefly  a 
difference  in  name. 

Is  there  any  action  you  desire  to  take?  We  have  had  a 
«rood  manv  new  members  since  this  matter  was  first  brousfht  ud. 

Secretary  ]\rcYEY.  I  move  it  he  referred  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Chairmax  Bextox.  President  McVey  moves  the  discus- 
sion of  this  bill  and  the  recommendation  of  your  committee  be 
referred  to  the  executive  session  of  this  Association  to  be  held  at 
tlie  close  of  the  meeting  of  the  regular  program  this  afternoon. 
Is  there  a  second? 

Presidext  Bryax.     I  second  the  motion. 

Chairmax  Bextox.  All  those  in  favor  of  such  reference 
will  please  signify  by  saying  aye;  contrary  no.    It  is  so  ordered. 

]\[ay  I  ask  if  Dr.  Capen  is  here,  representing  Commissioner 
Claxton,  Bureau  of  Education? 

Dr.  Capex.     I  am,  sir. 

Chairmax  Bextox.  We  are  very  happy  indeed  to  have 
always  in  our  councils  Dr.  Claxton  or  one  of  his  representatives. 
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and  I,  therefore,  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  subject : 
"U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  and  Its  Work  in  War  Time,"  by 
Dr.  Capen,  Specialist  in  Higher  Education. 

Dr.  Capen.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  had  expect- 
ed to  be  present  until  about  noon  yesterday,  when  it  turned  out 
to  be  impossible,  and  he  asked  me  to  fill  in  for  him,  and  to  pra- 
sent  his  and  my  apologies  to  the  Association.  The  subject  the 
Commissioner  was  assigned  was  the  "Work  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education  in  War  Time." 

The  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  War 

War  was  responsible  for  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  education  on  a  national  scale.  Probably 
the  greatest  contribution  made  by  the  United  States  to  educa- 
tional practice  is  embodied  in  the  svstem  of  land  grant  colleger. 
The  act  creating  these  institutions  was  passed  in  1862,  in  one 
of  the  most  critical  periods  of  the  Civil  War.  The  Bureau  of 
Education  likewise,  which  was  founded  in  18G8,  was  less  directly 
an  outgrowth  of  the  Civil  War.  The  war  had  emphasized  the 
importance  of  the  Xation's  educational  enterprise,  and  this  of- 
fice was  created  to  study  that  enterprise  and  record  its  activities. 

The  Bureau  of  Education,  however,  Avas  organized  dis- 
tinctly as  a  peace  agency.  Congress  intended  it  to  be  primarily 
an  information  office.  For  a  number  of  years  its  sole  task  was 
to  maintain  an  historical  and  statistical  record  of  what  was  being 
accomplished  in  the  various  fields  of  education  in  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign  countries.  By  virtue  of  its  long  life  and 
its  large  accumulations  of  material,  the  idea  has  gradually 
spread  that  its  advice  may  have  some  value.  As  the  years  havo 
passed  its  counsel  has  been  more  and  more  sought  by  those  in 
charge  of  educational  institutions.  It  has  come  to  have  a  con- 
stantly widening  influence;  not  equally  strong  in  all  fields,  of 
course.  But  I  hardly  need  to  remind  you  that  the  Bureau  of 
Education  has  no  power  over  American  education  and  no  ad- 
ministrative authority  except  over  the  schools  for  natives  of 
Alaska. 

Xow,  such  influence  as  it  exercises  comes  from  two  sources; 
first,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  Government  office.  The  Govern- 
ment's name  carries  weight  in  many  quarters.  However,  the 
more  enlightened  are  probably  not  much  impressed  by  the  name 
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alone.  Much  more  important  is  the  influence  which  the  Bureau 
acquires  through  an  experienced  personnel.  In  other  words, 
what  the  Bureau  does  or  says  has  weight  when  it  is  inlierently 
sensihle.    If  it  is  not  sensible  it  has  no  weight  at  all. 

The  present  commissioner  has  believed  that  the  Govern- 
ment's principal  agency  for  education  should  assume  a  more 
active  leadership;  that  it  should  not  wait  until  its  opinion  is 
sought,  but  that  it  should  urge  upon  the  country  those  policies 
which  it  judges  to  be  advantageous.  It  is  strategically  placed 
for  such  an  undertaking.  In  fact,  no  other  body  can  command 
so  wide  a  view  of  the  whole  educational  situation.  Acting  upon 
this  belief  Commissioner  Claxton  had  before  the  war  made  the 
Bureau  to  a  certain  extent  a  center  of  propaganda  for  what  were 
regarded  as  the  most  vital  movements  in  educational  adminis- 
tration and  in  teaching.  I  think  I  may  safely  affirm  that 
through  these  activities  the  office  has  rendered  very  valuable 
service,  especially  in  the  fields  of  rural  education  and  of  state 
administration  of  public  institutions. 

With  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  there 
was,  as  every  one  who  visited  Washington  at  that  time  knows, 
a  period  of  frantic  milling  around.  N"o  Government  department 
was  organized  to  undertake  effectively  the  new  tasks  suddenly 
^hrust  upon  it.  The  Bureau  of  Education  was  faced  with  .i 
very  grave  responsibility,  which  I  believe  it  recognized  fully 
from  the  outset.  For  three  years  it  had  watched  the  vicissitudes 
through  which  the  schools  and  universities  of  the  belligerent 
countries  had  passed.  It  had  seen  that  the  effective  conduct  of 
a  modern  war  depends  on  a  personnel  skilled  not  alone  in  the 
traditional  arts  of  the  soldier,  but  in  a  great  variety  of  technical 
specialties.  It  realized  that  if  the  struggle  were  going  to  be 
long,  ]iot  only  must  the  existing  educational  facilities  be  kept 
functioning  but  that  new  ones  must  be  created.  It  saw  that  wo 
could  safely  proceed  only  on  the  assumption  of  a  long  war  and 
that  we  must  be  prepared  to  make  good  in  part  the  loss  of 
skilled  men  already  experienced  by  the  allied  countries,  as  well 
as  to  conserve  an  adequate  supply  for  our  own  military  efforts. 
At  the  same  time  it  perceived  that  readjustments  would  have 
to  be  made  in  the  educational  processes  of  the  United  States  and 
that  an  intelligent  criticism  of  the  new  projects  should  be  fur- 
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nished  by  some  central  agency.  Very  likely  the  Bureau  has  not 
always  been  as  wise  or  as  effective  as  it  might  have  been  in 
meeting  these  obligations  during  the  last  eighteen  months. 
Others  can  judge  of  that  more  appropriately  than  I.  At  any 
rate,  I  think  I  can  fairly  assert  that  it  envisaged  the  problem  at 
once,  that  it  defined  it  for  the  country,  and  that  it  has  done  its 
best  to  aid  in  the  solution. 

In  meeting  this  new  responsibility  the  Bureau's  activities 
fall  into  several  categories. 

Effort  to  Preserve  and  Utilize  For  War  Purposes  the 
Agencies  For  Technical  Training. 

First  in  point  of  time,  and  certainly  not  the  least  in  im- 
portance, was  the  Bureau's  campaign  to  preserve  and  stabilize 
higher  education,  especially  higher  technical  training.  We  de- 
sire no  exclusive  credit  for  what  little  has  been  accomplished. 
Indeed,  many  agencies,  among  them  your  own  Association  and 
latterly  and  very  effectively  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, were  active  toward  the  same  end.  But  the  Bureau  adopted 
the  policy  of  working  with  anybody  or  any  group  which  could 
contribute  to  the  cause.  I  think  it  may  justly  claim  to  have 
served  as  a  kind  of  liaison  office  to  keep  all  the  various  efforts  to- 
gether and  headed  in  the  right  direction.  For  example,  it  joined 
forces  cordially  .with  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Council 
of  iSTational  Defense.  It  was  represented  by  one  of  its  officers 
on  that  committee  and  published  all  the  committee's  reports  and 
communications. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  recall  that 
the  meeting  of  college  officers  held  in  Washington,  May  o,  1917, 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Council's  Education 
Committee,  put  itself  on  record  as  follows:  "We  believe  that 
in  view  of  the  supreme  importance  of  applied  science  in  the 
present  war,  students  pursuing  technical  courses  such  as  medi- 
cine, agriculture,  and  engineering,  are  rendering,  or  are  to  ren- 
der through  the  continuance  of  their  training,  services  more 
valuable  and  efficient  than  if  they  were  to  enroll  in  military  or 
naval  service  at  once."  The  meeting  also  passed  resolutions  to 
the  effect  that  a  statement  should  be  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
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Education  embodying  a  comprehensive  policy  of  cooperation 
between  the  Government  and  the  colleges,  universities,  and  other 
schools  "which  will  make  for  the  most  effective  use  of  these  in- 
stitutions throughout  the  duration  of  the  war."  This  mandate 
seemed  very  simple  in  May,  1917 ;  but  it  took  more  than  a  year 
and  the  efforts  of  more  than  one  committee  to  secure  even  a 
partial  statement  of  the  Government's  policy  toward  educational 
institutions.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  the  Government 
hadn't  a  policy.  For  more  than  a  year  one  has  been  in  th'i 
making,  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  had  a  hand  in  the 
operation. 

Having  given  publicity  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  the  Bureau  proceeded  to  reenforce  them. 
It  called  Secretary  Lane's  attention  to  the  situation  in  which 
colleges,  and  especially  engineering  schools,  found  themselves 
and  through  him  it  secured,  in  July,  1917,  a  statement  from 
President  Wilson  which  helped  for  a  time  to  steady  condition,^. 
It  issued  similar  statements  from  the  Secretary  of  War  and  th3 
Commissioner  of  Education.  It  issued  a  special  document  point- 
ing out  the  vital  importance  of  higher  technical  education,  es- 
pecially engineering  education.  Later  on  it  presented  the  ques- 
tion of  the  depletion  of  our  scientific  reserves  to  all  the  princi- 
pal university  and  college  associations  and  assisted  these  bodies 
to  get  their  views  before  the  War  Department. 

Viewed  in  retrospect,  it  is  apparent  that  the  cause  of  most 
of  the  difficulties  which  colleges  faced  in  the  first  year  of  the  Avar 
was  the  lack  of  any  agency  in  the  War  Department  itself  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  training  in  a  comprehensive  way  and  to 
make  use  of  the  vast  training  facilities  afforded  by  civilian  in- 
stitutions. Whatever  the  opinions  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  heads  of  staff  corps  with  regard  to  the  greater  serviceable- 
ness  of  men  who  liad  finished  their  technical  education  might 
be,  the  inexorable  machinery  of  the  Selective  Service  Law  oper- 
ated to  drive  technical  students  into  the  army  prematurely.  An 
agency  was  needed  to  study  the  whole  problem,  to  formulate  an 
educational  policy  for  the  army,  and  to  improvise  adjustment^ 
which  would  enable  colleges  to  make  their  full  contribution  i.o 
the  military  establishment  without  doing  violence  to  the  ad- 
mirable purpose  of  the  Selective  Service  Law.     Unless  I  am 
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iiii^iaken,  the  need  was  first  clearly  seen  by  one  of  the  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Council  of  Xational  Defense,  the  Committee  on 
the  Relation  of  Engineering  Schools  to  the  Grovernment.  Un- 
doubtedly the  efforts  of  many  others  contributed  finally  to  the 
establishment  of  the  War  Department's  Committee  on  Educi- 
tion  and  Special  Training,  but  this  committee  of  the  Council 
of  Xational  Defense  brought  the  whole  question  to  the  attention 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  the  summer  of  191T.  He  at  onc'3 
appointed  an  oftieer  of  the  general  staff  to  study  the  needs  i.i 
the  War  Department  for  technically  trained  men  and  the  meth- 
ods of  securing  the  cooperation  of  educational  institutions  to- 
ward meeting  these  needs.  The  Bureau  of  Education  takes  some 
pride  in  having  been  represented  on  this  committee  and  in  ha-- 
ing  given  wide  publicity  to  its  reports. 

The  formulation  of  a  Government  policy  with  reference  t.^ 
the  use  of  the  educational  facilities  of  the  country  involves  mo^e 
than  the  War  Department,  however,  and  more  than  the  college?. 
Various  ill-considered  plans  have  originated  throughout  the 
country  tending  toward  the  disruption  of  school  work  and  the 
drawing  off  of  boys  and  girls  for  various  kinds  of  auxiliary 
service.  Early  in  the  year  the  Bureau  of  Education  consulted 
i.ll  the  Government  departments  whose  activities  might  remotely 
affect  the  schools,  and  drew  up  a  statement  entitled  "Govern- 
ment Policies  Involving  the  Schools  in  War  Time,''  which  was 
signed  by  the  Secretaries  of  War,  Xavy,  Agriculture,  Labor, 
and  Interior,  the  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Comndssion, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Probably  no  more  useful 
service  has  been  rendered  to  public  education  in  the  last  twehe 
months.  A  second  statement  setting  forth  particularly  the  con- 
tributions which  public  schools  may  render  in  scientific  and 
technical  education,  in  view  of  the  war  emergency,  has  just  been 
issued. 

Promotion  Through  Educational  Agencies  of  Special 

Emergency  Movements 

I  have  said  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  had  begun  before 
the  war  to  act  as  the  promoter  of  certain  educational  movements 
which  it  regarded  as  particularly  worth  while.     In  the  last  year 
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it  has  advaDced  three  such  niovenientH,  vrhk-h  have  gained  spe- 
c-ial  prominence  through  the  war  emergency. 

The  first  of  these  is  more  or  less  of  an  old  story,  hut  a  new- 
meaning  has  heen  given  to  it  by  tlie  war  and  by  the  revealed 
conditions  in  army  camps.  I  refer  to  the  Americanization 
movement.  The  Bureau  of  Education  has  been  for  a  number  of 
years  one  of  the  most  diligent  and  effective  advocates  of  a  defin- 
ite and  practical  policy  for  assimilating  the  immigrant.  It  has 
worked  out  a  large  body  of  teaching  material  and  it  has  in- 
duced various  state  legislatures  and  city  authorities  to  provide 
for  si'stematic  efforts  toward  Americanization.  Xevertheless,  its 
labors  have  been  only  sporadically  successful.  Now,  all  of  a 
sudden,  we  are  confronted  with  a  great  military,  industrial,  and 
civic  obstacle.  The  nn- Americanized  immigrant  can  not  be 
used  effectively  in  a  national  crisis.  He  may  even  be  a  positive 
menace.  The  emergency  thrusts  the  problem  of  Americaniza- 
tion out  into  the  forefront  of  our  national  life.  The  -Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  seeing  its  gravity,  called  a  conference  on  Ameri- 
canization in  April,  1918,  which  was  attended  by  distinguished 
public  leaders  from  all  over  the  country.  The  conference  urged 
Congress  to  make  a  special  appropriation  to  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation for  an  Americanization  campaign.  The  money  was  not 
forthcoming  from  that  source,  but  the  Bureau  has  enlisted  out- 
side voluntary  aid  and  is  now  organizing  what  it  calls  its  war 
work  extension,  which  involves  a  program  of  adult  education  for 
the  foreign  bom. 

To  use  a  current  commercial  phrase,  the  Bureau  has  re- 
cently "sold"  two  exceedingly  galvanic  ideas.  Tlie  first  of  these 
is  the  idea  of  the  effectiveness  of  community  organization 
through  the  schools.  The  idea  is  not  new.  The  time  has  simply 
arrived  to  put  it  into  practical  operation.  For  months  the  in- 
formation offices  of  the  Government  which  wished  to  educate 
the  public  mind  on  such  questions  as  American  and  (:iermaa 
war  aims,  conservation,  and.  libertv"  loans,  sought  a  point  of  con- 
tact in  vain.  The  admirably  conceived  propaganda  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Information  fTec[uentty  failed,  to  reach  its 
mark.  The  Bureau  of  Education  then  came  forward  with  the 
p^roposal  "Why  not  use  the  schools?  Here  is  a  chance  for  th? 
communitv  center  reallv  to  function,  because  it  has  a  definite 
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^lean-cut  task  to  perform."  The  State  Council  Section  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  caught  the  force  of  the  suggestion. 
In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  it  has  entered  upon  a  general 
plan  for  the  development  of  community  councils,  which  are  noth- 
ing in  the  world  but  the  organization  of  all  the  people  in  a 
school  district  using  the  schoolhouse  as  a  meeting  place.  The 
Bureau  has  also  facilitated  communication  with  all  these  cen- 
ters by  preparing  for  the  use  of  any  Government  office  an  ad- 
dressograph  mailing  list  of  300,000  separate  school  buildings  iu 
the  United  States. 

The  other  idea  which  the  Bureau  has  put  into  operation  is, 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  the  most  concrete  of  its  contributions 
to  the  war.  Early  in  the  present  year  it  secured  $50,000  of 
the  President's  fund  for  the  organization  of  the  United  States 
School  Garden  Army.  The  name  sufficient!}'  defines  the  organ- 
ization. Here  are  some  of  the  significant  items  in  a  statement 
recently  issued  by  the  director  of  this  work: 

"A  million  and  a  half  boys  and  girls  have  responded  to  tbe 
call  of  the  President  and  enlisted  in  the  United  States  School 
Garden  Army.  Twenty  thousand  acres  of  unproductive  home 
and  vacant  lots  have  been  converted  into  productive  land.  Tbis 
will  release  an  equal  acreage  now  used  in  truck  gardening  for 
the  production  of  other  food  stuffs  more  important  for  war  pur- 
poses. It  will  also  relieve  transportation  congestion  througli 
home  consumption  of  home-produced  foodstuffs.  Fifty  thousand 
teachers  have  received  valuable  instruction  in  gardening  througii 
the  garden  leaflets,  written  by  experts  in  the  Bureau  and  dis- 
tributed from  there.  A  million  and  a  half  leaflets  have  been 
sent  out." 

It  would  be  hard  to  over-estimate  the  educational  value,  tc 
say  nothing  of  the  commercial  value,  of  this  work.  A  million 
and  a  half  children  have  been  given  a  definite  patriotic  service 
to  ])erform,  under  conditions  which  develop  their  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. I  think  it  a  safe  assumption  that  the  United  States 
School  Garden  Army  will  outlast  tlie  war.  The  Bureau  has 
indeed  recently  received  an  additional  grant  of  mone}^  for  the 
continuance  of  this  work. 

IxFOR.MATIOX    AM)   PUBLICITY 

I  have  said  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  was  established 
primarily  as  an  information  office.    The  assembling  and  fnrnisli- 
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iii^-  to  the  country  of  reliable  information  on  educational  mal- 
tei's  remains,  after  all,  its  basic  function.  An  ever-mounting,^ 
tlood  of  publications  issues  from  it.  They  relate  to  every  con- 
ceivable subject.  Some  of  them  are  interesting.  Of  course,  no 
one  person  reads  them  all,  except  the  editor  of  the  Bureau,  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  he  does  it  from  choice.  But  they  find  their 
separate  ways  into  different  parts  of  this  and  other  countries 
and  into  the  hands  of  those  persons  who  can  best  appreciate  tho 
subtle  beauties  of  each.  These  documents  are  produced  in  divers 
Avays,  but  mostly  by  inflicting  an  inquiry  on  long-suffering  re- 
cording officers,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  say  .to  any  such 
who  may  be  within  hearing,  that  we  appreciate  both  their  suf- 
ferings and  their  cordial  response. .  It  has  been  necessary  dur- 
ing the  last  year  and  a  half  to  send  a  number  of  special  and,  t 
regret  to  say,  long  questionnaires.  The  reasons  are  patent,  and 
I  expect  we  need  not  apologize.  Every  one  wants  to  know  how 
the  war  has  affected  educational  institutions  and  what  adjust- 
ments have  been  made.  Consequently,  we  have  sought  to  find 
out,  for  example,  what  has  been  the  decline  in  enrollments,  what 
percentage  of  instructors  have  gone  into  the  military  service, 
what  changes  have  been  made  in  academic  calendars,  what  spe- 
cial war  courses  have  been  introduced,  what  deficits  have  re- 
sulted from  the  operation  of  the  first  year  of  the  war,  etc.  One 
of  the  most  extensive  of  our  inquiries,  made  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  called  for  an  accurate  estimate  of 
the  trade-training  facilities  of  engineering  schools  and  secondary 
schools.  The  returns  (which  were  tabulated  but  not  published) 
proved  to  be  of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  War  Department  in 
the  recent  organization  of  the  training  centers  under  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Special  Training. 

Generally,  of  course,  the  material  derived  from  inquiries 
and  also  the  results  of  special  studies  made  without  resort  to 
questionnaires  are  published  as  promptly  as  possible.  Certain 
of  these  publications  constitute  very  definite  war  service.  May 
I  call  your  attention  to  a  few  of  them?  Through. the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1917  the  Bureau  issued  a  series  of  Lessons  in 
Community  and  National  Life,  designed  to  present,  for  the  use 
of  secondary  schools,  the  economic  and  political  facts  which  are 
of  special  significance,  in  view  of  America's  participation  in  the 
war.    Over  four  million  copies  of  these  have  been  sold. 
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Future  historians  will  doubtless  be  impressed  by  the  as- 
tounding multiplication  in  one  short  year  of  agencies  for  pro- 
moting patriotic  education.  School  officers  were  absolutely  be- 
wildered by  the  multitude  of  counsels  and  appeals.  The  Bureaa 
of  Education  was  looked  to  for  enlightenment :  Which  patriotic 
education  societies  really  had  a  message?  How  should  a  prin- 
cipal or  superintendent  proceed  to  do  his  duty  in  the  matter  of 
providing  education  in  patriotism  ?  Accordingly  we  undertook 
a  study  of  the  situation,  and  published  in  April  a  synopsis  of 
the  agencies  at  work  in  tiiis  field,  together  with  a  selected 
bibliagraphy. 

But,  after  all,  higher  institutions  have  been  most  affected 
by  the  war  and  have  made  the  most  noteworthy  contributions. 
Both  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  an  historical  record  of  their 
problems  and  their  services,  and  for  the  information  of  college 
officers  seeking  new  avenues  of  service,  it  is  important  that  a 
current  account  of  the  work  of  American  higher  institutions 
should  be  furnished.  On  the  8th  of  May  last  year  the  Bureau 
began  to  publish  a  series  of  higher  education  circulars,  under  the 
general  title  of  "'The  Work  of  American  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties During  the  War."  Thus  far  eleven  numbei-s  have  been  is- 
sued. They  deal  with  such  subjects  as  the  activities  of  national 
committees  and  associations,  the  problems  of  scientific  and 
technical  education,  the  actual  war  services  of  individual  insti- 
tutions, the  effects  of  the  war  or  foreign  institutions,  on  the 
enrollments  of  American  institutions,  and  upon  university 
finance  in  the  United  States. 

This  statement  is  a  very  brief  and  incomplete  outline  of  a 
very  large  and  miscellaneous  task.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Bu- 
reau's true  relation  to  the  war  emergency  has  ever  been  satis- 
factorih^  determined.  Had  it  concentrated  its  efforts  on  any 
one  of  the  fields  I  have  mentioned  it  would  probably  have  foun-1 
more  to  do  than  could  be  accomplished  with  its  insignificant  ap- 
l)ropriations.  Actually  it  has  had  little  opportunity  for  self- 
determination.  Certain  services  have  been  urgently  demanded 
of  it  by  the  school  men  of  the  country  and  Ijy  the  departmental 
officers  in  Washington.  It  has  done  its  best  to  meet  these  di.- 
mands  ,to  keep  its  head,  and  to  help  the  educational  forces  of  the 
United  States  to  keep  theirs.     (Applause.) 
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('iiAntMAX  Bextox.  We  want  to  have  ample  time  for  any 
f|iief-tions  that  may  follow  the  preseentation  of  the  new  plan  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching,  to 
be  presented  by  Dr.  Furst,  Secretary  of  the  Foundation,  in  be- 
half of  Dr.  Pritchett.  Insurance  plan  for  teachers  is  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  take  very  great  pleasure  in  pining  with  you  in  ex- 
tending a  cordial  welcome  to  Dr.  Furst,  secretary  of  that  great 
Foundation. 

Dr.  Furst.  :\rr.  Chairman,  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  toM 
when  General  Pershing  first  went  to  the  western  front  he  was 
directed  to  the  trendies  by  a  French  officer,  who,  when  he  was 
presented  to  General  Pershing,  bowed,  and  said  nothing.  After 
they  had  gone  forward  a  considerable  time  the  officer  turned  to 
General  Pershing  and  said  (whispering),  "We  are  now  in  third 
line  trenches."'  General  Pershing  whispered  that  information 
to  his  staff.  A  little  bit  later  the  officer  turned  to  General  Per- 
shing and  whispered,  "We  are  now  in  the  first  line  trenches." 
General  Pershing  whispered  that  information  to  his  staff.  Then 
he  turned  to  the  French  officer  and  said,  "How  far  away  aro 
the  German  trenches?"    And  the  officer  said,  "About  six  miles.'"'" 

General  Pershing  said,  "Why,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this?" 
The  French  officer  whispered  back :  "I  beg  your  pardon.  I  have 
a  very  bad  cold."*  (Laughter.)  So  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me 
for  the  same  reason. 

There  are  so  many  details  that  bear  upon  this  matter  of 
discussion  that  I  take  the  liberty  of  reading  what  I  have  to  say, 
but  I  shall  be  very  ylad  to  answer  any  cjuestions  I  can,  either 
after  this  meeting,  or  until  I  go  back  to  Xew  York  to-morrow. 

Annuities  and  Insurance  for  College  Teachers 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing, in  addition  to  its  permanent  endowment  of  sixteen  and  x 
quarter  million  dollars,  has  secured  fourteen  million  dollars  for 
the  termination  of  its  original  pension  system  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  new  plan.  Ivxperience  revealed  a  series  of  limitations 
in  the  original  system ;  it  discriminated  between  institutions  and 
prevented  the  interchange  of  teachers;  its  endowment,  however 
large,  could  not  provide  indefinitely  for  a  growing  service;  its 
expenditure  being  based  upon  future  salaries,  could  not  be  ac- 
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curately  estimated  in  advance;  it  could  not  offer  contractual 
security  nor  accept  the  financial  cooperation  of  institutions  or 
of  teachers;  its  allowances  reduced  salaries  indirectly;  its  pro- 
visions lacked  flexibility  with  regard  to  individuals,  age  of  re- 
tirement, and  size  of  allowance;  it  protected  the  teacher  only 
after  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  service;  it  deprived  him  of 
responsibility  and  limited  his  independence. 

After  discussing  these  limitations  from  1911  to  1915,  in  the 
sixth  to  the  tenth  reports,  the  president  of  the  foundation  rec- 
ommended in  1916,  in  the  ninth  bulletin,  the  gradual  termina- 
tion of  the  original  system,  and  the  parallel  development,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  colleges  and  their  teachers,  of  a  contribu- 
tory system  of  annuities  and  insurance,  which  should  make  avail- 
able contractual  protection,  throughout  their  careers,  for  prac- 
tically the  entire  body  of  university  and  college  teachers  of  Xorth 
America. 

After  the  new  plan  was  considered  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Foundation,  a  special  commission  representing  other  academic 
organizations,  by  tlie  associated  institutions,  and  by  two  actuarial 
committees:  the  trustees  in  1917  and  1918  approved  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  president,  adopted  revised  rules  for  the  grant- 
ing of  retiring  allowances  to  those  who  were  connected  with  the 
associated  institutions  on  N'ovember  17,  1915,  and  endorsed  the 
establishment  of  a  Teachers'  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association 
to  carry  out  the  new  plan.  These  actions  are  recorded  in  detail 
in  the  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  reports  of  the  president, 
]91(;  to  1918.    ■ 

Under  the  revised  rules  there  will  be  no  modification  of  al- 
lowances that  are  now  being  paid,  and  for  five  years  there  will 
be  no  change  in  the  method  of  granting  new  allowances.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  unmarried  teachers  will  receive  two-tliirds  of 
the  allowance  they  would  receive  if  married.  For  married  teach- 
ers the  aniiiimi  of  the  allowance  will  be  computed  as  heretofor'.', 
but  the  age  at  which  it  will  be  available  will  be  raised  year  by 
year,  one  year  at  a  time,  for  a  second  period  of  five  years,  at  tho 
end  of  which  and  thereafter  the  age  at  which  the  maximum  ;il- 
lowance  will  be  granted  will  be  seventy.  After  that  time  a  teach- 
er who,  having  reached  sixty-five,  wishes  to  retire  before  seventy 
will  rf'r("iv(>  an  allowance  diminished  by  one-fifteenth  for  every 
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year  by  which  he  anticipates  seventy.  It  is  estimated  that  dur- 
ing the  next  seventy  years  this  arrangement  will  absorb  most 
of  the  income  of  the  permanent  endowment  of  the  Foundation 
in  addition  to  the  principal  and  accumulation  of  a  twelve  millioa 
dollar  reserve — a  total  of  more  than  seventy  million  dollars. 
The  teachers  in  the  associated  institutions  will  also  enjoy  all  of 
the  privileges  of  the  new  insurance  association. 

For  teachers  who  entered  associated  institutions  after  ^o- 
vember  17,  1915,  and  those  now  in  institutions  which  may  be- 
come associated  hereafter,  there  will  be  no  fixed  age  for  retire- 
ment. Each  teacher  will  hold  a  deferred  annuity  contract,  the 
1  enefits  of  which  he  may  enter  upon  at  whatever  age  may  seem 
best  to  him  and  his  college.  The  amount  of  the  retiring  allow- 
ance will  be  based  upon  the  accumulation  of  the  joint  contri- 
butions of  the  teacher  and  his  college.  The  trustees  of  the  Foun- 
dation have  expressed  their  intention  to  see  that  all  overhead 
expenses  are  met  without  cost  to  the  teacher,  and  to  secure  an 
average  accumulation  of  at  least  four  and  one-half  per  cent  on 
payments  toward  annuities  by  teachers  in  the  associated  institu- 
tions. In  cases  of  permanent  disability  in  the  associated  insti- 
tutions, after  a  teacher  has  contributed  toward  an  annuity  for 
iive  years,  the  Foundation  will  provide,  without  further  cost  to 
him,  an  annuity  of  two-thirds  of  the  amount  he  would  have  ob- 
tained had  his  contributions  continued  to  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
and  will  continue  these  annuity  payments  for  life  or,  in  case  of 
death,  until  the  accumulation  to  the  credit  of  the  teacher  has 
been  returned  to  his  estate.  In  such  cases  of  disability,  also,  all 
policies  of  life  insurance  will  be  continued  in  force  without  the 
payment  of  further  premiums. 

The  Teachers'  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  of 
America  was  incorporated  on  Aj^-il  23,  1918,  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Xew  York,  as  a  life  insurance  company,  subject  to 
ihe  scrutiny  and  supervision  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  In- 
surance.    According  to  the  charter  of  the  Association: 

"The  purpose  of  the  corporation  is  to  provide  in- 
surance and  annuities  for  teachers  and  other  persons 
*     employed  by  colleges,  by  universities  or  by  institutions 
engaged  primarily  in  educational  or  research  work :  to 
offer  policies  of  a  character  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
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sucli  persons  on  terms  as  advantageous  to  its  policy 
holders  as  shall  be  practicable;  and  to  conduct  its  l)usi- 
ness  without  profit  to  tlie  corporation  or  to  its  stock- 
holders." 

Copies  of  the  cliarter  and  by-laws  may  be  had  u])on  request. 

The  thirteen  incorporators  named  sixteen  trustees — six 
laianeiers,  five  educators,  an  insurance  expert,  the  treasurer  of 
the  Carnegie  Corporation,  the  president  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion, and,  temporarily,  two  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Founda- 
tion. In  the  future,  four  of  the  sixteen  trustees  will  be  elected 
each  year  by  the  stockholders,  the  stock  of  the  association  being 
held  at  present  by  the  donor  of  the  funds,  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration, with  the  proviso  that : 

"As  soon  as  a  group  of  policy  holders  has  been 
formed  sufficiently  large  to  be  representative  of  the  col- 
lege and  university  teachers  of  the  Ignited  States  and 
Canada,  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  in  conference  with 
the  interested  parties  will  proceed  to  provide  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  the  policy  holders,  through  represent-  . 
atives  selected  by  them,  shall  participate  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  association  and  the  election  of  trustees." 

The  association  was  organized  on  May  IT,'  1918,  the  trus- 
tees adopting  by-laws  which  provide  for  the  annual  election  of 
officers  and  the  appointment  by  the  chairman  of  executive  and 
finance  committees.  The  chairmanship  of  the  board  has  been 
accepted  by  the  president  of  the  largest  bank  in  the  country: 
three  financiers  of  the  widest  experience  constitute  the  finance 
committee.  At  beginning,  the  president,  secretary,  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Foundation  will  perfoi'in  the  same  functions  for  the 
association.  The  vice-president  is  a  professor  of  mathematics 
and  insurance;  the  actuary,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  offices,  is  a 
former  professor  of  insurance  who  assisted  in  organizing  the 
Federal  War  Eisk  Bureau. 

The  facilities  of  the  association  are  open  to  university  and 
college  teachers,  either  as  indivi(hials  or  in  cooperation  with 
their  institutions,  irrespective  of  tlie  independence  or  of  the 
denominational  or  state  control  of  these  institutions.     The  as- 
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sociatiou  will  have  no  agents,  but  will  deal  directly  witli  the 
teachers  and  their  colleges,  through  printed  circulars,  corres- 
pondence, and  conferences. 

The  stipulation  in  the  charter  of  the  association  that  its 
business  is  to  be  conducted  without  profit  to  the  corporation  or 
to  its  stockholders  enables  it  to  offer  insurance  and  annuities  to 
policy  holders  at  cost,  without  the  loading  for  expense  wliich 
ahsorbs  a  considerable  portion  of  ordinary  insurance  premiums. 
The  current  expenses  of  the  organization  will  be  met  from  the 
income  on  the  paid-in  capital  and  surplus,  each  of  half  a  million 
dollars,  that  is,  respectively,  five  and  ten  times  the  minimum  re- 
quired by  .the  laws  of  Xew  York.  For  insurance  the  association 
will  use  the  American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality,  which  is 
generally  prescribed  by  state  laws  for  valuing  the  reserves  for 
life  insurance  policies,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  college 
teachers  are  subject  to  a  lower  mortality  rate  than  ordinary 
holders  of  insurance  and  that  in  time  this  will  result  in  a  further 
lowering  of  the  cost  of  insurance  for  a  group  composed  exclu- 
sively of  such  teachers.  In  computing  its  insurance  policy  val- 
ues the  association  will  use  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  the 
highest  rate  allowed  by  the  Xew  York  laws.  Its  initial  invest- 
ments, however,  in  federal,  city  and  railroad  bonds,  show  a  con- 
siderably higher  return,  and  there  is  reason  to  expect  a  similar 
return  in  the  future.  Such  earnings  beyond  the  legal  reserve 
constitute  an  additional  source  of  financial  strength.  The  pol- 
icy contracts  of  the  association,  however,  will  be  free  from  any 
jndefinite  or  speculative  element;  they  will  be  what  is  called 
non-participating,  the  premium  l)eing  fixed  at  cost  without 
promise  of  so-called  dividends,  although  the  trustees  may  de- 
clare these  at  their  discretion. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  teacher  alone  is  respon- 
sible for  the  protection  provided  by  life  insurance,  but  that  an 
old  age  annuity  provides  a  protection  in  which  both  the  teacher 
and  his  college  are  interested,  so  that  it  may  properly  rest  upon 
their  joint  payments.  It  is  suggested  that  an  annual  contribu- 
tion by  the  teacher  of  five  per  cent  of  his  salary  and  an  equal 
annual  contribution  by  his  college  will  produce  an  ample  re- 
tiring allowance.  The  college,  as  an  employer,  has  a  direct 
financial  interest  in  the  establishment  of  a  means  for  the  retire- 
ment of  its  teachers  in  old  age,  and  a  moral  and  social  ol)liga- 
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tion  as  well.  Indeed  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the 
provision  of  such  safeguards  for  its  teachers  will  be  considered 
indispensible  to  all  institutions  of  good  standing.  As  in  a  free 
pension  system,  under  which  all  suffer  a  reduction  in  pay  al- 
though only  a  minority  receive  the  benefits  of  retirement,  the 
contribution  made  by  a  college  toward  a  teacher's-  annuity  will 
be  considered  as  part  of  his  compensation.  "When,  however,  the 
college  makes  its  contribution  in  cash  and  in  advance,  it  is  se- 
cured to  the  teacher  whether  he  remains  in  the  same  institution 
to  enjoy  his  annuity,  or  transfers  to  another  institution,  or 
withdraws  from  teaching  altogether,  or  dies  prematurely.  The 
association  offers  life  annuities  upon  several  plans  which  meet 
these  and  other  requirements  of  a  just  and  sound  system  of 
retiring  allowances.  The  premium  rates  for  annuities  depend 
upon  the  age  and  sex  of  the  annuitant,  calculated  according  tc 
McClintock's  Tal)les  of  Mortality  among  Annuitants  and  four 
per  cent  interest — the  most  liberal  arrangement  permitted  by 
the  Xew  York  law.  The  payments  by  the  teacher  and  his  col- 
lege, with  their  accumulations,  from  the  basis  of  contractual 
benefits  in  case  of  transfer,  withdrawal,  disability,  or  death,  be- 
fore retirement ;  and  of  a  contract  for  an  annuity  beginning  at 
whatever  age  the  teacher  and  his  college  may  agree  upon.  At 
the  time  of  retirement  the  teacher  has  a  choice  among  several 
forms  of  annuity.  If  he  has  no  dependents,  he  may  prefer  a 
maximum  annuity  terminating  at  his  death.  If  he  has  a  wife 
or  other  dependents,  he  may  protect  them  also  by  an  annuity 
for  life,  or  the  guarantee  of  the  return  of  his  entire  accumula- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  annuities  as  a  provision  for  retirement,  the 
Association  offers  life  insurance  policies  which  include  not  oniy 
the  customary  forms,  but  also  forms  especially  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  teachers,  particularly  those  whose  anticipation  of  retire- 
ment on  an  annuity  places  them  in  quite  a  different  position 
with  respect  to  insurance  from  those  who  do  not  look  forward  to 
such  a  privilege.  The  actuaries  of  the  association  will  give  dis- 
interested advice  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  the  various 
forms  of  insurance  for  individuals*  needs — a  service  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  secure  from  the  ordinary  insurance  company.  The 
suitability  of  any  policy  to  a  particular  individual  depends 
largely  upon  his  financial  circumstances.    A  teacher  who  has  no 
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income  outside  of  a  limited  salary  and  who  is  lookin^j  forward 
to  an  annuity  will  obtain  the  greatest  protection  for  the  least 
money  from  term  insurance,  which  provides  protection  for  only 
a  limited  period,  for  example,  until  his  annuity  begins.  The 
association  has  developed  an  even  less  expensive  form  of  pro- 
tection in  its  decreasing  life  insurance,  by  wliich  the  iti>urance 
is  reduced  as  the  corresponding  annuity  aceuinuhitioii  increases. 
A  teacher  with  independent  income  may  pi-efcr  an  oi'dinary 
whole  life  policy,  which  provides  for  the  payment  of  premiums 
throughout  life  and  the  payment  of  the  insurance  at  death, 
whenever  that  may  occur.  A  teacher  with  a  large  salarv  may 
prefer  a  limited  payment  policy,  protecting  him  throughout  life 
but  paid  for  by  a  limited  number  of  premiums.  A  teacher  who 
has  capital  in  addition  to  his  salary  may  prefer  an  endowment 
policy,  the  most  expensive  form  of  insurance,  combining  insur- 
ance and  investment,  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  sum 
insured  after  a  specified  number  of  years,  or  at  the  death  of  the 
policy  holder  if  this  occurs  before  the  date  of  maturity.  The 
association  provides  all  of  these  forms. 

The  amount  of  insurance  which  the  association  can  safely 
place  upon  the  life  of  a  single  individual  depends  upon  the  sizt; 
of  its  group  of  policy  holders.  This  limit  will  be  fixed  at  ten 
thousand  dollars  at  beginning;  it  will  be  advanced  from  time  lo 
time  as  the  increasing  size  of  the  group  may  warrant. 

The  association  is  governed  l)y  the  ordinary  insurance  laws 
with  regard  to  days  of  grace  for  the  payment  of  premiums  after 
they  are  due,  loans  to  the  policy  holder,  surrender  value  in  case 
s  policy  is  discontinued,  and  various  optional  modes  of  settle- 
ment. It  also  offers  in  the  policies  to  which  tliey  are  appropriate 
the  privileges  usually  provided  by  insurance  companies  for  keep- 
ing insurance  in  force  without  the  payment  of  premiums  if  the 
policy  holder  is  wholly  disabled,  for  paying  insurance  not  in  a 
single  sum  but  in  annual  installments,  or  for  investing  and  pay- 
ing interest  on  the  sum  insured  for  a  stipulated  number  of 
years,  after  which  the  principal  itself  will  be  paid. 

The  association  will  offer  a  service  which  it  is  believed  will 
be  especially  appreciated  hj  teachers  in  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  premiums  monthly.  Life  insurance  companies  ordinar- 
ily  find  that  such  premiums  involve  an  extra  cost  for  collection, 
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l)ut  the  teacher  who  desires  to  pay  liis  premiums  in  this  way  can 
arrange  with  the  disburing  officer  of  his  institution  to  deduct 
the"  premium  each  month  from  his  salary  and  remit  it  directly 
to  the  association,  which  can  deal  in  one  transaction  with  all  of 
the  monthly  premiums  in  a  single  institution.  Those  who  pre- 
fer the  usual  custom  may  make  their  premium  payments  either 
annually,  semi-annually,  or  quarterly.  It  may  be  possible  in 
the  future  to  offer  group  insurance,  without  medical  examina- 
tion, to  large  groups  in  a  single  university  or  college.  Such  an 
arrangement,  however,  will  not  be  undertaken  at  present  be- 
cause many  teachers  already  have  some  insurance,  and,  as  group 
insurance  is  restricted  in  amount,  it  does  not  accord  with  the 
plans  of  others. 

The  association  having  been  created  for  the  benefit  of  men 
and  women  emploj'ed  by  colleges  and  universities,  it  is  clear 
that  one  who  afterward  enters  another  occupation  should  not 
continue  to  enjoy  all  of  the  special  privileges  provided  because 
of  his  former  occupation  as  a  teacher.  There  is,  therefore, 
added  to  the  rates  which  represent  the  cost,  a  percentage  which 
is  deducted  from  each  premium  that  is  paid  while  the  policy 
holder  remains  a  teacher.  This  reduction  has  been  fixed  gener- 
ally at  ten  per  cent,  so  that  as  long  as  a  teacher  remains  in  the 
profession  he  will  have  the  advantage  of  the  lowest  feasible  rates ; 
if  he  leaves  the  profession,  he  will  be  able  to  continue  his  poli- 
cies at  a  low  cost,  even  without  the  reduction. 

The  procedure  in  obtaining  policies  will  be  simplified  and 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  profession.  The  handbook  of 
the  association  will  be  mailed  to  any  one  who  is  interested.  Fur- 
ther information,  including  specimen  copies  of  policies  and  an- 
swers to  all  inquiries,  will  be  furnished  upon  request.  The 
form  of  application  for  iaisurance  is  brief  and  simple.  On  the 
receipt  of  such  an  application  there  will  be  sent  simple  forms 
for  a  statement  of  physical  condition  by  the  applicant  and  by 
some  local  physician  acceptable  to  the  Association.  On  the  bas:s 
of  this  information  and  of  a  statement  from  the  applicant's 
university  or  college,  the  application  will  be  considered  and  the 
insurance  will  be  granted  if  possible.  The  offices  of  the  associa- 
tion— which  adjoin  those  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  at  5?()  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City — 
will  always  be  at  the  service  of  the  teacher.     In  the  future,  the 
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association  of  an  educational  institution  with  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  will  imply  certain  educational  ((ualifications  as 
heretofore  and,  in  addition,  participation  in  the  contrihutory 
plan  of  old  age  annuities  provided  hy  ihe  Insurance  and  An- 
nuity Association.  The  commission  on  the  new  plan  recom- 
mended that  participation  to  the  extent  of  an  agreed  minimum 
should  form  a  condition  of  entering  the  service  of  a  cooperating 
institution.  The  Foundation,  however,  will  welcome  further 
expression  of  opinion  upon  this  and  related  questions;  shaU 
such  participation  be  a  condition  of  college  service,  or  shall  par- 
ticipation be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual  teacher ; 
shall  the  college  begin  its  contribution  as  soon  as  the  teacher, 
or  only  after  he  is  established  as  a  member  of  the  profession 
through  the  completion  of  two,  three,  or  five  years  of  service ; 
shall  the  college  contribute  the  same  proportion  of  the  salary  as 
the  teacher  or  a  different  proportion,  a  constant  percentage  or 
an  increasing  or  diminishing  percentage;  shall  the  cooperation 
of  the  college  be  limited,  say  to  an  agreed  percentage  upon  sal- 
aries up  to  the  normal  salary  of  the  full  professor? 

-Should  an  institution  decide  to  contribute  for  all  of  its  new 
full-time  teachers  five  per  cent  of  their  salaries,  the  cost  of  such 
[participation  would  be  small,  the  number  and  salaries  of  the 
new  teachers  in  any  one  year  being  limited.  The  cost  would  in- 
crease slowly  until  after  thirty  or  forty  years  the  institution 
would  be  contributing  for  all  of  its  teachers  a  total  of  five  per 
tent  of  its  entire  expenditure  for  salaries.  The  cost  need  never 
exceed  this  amount.  This  represents  the  entire  burden  of  the 
institutions  that  have  been  relieved  by  the  Foundation  of  pen- 
sion responsibility  for  their  older  teachers. 

The  problem  of  an  institution  that  has  not  heretofore  been 
associated  with  the  Foundation  is  more  complicated.  .A  univer- 
sity with  one  hundred  and  fifty  teachers,  from  tw^enty-five  to 
sixty  years  of  age,  receiving  salaries  of  from  twelve  hundred  i'> 
three  thousands  dollars  a  year,  and  adding  new  niembers  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  approaches  the  condition  of  having  a  retired  list 
of  twenty-three  per  cent  of  its  active  list,  or  thirty-six  persons 
over  sixty -five.  The  payment  outright  of  half -pay  pensions  of 
sixteen  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  this  group  would  cost  $57,600 
annually.  Disability  allowances  would  add  about  $3,600,  and 
widow's  pensions  or  half  the  husband's  allowance  about  $10,800 
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more,  a  total  of  $72,000  annually.  These  costs  would  be  de- 
creased by  withdrawals  from  service  before  retirement,  but  in- 
creased by  all  enlargements  in  the  size  of  the  staff  and  all  ad- 
vances in  salary  beyond  the  present  schedule.  The  cost  of  the 
same  allowances  accumulated  through  the  Insurance  and  An- 
nuity Association  would  be  about  twelve  per  cent  of  the  total 
payments  for  salaries,  or  $34,500  annually.  To  introduce  the 
system  for  all  of  the  present  staff,  for  no  one  of  whom  pension 
provision  has  been  made,  it  might  be  appropriate  for  the  uni- 
versity to  pay  the  difference  between  what  each  teacher  would 
have  paid  had  he  begun  at  thirt}',  say  $100  a  year,  and  the  cost 
of  the  allowances  at  the  present  ages.  This  would  mean  for  the 
teachers  five  per  cent  of  their  salaries  or  a  total  of  $15,000  ii 
year  and  for  the  university  a  sum  beginning  at  $60,000  a  year 
and  decreasing  in  about  thirty  years  to  $15',000  or  five  per.  cent 
of  the  salary  schedule,  at  which  percentage  it  would  remain. 
Thus  a  contractual,  reserve  S3'stem  of  providing  pensions  for  the 
teachers  in  this  institution  would  cost  less  than  half  as  much  as 
the  unreliable  method  of  paying  pensions  outright,  after  they 
have  accrued. 

The  Foundation  has  a  second  reserve  fund  of  one  million 
dollars  which  may  be  used,  principal  and  interest,  in  aiding  in- 
stitutions not  now  associated  with  the  Foundation  to  enter  the 
new  plan.  As,  however,  the  Foundation  has  spent  five  million 
dollars  in  a  dozen  years  in  caring  for  the  older  professors  in 
seventy-three  institutions,  it  is  plain  that  it  can  undertake  bur; 
a  part  of  the  burden  of  caring  for  the  older  teachers  in  the  in- 
stitutions that  may  become  associated  hereafter. 

The  actual  arrangement  adopted  by  an  institution  that  is 
about  to  enter  the  associated  list  may  be  suggestive.  Of  its  two 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  at  salaries  of  from  four  hundred  to 
six  thousand  dollars  a  year,  amounting  to  half  a  million  dollars, 
one-third  are  more  than  forty  years  of  age.  The  institution  has 
therefore  arranged  that  each  officer  and  permanent  employe  who 
is  below  the  age  of  35  and  all  who  enter  the  service  of  the  insti- 
tution hereafter,  shall  contribute  annually,  in  monthly  install- 
ments, five  per  cent  of  his  or  her  salary,  toward  an  annuity.  The 
institution  will  contribute  annually  for  each  of  these  toward 
an  annuity  of  not  more  than  $3,000  a  like  amount  of  five  per 
cent  of  his  annual  salary.     The  joint  contribution  of  the  in- 
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stitution  and  the  individual  will  stand  on  the  books  of  the  In- 
surance and  Annuity  Association  in  the  name  of  the  individual. 
Should  he  leave  the  service  of  the  institution  he  may  either 
continue  the  contributions  toward  an  annuity  or  receive  his  ac- 
cumulations. The  age  of  retirement  is  not  fixed.  The  contri- 
bution stated  is  estimated  to  produce  for  one  retiring  at  65  an 
annuity  equal  to  half  pay,  for  one  retiring  below  65  less  than 
half  pay,  and  above  65  more  than  half  pay.  The  various  forms 
of  annuity  available  to  the  individual  when  he  comes  to  retire, 
both  on  the  life  of  the  individual  and  on  the  Joint  lives  of  him- 
self and  wife  are  those  stated  in  the  publications  of  the  Insur- 
ance and  Annuity  Association.  In  case  of  death  payments 
standing  in  the  name  of  the  individaul  will  be  paid  to  his  heirs. 
Contributions  on  the  basis  stated  on  the  part  of  officers  and 
employees  above  the  age  of  35  will  not  be  sufficient  to  produce 
annuities  at  age  of  65  equivalent  to  half  the  active  pay.  In  the 
cases  of  such  of  these  individuals  as  may  elect  to  join  in  the  plan 
by  contributing  five  per  cent  of  their  active  pay,  the  institution 
Avill  contribute  annually  an  amount  equal  to  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  will  in  addition,  year  by  year,  set  aside  in  a  reserve 
a  sufficient  sum  so  that  men  now  50  years  and  older  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  retirement  at  68  on  half  of  the  average  pay  of 
the  last  ten  years  of  service,  the  widows  of  such  men  to  be  en- 
titled to  half  the  allowance  granted  their  husbands.  Similarly 
a  man  whose  age  is  now  below  50  but  above  40  will  have  the 
same  privilege  of  retirement  at  67 ;  men  below  40  but  above  35 
will  have  like  privileges  at  age  of  66.  Xo  individual  will  have 
the  right  to  claim  retirement  on  this  basis  who  has  had  less 
than  ten  years  of  service.  The  maximum  retiring  allowance  so 
paid  will  be  $3,000.  In  ease  of  death  before  the  age  of  retire- 
ment the  accumulated  contributions  of  the  individual  and  the 
iustitutioH  will  be  paid  to  the  widow  or  dependent  children  of 
the  owner  of  tlie  annuity  contract.  For  these  purposes  the  in- 
stitution will  set  aside  annually  $40,000,  or  about  eight  per  cent 
of  its  expenditure  for  salaries,  an  amount  that  will  be  gradually 
reduced  during  the  next  thirty  years  to  five  per  cent,  at  which 
it  will  remain  thereafter. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  and  the  Teachers'  Insurance  and 
Annuity  Association  will  'be  glad  to  work  out  similar  plans  suit- 
able to  the  needs  and  resources  of  individual  institutions.    Some 
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state-supported  institutions,  for  example,  may  find  it  necessary 
or  desirable  to  increase  the  salaries  of  their  teachers  in  order 
that  they  may  assume  the  entire  responsibility  for  accumulating 
their  allowances. 

The  founder  and  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
and  the  incorporators  and  trustees  of  the  Teachers'  Insurance 
and  Annuity  Association  believe,  at  a  time  when  almost  all  pen- 
sion systems  for  teachers  and  others  are  both  inadequate  and  un- 
sound, that  there  is  here  inaugurated  a  system  that  is  adequate 
and  sound,  comprehensive  and  permanent.  Based  upon  a  dozen 
years  of  experience  and  study  and  upon  expert  advice  from  the 
whole  world,  it  protects  the  college,  the  teacher,  and  the  teach- 
er's dependents,  throughout  the  life  of  the  teacher,  against  the 
risks  of  disability,  age  and  death.  Its  management  represents 
the  teachers,  the  colleges,  the  philanthropists  and  financiers  of 
the  widest  experience.  Its  contracts,  while  not  burdensome  up- 
on either  teacher  or  college,  make  for  personal  responsibility 
I'.nd  independence.  Based  upon  li'beral  resources  and  enforced 
by  law,  they  provide  those  engaged  in  higher  education  Avith  a 
new  security  and  freedom  that  may  become  the  source  of  a  new 
advancement  of  teaching.     (Applause.) 

Chairmax  Bextox.  We  are  very  much  indebted  to  Dr. 
Furst  for  this  illuminating  presentation  of  this  insurance  plan 
proposed  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  Are  there  any  questions 
that  our  members  wish  to  propound  to  Dr.  Furst  at  this  time? 

Pkesidext  Carroll.  I  should  like  to  ask  Dr.  Furst  ii 
this  plan  applies  to  the  individual  teachers,  regardless  of  the 
participation  of  liis  institution.  I  thought  I  understood  Dr. 
Furst  to  say  that. 

Dr.  Furst.     I  did,  yes. 

Presidext  Ayres.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Furst,  and  pos- 
sibly this  inquiry  is  implied  by  something  he  said,  but,  in  state- 
fcupported  institutions,  it  may  not  be  possible  for  that  state  in- 
stitution, as  such,  to  participate.  Dr.  Furst.  in  one  of  his  re- 
marks, stated  that  such  institution  might  find  it  desirable  to  ad- 
vance the  salary  of  the  professor  in  order  to  enable  him  to  carry 
it  personally.  I  would  like  to  have  him  expand  on  that  a  little 
bit. 
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Dr.  Furst.  That  was  a  suggestion  made  to  the  Commis- 
sion by  President  Duniway,  who  represented  your  body  on  that 
Commission,  although  President  Van  Hise,  president  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  was  also  your  representative  in  a  sense. 

The  discussion  at  that  time  indicated  it  might  sometimes 
be  possible  to  get  the  approval  of  the  legislators  for  such  an  ap- 
])ropriation,  and  it  was  suggested  that  that  might  be  done.  One 
or  two  state  universities,  we  are  informed,  are  anticipating  gifts 
and  endowments  for  this  purpose.  Of  course,  on  the  question, 
as  to  what  a  legislature  will  do,  you  know  more  about  that  situ- 
ation than  I,  but  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  legis- 
lature of  every  state  which  has  a  state  university  has  asked  for- 
mally, and  the  governor  has  signed  the  application,  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  institution  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  so  that 
it  may  be  the  legislature  would  do  more. 

President  Bryan.  Will  you  l)e  kind  enough  to  answer 
this  question :  In  your  opinion  does  this  afford  relief  for  mem- 
bers of  our  faculties  in  non-participating  institutions  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  60?  Is  there  any  advantage  in  the  new 
scheme  to  'them  ?  And  if  you  think  there  is  would  you  be  will- 
ing to  take  a  particular  instance  of  a  teacher  in  a  non-participat- 
ing institution,  at  the  age  of  60,  say,  and  show  us  just  how  that 
would  work  out? 

Dr.  Furst.  The  Foundation  has  granted  to  such  teacher-? 
]n  non-associated  institutions  a  total  of  something  over  a  million 
and  one-half  dollars  in  less  than  one  dozen  years,  and  it  has  now 
an  additional  million  dollars  which  may  be  paid  out,  principal 
and  interest,  for  that  purpose.  It  cannot  cover  every  instance, 
l)ut  it  can  cover  the  most  urgent. 

President  Bryan.  That  is,  they  are  taken  care  of  on 
somewhat  the  old  basis? 

Dr.  Furst.     Yes. 

Chhairman  Benton.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 
( Xo  response. )  I  think  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  we  are  expected 
to  be  at  the  University  Club  of  this  city  for  luncheon  with  tho 
members  of  the  British  Universities  ilission  at  12:15  o'clock, 
and  possibly  we  ought  to  adjourn  now  and  reassemble  here  'it 
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2  :00  o'clock.  We  have  taken  liberties  with  President  Campbell 
\>y  rea.^on  of  the  fact  he  has  been  for  such  a  long  time  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Association,  but  we  certainly  do  not  plan  to  omit 
a  discussion  of  "The  Secretary  of  Education,"  and  it  may  be 
that  we  will  find  it  advisable  to  have  at  least  the  substance  of 
that  paper  presented  at  our  executive  session.  Undoubted! v 
the  whole  paper  will  be  printed  in  our  proceedings,  but  v%-e  shall 
call  on  President  Campbell  during  the  afternoon  session. 

I  take  it  that  all  of  us  understand  this  afternoon  we  will 
have  a  meeting  at  which  we  will  have  tlie  members  of  the  Brit- 
ish Mission,  and  President  Wheeler  will  guide  us  and  set  the 
standard  of  discussion  by  his  presentation.  Professor  Schofield 
is  not  here,  after  the  presentation  by  President  Wheeler  of  "The 
State  Universities  as  a  Factor  in  American  Life,"  we  shall  call 
upon  the  representatives  of  the  Universities  Mission  from  Great 
Britain. 

I  think  it  important  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  there 
are  very,  very  many  matters  that  are  vital  that  should  come  up 
in  discussion  during  the  executive  session.  We  have,  for  in- 
stance, the  report  of  our  committees.  We  have  the  report  of 
this  Special  Committee  on  Military  Eelations  of  State  Universi- 
ties with  the  United  States  War  Department,  which  will  prob- 
ably require  some  discussion  to-day,  and  then  we  have  the  na- 
tional university,  and  we  have  a  report  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee and  several  other  matters  of  business. 

At  this  executive  session,  of  course,  only  those  who  are 
presidents  or  representatives  of  state  universities  having  a  mem- 
bership in  this  Association  are  admitted,  and  I  am  wondering 
whether  or  not  we  may  not  have  a  recess  after  we  have  finished 
with  the  British  Universities  Mission  this  afternoon,  a  bri-f  re- 
cess, and  then  perhaps  have  a  meeting  at  half  past  four  on  lo 
six  o'clock,  for  our  executive  session,  and,  if  nec^issary,  we  c.in 
go  over  until  evening.  I  do  not  wish  to  hurry  the  matter.  I  will 
bo  very  glad  to  have  the  matter  settled,  before  our  guests  come 
in  this  afternoon,  as  to  your  pleasure  in  regard  to  tiie  time  ihe 
executive  session  of  the  Association  shall  be  held. 

President  Bryax.  1  move  it  be  held  commeiuim:-  ai  half 
past  four  o'clock. 
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President  Strong.     I  second  the  motion. 

President  James.  I  move  that  we  a(ljt)ur!i  initii  two 
o'clock. 

President  Strong.     I  second  the  motion. 

Chairman  Benton.  It  has  heen  moved  and  seconded  that 
we  adjourn  until  two  o'clock.  All  in  favor  .'^ignify  it  by  saying 
aye;  contrary  no.     The  motion  was  carried. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON 

Meeting  With  the  British  Universities  Mission 

The  CiiAin.ArAX.     Let  the  Association  be  in  order. 

While  we  are  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  Mission  we 
would  like  very  much  to  have  this  important  paper  of  Presidenr 
Campbell  presented.  It  has  to  do  with  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation. If  you  will  present  it  now,  President  Campbell,  those 
of  us  who  are  here  will  be  able  to  discuss  it  in  the  business 
meeting,  and  we  want  very  much  to  hear  your  paper. 

Presidkxt  Caivipbell.     I  will  be  glad  to  present  it. 

The  Proposed  Federal  Department  of  Education. 

In  less  than  a  year  after  American  had  entered  the  war, 
our  high  schools,  colleges  and  universities  found  themselves 
threatened  with  the  same  destruction  which  had  befallen  edu- 
cation of  like  grades  in  England,  France  and  Germany.  The 
urgent  warning  had  come  to  us  from  these  distracted  countries 
to  guard  in  ever}'  way  against  the  breakdown  in  our  educational 
institutions,  but  the  way  had  not  been  found.  "With  liigh- 
hearted  loyalty,  and  grim  determination  to  bear  their  part 
^vithout  delay  in  the  fighting  at  the  front,  the  boys  and  young 
men  from  the  high  schools  and  colleges  were  deaf  to  all  argu- 
ments for  delay  to  secure  preparation,  and  thronged  by  the  ten? 
of  thousands  to  the  recruiting  stations  begging  for  a  chance  to 
get  across  to  the  front.  By  January  of  1918,  from  forty  to  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  men  in  the  higher  educational  institutions  were 
gone,  and  the  able-bodied  remainder  were  on  the  point  of  going. 
And  yet  the  Government  was  imploring  the  young  men  to  stay 
in  school  to  prepare  themselves  to  meet  the  impending  need  of 
the  army  for  trained  men,  to  keep  up  the  supply  for  future 
months  and  years. 

Early  in  January  a  group  of  educational  men  representing 
various  national  educational  associations  responded  to  a  hurried 
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call  which  had  been  sent  out  for  a  conference  to  be  held  in  Chi- 
cago at  the  same  time  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Colleges  was  being  held  in  that  city.  The 
situation  was  found  to  call  for  immedia-fe  and  decisive  action 
by  some  central  authoritative  agency  clothed  with  adequate 
power  to  meet  the  emergency  and  accost  the  impending  calamity 
to  American  education.  But  no  such  agency  existed.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Education  had  neither  authority  nor  resources.  By  con- 
curring resolution  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  and 
of  the  members  of  the  other  national  associations  represented, 
a  declaration  was  made  in  favor  of  an  educational  administrator, 
clothed  with  powers  similar  to  those  given  to  the  food  and  fuel 
administrators,  and  a  committee  was  sent  in  to  Washington  to 
attempt  to  secure  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  such  an 
otficial.  After  consultation  at  Washington,  the  plan  was 
changed  to  the  organization  of  an  Amergency  Council  on  Edu- 
cation composed  of  representatives  of  practically  all  the  great 
educational  associations,  a  Committee  on  Education  of  the  War 
Department  w^as  secured,  and  the  energies  of  the  educational 
forces  were  turned  in  the  direction  of  bringing  about  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Federal  Department  of  Education,  to  replace  the  Bu- 
reau, with  a  secretary  who  should  be  a  member  of  the  President's 
cabinet.  The  idea  was  not  a  new  one,  but  it  had  not  been  active- 
ly pressed  since  it  had  met  with  defeat  in  Congress  Just  after 
the  Civil  War,  the  Bureau  having  been  established  instead  of 
the  Department.  Some  interest  in  a  Department  of  Education 
had  been  shown  in  recent  years  by  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation and  a  bill  had  been  introduced  in  Congress  by  Senator 
Owen,  of  Oklahoma,  in  April  of  1917,  but  after  being  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  in  the  Senate,  the  bill  was  prac- 
tically forgotten. 

One  of  the  first  steps  of  the  Emergency  Council  on  Educa- 
tion was  to  consult  with  Senator  Owen  and  also  Senator  -Hoke 
Smith,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education,  both 
of  whom  promised  support  if  the  educational  forces  of  the  coun- 
try would  get  back  of  the  bill  and  help  put  it  through.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  Emergency  Council  on  Education  was  at  once  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  President  Judson,  of  Chicago  University, 
President  Macracken,  of  Lafayette  College,  and  the  writer.   The 
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committee  at  once  began  work  on  the  preparation  of  a  bill.  A 
few  weeks  later,  when  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of 
flie  National  Education  Association  met  at  Atlantic  City,  a 
Committee  on  the  Xational  Emergency  in  Education  was  ap- 
pointed, which  merged  with  a  Committee  of  the  Xational  Edu- 
cation Association  already  appointed  under  the  title  of  the  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Xational  Emergency  in  Education,  and  this 
commission  also  at  once  began  work  on  a  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  The  committees  of  the  Emergency  Coun- 
cil and  of  the  Xational  Education  Association  met  Jointly  for 
the  discussion  and  the  formulation  of  the  bill.  Substantial 
agreement  resulted  as  to  the  main  features  of  the  bill,  with  the 
exception  of  the  feature  of  appropriations.  The  Commission 
•of  the  Xational  Education  Association  wished  immediately  ap- 
propriations for  specific  educational  purposes  amounting  to  one 
jiundred  million  dollars  annually,  whereas  the  Committee  of  the' 
Emergency  Council  preferred  to  secure  the  establishment  of 
f.he  Department,  with  only  an  annual  appropriation  of  $500,000 
to  meet  departmental  expenses. 

By  agreement,  it  was  decided  to  leave  with  Senator  Hoke 
Smith,  who  was  willing  to  introduce  the  new  bill  in  the  Senate, 
the  choice  of  form  of  bill  to  be  introduced,  and  Senator  Smith, 
after  mature  consideration,  decided  in  favor  of  the  bill  carrying 
the  larger  appropriations.  If  the  appropriations  cannot  be 
carried,  there  is  still  a  chance  for  the  rest  of  the  bill,  creating 
the  department.  The  following  is  the  bill  as  introduced  Oc- 
toher  10  by  Senator  Smith.      (Read  bill.) 

The  following  are  some  of  the  considerations  which  have 
led  the  Emergency  Council,  now  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, and  the  Joint  Commission  of  the  Xational  Education 
Association  to  favor  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Education, 
with  a  secretary  having  a  seat  in  the  President's  cabinet : 

First:  It  seems  highly  desirable  that  education  should  be 
given  the  position  of  dignity  in  the  governmental  organization 
which  its  importance  as  the  chief  safeguard  of  a  democracy  de- 
mands. The  war  has  taught  us  how  greatly  all  are  dependent 
on  education  in  time  *  f  war  as  well  as  in  time  of  peace.  We 
turn  to  education  now  as  our  chief  reliance  for  safety  in  the 
strenuous  years  of  reconstruction  which  are  to  follow  the  mul- 
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titudinous  disorganizations  which  the  war  has  forced  upon  U5. 
If  democracy  is  to  make  progress  in  a  safe  and  sane  evolution, 
not  only  with  us  but  with  the  whole  world,  it  will  be  due  to  the 
higli  lead  of  intjelligence  and  character  of  the  people  who  con- 
stitute these  democracies.  Education  is  the  very  first  corallary 
of  democracy  and  as  such  should  be  given  the  governmental  rec- 
ognition which  its  high  function  demands.  Since  we  have  no 
slate  religion  the  spiritual  forces  of  the  nation  can  only  find 
their  recognition  in  the  dignity  which  is  accorded  education  by 
the  Xational  Government.  Along  with  the  Secretaries  of  War, 
of  Commerce,  of  Agriculture,  there  should  be  amongst  the  pres- 
idents immediate  and  official  advisers,  a  secretary  of  education 
representing  the  great  constructive  ideals  and  spiritual  forces  of 
the  nation.  The  mere  recognition  will  orient  us  aright  by 
giving  conscious  recognition  to  education  as  one  of  the  supreme 
interests  of  the  republic. 

Second :  The  war  has  placed  us  in  a  commanding  posi- 
'tion  of  influence  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world.  In  matters 
of  education,  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  establish  international 
relationships  of  first  importance.  We  shall  be  in  position  to 
influence  profoundly  the  developing  systems  of  Eussia,  of  South 
America,  of  the  Orient.  We  shall  establish  more  intimate  ed- 
ucational affiliations  with  England  and  France  and  Italy.  Al- 
ready standardization  of  degrees  and  exchanges  of  students  and 
professors  are  being  discussed,  with  every  prospect  of  the  early 
realization  of  plans  already  under  consideration. 

But  in  all  these  matters,  we  need  to  act  in  a  federal  capac- 
ity, and  through  a  dignified  and  adequate  organization.  It  s 
the  work  of  a  department,  and  not  that  of  a  subordinate  bureau 
in  a  deparement  chiefly  concerned  with  other  things.  The  na- 
tions with  which  we  shall  be  principally  dealing  have  ministries 
of  education,  and  it  is  incongruous  for  a  great  democracy  to 
treat  with  them  through  a  governmental  agency  of  inferior 
rank.  Our  position  will  be  misunderstood  and  our  influence 
lessened  if  we  do  not  enable  our  representatives  to  meet  them 
on  equal  grounds. 

Third :  There  is  great  need  of  coordinating  and  systemat- 
izing; the  work  of  an  educational  nature  already  undertaken  by 
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many,  if  not  all  of  the  governmental  departments.  War,  navy, 
commerce,  labor,  agriculture,  civil  service  commission  and  vari- 
ous other  agencies  of  the  government  are  all  busily  engaged  in 
some  highly  organized  educational  activity,  involving  the  ex- 
penditure of  above  a  hundred  and  thirty  millioiis  of  dollars  last 
year.  Of  this  vast  sum,  the  Bureau  of  Education  had  only 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  directly  available  for 
its  own  uses.  And  these  appropriations  promise  to  increase 
rapidly,  without  system  and  without  centralized  responsibility. 
Much  duplication  of  work  inevitably  results,  and  much  waste 
and  extravagance  are  possible  through  lack  of  any  centralized 
attempt  at  a  well  organized  scientific  budget  for  education.  It 
is  no  longer  a  question  as  to  whether  the  Federal  government 
should  enter  in  the  field  of  education  as  affecting  the  states. 
The  government  has  long  ago  entered,  and  with  appropriations 
of  imposing  magnitude.  The  only  question  remaining  is  that 
of  establishing  system  in  the  government's  efforts  and  fixing  re- 
sponsibility through  centralized  organization. 

Fourth :  The  nation  is  evidently  facing  an  era  in  which 
education  must  play  a  larger  part  than  ever  before.  All  parties 
are  demanding  it — the  conservatives  as  a  safeguard  against  the 
revolutionary  effects  of  ultra-radicalism,  and  the  radicals  as  a 
means  of  enabling  the  laboring  classes  to  make  good  in  their 
larger  participation  in  the  direction  and  control  of  govern- 
mental affairs.  The  time  is  ripe  for  such  an  expansion  of  edu- 
cational activities,  reaching  all  classes  and  all  ages,  as  the  world 
has  never  before  known.  But  there  is  need  of  the  sanest  plans 
and  the  wisest  guidance.  We  must  learn  from  the  world  as  well 
as  teach  the  world.  All  the  best  that  other  countries  have  de- 
veloped educationally  must  be  studied  and  adapted  to  our  own 
needs.  Educational  attaches,  reporting  to  a  federal  department 
of  education,  must  accompany  our  military  and  commercial 
attaches  to  the  courts  of  foreign  countries.  We  must  know 
what  the  world  is  doing,  and  we  must  have  adequate  govern- 
mental organization  to  enable  us  to  utilize  this  knowledge  to  the 
very  best  advantage  in  meeting  our  own  needs. 

In  addition,  all  must  have  the  permanent  means  of  placing 
at  the  service  of  the  government  the  same  kind  of  expert  ad- 
vice and  skilled  service  which  has  proven  the  salvation  of  the 
situation  in  meeting  the  emergency  demands  made  on  us   by 
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the  exigencies  of  the  war.  The  pit-k  of  the  scholars  and  tech- 
nical experts  of  the  country  have  heen  assembled  at  Washing- 
ton, rendering  service  of  incalculable  value.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  department  of  education,  a  great  super-graduate  school 
can  be  maintained  at  tlie  capital,  manned  by  the  best  that  the 
N"ation  possesses  and  serving  to  provide  for  a  democracy,  that 
whicli  it  has  been  claimed  a  democracy  must  always  be  without 
— the  guidance  of  experts  in  the  formulation  of  governmental 
policies  and  the  direction  of  governmental  activities.  With  such 
assistance,  not  only  can  the  material  interests  of  the  country 
be  immeasurably  served,  but  its  spiritual  interest  strengthened 
and  enlarged  so  that  we  may  add  to  our  prosperity  the  crown- 
ing glories  of  a  great  art,  a  great  literature,  a  great  national 
music. 

The  one  argument  against  a  federal  department  of  educa- 
tion which  immediately  arises  in  the  minds  of  all  Americans 
trained  in  the  doctrine  of  local  self-government,  is  found  in  the 
fancied  danger  of  Prussianizing  our  system  of  education  by  in- 
terfering unduly  in  the  autonomy  of  the  states  in  educational 
matters.  But  it  is  obvious  that  any  such  danger  can  easily  be 
guarded  ao'ainst  in  tlie  formulation  of  the  bill  creating  the  de- 
partment.  Its  actual  mandatory  powers  need  not  be  greater 
than  those  of  the  existing  bureau,  which  are  in  effect  none.  In 
addition,  it  will  always  be  responsibile  to  the  people  as  a  whole 
as  a  part  of  the  President's  administration,  and  subject  to  re- 
vision of  policy  every  four  years,  if  need  be.  If  there  is  great 
federal  work  for  such  a  department  to  do  it  would  be  unworthy 
of  our  confidence  in  our  strength  and  ability  to  refuse  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  benefit  of  such  work  through  fear  that  we  could 
not  ultimately  control  an  organization  of  our  own  nuiking. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  argument  l)ased  on  unwilling- 
ness to  have  the  Federal  Government  enter  on  the  field  of  na- 
■tional  educational  activities  is  now  purely  academic,  since  the 
government  is  already  engaged  in  large  ways  and  with  heavy 
appropriations  in  just  this  field. 

It  is  only  a  question  now  of  the  best  form  of  organization. 
As  has  been  stated  above,  practically  every  department  of  the 
government,  and  several  independent  commissions  besides,  are 
actively  engaged  in  educational  work ;  under  no  central  super- 
vision and  with  resulting  duplication  of  work  and  extravagance 
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of  expenditure.  A  well  organized  department,  under  a  respon- 
sible secretary,  is  obviously  the  remedy  for  the  present  disor- 
ganized and  possibly  hazardous  condition  of  national  education- 
al affairs. 

The  Chairmax.  We  are  very  much  indebted  to  Presi- 
dent Campbell  for  the  presentation  of  this  very  important  topic 
at  this  time,  and  later  in  the  day  it  may  have  consideration  in 
our  special  business  meeting.  May  I  say  now  what  is  already 
understood,  that  we  are  assembled- to  meet  the  representatives 
of  the  British  Universities  Mission.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
gentlemen  and  ladies  composing  that  Mission  to  feel  you  are 
one  of  us  this  afternoon ;  you  are  not  here  as  guests,  but  partici- 
pants, and  we  want  you  to  feel  privileged  to  use  the  floor  at 
any  time.  We  start  in  formal  fashion,  but  a  little  later  we  be- 
come informal. 

It  is  thought  that  we  should  appoint  some  one  to  present 
the  state  university  idea.  The  state  university  is  a  factor  in 
American  life,  and  we  have  appointed  one  of  the  old  members, 
not  in  years,  but  in  service,  to  present  this  paper  this  afternoon 
and  perhaps  give  the  trend  of  the  thought  for  this  afternoon's 
session.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  close  this  part  of  the  program  at  4:30,  and  we  want  our  dis- 
tinguished visitors  hefore  going  back  to  their  home-land  to  get 
some  conception  of  the  work  that  we  desire  to  do  m  cooperation 
with  the  Great  British  universities.  We  are  glad  to  know  there 
is  a  French  Mission  coming,  if  not  now  in  this  country,  and  wg 
wish  we  might  have  the  privilege  of  welcoming  them  to-day. 

I  think  all  of  us  knowing  the  United  States  from  East  to 
AVest  are  exceedingly  sorry  to  learn  that  the  members  of  the 
Mission  are  not  going  to  Ca,lifornia.  You  will  never  know  what 
real  hospitality  is  until  you  go  to  Berkeley,  California,  to  learn 
of  the  beautiful  hospitality  that  is  handed  out  by  the  university 
people  there,  and  we  are  doubly  glad  to  present  President 
Wheeler  at  this  time  to  lead  our  thought.     (Applause.) 

President  Wheeler.  Mr.  President,  and  members  of  tha 
British  Universities  Mission :  That  which  makes  these  passing 
days  so  critical  and  great  is  not  the  greatness  of  our  winnings 
but  the  greatness  of  the  task  which  looms  now  before  us.  That 
task  will  be  undertaken  very  largely  in  the  sense  of  education, 
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and  therefore  I  am  peculiarly  honored,  and  I  grasped  for  the 
honor  indeed,  for  this  opportunity  of  laying  before  you,  who 
have  come  to  us,  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  tyi>e  of  uni- 
versity which  is  characteristic  of  the  American  educational  sys- 
tem. I  bring  you  this  story  of  it  from  the  Golden  Gate,  the 
extreme  West:  I  have  come  here  particularly  for  this  meeting 
and  to  do  this. 

I  must  take  the  opportunity  just  now  to  express  the  regret 
of  all  my  people  that  you  could  not  come  to  see  us,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  you  have  omitted  a  very  important  fraction  of 
the  whole.  We  very  much  believe  in  ourselves  out  there,  and  I 
verv  much  wish  you  could  have  come  to  see  us  in  the  act  of 
believing  in  ourselves.     (Applause.) 

The  State  Universities  as  a  Factor  in  American  Life 

The  state  university  as  an  educational  product  is  a  crude 
triple  blend.  It  had  its  beginnings  in  the  American  small  col- 
lege. From  that  it  drew  its  ideas  of  schedules,  procedures  and 
courses.  There  was  nothing  else  to  look  to.  Probably  that  was 
fortunate.  The  small  college  was  a  unique  American  creation, 
and  the  acceptance  of  its  type  spared  us  a  sudden  and  wholesale 
adoption  of  a  foreign  system.  We  were  too  poor  to  develop  the 
plural-collegiate  system  of  the  English  universities  and  like  the 
Scotch  universities  staid  by  the  single  college  type.  We  were 
furthermore  too  unlearned  to  imitate  the  English  college  as 
much  as  the  English  school. 

The  second  element  was  involved  in  the  features  we  were 
supposed  to  have  borrowed  from  the  state  universities  of  Europe 
— such  things  as  the  much  lecturing  whereof  betimes  the  flesh 
o-rew  wearv  ,and  the  much  liberty  in  attendance  which  too  often 
degenerated  into  the  much  liberty  in  absence. 

The  third  element  is  most  important  of  all.  It  involves  the 
progressive  adjustments  made  to  satisfy  the  needs  and  desires 
<jf  the  people  in  the  several  states.  This  was  a  people  who  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  what  they  wanted— who  having  paid  for  the 
support  of  the  university  wanted  their  money's  worth— and  who 
being  relatively  free  from  slavish  regard  to  the  academic  tra- 
dition, would  not   easily  be  brought  to  believe  that -anything 
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which  the  phiin  use  and  need  of  everyday  humanity  had  once 
proved  sacred,  was  ever  to  be  branded  common  or  unclean. 

But  whatever  the  ingredients  assembled  to  produce  the  type 
and  whatever  their  proportions,  certain  it  is  that  the  American 
state  university  both  as  to  form  and  spirit,  is  a  type  distinct 
and  separate  from  that  of  the  French,  the  German  or  the  Brit- 
isli.  It  is  furthermore  the  last  three  decades  which  have  estab- 
lished our  separateness  by  cutting  free  from  continued  imitation 
of  the  German  type,  and  by  declaring  an  educational  independ- 
ence based  upon  a  fundamental  difference  in  social  and  political 
need.  The  European  university  is  shapen  to  the  uses  of  the 
upper  social  classes,  while  the  American  tied  back  to  the  public 
school  system  by  the  free  public  high  school  is  our  chief  instru- 
ment for  annulling  the  stratifications  of  caste,  wherever  they 
may  emerge.  The  European  university  banishes  the  technical 
schools  from  its  midst,  but  the  American  definitely  encourages 
the  vocational  type  of  instruction  for  mature  students  ap- 
proaching the  realization  of  life  work,  and  it  welcomes  the  stu- 
dents of  engineering,  business,  medicine,  agriculture  and  the 
like  as  stirring  the  academic  blood  to  real  life  in  face  of  real 
prohlems,  rather  than  making  the  university  a  mere  place  of 
learned  rendezvous. 

As  regards  the  older  type  of  privately  endowed  universi- 
ties, it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  also,  as  well  as  the  state  uni- 
versities, are  thoroughly  American.  These  institutions  have  had 
indeed  their  roots  longer  in  American  soil.  They  have  shared 
longer  the  vicissitudes  of  American  life  and  history;  they  have 
longer  memories.  Their  studies,  their  policy,  and  their  method 
are  less  likely  to  correspond  to  the  temporary  enthusiasms  of 
this  or  that  recent  period  of  the  Xation's  experience.  They  are 
less  disturbed  by  the  dust-whirls  of  fad.  It  is  presumable  that 
the  two  types,  though  not  now  ap])roximating,  can  never  drift 
widely  apart;  they  are  naturally  held  together  by  the  fact  of 
their  common  service  to  American  society;  they  are  both  en- 
gaged in  educating  3'oung  Americans.  Should  it,  however,  at 
any  time  grow  to  be  the  usage  for  the  sons  of  the  wealthy  to 
attend  prevailingly  the  privately  endowed  universities  and  to 
receive  their  preparation  therefor  prevailingly  in  expensive  pri- 
vate schools,  then  the  gap  will  widen  rapidly  and  the  privately 
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t'lidowed  miiversities  will  reiidci-  a  .UToat  and  very  sad  fontri- 
l)uti()ii  to  tlie  developnuMit  of  a  caste  line  within  Amcricati 
society. 

The  conception  of  a  state  university  was  at  no  time  entirely 
foreifi^n  to  the  thono-ht  of  onr  i)('oi)le.  From  the  verv  heo-innino-. 
Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton.  Kings  (Colunihia ) ,  William  and 
]\lary  were  respectively  in  some  sense  the  colonial  colleges  of 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Xew  Jersey,  Xcw  York,  and  Vir- 
ginia. Harvard's  Board  of  Overseers  was  made  up  ex-otficio  of 
oHicials  and  magistrates  an<l  '■teaching  elders"  of  the  colony. 
Princeton  was  called  the  College  of  Xew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 
tlie  University  of  Pennsylvania.  All  of  them  were  given  their 
existence  by  act  of  their  colonial  legislatures.  Harvard  and 
Yale  received  constant  support  from  their  legislatures.  Enough 
at  any  rate  of  the  idea  of  state  relationship  was  carried  over 
from  colonial  days,  so  that  no  shock  of  novelty  was  involved 
Avhen  in  1819  a  University  of  Virginia  proclaimed  its  far-reach- 
ing plan  and  the  states  fashioned  out  of  the  Xorthwest  Terri- 
tory Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  AVisconsin,  Illinois  early  pro- 
vided themselves  each  with  a  state  university  as  calmly  as  if  the 
very  notion  of  a  state  required  it. 

The  old  colleges  of  the  Atlantic  coast  had,  however,  no  real 
mind  to  the  state  university  idea.  They  were  ready  enough  to 
accept  an  appropriation  or  a  Iniilding  or  to  welcome  the  Gover- 
nor on  Connnencement  Day,  but  being  keenly  suspicious  of  any 
control  or  exercise  of  the  visitatorial  function  on  the  part  of 
the  state,  they  preferred  to  relinquish  their  birthright  as  state 
institutions  rather  than  to  tolerate  the  profane  foot  of  popu- 
lar inspection  within  the  sacrede  precincts.  Meanwhile  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century  the  collegiate  distrust  of  the  public 
was  coming  to  be  reciprocated.  The  colleges  grew  little  if  at 
all:  in  their  inner  life  they  were  stagnant.  But  there  was  a 
new  democracy  stirring  in  the  air,  and  there  were  many  who 
thought — and  said  it  too — that  an  institution  so  important  to 
the  community  as  was  a  university  could  not  well  be  maintained 
as  a  close  corporation — a  puldic  institution  under  private  con- 
trol. The  crisis  came  when  in  1819  the  decision  of  the  fateful 
Dartmouth  case  was  proclaimed  l)y  the  voice  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall.  It  was  a  matter  of  the  legislature's  assuming  to 
fanend  the  college  charter.     The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
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States  decided  that  that  charter  was  a  contract  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  clause  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
declares  that  no  state  shall  make  any  law  impairing  the  ohliga- 
tion  of  contracts — furthermore,  that  under  its  charter  Dart- 
mouth College  was  a  private  and  not  a  public  corporation.  This 
decision  created  a  sharp  frontier  in  the  history  of  American 
higher  education.  As  Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown  in  his  Origin  of 
American  State  Universities  aptly  says :  "It  put  an  end  to 
efforts  directed  toward  governmental  regulation  of  education 
close  corporations;  but  in  so  doing  it  turned  the  full  force  of 
this  movement  into  that  other  possible  course  of  governmental 
agency,  namely  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  colleges 
and  universities  under  full  state  control." 

This  had  been  indeed  from  the  beginning  the  real  signifi- 
cence  (and  purpose)  involved  in  the  foundation  of  the  colleges. 
If,  for  instance,  they  seemed  in  their  origins  to  be  shapen  main- 
ly toward  an  ecclesiastical  purpose  that  was  readily  to  be  ex- 
plained from  the  fact  that  religion  and  the  church,  particularly 
m  the  form  of  the  state  church,  were  preeminently  public  inter- 
ests— Massachusetts  maintained  a  state  church  until  1811  and 
Connecticut  until  1819.  It  was  only  as  the  Eastern  colleges 
and  universities  availed  themseh'es  of  such  protection  against 
the  public  as  culminated  in  the  Dartmouth  decision  that  they 
?hrank  back  and  assumed  the  status  of  private  institutions — 
institutions  serving  in  the  main  the  public  and  public  purposes, 
l)ut  still  legally  private  institutions. 

From  this  time  onward  came  one  after  another  the  frank 
and  outright  state  universities  into  existence.  From  the  be- 
ginning they  had  existed  by  the  inner  promptings  of  the  pub- 
lic will  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  public  schools  that  were  to  be. 
All  three,  the  elementary,  the  secondary  and  the  higher  educa- 
tion were  recognized  together  in  that  fundamental  Massachu- 
setts Act  of  1647  which  appointed  its  orders  under  the  glow- 
ing caption :  "That  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  grave 
of  our  fathers  in  church  and  commonwealth,  the  Lord  assisting 
our  endeavors — it  is  therefore  ordered,  etc." 

The  state  university  is  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  a  type 
of  institution  suited  to  pioneer  conditions  and  established  and 
supported  by  the  state,  as  it  were,  temporarily  and  in  the  hiek  of 
y)rivate]y-supported  institutions.     It  is  rather  to  be  recognized 
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that  the  privately-controlled  universities  represent  tlie  excep- 
tional and  the  temporary— and  indication  of  this  may  be  found 
in  the  strong  reaction  of  the  public  type  from  the  West  upon  the 
-East.  The  state  university  is  no  peculiar  form  of  institution 
existing  for  itself  and  its  own  convenience  and  aggrandize- 
ment. It  is  simply  and  outright  the  public  school  system  in  its 
extension  to  the  higher  learning  and  research.  The  Act  of  1G47 
making  the  first  provision  for  a  mechanism  of  schools  and  teach^ 
ers  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  compulsory  education  had  its  face 
set  toward  the  university  and  actually  named  the  university  by 
name  as  the  head.  This  Act  is  the  beginning  and  the  charter 
of  our  public  school  system.  That  system  therefore  was  not 
lirought  into  the  world  as  a  mass  of  ragged  schools  nor  as  a  de- 
vice for  side-tracking  the  children  of  the  poor.  On  the  contrary 
it  opens  a  straight  path  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  uni- 
versity for  such  as  will  and  its  fundamental  document  blesses 
and  consecrates  it  with  that  noble  breath  of  prayer,  "that  learn- 
ing may  not  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  our  fathers." 

The  type  of  the  American  state  university  fashioned  chief- 
ly on  the  mould  of  Michigan  and  other  states  which  sprang  from 
the  Xorthwest  Territory,  though  yet  by  no  means  a  completed 
development,  is  certainly  as  it  exists  to-day,  in  work,  in  scope 
and  in  spirit,  a  peculiar  institution.  But  what  it  happens  just 
now  to  be,  is  due  in  greater  measure  to  what  the  supporting 
communities  desire  it  to  be,  i.  e.,  to  which  parents  and  people 
want  to  have  taught  and  want  their  children  to  learn,  than  has 
ever  been  the  case  in  any  institution  of  the  higher  learning, 
since  ever  education  began  to  educe  and  pedagogues  to  profess. 
Though  the  popular  will  often  shows  deficient  interest  in  the 
cultural  theories  of  education  and  often  over-estimates  the  value 
of  imitating  in  the  schools,  particularly  for  the  earlier  years, 
the  vocational  processes  of  actual  life,  it  must  be  confessed  after 
real  experience,  that  the  popular  mind  knows  what  it  wants  in 
terms  of  educational  results  far  better  and  more  wisely  than 
the  trembling  faith  of  the  schoolmen  has  often  been  willing  to 
allow. 

The  state  university  is  a  peculiar  institution  by  virtue  of 
certain  conditions  which  commend  it  and  certain  which  hamper 
its  development : 
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1.  If  state  control  be  interpreted  to  mean  a  dictation  by 
legislature  or  people  of  what  the  teacher  shall  set  forth  or 
teach,  we  might  as  well  have  no  university.  The  value  of  uni- 
versity teaching  lies  not  in  the  views  which  may  be  presented, 
but  in  the  way  of  approach  toward  the  truth.  We  expect  on 
the  one  hand  candor;  we  grant  on  the  other  unhampered  free- 
dom to  teach.  If  the  legislature  or  the  moneybags,  or  a  religious 
•lody  is  to  dictate  what  is  to  be  taught  for  instance  in  liistory  or 
economics,  then  we  had  better  have  one  of  them  prepare  a  text- 
book containing  lists  of  the  things  that  "are  so,"  and  ccuse  these 
to  be  memorized. 

2.  State  control  does  not  mean  political  control.  The  con- 
siderations which  separate  parties  are  never  cold  enough  to  ad- 
mit honestly  of  a  scientific  statement.  The  policies  of  platforms 
and  j^arties  are  at  their  best  pseudo-scientific.  A  department  of 
government  in  a  university  therefore,  if  held  rigidly  to  a  scien- 
tific basis  will  seldom  come  directly  in  conflict  with  party  poli- 
cies or  expressions. 

3.  Constraint  upon  freedom  in  teaching  and  freedom  of 
speech  is  rather  more  likely  to  occur  in  privately-endowed  insti- 
tutions than  in  the  publicly-supported.  The  very  nature  of 
]irivate  support  and  of  sectarifln  influence,  would  naturally  sug- 
gest this.  Popular  causes  such  as  incur  at  the  start  the  district 
of  conservative  wealth  gain  more  readily  hearing  in  the  state 
universities.  And  yet  the  confidence  with  which  these  uni^■er- 
sities  are  treated  among  all  classes  of  the  public  forbids  in  jus- 
tice the  assumption  of  any  partisan  or  propagandist  attitude  to- 
ward questions  upon  which  public  opinion  is  seeking  to  work 
itself  clear. 

4.  The  Ijoard  of  regents  represents  a  trusteeship  as  to- 
ward the  public  that  the  teaching  and  research  shall  be  com- 
petent, scientific  and  judicial,  and  a  guarantee  as  toward  the 
inner  university  that  it  shall  be  free. 

o.  The  ultimate  task  of  the  state  university  as  indicated 
by  example  in  the  departments  of  agriculture  and  of  education 
is  the  finding  out  the  way  of  truth  in  matters  which  concern 
the  well-being  of  the  community  and  of  man  in  society. 

6.  The  final  reason  why  a  state  should  maintain  a  uni- 
versity inheres  essentially  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  community 
of  interests  so   wide   and  fundamental   that   it  cannot  entrust 
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their  examination  and   nii(leT>taii(liiiy  to  an   insiriunentality  in 
whole  or  portion  foreign  to  itself. 

Though  the  two  university  lyprs.  tlie  privately-endowed 
and  the  state-supported,  are  to-day  not  widely  dill'erentiated, 
they  are  apparently  not  approximating.  One  who  has  had  oc- 
casion to  pass  as  a  teacher  from  one  to  the  other  has  noted  a 
marked  difference  in  atmosphere,  even  though  he  cnnld  not  con- 
nect it  Avith  the  personnel  of  teachers  or  students  or  with  specific 
methods  or  appliances.  There  are  certain  features  wiiit-h  are 
l)ound  to  contribute  regularly,  even  though  they  are  externals, 
to  the  differentiation  of  the  state  university,  (a)  There  is  first 
and  foremost  coeducation,  which  always  lends  an  air  of  painful 
dutifulness  to  the  scene,  as  well  as  of  gentle  sentiment,  (b)  Then 
come  the  technical  disciplines  in  engineering  which  help  to  raise 
standards  of  hard  work  and  to  crucify  imagination,  (e)  Agri- 
culture leaves  the  door  open  and  lets  the  cold  air  in.  and  pre- 
senting a  cheese  or  some  other  real  thing  as  a  thesis  brings  pain 
to  the  metaphysicians,  (d)  So  long  as  religious  worship  is 
confused  with  religious  theories  we  shall  seldom  be  able  to  ad- 
minister peaceably  and  hence  profitably  church  or  chapel  in  the 
state  university.  This  is  deplorable,  but  the  loss  we  experience 
will  probably  soon  be  more  than  offset  l)y  the  work  whicli  the 
different  religious  bodies  through  our  lack  will  Ije  stimulated  to 
do  each  for  its  own.  (e)  The  emergence  of  compulsor\-  mili- 
tarv  drill  in  the  midst  of  a  presumptively  educational  institu- 
tion where  otherwise  everybody,  except  the  president,  does  pret- 
ty much  what  he  wants  to,  is  really  a  blessing  and  a  relief  to 
teacher  and  taught,  (f)  The  absence  of  a  tuition  fee.  such  a 
one  as  would  meet,  for  instance,  one-half  the  cost  of  educating 
a  student  undoubtedly  encourages  a  sentiment  which  lurks  in- 
articulate in  the  atmosphere  of  the  place,  to  the  effect  that  the 
student  has  conferred  a  favor  on  the  state  by  recognizing  the 
wisdom  of  its  provisions  and  may  therefore  expect  to  be  nur- 
tured, protected  .and  ultimately  aided  to  employment:  all  this, 
and  "My  father  is  a  taxpayer,"  and  'T  will  see  about  this'" 
comes  from  the  least  worthy,  while  the  best  are  asking  them- 
selves only :  "What  can  I  do  in  loyalty  and  love  to.  repay  my 
university  for  the  inestimable  gifts  she  has  lavished  upon  me?" 
These  observations  must  ever  press  home  upon  us  the  query 
whether  it  would  not  be  better,  whether  it  would  not  be  fairer 
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to  the  state  and  all  its  taxpayers,  whether  it  would  iKJt  be  bet- 
ter for  the  students  themselves — if  we  compelled  the.  few — the 
relatively  few,  wlio  avail  themselves  of  the  state's  provisions,  to 
pay  a  part,  e.  g.,  a  half  or  a  third  of  what  their  education  costs 
the  state.  An  ample  allowance  of  scholarships  might  then  be 
used  to  prevent  excellent  students  from  losing  through  lack  of 
means  the  benefits  of  an  education  they  deserve.  As  matters 
stand  now,  many  students  drift  into  the  university  merely  be- 
cause the  high  school  is  finished  and  this  seems  to  be  the  next 
thing.  Such  abuses  as  dropping  out  of  the  university  two  or 
three  weeks  after  registering  would  be  checked.  There  would 
be  less  floating  in  and  floating  out.  More  would  think  twice. 
At  any  rate  it  is  a  fact  that  lack  of  the  tuition  fee  conditions  to 
some  degree  the  peculiar  atmosphere  of  the  state  university. 

(g)  The  (juery  is  often  raised :  Is  it  or  is  it  not  true  that 
the  mass  of  the  students  in  a  state  university  show  less  spirit 
of  loyalty  to  their  institution  than  the  students  of  a  privately- 
endowed  university?  They  cheer  just  as  loudly  on  the  bleach- 
ers— but  that  arises  out  of  the  zest  to  win,  and  that  is  the  same 
eveiywhere.  It  is  my  experience  that  the  student  body  is  quite 
as  fervently  loyal  as  i  nthe  other  type  of  institution,  especially 
if  you  give  them  and  the  alumni  something  to  do.  Otherwise 
they  Avill  leave  the  university's  interests  sleepily  to  the  legisla- 
1ure  and  the  regents,  and  particularly  the  soggy  lower  half  will 
feel  no  more  ideal  and  i^atriotic  zeal  than  that  which  inspires 
the  hearts  of  our  citizens  at  the  sullen  progress  of  the  pork  bar- 
rel through  the  halls  of  Congress.  The  state  university  is  par- 
ticularly under  obligation  to  displace  in  the  student  mind  the 
query,  "What  can  I  get  out  of  my  uni\ersity?" — with  that  bet- 
ter one:  "What  can  I  do  for  my  university?"  The  state  uni- 
versity even  more  than  its  privately-endowed'counterpart  strict- 
ly demands  from  all  who  are  connected  with  it,  students,  teach- 
ers, graduates,  and  administrative  officers,  full  exercise  of  this 
spirit  of  unselfish  service.  This  is  no  fanciful  supplement; 
it  is  a  fundamental,  essential  constituent  of  the  education  the 
state  provides,  without  which  that  training  is  a  dry  and  hollow 
shell.  It  represents  the  attitude  which  a  right-minded  citizen 
must  bear  toward  his  country.  This  public  duty  of  the  stare 
university  constitutes  its  foremost  educative  value. 

(h)     The  peculiar  atmosphere  of  the  state  university  bears 
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with  it  by  general  consent  a  stronger  ingredient  of  respect  for 
and  sympathy  with  the  popular  interest  and  will. 

All  this  has  been  attained,  however,  without  direct  and 
immediate  application  of  the  power  of  the  public  will.  Wher- 
ever such  direct  application  in  the  form  of  legislative  inter- 
ference or  control  has  been  attempted,  the  result  has  scarcely 
ever  escaped  from  some  form  or  degree  of  disaster.  Politics 
as  represented  by  the  legislative  is  in  mood  and  manner  so  rad- 
ically estranged  from  education  and  research  as  represented 
l)y  the  university,  that  is,  the  voltage  is  so  different  that  the  two 
must  in  operation  be  firmly  differentiated  and  a  transformer 
introduced  between  them.  This  transformer  has  been  found  in 
the  form  of  a  commission  called  the  Board  of  Eegents,  and  the 
mechanism  has  been  mounted  and  used — on  the  whole — with 
most  beneficient  results. 

Anciently  the  government  of  the  college  as  handed  down 
to  us  from  English  tradition  was  vested  in  a  Board  of  Fellows 
in  wliose  hands  lay  undifferentiated  the  two  functions  of  teach- 
ing, and  of  holding  and  administering  the  property.  From  the 
very  beginning,  i.  e.,  in  the  organization  of  Harvard  College, 
American  usage  effected  a  differentiation  between  the  two  func- 
tions by  creating  a  corporation  known  as  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  Harvard  College,  and  over  against  it  a  faculty,  appoint- 
ed by  the  corporation,  but  charged  with  the  office  of  instruc- 
tion. The  relations  of  corporation  and  faculty  became  in  the 
tsate  universities  the  prototype  of  the  relations  of  regents  and 
faculty,  between  which  two  resides  the  president  as  automatic 
coupler,  alternately  squeezed  and  stretched,  or  in  more  violent 
collisions,  alternately  forced  up  into  dangerous  eminencee  and 
dragged  beneath  the  Avreck.  Fortunate  operation  of  the  univer- 
sity machinery  consists  in  a  proper  distribution  of  powers  and 
tasks  between  the  three  elements:    regents,  faculty,  president. 

In  the  last  analysis,  under  proper  organization,  the  Board 
of  Regents  undoubtedly  represents  outright  the  state  to  the  uni- 
versity; but  in  the  ordinary  case  and  under  normal  conditions 
the  Board  of  Eegents  represents  more  exactly  the  state  as  a  polit- 
ical body  to  the  university  as  a  mechanism  for  education  and  re- 
search. I  suppose  that  the  spiritual  university  as  set  down  in 
the  Xew  Jerusalem  will  have  no  Board  of  Eegents — and  for  that 
matter,   presumably   no   president.      Under   existing    mundane 
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conditions,  however,  it  is  plainly  essential  to  the  quietude  and 
effectiveness  of  the  imiversity  that  the  board  should  exist,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  forced  to  share  its  powers  with  another 
state  body  like  a  Board  of  Control. 

The  Board  of  Instruction  constitutes  the  second  element 
in  our  university  organization.  It  is  really  the  first,  and  for 
three  good  reasons:  (1)  the  other  two  were  historically  dif- 
ferentiated out  of  it;  (2)  instruction  and  nurture  are  the  cen- 
tral  purpose  of  the  instittuion;  (3)  the  duties  and  opportunities 
of  the  teachers  are  not  limited ;  the  board  of  instruction  naturally 
takes  over  such  functions  as  the  two  other  factors  of  the  or- 
ganization do  not  assume.  The  individual  professors  contin- 
ually perform  at  need  offices  not  "nominated  in  the  bond." 
They  are  not  employes  of  the  university,  but  members  of  it.  The 
right  attitude  of  service  in  the  manifold  demands  of  the  univer- 
sity cannot  be  obtained  or  expected  from  men  uncertain  of  their 
tenure;  neither  can  freedom  of  thought,  research  or  expression, 
especially  in  subjects  traversed  by  the  daily  thought  of  the  com- 
munity. Without  such  freedom  we  lost  the  full  value  of  the 
teachers  presence  among  us.  If  the  teacher  is  hampered,  whose 
ideas  does  he  teach?  Those  of  the  regents?  of  the  president? 
or  of  the  legislature?  But  science  does  not  follow  the  election 
returns.  Within  the  range  of  the  teacher's  special  equipment 
and  knowledge;  not  as  oracle  at  large  nor  as  bearing  an  arbitrary 
license,  but  in  the  name  of  his  science,  he  must  be  free  to  teach. 
Otherwise  the  university  is  an  imitation  and  a  sham.  We  can 
better  afford  to  be  patient  and  tolerate  a  considerable  degree 
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of  inefficiency  in  this  or  that  chair  than  incur  the  suspicion  of 
unseating  a  teacher  for  the  views  he  may  hold.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  two  things  that  must  be  said :  ( 1 )  inefficiency 
cannot  be  permanently  used  as  a  shield;  (3)  the  students  who 
are  seeking  instruction  have  some  rights.  In  proceeding  again.st 
a  professor  for  incopetency  no  step  should  be  taken  without  fit'l 
and  careful  conference  with  his  earnest  colleagues  in  the  faculty, 
preferably  in  a  body  as  well  as  individually.  The  professors 
themselves  above  all  others  should  be  vitally  interested  in  help- 
ing establish  the  standards  of  their  profession  by  aiding  in  the 
excision  from  the  teaching  staff  of  dry  rot,  incompetence,  in- 
difference, and  misfits. 
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The  third  chief  factor  in  ihc  university  organization  is  the 
])residenc.v.  This  office  is  not  to  be  viewed  either  as  the  resi- 
dence of  power  or  the  fountain  of  educational  policy.  As  cor- 
rectly viewed  it  is  set  in  the  center  of  the  university,  not  at  its 
top,  and  is  set  there  as  an  integrating  force  and  a  regulator.  It 
holds  equal  relations  to  students,  faculty,  and  regents,  and  main- 
tains by  natural  right  a  membership  in  each  of  the  three  bodies. 
An  as  integrator  it  seeks  to  draw  together  into  unity  the  various 
elements  which  should  compose  the  university.  As  a  regulator 
it  seeks  to  distribute  work  and  weight  according  to  the  law  and 
the  equities,  giving  "to  each  his  portion  of  meat  in  due  season." 
The  president  is  not  only  a  universal  coupler,  but  a  universal, 
luffer. 

A  high  degree  of  elasticity  and  particularly  of  resiliency  a 
university  president  must  surely  jDOssess,  and  on  the  whole  thi>: 
is  more  essential  than  a  teeming  force  of  initiative.  Hard  rub- 
ber is  perhaps  more  nearly  the  emblem  of  the  office  than  steam, 
Init  it  is  not  safe  utterly  to  omit  the  bat.  The  incumbent  of  the 
office  must  command  versatility  of  talents,  catholicity  of  sympa- 
thy, and  sympathy,  and  patience,  but  the  greatest  of  these  is 
patience;  in  addition  hereto  the  state  university  president  must. 
possess  a  high  degree  of  public-mindedness,  wide  democratic? 
charity  for  people  and  things  just  as  they  come,  a  certain  hardi- 
ness of  temperament,  and  considerable  thickness  of  skin.  There 
are  many  who  lay  great  stress  upon  tact  and  caution  and  the  wis- 
dom of  the  serpent,  and  surely  all  these  things  must  be  done  and 
not  left  wholly  undone,  but  it  is  possible  our  experiences  have 
already  made  some  of  us  so  diplomatically  tactful  of  act  that 
we  cannot  be  discerned  as  to  whether  we  are  going  or  coming, 
and  so  cautiously  wise  of  utterance  that  we  stutter. 

The  environing  atmosphere  of  the  state  university  is  un- 
mistakably that  of  public  work  and  public  duty.  We  do  not 
deplore  the  existencee  of  the  privately-endowed  institutions;  oh 
the  contrary  they  help  carry  a  burden  of  numbers  which  would 
otherwise  be  intolerable;  they  have  a  certain  freedom  which  the 
."•tate  university  has  not  in  dealing  with  sensitive  subjects  like 
current  politics,  social  economics,  religious  authority  and  re- 
^ 'igious  worship;  though  ultimately  responsible  to  the  public  and 
public  opinion,  they  have  undoubtedly  a  certain  advantage  at 
times  in  not  being  obliged  to  hurry  quite  as  much  in  making 
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the  necessary  adjustments.  The  professor  in  a  state  university 
knows  that  he  is  more  likely  to  be  held  responsible  for  what  he 
leaches.  He,  when  he  teaches,  is  "more  out  in  the  open.''  What 
he  says  has  more  directly  the  ear  of  the  public,  even  when  he 
says  it  in  his  lecture-room.  This  intrusion  upon  the  traditional 
semi-privacy  of  the  classroom,  and  upon  the  teacher's  special 
and  confidential  relation  to  his  disciples  is  highly  irritating  to 
some  teachers  always,  and  to  all  teachers  trying  and  disagree- 
able sometimes,  but  the  compensation  is  abundant.  You  feel 
you  are  a  part  of  the  great  scheme  of  things — held  responsible — 
to  be  sure;  subjected  to  the  criticism  of  prejudice,  yes  frequent- 
ly; attacked  by  the  "interests,"  which  would  greatly  like  to 
throttle  the  university;  victim  of  misunderstanding,  and  mis- 
quotations, yes  all  of  this,  good  measure  and  shaken  down ;  but 
not  labeled  innocuous  or  out  of  competition;  not  the  quiet  life 
of  pleasant  studies  and  contemplations  from  a  college  Vi'indow — 
at  least  as  representing  the  typical  habit  of  the  state  university 
professor — but  you  are  set  in  a  place  where  you  can  help  and 
where  you  are  expected  to  help,  and  where  3'our  action  will  be 
misunderstood,  if  you  do  not  take  hold  and  help,  generously 
and  at  large.  The  American  state  university,  brought  into  being 
by  a  people's  need,  opens  the  straightest  roadway  to  the  people's 
service. 

The  Ciiairmax.  In  building  this  program  it  was  thought 
by  those  responsible  for  it  that  Professor  Schofield,  of  Harvard 
University  would  speak  at  this  time  on  "The  International  In- 
stitute," making  that  a  connecting  link  between  this  paper  and 
the  very  explicit,  definite  and  candid  statement  of  the  purposes 
and  operations  of  the  state  university  by  President  Wheeler. 
Unfortunately,  Professor  Schofield  is  not  here,  but  what  he 
would  have  had  to  say  this  afternoon  appears  in  the  jSTovember 
number  of  the  Educational  Eeview,  so  we  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  reading  it  there,  and  we  are  very  glad  after  this  presentation 
by  one  so  qualified  to  speak  of  the  universities  of  America  to 
hear  from  those  who  represent  the  British  Mission.  We  are 
very  glad  indeed  to  have  them  with  us,  and  I  am  supplementing 
their  welcome  by  President  Wheeler ;  they  are  being  welcomed 
at  this  time  by  the  most  representative  educational  body  in  th3 
United  States.  I  do  not  mean  representative  in  types  and  per- 
sonality, I  mean  geographically,  because  nearly  every  state  iu 
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the  Union,  forty  to  be  exact  is  represent  here.  The  New  Eng- 
land states  of  N'ew  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut,  and  the  eastern  states  of  Maryland,  Delaware,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  are  without  representation  in  this 
body;  so  I  believe  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  geographi- 
cally considered  this  is  perhaps  the  most  representative  educa- 
tional body  in  this  country,  and  we  are  glad  to  welcome  you  a=! 
participants  in  this  meeting,  and  I  now  have  the  honor  in  be- 
half of  the  members  of  this  body  in  calling  upon  Sir  Henry 
Miers,  Vice-Cliancellor  of  the  University  of  Manchester,  to  ad- 
dress us.     (Applause.) 

Sir  Henry  Miers.  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 
I  was  not  aware  I  would  be  called  upon  first,  but  I  have  only  -i 
very  few  minutes  at  my  disposal,  because  I  am  called  away  on 
another  engagements.  I  would  like  to  say  this,  however,  we 
have  appreciated  enormously  the  opportunities  we  have  had  to 
visit  some  of  the  state  universities,  and  we  are  looking  forward 
with  the  greatest  anticipation  of  visiting  some  more.  I  am 
speaking  for  myself,  and  I  trust  for  the  other  members  of  the 
Mission. 

I  was  somewhat  ignorant  of  the  constitution,  history  and 
the  nature  of  the  state  university  until  I  came  over  here,  and  I 
think  that  is  true  of  the  other  members  also,  as  they  are  very 
little  understood  in  Great  Britain.  There  is  no  convenient 
treatise  in  Great  Britain  which  gives  that  information,  and  it 
is  only  by  visits  that  we  have  been  able  to  understand  something 
of  the  magnitude  and  the  operation  of  these  universities  and 
the  extent  to  which  their  powers  and  future  are  growing.  The 
thought  that  occurred  to  me  was,  what  limit  is  to  be  set  on  the 
actual  size  of  the  university?  It  seems  to  me  that  since  now 
there  are  six,  eight,  and  ten  thousand  students,  that  the  number 
might  grow  into  forty  or  fifty  thousand.  Has  any  one  thought 
of  the  difficulty  that  might  be  encountered  in  the  future  of  ad- 
ministering a  university  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  students?  I 
am  just  asking  that,  if  any  provision  has  been  made  for  the  ul- 
timate growth  of  universities  of  eight  to  ten  thousand  students, 
and  the  time  may  come  when  they  may  contain  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  students.  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  has  thought  of 
the  limit  of  their  ultimate  growth. 
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I  would  suggest  by  way  of  giving  us  information,  that  all 
the  state  universities  should  send  their  catalogues  and  such  intel- 
ligence as  would  be  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  foreigner  to  the 
universities  of  Great  Britain.  I  think  we  should  have  on  our 
tables  before  our  eyes  the  enormous  importance  of  these  uni- 
versities. I  would  like  to  point  out  there  is  not  so  much  to  be 
surprised  at  in  the  state  university  except  that  our  civic  univer- 
sities are  not  under  state  control.  They  are  extraordinarily  like 
th6  state  universities  in  their  history;  they  become  universities 
from  colleges,  they  govern  their  councils  like  the  regents,  they 
;jhape  themselves  to  local  conditions.  The  University  of  Shef- 
field is  devoted  to  steel  and  chemistry,  and  the  University  of 
Leeds  to  some  considerable  extent  to  the  study  of  woolens.  We 
do  possess  the  institutions  of  technology,  the  chief  point  in 
which  we  differ  from  yours  is  in  magnitude.  I  believe  we  have 
a  great  growth  before  us  in  the  future. 

In  the  matter  of  coeducation  and  sectarian  privileges,  in 
all  the  respects  that  has  been  mentioned  the  universities  of  Great 
Britain  correspond  very  closely  to  the  state  universities  here. 
I  am  not  speaking  strictly  on  the  paper  I  heard. 

I  would  like  to  mention  before  I  have  to  go  that  when  it 
comes  to  this  question  of  exchange,  I  think  we  should  be  pre- 
pared for  immediate  action,  not  only  what  is  to  happen  in  times 
of  peace,  but  during  the  period  of  demobilization.  I  have  in  my 
hands  a  letter  received  in  the  last  half  hour  asking  if  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  universities  to  welcome  Americans  serving  in 
Europe  on  their  way  back  to  America,  and  in  view  of  the  in- 
creased numbers  if  they  could  not  make  use  of  the  American 
teachers  that  will  be  on  their  way  back.  I  think  that  suggestion 
is  well  worth  our  while  to  consider  when  we  get  home. 

We  are  extremely  anxious  in  Great  Britain  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  our  universities,  and  the  time  is  coming  when 
we  shall  be  able  to  cooperate  much  more  largely  than  in  the  past. 
We  wish  to  maintain  our  standards.  Most  of  our  universities 
have  started  this  new  trend  of  philosophy  which  will  help  us  to 
maintain  a  new  type  of  scholars,  advanced  suggestion  and  re- 
search, which  will  attract  the  American  student,  and  if  he  de- 
sires to  grow  give  him  something  closely  resembling  a  standard 
in  any  form  or  trend  of  philosophy  which  exists  in  our  uni- 
versities. 
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We  have  before  ns  some  problems  after  the  war  comes  to 
a  conclusion.  We  feel  we  have  to  develop  departments  of  schools 
for  social  science  and  social  work,  and  all  universities  of  Great 
Britain  feel  that  that  should  be  touched  upon,  and  also  enlarge 
our  extension  system  so  as  to  take  to  the  workers  what  they  can- 
not come  to  us  for,  namely,  higher  education,  providing  them 
university  teachers,  and  above  all  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
workers,  not  only  give  the  workers  something  that  is  good  for 
them,  but  we  should  in  other  ways  help  them  to  get  the  particu- 
lar education  which  they  desire  and  the  highest  stanihirds  in 
the  best  possible  w^ay. 

I  think  we  have  much  to  learn  from  you  in  professional 
work.  We  ought  to  do  more  intellectual  medical  training  than 
is  done  at  the  present  time;  I  think  my  colleagues  agree  with 
me  on  that,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  the  backward  sutdents  who 
wish  to  enter  universities  to  provide  easier  methods  of  access  to 
them  and  also  more  specialized  courses  in  the  subjects  they  wish 
to  study. 

I  am  afraid  my  remarks  have  been  very  fragmentary.  I 
leave  for  another  engagement,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
contribute  something  more  useful  than  I  have  been  able  to  do. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman.  This  cooperation  between  the  Ameri- 
can universities  and  the  British  and  French  universities,  I  think 
all  of  us  here  in  this  country,  are  anxious  to  encourage.  For  at 
least  twenty-five  years  prior  to  1914,  I  think  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  most  of  our  scholars  going  abroad  to  study  went  to 
the  German  universities.  Perhaps  the  German  universities 
themselves  were  responsible  for  that  fact;  by  subtle  means  of 
various  sorts  they  made  their  invitations  impressive.  I  recall  in 
1909  I  happened  to  be  in  Berlin  when  President  Wheeler  was 
the  Eoosevelt  professor,  and  J  remember,  the  expressions  of 
reciprocal  good  will  which  passed  that  day  between  him  and  tlie 
Kaiser.  (Laughter.)  The  Kaiser  will  never  have  that  privi- 
lege again.  Professor  Wheeler,  and  our  students,  instead  of  going 
to  Germany  in  the  years  to  come  will  go  to  Great  Britain,  pec- 
haps  to  France.  AVe  are  anxious  to  divert  this  tide  of  student 
migration  from  this  country  from  Germany — I  do  not  think  that 
will  require  very  much  effort — to  France  and  Great  Britain,  and 
we  should  like  you  who  are  with  us  to-day  from  the  British 
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universities  tell  us  what  would  be  necessary  from  your  point  of 
view  to  make  it  possible  to  cooperate  in  the  exchange  of  profes- 
sors aiul  students.  You  will  read  in  our  proceedings  of  this 
morning  a  full  statement  of  the  plan  that  this  association  has 
had  in  mind  for  the  consummation  of  our  public  educational 
system  in  this  country  in  the  Xational  University  at  Washing- 
ton, which  we  hope  will  offer  attractions  to  students  from  Great 
Britain  and  France  that  will  appeal  to  them  as  attractively  an 
your  peculiar  opportunities  will  appeal  to  us,  and  with  this  in 
mind  I  think  it  is  proper  to  call  upon  the  representative  of  the 
great  University  of  Dublin,  Dr.  John  Joly,  Professor  of  Geology 
and  Mineralogy,  Trinity  College,  Dublin.     (Applause.) 

Dr.  John  Joly.  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I 
Avould  like  to  say  first  of  all,  we  owe  a  de^bt  to  Professor  Wheeler 
for  his  valuable  paper.  It  will  help  us  to  understand  the  posi- 
tion and  function  of  the  state  university  in  America.  Our  ec- 
periences  of  state  universities  so  far  has  been  limited.  We 
have  only  visited  [wo  slate  universities,  that  of  Illinois  and  that 
of  Michigan,  whereas  we  have  seen  a  great  many  of  the  privately- 
endoAved  universities,  but  we  have  only  seen  these  two  publicly- 
endowed  universities,  these  two  state  universities. 

Perhaps  I  may  say  briefly  what  impression  has  been  left  on 
my  mind  in  general  by  what  we  have  seen  of  American  univer- 
sity methods,  and  this  applies  perhaps  to  endowed  universities 
as  much  as  to  state  universities.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
things  undoubtedly  is  the  extraordinary  wealth  of  equipment, 
including  in  the  term  equipment  buildings  and  outfit  of  every 
kind  that  far  transcends  anything  existing  in  our  country,  I  can 
s-afely  say  that.  We  have  technological  instittuions  like  that  at 
Manchester,  but  nothing  to  compare  with  the  magnificently 
equipped  laboratories  and  the  magnificently  equipped  engineer- 
ing schools  where  you  have  separate  departments  for  civil  and 
mechanical  engineering,  electricity  and  hydraulics,  divided  up 
into  separate  departments  for  students.  We  have  not  anything 
like  that  on  our  side  of  the  water. 

Another  point  which  naturally  is  connected  with  that  is 
the  richness  in  vocational  instruction.  As  a  rule  the  old  univer- 
sitie.g  mainly  direct  their  attention  to  training  the  intellect.  I 
think  I  am  safe  to  say  that,  too,  train  the  intellect  rather  than 
impart  the  information.   Accordingly  they  insist  upon  a  certain 
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rigid  system  of  study,  either  by  examinations  or  by  actually  im- 
parting instruction  to  the  pupils,  they  insist  upon  certain  study 
by  the  pupil  such  as  will  train  his  intellect  rather  than  furnish 
him  with  information.  For  instance  we  hold,  I  believe  almost 
universally,  that  certain  mathematical  training  and  linguistic 
study  is  imposed  on  everybody  that  is  to  leave  the  university 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Liberal  Arts.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  quite  so  much  insisted  upon  in  your  institutions; 
the  subjects  are  to  a  greater  extent  elective. 

Now,  there  is  one  point  more  especially  that  I  would  like  to 
refer  to  and  that  is  the  absence  of  honor  courses  in  those  univer- 
sities which  we  have  visited.  In  Ireland  and  in  England 
there  is  always  running  side  by  side  with  the  pass  courses 
the  honor  courses,  and  these  honor  courses  cover  any  study  taken 
by  the  students.  For  instance,  if  a  man  enters  the  University 
of  Dublin  who  is  especially  good  in  mathematics,  instead  of 
taking  the  regular  course,  which  would  be  quite  elementary  to 
him,  he  puts  himself  down  for  honor  courses,  and  he  is  then 
and  there  handed  over  to  different  teachers  and  placed  on  a 
higher  level  and  he  is  kept  there,  and  runs  no  risk  of  being  re- 
tarded by  the  lesser  ability  of  some  of  his  contemporaries.  That 
is  really  a  very  important  part,  and  I  find  it,  upon  conversation 
with  some  of  you  gentlemen  that  you  are  very  much  of  the  same 
mind.  That  is  somewhat  of  a  deficiency  in  your  educational  in- 
stitutions. You  will,  of  course,  take  my  criticism  in  the  most 
friendly  way. 

Now,  there  is  another  thing  I  would  like  to  say  and  ij^di 
was  touched  upon  by  President  Wheeler  in  his  talk  on  the  state 
universities.  You  cannot  standardize  universities;  you  can 
standardize  ships,  and  build  them  by  thousands,  but  I  think 
universities  should  not  be  standardized.  I  think  it  is  better  for 
universities  to  have  local  character  and  vary  here  and  there. 

When  we  were  discusising  what  high  degree  should  be  con- 
ferred upon  a  student  coming  from  this  side  of  the  water  the 
objection  was  made  by  some  of  the  speakers — are  you  going  to 
call  them  all  Ph.  D's,  an  ordinary  standard  for  universities  like 
London,  Oxford,  Dublin  and  Glasgow?  That  has  no  character. 
There  is  something  really  to  be  said  for  the  absence  of  standards, 
and  for  merging  these  universities  according  to  a  common  typo. 
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Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  constituted  alike,  but  look  how  dif- 
ferent is  the  atmosphere.  One  appeals  to  one  side,  and  the  other 
appeals  to  another.  If  I  may  express  it  in  this  way,  I  would  say 
ihat  Cambridge  appeals  to  the  sciences  and  Oxford  to  the  hu- 
manities, and  my  learned  friends  can  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  in  many  respects  it  seems  clear  to 
us  after  our  experiences  so  far,  that  there  are  many  points  in 
which  our  students  can  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  and 
teachings  of  your  universities,  both  state  and  endowed  univer- 
sities. In  my  own  subject  of  civil  engineering  in  my  college 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  we  cannot  command  the  resource? 
that  you  do,  or  rather  we  do  not,  and  students  from  our  country 
might  with  great  advantage  come  over  here  and  take  a  year  or 
perhaps  more  in  some  of  your  great  universities.  That  applies 
to  mechanics,  electrical  and  engineering,  and  kindred  subjects; 
Ave  neither  have  the  natural  advantages  nor  the  college  ad- 
vantages in  teaching  those  subjects.  In  dentistry  you  stand 
above  every  other  country,  and  in  certain  branches  of  surgery  my 
medical  friends  tell  me  you  are  away  ahead,  so  I  think  that  l^o 
far  as  our  Mission  is  concerned,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  that 
in  those  subjects  you  stand  before  us. 

With  regard  to  moving  students  from  east  to  west,  of  course 
it  would  be  for  you  to  consider  how  far  you  could  move  your 
s^tudents  from  west  to  east.  Eeally,  the  object  of  tliis  Mission  is 
to  try  to  bring  about  an  exodus  of  students  in  the  two  directions. 
"We  want  our  students,  whether  undergraduates  or  graduates,  to 
come  over  here  and  we  want  your  students  to  come  over  to  us, 
and  that  is  the  beginning  and  end,  as  I  take  it,  of  this  Mission. 
For  that  we  are  here  and  of  course  you  see  at  once  the  abject. 
The  object  is  to  preserve  the  present  friendly  relations  between 
the  two  great  countries  after  you  and  I  have  disappeared,  and  it 
can  be  done  by  appealing  to  the  young.  If  all  the  state  univer- 
sities in  this  country  help  us  in  the  matter  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther difficult}',  they  will  come  in  large  numbers.  Sir  Henry 
Jones,  my  colleague,  was  talking  on  the  subject,  and  he  made  th.^ 
statement  that  if  one  student  came  from  each  of  3'our  state  uni- 
versities look  how  much  would  be  gained.  He  would  be  gladly 
received  in  England ;  the  only  danger  is,  he  might  be  spoiled. 
In   Dublin  he  would  find   himself  surrounded  bv  friends  and 
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everything  done  to  carry  forward  his  education,  and  1  hope, 
gentlemen,  we  will  have  your  assistance  in  carrying  it  out.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Chairman.  Last  night  we  were  deprived  of  the  priv- 
ilege of  having  the  lady  members  of  this  Mission  with  us;  they 
are  here  to-day,  and  I  take  the  liberty  and  have  the  honor  to 
call  upon  Miss  Caroline  Spurgeon,  Professor  of  English  Litera- 
ture, Bedford  College,  LTniversity  of  London.     (Applause.) 

j\Iiss  Caroline  Spurgeon.  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen :  I  fear  I  have  no  considered  thought  worth  laying 
before  such  a  meeting  as  this.  I  had  no  thought  of  speaking  when 
I  came,  and  that  is  more  especially  the  case  because  wo  have 
come  as  a  Mission,  as  you  know,  not  to  impart  information  but 
to  learn,  and  we  are  learning  all  the  time.  We  have  come  not 
with  any  definite  trend  or  propaganda,  but  in  order  to  see  for 
ourselves  and  study  as  far  as  we  best  can  your  great  universi- 
ties and  talk  with  your  teachers  and  to  discuss  problems  and 
questions  bearing  more  particularly  on  this  question  that  Dr. 
Joly  has  touched  upon,  the  exchange  of  students.  They  have 
been  extraordinarily  fruitful;  in  fact  the  impressions  have  been 
so  many  and  various  that  it  would  take  me  quite  a  month  to  be 
able  to  gather  them  together  and  coordinate  them  to  produce 
anything  that  would  be  worth  listening  to  in  regard  to  what  I 
have  learned.  \Yhat  one  learns  in  such  a  paper  as  that  on  the 
state  university,  and  to  coordinate  what  we  had  begixn  to  per- 
ceive by  degrees. 

Dr.  Joly  has  said  that  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  our  Mis- 
sion— it  has  many  objects,  I  think  myself — ^but  one  of  the  chief 
objects  is  to  try  to  facilitate  this  interchange  of  students.  We 
want  the  young  men  and  young  women  of  this  country  and  our 
country  to  get  to  know  each  other,  to  come  into  relationship,  and 
I  would  look  upon  it,  if  we  can  bring  this  about,  as  something 
like  starting  the  roots  of  a  great  tree  of  friendship,  and  that 
each  of  these  friendships  of  the  people  who  come  over  here  and 
form  associations  being  as  a  fibre  of  the  root  of  the  whole  which 
will  make  it  impossible  ever  afterwards  to  uproot  that  friend- 
ship. (Applause.)  If  we  have  these  continuous  threads  started 
going  backwards  and  forwards  leaving  happy  memories  and 
friendships,  bringing  those  over  on  either  side,  I  can  conceive 
of  nothing  more  valuable  for  the  future  and  the  peace  of  the 
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world ;  not  only  for  the  peace  but  for  the  happiness  of  the  world, 
because  it  will  enlarge  interests  and  vision  on  either  side. 

I  can  judge  best,  of  course,  what  it  might  do  for  English 
women.  You  know  English  men  have  had  more  chance  to  travel 
and  have  gone  abroad  more  generally  because  of  their  profes- 
sions, but  the  great  mass  of  English  women  of  the  middle  class 
have  not  had  that  opportunity,  and  I  think  it  would  be  inval- 
uable for  a  woman  teacher  who,  for  example,  has  to  spend  mosf, 
of  her  time  in  some  small  town  in  England  to  come  here  for  a 
year  to  enjoy  the  larger  vision  and  larger  spaces  and  form  friend- 
ships and  associations,  which  can  be  strengthened  by  American 
students  coming  over  to  our  country.  I  see  an  endless  vista  of 
such  opportunities,  and  what  effect  it  would  iiave  on  the  social 
life  in  both  countries,  because  women  are  a  great  factor  in  the 
social  life  of  the  country. 

Xow,  there  are  certain  problems  that  are  especially  rais:;d 
in  regard  to  women;  at  any  rate,  more  accentuated,  and  Br. 
Joly  was  speaking  of  that  in  his  remarks  about  the  undergradu- 
ate student  coming  over.  As  regards  women,  I  think  we  have 
practically  come  to  the  conclusion  that  except  in  very  rare  cases 
it  would  be  very  much  better  for  women  to  come  over  here,  and 
for  your  girls  and  women  to  come  over  there  after  taking  their 
degrees  in  their  own  country,  and  it  would  be  more  comfortable 
in  every  way,  and  I  think  your  teachers  as  a  whole  agree  with 
us  in  that  view. 

There  is  also  a  rather  special  problem  of  women  in  our 
countr}'  and  future  students  coming  over  from  here  in  the  honor 
degrees  of  which  Dr.  Joly  has  been  speaking.  Our  problem  is 
rather  different  from  yours,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  As  far  as  T 
can  tell,  it  is  very  much  more  usual  for  the  .young  woman  in 
America  to  go  to  college  than  with  us.  I  believe  you  have  very 
many  more  girls  in  college  in  proportion  to  the  population  than 
we  have,- 1  think  it  is  more  the  fashion  to  go  to  college  with  you. 
That  is,  I  think  women  go  to  college  principally  there  because 
they  have  to  have  a  profession,  they  want  to  teach — it  has  usually 
been  so  before  the  war,  but  that  will  be  changed  now — or  they 
have  gone  because  they  have  been  very  strongly  called  by  scholar- 
ship; they  have  been  looked  upon  to  some  extent  as  cranks  by 
their  families,  they  are  peculiar,  they  have  even  gone  with  a  very 
great  tussle,  and  have  had  verv  great  difficulties  to  overcome. 
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The  girl  from  the  fashionable  or  rich  family  does  not  go  as  x 
matter  of  course  to  college,  and  I  do  gather  she  does  go  more 
naturally  in  America.  The  result  is  this,  that  the  women  who 
go  to  college  in  England  are  as  a  rule  pretty  serious,  they  mean 
business,  and  therefore  they  nearly  always  go  for  an  honor  de- 
gree. In  Cambridge  no  woman  is  allowed  to  go  to  college  unless 
she  reads  for  an  honor  degree,  but  in  Oxford,  that  is  not  true, 
hue  about  only  one  woman  in  one  hundred  has  not  an  honor 
degree.  That  accentuates  the  fact  that  interchange  with  Amer- 
ican students  would  be  very  much  more  profitable  after  the 
American  girl  has  finished  her  degree  work  here.  It  is  doubt- 
ful as  to  whether  she  would  be  willing  to  read  for  an  honor  de- 
gree in  our  country.  That  will  have  to  be  shown,  whether  we 
can  offer  anything  especially  attractive  for  one  or  two  years 
work,  as  things  are  at  the  present  time,  that  is  a  special  probleni. 

Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  have  anything  that  will  be  of 
interest  to  tell  you  at  this  stage.  I  see  that  the  Mission  was 
down  to  speak  on  educational  problems  in  Great  Britain  during 
the  war,  and  I  feel  that  is  far  too  large  a  subject  for  me  to  at- 
tempt to  enter  upon  without  considerable  thought  beforehand, 
and  then  I  don't  know  whether  I  could  offer  anything  of  worth 
upon  it. 

Our  two  great  problems  in  the  near  future,  as  Sir  Henry 
fliers  has  indicated,  the  question  of  enlarging  the  field  of  uni- 
versity studies,  is  a  question  that  is  much  more  important  in 
England  now  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  University  educa- 
tion in  England  has  been  essentially  aristocratic,  it  has  been 
kept  for  the  few,  and  that  must  be  done  away  with,  and  that  is 
being  done  away  with.     (Applause.) 

I  go  back  with  a  burning  desire  to  try  to  help  in  that  ten- 
dency toward  democracy  in  university  studies  very  much 
strengthened  by  the  work  I  have  seen  here;  it  has  been  done 
away  with,  by  the  wonderful  work  that  has  been  started  in  the 
last  few  years  in  England  by  the  Workers'  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, for  the  advanced  university  study  on  purely  cultural 
lines,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  documents  that  has  been 
issued  on  educational  matters  was  the  manifesto  of  the  Workers 
Educational  Association,  that  they  particularly  desired  their 
studies  should  not  be  vocational,  or  directed  to  any  directly  utili- 
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tarian  end,  but  they  should  be  for  the  training  of  the  mind  and 
be  kept  as  far  as  possible  on  that  line,  and  they  are  doing  extra- 
ordinarily good  work  in  the  three  and  four-year  courses.  I  have 
had  myself  small  classes  going  on  in  their  fourth  year  to  get 
their  university  diploma  and  work  with  a  special  lecturer,  doing 
some  honor  work  and  research  work,  and  I  had  one  year  six  of 
those  workers,  three  men  and  three  women;  the  men  were  ar- 
tisans, too,  printers,  compositors,  and  they  were  the  very  best 
students  I  ever  had;  they  had  been  working  for  four  years  in 
English  literature,  they  had  carried  the  work  to  a  very 
high  point,  and  they  had  come  to  know  what  real  scholarly  work 
was;  that  was  carried  on  during  their  working  hours.  That  is 
going  on  in  England,  and  that  is  one  problem  we  have  to  deal 
with,  to  get  at  the  larger  number  of  students  to  answer  that  de- 
mand; and  the  other  will  be  the  question  of  subjects  iil  the  uni- 
versity, and  that  is  beginning  because  we  are  starting  in  nearly 
every  university  courses  on  social  science,  applied  science  of 
various  kinds  which  we  have  not  had  in  English  universities  be- 
fore. But  I  don't  know  whether  we  shall  carry  it  as  far  as  you 
are  carrying  it  here.    That  is  a  very  interesting  question. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  else  to  offer  that  will  be  of 
value  in  this  meeting.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman^.  May  I  now  have  the  privilege  of  calling 
on  Miss  Eose  Sidgwick,  lecturer  on  Ancient  Historj',  University 
of  Birmingham,  for  a  few  remarks? 

Miss  Eose  Sidgwick.  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men :  I  think  possibly  the  best  thing  I  can  do,  in  what  I  feel 
ought  to  be  a  very  few  minutes,  is  to  try  to  put  into  a  few  words 
some  of  the  most  vivid  impressions  that  have  been  made  upon 
us  in  our  record  voyage  through  American  universities,  and  in 
laying  before  you  how  they  struck  u&  We  shall  be  able  to  get 
some  further  hints  from  you  both  as  to  the  correctness  of  our 
interpretation  and  the  promise  of  this  closer  intercourse  to  pro- 
mote which  we  are  here.  I  will  not  speak  of  the  objects  of  the 
Mission,  but  confine  myself  to  this  point. 

I  think,  especially  in  the  state  universities,  though  I  believe 
I  have  only  seen  one,  we  are  struck  by  the  extraordinary  atten- 
tion paid  to  what  we  call  social  education ;  at  least  we  are  struck 
by  certain  external  characteristics  which  we  interpret  in  this  way. 
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We  see  over  here  you  give  your  .students  an  amount  of  space, 
an  amount  of  actual  ground  and  splendid  buildings  which  is 
ouite  unheard  of  and  unthought  of  in  England.  We  have  been 
in  one  college  where  the  allowance  of  land  was  one  acre  to  each 
student.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  universal,  but  it  is 
quite  easy  to  remember.  At  nny  rate,  you  put  into  practical 
shape  a  principle  we  have  always  professed,  that  young  people 
require  space  and  striking  buildings,  that  they  want  light  and 
air  and  grass  and  trees.    We  need  it,  but  you  do  it. 

When  we  see  these  magnificent  buildings  and  the  extent  of 
them,  and  when  we  see  the  amount  of  care  that  is  taken  about 
residential  life  and  so  on,  we  are  driven  to  ask  ourselves  what 
it  means.- 

You  value,  as  we  have  done  in  the  past  the  training  of  the 
young  person  as  a  member  of  society;  possibly  a'ou  put  that  first, 
I  do  not  know  about  that.  That  is  the  thing  that  particularly 
strikes  us,  and  certainly  the  young  people  who  go  through  these 
institutions  spending  four  or  five  of  the  most  impressionable 
years  of  their  lives  there  must  have  such  a  training  as  they  can- 
not get  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

We  have  even  in  our  universities,  I  say  even,  that  natural 
mixture  of  the  sexes  which  must  be  an  essential  part  of  social 
training;  at  least,  we  so  believe  in  o^r  most  modern  universities 
at  home.  If  that  is  so,  it  makes  interchange  so  much  easier 
because  I  have  only  to  describe  to  students  at  home  the  sort_  of 
life  that  they  would  lead  here  that  they  would  come  across  in 
hundreds,  especially  the  women.     (Laughter.^ 

I  can  imagine  the  feeling  of  .young  people  coming  from  thit 
part  of  the  world  to  the  University  of  Birmingham,  for  instance; 
af !;er  they  have  had  time  to  adjust  themselves,  it  is  not  so  bad_ 
but  the  first  impression  on  their  senses  would  be  a  deplorable 
one,  there  is  no  use  denying  it. 

The  question  was  put  to  me  in  a  meeting  a  little  while  ago 
and  I  was  asked  for  a  frank  answer.  It  was  about  as  follows: 
We  know  all  about  your  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  we  knoAV 
what  our  young  people  would  get  there  and  about  certain  oh 
stacles  placed  in  their  way  which  they  would  have  to  overcome 
liut  what  about  your  new  universities,  is  there  anything  then 
that  they  can  really  profit  by?     I  think  the  trust  shown  by  the 
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candor  of  that  question  was  really  a  compliment.  The  first  ob- 
vious answer  is,  they  can,  principally  in  technological  subjects 
of  the  best  kind  that  is  given  in  England ;  that  is  true  of  my  own 
university  of  Birmingham,  perhaps  more  so  than  in  the  longei 
established  colleges.  But  I  must  admit  that  I  hold  with  Mi;3 
Spurgeon  and  I  belie^'e  the  other  members  of  the  Mission  also 
that  aftex  the  war  there  is  likely  to  be  a  very  large  increase  in 
technological  training  in  Ilnglish  universities.  The  only  pro- 
fessional training  as  a  definite  outcome  of  the  war  is  the  training 
already  alluded  to,  that  of  social  workers,  and  that  is  not  really 
technological,  and  I  do  not  personally  see  any  signs  of  a  great 
increase.  Of  course,  if  American  students  made  the  demand  for 
British  instruction,  they  would  have  to  be  met,  and  I  think  they 
should,  but  I  do  think  within  certain  limits  our  universities  have 
something  to  offer  your  students.  I  speak  about  that,  because  I 
belong  to  one,  and  further  because  as  Sir  Henry  Miers  suggest- 
ed, those  of  us  who  belong  to  new  universities  feel  a  liking  foi 
your  state  universities  because  they  are  very  similar.  We  do 
not  for  the  moment  claim  we  could  give  a  student  skilled  in  some 
certain  subject  the  higher  instruction  they  would  wish  of  the 
best  kind,  but  we  can  give  it  in  some  subjects.  We  are  not  well 
enough  equipped  to  provide  the  best  kind  of  training  all  around, 
we  are  not  full  universities  in  that  sense,  but  if  a  student  should 
come  seeking  instruction  in  certain  branches  I  think  he  could 
get  something  well  worth  having,  and  certain  departments  I 
could  name  in  my  university,  even  after  what  I  have  seen  hero 
I  would  with  confidence  invite  the  graduate  to  come,  and  I  think 
other  universities  would  have  other  departments  in  which  some 
good  teaching  could  be  given.  At  any  rate,  even  impressed  as 
we  are  with  what  we  have  seen  here,  we  do  none  the  less  cordial- 
ly invite  your  young  people  to  come  to  the  other  side  and  see 
what  we  have  to  give  them.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman.  The  Eeverend  Edward  Mewburn  Walker 
is  the  remaining  member  of  the  Commission  now  present  wlio 
has  not  spoken  this  afternoon,  and  I  think  I  will  take  the  privi- 
lege of  calling  upon  him  for  a  few  minutes'  speech  to  close 
whatever  statement  tlie  Mission  may  have  to  make  to  us  at  this 
time,  sealing  the  impression  of  this  very  valuable  hour.  The 
Reverend  Edward  Mewburn  Walker,  Fellow,  Senior  Tutor  and 
Librarian  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford  University.     (Cheers.) 
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Eeverend   Edwakd  Mewburn   Walker.     Mr.   Chairman, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen:     I  will  endeavor  to  be  very  brief.     It 
was  one  of  the  early  experiences  of  this  Mission,  one  of  our  first 
experiences,  it  seems  a  very  short  while  ago — I  suppose  we  have 
seen  something  like  twenty  universities  since — the  president  of 
that  university  was  no  longer  in  his  first  youth,  and  he  began  by 
way  of  encouraging  us  with  relating  his  experience  of  years  ago ; 
jiO  would  like  to  have  gone  to  finish  his  study  to  an  English  uni- 
versity, but  he  went  to  a  German  university  for  this  reason,  that 
when  he  went  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  he  found  the  dooi^s 
barred  and  bolted  in  his  face,  and  afterwards  when  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  a  little  private  talk  with  him  I  found  it  extreme- 
ly  difficult   to   remove    the   misapprehension   prevailing   in   his 
mind  and  to  convince  him  that  that  door  had  been  three  parts 
open  five  and  twenty  years  ago  and  is  standing  wide  open  at  the 
present  moment.  . 

It  has  been  said  we  are  not  here  to  give  inforation  but  T 
cannot  help  thinking  we  are  here  to  give  information  in  a  very 
incidental  way  in  the  way  of  removing  misunderstanding.   What 
I  want  to  make  plain  is  this :   I  have  no  right  to  speak,  of  course 
for  any  university  but  my  own,  but  I  think  it  is  true  of  almost 
all  the  other  universities,  that  so  far  as  what  I  will  call  the  me- 
chanical obstacles  to  a  student  from  x\merica  coming  to  our  uni- 
versity have  been  almost  entirely  removed.     So  far  as  graduate 
students  go,  entirely  removed  and  so  far  as  ordinary  degrees, 
honor  courses  for  the  degrees  almost  entirely  removed.     The  ob- 
stacles that  remain  are  obstacles  of  a  different  character,  and 
they  are  obstacles  arising  from  the  difference  between  your  uni- 
versity system  and  our  university  system,  and  that,  of  course,  it 
must  be  in  every  country  ultimately  goes  back  to  the  difference 
in  the  school  systems,  because,  I  take  it,  the  university  system 
is  adapted  to  the  school  system.    Our  school  system  in  England, 
the  system  embodied  in  the  recent  regulations  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  is  this :    It  is  assumed  that  no  pupil  is  going  to  stay 
at  school  after  sixteen  years  of  age  unless  he  specializes;  he  is 
not  wanted  and  that  is  simply  a  recognition  of  what  has  been 
Jong  the  case.    Therefore  our  students  come  to  us  after  from  two 
to  three  years  of  specialized  work  a/t  school ;  hence,  of  course, 
Ihe  system  of  our  universities  is  the  specialized  S3'stem.     Take 
my  own  university  of  one  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  no  dis- 
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tinction  between  the  pass  and  the  honor  courses.  The  honor 
system  was  introduced  as  it  is  constituted  at  the  present  moment. 
What  vas  the  condition  before  the  war?  The  pass  men  have 
almost  entirely  disapjJeared  from  the  university;  that  is,  all  per- 
sons proceeding  to  a  degree;  something  like  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  were  honor  men  and  a  libtle  over  one  hundred 
were  pass  men;  the  university  .has  become  an  honor  university. 
That,  of  course,  quite  clearly  constitutes  a  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  American  students  coming  to  our  universities.  As  to  the 
Rhodes  scholars,  as  a  rule  they  have  taken  the  undergraduate 
courses  of  our  universities,  our  honor  schools,  and  they  had  a 
totally  different  training.  What  I  want  to  insist  upon- is  this, 
never  in  my  experience  has  a  man  who  came  with  good  brains 
found  that  an  obstacle  after  the  first  semester;  if  he  is  a  stupid 
man,  it  is  another  matter.  Give  me  a  man  with  good  brains, 
while  he  is  first  handicapped,  seriously,  but  at  the  end  of  his 
term  it  has  disappeared. 

Xow,  to  apply  ithat  to  those  in  the  research  courses,  our 
scheme  provides  that  anybody — and  it  is  the  same  I  take  it  at 
all  universities — any  American  student  who  has  done  a  year's 
work  in  a  graduate  school  here  will  be  excused  one  year  of  his 
graduate  work  at  Oxford.  We  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
the  student  who  comes  from  America  with  his  masters  degree 
will  have  done  one  year's  graduate  work  in  an  American  insti- 
tution, and  surely  if  he  has  done  that  the  difficulty  disappears, 
Tf  he  comes  straight  from  his  B.  A.  degree  to  start  honor  work 
he  is  of  course  seriously  handicapped;  if  he  has  already  done 
one  year's  work,  specialized  work,  the  difficulty  disappears.  I 
Avon"t  waste  your  time  longer,  I  wanted  to  make  that  clear, 
that  the  difficulties  of  what  I  have  ventured  to  call  a  mechan- 
ical kind,  the  university  regulations  have  swept  away  and 
the  American  student  need  fear  nothing  of  that  kind.  The  only 
obstacle  that  remains  arises  out  of  the  difference  in  your  school 
and  university  system,  and  I  think  experience  shows  that  your 
Ameiican  students  of  good  capacity,  that  for  them  those  diffi- 
culties are  not  so  serious  as  at  first  supposed.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman.  Before  we  close  this  part  of  tlie  meeting 
and  take  up  the  business  matters  before  the  conference,  I  wiU 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  executive  committee  in  charge 
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of  the  program  have  received  a  request  we  are  sorry  we  find  it 
impossible  to  comply  with.  Mr.  John  A.  Peterson,  Examiner- 
at-Large  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  stationed  in 
the  city  of  Chicago,  has  asked  for  the  privilege  of  speaking 
before  this  body.  We  would  have  been  glad  to  ask  him  to  make 
n  speech  had  we  known  of  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  have 
this  subject  presented,  hut  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  at  this 
time.  The  purpose  of  this  particular  service  is  the  employment 
of  teachers  for  such  positions  as  their  qualifications  warrant,  and 
j\Ir.  Peterson  asks  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  from 
this  body  to  meet  with  him  and  to  discuss  the  subject.  We 
will  take  that  up  in  our  business  meeting.  ;      . 

We  will  have  five  minutes'  recess  after  which  we  will  re- 
convene, only  the  members  of  the  associating  being  present,  for 
the  transaction  of  certain  business  which  it  is  necessary  to  trans- 
act in  executive  session. 

We  are  very  glad  indeed  to  have  had  our  distinguished  vis- 
itors with  us,  and  I  am  sure  your  presence  has  been  helpful  to  us. 

I  recognize  the  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

President  McYey.  I  wisli  to  express  on  behalf  .of  the 
Association  our  appreciation  of  the  visit  of  the  Mission  to  this 
city  and  to  the  meeting  of  this  Association,  and  further  to  move, 
so  it  may  become  a  part  of  the  minutes  in  permanent  form,  a 
vote  of  thanks  'to  them  for  their  courtesy  in  coming  to  us  and  in 
taking  part  in  the  program,  and  further  than  that  to  express  the 
wish  of  this  Association  to  cooperate  in  every  possible  way  in 
the  development  of  the  plans  which  they  have  in  mind.  , 

The  Chairman.     Is  that  seconded? 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  members. 

The  Chairman.  All  those  in  favor  of  the  motion  stand. 
(Entire  body  rose.) 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  expression  of  our  spirit.  We 
"join  hands  with  you  and  pledge  you  our  support. 

(Eecess.) 

President  Vinson.  I  would  like  to  ask  this.  Some  of  us 
here  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this  matter,  and  we  are 
greatly  interested  in  the  financial  adjustment  of  the  outlays  made 
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by  the  universities  in  connection  with  the  Section  B  units.  For 
instance,  at  the  University  of  Texas  we  spent  approximately  six 
hundred  thousands  dollars  in  building  a  plant  for  Section  E. 
We  equipped  it  for  automobile  mechanics  in  the  best  possible 
fashion,  and  that  plan  is  on  our  hands.  It  is  located  two  miles 
and  a  half  from  the  university,  of  no  use  that  I  can  see  to  the 
university  now  or  in  the  future.  It  seems  to  me  it  might  be 
well  to  specify  in  the  first  recommendation  that  our  committee 
is  to  secure  a  ruling  from  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Spe- 
cial Training  with  reference  to  these  contracts  for  Section  E  as 
well  as  Section  A  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  I  think  that  will  relieve 
the  minds  of  several  of  us.  My  own  mind  was  tremendously 
relieved  on  that  subject  when  I  asked  the  gentlemen  yesterday 
please  to  tell  me  where  I  stand  now.  When  the  whistles  began 
to  blow  and  the  bells  to  ring  and  the  trumpets  to  sound  at  1  :o5 
the  other  night  and  I  was  awakened  from  a  deep  sleep  of  peace, 
my  mind  immediately  began  working  on  the  question,  "Just 
where  am  I  now?"  Of  course,  everybody  is  undertaking  t«3 
thresh  this  thing  out,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  find  I  am  not  the 
only  man  who  made  wrong  calculation  on  this.  I  had  figured  out 
that  if  I  authorized  that  plant  under  the  contract  rates  I  made 
with  the  Committee  in  two  years  from  the  time  that  it  was 
opened  for  operation,  I  was  making  a  pretty  good  guess,  and 
that  was  the  guess  of  my  Eoard  of  Regents ;  that  is,  they  agreed 
with  me  in  it,  but  I  find  I  am  Just  one  year  off  on  it,  and  am 
delighted  so  to  find,  and  yet  that  is  a  question  that  has  to  be 
adjusted.  We  have  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  this  work 
Fhould  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
not  the  university  or  the  state,  and  I  would  like  to  have  that 
understood. 
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Constitution  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities 

The  purpose  of  this  Association  sluill  be  the  consideration 
of  questions  relating  to  the  promotion  of  higher  education  in  all 
its  forms  in  the  universities  of  the  several  states  of  the  Union, 
and  the  discussion  and  prosecution  of  such  questions  and  plans 
as  may  tend  to  make  more  efficient  in  their  work  the  institutions 
included  in  the  membership  of  the  Association. 

Name — The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  The  Xational 
Association  of  State  Universities. 

Membership — The  membership  of  this  Association  ma}'  in- 
clude : 

(1).  All  colleges  or  universities  in  the  states  or  territories 
of  the  United  States  which  are  founded  wholly  or  in  part  upon 
those  grants  of  land  made  by  Congress  to  the  states  upon  their 
admission  into  the  Union,  which  grants  are  commonly  known 
as  seminary  or  university  grants. 

(2).  Any  college  or  university  in  any  state  which  may  be 
designated  and  recognized  liy  the  state  as  the  state  university. 

Be  presentation — Every  institution  recognized  as  a  member 
of  this  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  in  each 
meeting  of  the  Association  through  the  President  or  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  the  institution,  or  some  proxy  specially  appointed 
by  him. 

Any  officer,  being  a  member  of  the  faculty  or  board  of  re- 
gents, of  any  instittuion  belonging  to  this  Association,  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  representative  excepting  the 
right  to  vote. 

Each  institution  recognized  as  a  member  of  this  Associa- 
tion shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  on  any  question  before  the  As- 
sociation, the  vote  to  be  cast  by  its  accredited  representative. 

Officers — The  Association  shall  elect  at  each  annual  meet- 
ing a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
who  shall  be  charged  with  the  duties  usually  connected  with  their 
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respective  offices.  The  Association  shall  at  the  same  time  elect 
two  others,  who  with  the  three  officers  above  named,  shall  consti- 
tute the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association.  The  election 
of  officers  shall  be  by  ballot.  The  terms  of  office  shall  be  one  year, 
beginning  at  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting.  The  President 
or  chief  executive  officer  of  any  institution  connected  with  the 
Association  may  be  elected  to  office.  The  President  of  the  As- 
sociation shall  be  ex-officio  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Meetings — At  least  one  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be 
held  in  each  calendar  year.  Unless  otherwise  ordered  Ijy  the  As- 
sociation or  the  Executive  Committee,  the  annual  meeting  shall 
l)e  held  during  the  period  and  at  the  place  in  which  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association  of  the  United 
States  is  held.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  provided  that  four  weeks'  notice  of  the  same  is  given 
to  each  institution  ocnnected  with  the  Association. 

Additional  provisions  duly  adopted  as  parts  of  this  Con- 
stitution : 

"The  voting  representatives  of  nine  (9)  institutions  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  shall  be  necessary  to  form  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business.'' 

"The  Association  may  enact  By-Laws  for  its  own  govern- 
ment, not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution." 

"The  Executive  Committee  is  authorized  to  fill  vacancies 
ad  interim  in  the  offices  of  the  Association." 

"Amendments  to  the  foregoing  Constitution  may  be  of- 
fered at  any  regular  annual  meeting,  and  shall  be  in  writing, 
signed  by  the  mover  and  two  (2)  seconds.  They  shall  then  lie 
on  the  table  until  the  next  annual  meeting,  and  shall  require 
for  their  adoption  the  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers then  present." 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution 

1.  Under  article  "ISTame,"  at  the  end  of  the  articl-3 
"Name,"  insert  "and  allied  institutions." 

2.  Under  Article  2,  insert  the  following  after  Section  2 : 
"And  such  other  allied  institutions  as  the  Association  may 


elect, 
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3.  The  Association  may  elect  individuals  as  special  mem- 
bers withont  votes,  men  of  distinction  or  who  have  retired  from 
presidencies  or  professorships  in  the  institutions  which  are 
members  of  the  Association. 

The  Following  Institutions  are  Members  of  the  Association: 

UxiVERSiTY  OF  ALABAMA,  University,  Ala.,  George  Hutehesou 
Denn}',  President. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Eufus  Bernhard  von 
KleinSmid,  President. 

University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  John  Clinton 
Futrall,  President. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler,  President. 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo.,  Livingston  Farrand, 
President. 

University  of  Florida^  Gainesville,  Fla.,  Albert  Alexander 
Murphree,  President. 

University  of  Georgla,  Athens,  Ga.,  David  Crenshaw  Barrow, 
Chancellor. 

University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho,  E.  H.  Lindley,  President. 

University  of  Illinois^  Urbana,  111.,  Edmund  Janes  James, 
President. 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  William  Lowe  Bryan, 
President. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Walter  Albert 
Jessup,  President. 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  Frank  Strong,  Chan- 
cellor. 

State  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky.,  Frank  L. 
McVey,  President. 

Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Eouge,  La.,  Col.  Thomas 
Duckett  Boyd,  President. 

University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me.,  Eobert  Judson  Aley,  Pres- 
ident. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Harry  Burns 
Hutchins,  President. 
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University  of  Minnesota^  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Marion  L. 
Burton,  President. 

University  of  Mississippi,  Universit^r,  Miss.,  Joseph  Neely 
Powers,  Chancellor. 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.,  Albert  Eoss  Hiil, 
President. 

University  of  Montana,  Helena,  Mont.,  Edward  Charles  El- 
liott, Sisson,  President,  ]\Iissoula,  Montana. 

University    of    Nebraska,    Lincoln,    jSTeb.,    Samuel    Avery, 

Chancellor. 
University  of  Xevada,  Reno,  Xev.,  Walter  C.  Clark,  President. 
University  or  Xew  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  David  Eoss 

Eovd,  President. 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  X.  Y.,  Jacob  Gould  Schurman, 

President. 
T'xiversity  of  X^ortii  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  X.  C,  *Edward 

Kidder  Graham,  President. 
University"  of  Xorth  Dakota,  University,  X.  D.,  Thomas  F. 

Kane,  President. 
Ohio  University,  Athens,  0.,  x\lston  Ellis,  President. 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  0.,  Eaymond  Mollyneaux  Hughes, 

President. 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  0.,  William  Oxley  Thomp- 
son, President. 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Xornian,  Okla.,  Stratton    Duluth 

Brooks,  President, 
University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore.,  Prince  Lucian  Campbell, 

President. 
PiUTGERS  College  (University  of  Xew  Jersey),  W.  H.  S.  Dem- 

arest.  President,  Brunswick,  Xew  Jersey. 
University'  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,    S.    C,    William 

Spenser  Currel],  President. 
University'  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion,  S.  D.,  Eobert  Lin- 
coln Slagle,  President. 
University'  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  tBrown  Ayres, 

President. 
] University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas,  Eobert  Ernest  Vinson, 

President. 
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University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  T^tali,  Joliii  Andreas 
Widtsoe,  President. 

University  of  Vermont,  7^>urlington,  Vt.,  Guy  Potter  Benton, 
President. 

University  of  Virginia,  Clinrlottcpvillo.  Va.,  Edwin  Anderson 
Alderman,  President. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Henry  Suzzallo, 
President. 

West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  Frank  But- 
ler Trotter,  President. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  Edmond  A.  Birge, 
President. 

University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo.,  Aven  Nelson,  Presi- 
dent. 


Special  Members  Elected  According  to  Amendment  4: 

Joseph  Swain,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  President  of  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege, and  formerly  President  of  Indiana  University. 

David  Starr  Jordan,  Stanford,  Cal.,  Chancellor  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford Junior  University,  and  formerly  President  of  Indiana 

LTniversity. 

Robert  Burwell  Fulton,  Crozet,  Va.,  Superintendent  of  the 
Miller  School,  and  formerly  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Mississippi. 
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Organization  of  the  Association 
1919-1920 


OFFICERS 

President — Thomas  D.  Boyd, 
President  of   the   University   of  Louisiana,   Baton   Rouge,   La. 

Vice-President — R.  L.  Slagle, 
President  of  University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion,  S.  D. 

Vice-President    Ex    Officio — Philander    Priestley    Claxton, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Fbank    LeRond    McVey, 
President  of  the  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Executive  Committee — The  President,  Vice-President, 
Secretary-Treasurer  and   the   following: 

A.  A.  Muephkee, 
President  of  the  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

F.  B.  Tbotteb, 
President,  University  of  West  Virginia,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 


STANDING   CO'JVIMITTEES 

Committee  on  National  University  and  Legislation, 
Presidents  Hill,  Denny,  Kane  and  Von  Kleinsmid. 

Committee  of  Conference  with  Other  Associations  of  Colleges 

and  Secondary  Schools, 

President  Burton,  Permanent  Representative. 

Committee  on  Reorganization  of  Education, 
Presidents  Suzzallo,  Brooks,  Elliott  and  Jessup. 

Committee  on  University  Inter-Communication, 
Presidents  McVey,  Hughes  and  Currell. 

Permanent  Delegate  to  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American 
Medical  Association — President  Bryan. 

Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
Presidents  Burton,  Vinson  and  Futrall. 

Representatives  to  National  Council  on  Education, 
Presidbints  Birge,  Aley  and  Campbell. 


The  Following  Institutions  Were  Represented  at  the  Meeting 
in  Chicago  November  10-11,  1919 


University  of  Abizona,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Rufus  Bernhard  von  KleinSmid, 
President. 

University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  John  Clinton  Futrall,  Presi- 
dent. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  President. 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo.,  George  Norlin,  President. 

University   of    Florida,    Gainesville,    Fla.,   Albert   Alexander    Murphree, 

President. 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.,  David  Crenshaw  Barrow,  Chancellor. 
University  of  Idaho, -Moscow,  Idaho,  E.  H.  Lindley,  President. 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.,  David  Kinley,  Acting  President. 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  John  H.  Cravens,  Secretary. 
State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  Oity,  Iowa,  Walter  Albert  Jessup,  President. 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  Dean  Frederick  James  Kelley. 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky.,  Frank  L.  McVey,  President. 
Louisiana  State  University,   Baton   Rouge,   La.,   Col.   Thomas   Duckett 

Boyd,  President. 
University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me.,  Robert  Judson  Aley,  President. 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  IVIich,  Dean  Mortimer  Elwyn  Cooley. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Marion  L.  Burton, 
President. 

University  of  Mississippi,  University,  Miss.,  Joseph  Neely  Powers,  Chan- 
cellor. 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.,  Albert  Ross  Hill,  President. 

University  of  Montana,  Helena,  Mont.,  Edward  Charles  Elliott,  Chancellor. 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Samuel  Avery,  Chancellor. 

University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nev.,  Walter  C.  Clark,  President. 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  David  Spence  Hill, 
President. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  Harry  W.  Chase,  Presi- 
dent. 

University  of  North  Dakota,  University,  N.  D.,  Thomas  F.  Kane,  Presi- 
dent, 

Miami  University,  Oxford,  0.,  Raymond  Mollyneaux  Hughes,  President. 

Ohio   State   University,  Columbus,  0.,  William  Oxley  Thompson,  President. 

University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C,  William  Spenser  Currell, 
President. 

University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion,  S.  D.,  Robert  Lincoln  Slagle, 
President. 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  H.  G.  Morgan,  President. 

University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas,  Robert  Ernest  Vinson,  President. 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  John  Andreas  Widtsoe,  Presi- 
dent. 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt.,  Guy  W.  Bailey,  Acting  President. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Henry  Suzzallo,  President. 

West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  Frank  Butler  Trotter, 
President. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  Edmond  A.  Birge,  President. 

University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo.,  Aven  Nelson,  President. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


Brown  Ayres,  Ph.D.,  LLD.,  D.C.L.,  President  of  University  of 

Tennessee,  1904-1919 


President  BrowTi  Ayres  passed  away  after  a  brief  illness  Januarj^  28, 
1919,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  Educated  at  excellent  preparatory 
schools  in  Memphis  and  New  Orleans,  and  at  Washington  and  Lee,  Stevens 
Institute,  and  Jolms  Hopkins,  he  entered  in  1880  upon  his  first  professor- 
ship, Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering,  at  Tulane  University,  unusually 
well  equipped  for  his  life  w^ork,  and  remained  with  this  institution  till  1904 
wfhen  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Tennessee.  This 
position  he  filled  with  conspicuous  ability  till  his  death.  Fortunately  he 
lived  long  enough  to  see  his  Institution  take  an  immense  stride  forward 
when  the  legislature  in  1917,  largely  as  the  result  of  his  unceasing  efforts, 
appropriated  one  million  dollars  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and  estab- 
lished a  permanent  tax  levy  for  the  maintenance  of  the  University. 

President  Ayres  was  President  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  in  1910,  always  took  an  active  and  intelligent  interest  in  its 
proceedings,  and  endeared  himself  to  his  colleagues  by  his  unfailing  courtesy 
and  kindliness.  Clear  in  thought,  broad  in  vision,  always  sincere  and  out- 
spoken, his  character  and  his  intellect  impressed  all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact  and  those  who  knew  him  best  lo^'ed  and  honored  him  most. 


Program  of  National  Association  of  State  Universities,  Chicago 


I 

Monday,  November  10,  10:00  a.  m. 

1.  Call  to  Order. 

2.  Address   of   President  of  the   Associaition, 

A.  Ross  Hill,  President  of  University  of  Miasouri. 

3.  Report  of  Secretary-Treasurer. 

4.  Report  of  Standing  Committees. 

5.  Introduction  of  New  Members. 

6.  Appointment  of  Committees  and  Program  Announcements. 

II 

Monday,  2:00  p.  m. 

1.  Plans  for  the  Exchange  of  Foreign  Students. 

Dr.  S.  p.  Capen,  Expert,  Higher  Education, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Education. 

2.  Cooperation  Between  Universities. 

President  Marion  L.  Burton,  University  of  Minnesota. 
Discussion,  President  R.  M.  Hughes,  Miami  University. 

3.  The  American.  University  Union. 

President    Harry   Burns    Hutchins,    University   of    Michigan. 

4.  The  Reorganization  of  the  Council  of  Education. 

Discussion  led  by  President  Burton. 

Ill 

Monday  6:30  p.  m. 

The  Banquet  Program  in  charge  of  the  President  of  the  Association, 
Hotel  Auditorium,  7:00  p.  m.  Monday. 

IV 
Tuesday,  November  11,  10:00  a.  m. 
Military  Instructions  in  the  State  Universities. 

1.  What  the  War  Department  expects  of  the  State  Universities, 

Colonel  F.  J.  Morrow,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Education  and 
Special  Training,  U.  S.  War  Department. 

2.  The  Effect'  of  Military  Instruction  on  Curricula, 

President  J.  C.  Futrall,  University  of  Arkansas. 

3.  Proposed  Military  Legislation  in  Congress, 

Hon.  W.  J.  Sears,  Congressman  from  Alabama. 

Discussion. 

V 

1.  New  University  Problems  Raised  by  Changed  Economic  Conditions, 

President  W.  0.  Thompson,  Ohio  State  University. 

2.  Legislative  Programs — W^hat  Should  They  Be  in  View  of  Existing  Con- 

ditions, 
President  R.  E.  Vinson,  University  of  Texas. 

3.  The  Question  of  University  Salaries, 

President  R.  J.  Aley,  University  of  Maine. 

4.  Discussion. 

5.  Business  Session. 

6.  Adjournment. 


MONDAY  MORNING  SESSION 


November  10,  1919 


President  A,  Ross  Hill,  Presiding 
The  President — I  believe  that  tradition  has  prescribed  that  the  Pres- 
idents of  the  Association  make  some  sort  of  statement  at  the  opening 
session.  Unfortunately  during  the  period  of  the  last  three  weeks  when  I 
should  have  ibeen  preparing  a  formal  address,  I  have  been  on  my  back  but 
the  last  two  days  I  have  been  able  to  sit  up  enough  to  jot  down  a  few 
brief  remarks  to  carry  out  the  requirements  on  this  particular  occasion. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

On  this  particular  occasion  of  annual  stock  taking  we  naturally  turn 
first  to  the  record  made  by  the  members  of  state  universities  in  the  mili- 
tary struggle  through  which  the  nation  recently  passed.  On  the  whole  it 
would  appear  that  we  can  be  proud  of  that  record.  The  idealism,  loyalty, 
courage,  devotion  to  duty,  leadership,  scientific  knowledge,  and  technical 
skill  brought  to  bear  in  that  struggle  by  the  university  men  of  the  coun- 
try, gave  satisfaction  and  may  have  occasioned  some  surprise  in  certain 
respects  to  those  of  us  who  have  been  absorbed  in  the  details  of  university 
teaching  and  administration,  while  the  military  leaders  of  the  nation  were 
apparently  led  to  an  appreciation  of  university  education  they  had  not 
displayed  previously. 

I  believe  that  practically  all  the  criticisms  of  our  students  that  have 
been  voiced  by  military  men  under  whose  instruction  they  came  in  tlie 
training  camps  may  be  classified  under  the  heading  "lack  of  discipline." 
By  this  they  mean  to  imply  lack  of  accuracy,  definiteness,  and  mastery 
in  the  subjects  they  have  studied  and  a  certain  slovenness  in  habits  of 
thought  and  speech. 

Now  some  of  us  had  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  tbat  we  were 
suffering  from  the  collapse  of  discipline  and  Professor  G-ayley  had  pointed 
out  that  slovenness,  amounting  almost  to  illiteracy  in  the  use  of  the 
English  language,  is  not  a  hall-mark  reserved  exclusively  to  the  under- 
graduate student  body,  remarking:  "Our  Ph.  D.'s  are  lamentably  prone 
to  error  in  the  use  of  their  own  tongue.  Of  the  later  crop  of  instructors 
in  universities,  some  say  'he  don't,'  'hospitable,'  'exquisite,'  'minerology, — 
confessing  that  'they  hadn't  ought  to';  others  never  fail,  they  'fall  down'; 
they  never  win,  they  'win  out';  they  are  never  at  a  loss,  tho  they  are  fre- 
quently 'up  against  it'."  Having  rebelled  against  the  glorification  of 
drudgery  for  its  own  sake  and  the  idol  of  pedantry,  we  have  lost  sight  of 
the  ideal  of  discipline. 
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Fortunately  this  defect  in  our  luiiversity  work  can  be  quite  effectively 
and  promptly  remedied,  throug'h  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  our  teach- 
ers, by  the  simple  method  of  demanding  these  desirable  qualities  in  the 
work  done  by  our  students,  but  the  same  defects  in  secondary  education, 
for  which  we  are  partly  responsible,  cannot  be  so  easily  eradicated.  W.^ 
have  so  long  defined  entrance  requirements  in  terms  of  quantity  of  subj-.ict 
matter  covered,  instead  of  power  and  ability  to  do  work  of  university 
grade,  that  it  will  take  many  years  to  change  tlie  habits  of  high  school 
teachers  and   superintendents.     Let  us   attend  to  our  owti  job  first. 

But  the  war  has  been  pre-'eminently  a  conflict  of  science,  the  scientist 
has  been  pitted  against  an  enemy  scientist.  Every  science  has  been  put 
under  contribution  at  one  point  or  another.  In  a  sense  it  may  be  said 
that  science  won  the  war.  This  cannot  fail  to  leave  science  in  a  position 
of  educational  pre-eminence  such  as  it  has  not  enjoyed  heretofore.  This 
will  be,  I  believe,  an  important  gain,  for  as  Dr.  John  Dewey  pointed  out 
ten  years  ago  in  his  address  before  Section  L,  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S:  "Con- 
sidering the  opportunities,  students  have  not  flocked  to  the  study  of  science 
in  the  numbers  predicted,  nor  has  science  modified  the  spirit  and  purport 
of  all  education  in  a  degree  commensurate  with  the  claims  made  for  it." 
Now  it  would  seem  that  the  scientific  attitude  of  mind  is  an  essential 
element  in  a  modern  education  and  that  in  large  measures  the  future  of  our 
civilization  depends  upon  the  widening  spread  and  deepening  hold  of  this 
attitude.  How  to  mature  it  and  make  it  effective  is,  therefore,  one  of  the 
great  problems  of  a  state  university,  and  some  remarks  about  the  teaching 
of  courses  in  the  sciences  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

I  believe  that  the  weakest  point  in  science  instruction  will  be  found  in 
the  conduct  of  the  general  courses  in  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  and  the 
other  fundamental  sciences,  and  these  are  the  courses  that  influence  the 
great  body  of  undergraduate  students  and  determine  to  a  great  extent  the 
manner  and  spirit  in  which  science  courses  are  conducted  in  the  secondary 
schools.  Now  in  the  first  place  we  are  still  too  niiich  under  the  domination 
of  a  conception  that  was  influential  in  securing  the  introduction  of  science 
into  the  educational  programs  of  schools  and  colleges,  viz.,  the  importance 
of  providing  the  students  with  an  outfit  of  useful  information  was  the  text 
book  given  an  epitome  of  the  latest  results  in  any  branch  of  science;  what 
the  student  had  to  do  was  to  get  up  the  book.  Later  experimental  demon- 
strations were  introduced  to  aid  the  student  in  his  task  and  to  make  the 
instruction  more  concrete.  Now  individxial  laboratory  work  is  generally 
required  and  students  are  made  to  carry  out  many  scientific  processes, 
but  in  order  that  sufficient  ground  may  be  covered  in  the  laboratory  work, 
the  laboratory  outline  or  handbook  has  been  invented,  often  telling  the 
Btudent  just  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

But  all  effective  study  is  a  process  of  solving  problems,  of  making 
knowledge,  not  getting  it  ready  made;  and  the  process  and  spirit  of  knowl- 
edge-making, of  discovery,  are  practically  the  same  at  all  stages  of  the 
student's  development.  Contrary,  therefore,  to  the  opinion  expressed  in 
many  quarters  to  the  effect  that  the  introduction  of  scientific  research 
has  made  our  universities  less  effective  as  teaching  institutions,  except  for 
the   training  of  specialists,   I   hold   the   view  that  one  great  need   in  the 
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teaching  of  science  lies  in  the  direction  of  quickening  the  spirit  of  discovery 
among  university  teachers  and  students  alike.  To  be  sure  the  teacher  of 
any  branch  must  be  able  .to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  his  students  what- 
ever their  age  or  previous  training,  but  surely  he  can  most  effectively  do 
this  who  has  himself  passed  thru  the  experience  into  which  he  would  initiate 
his  students.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  teacher  of  experience  in  the 
discover}'  of  knowledge  for  himself  may  be  expected  to  inculcate  the  spirit 
of  discovery  in  his  students  more  effectively  than  the  one  of  similar  erudi- 
tion whose  information  on  scientific  subjects  has  been  acquired  mainlv  at 
second  hand. 

There  is,  however,  one  accompaniment  of  scientific  research  that  has 
sometimes  tended  in  the  direction  of  suppressing  the  spirit  of  discovery 
among  students  in  the  general  courses  in  the  sciences.  I  refer  to  the  pres- 
ence of  much  ready-made  and  elaborate  apparatus  which  the  great  wealth 
of  some  of  our  universities  has  put  at  the  disposal  of  their  teachers.  It  is 
undoubtedly  in  the  interest  of  students  that  their  teachers  be  supplied  with 
adequate  appliances  for  research,  for  this  will,  as  intimated,  enable  the 
teachers  to  kindle  in  their  students  the  enthusiasm  which  springs  from 
the  conviction  that  the  subject  they  are  studying  is  a  growing  subject  and 
that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  assist  in  its  growth;  but  some  of  the  .ap- 
paratus placed  in  the  hands  of  students  who  are  beginning  the  studv  of 
a  science  has  an  influence  similar  to  that  of  the  synoptic  text  book  and  the 
laboratory  manual,  llius  students  >are  not  forced  nor  even  given  an  op- 
portunity to  display  their  own  inventiveness  in  the  solution  of  problems 
and  therefore  do  not  reap  the  full  benefit  of  personal  discovery.  There 
is  danger  too  that  the  attention  of  students  in  the  initial  stages  of  their 
scientific  studies  may  be  diverted  from  the  solution  of  problems  to  the 
manipulation,  of  machines. 

Only  by  constant  practice  in  discovery  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
can  we  expect  students  to  develop  those  intellectual  habits  that  constitute 
the  scientific  attitude  of  mind.  The  significance  of  this  mental  attitude 
in  comparison  with  science  as  subject-matter  is  of  fundamental  importance, 
and  the  habits  of  thinking  involved  are  the  basis  of  the  power  to  make 
knowledge,  to  learn  by  experience,  which  is  an  essential  of  success  in  every 
walk  in.  life. 

This  suggests  also  the  importance  of  arranging  the  problems  in  gen- 
eral courses  in  the  sciences  so  that  they  will  not  be  wholly  foreion  to  the 
daily  experience  and  thought  of  the  students.  If  the  habit  of  thinking 
spoken  of  above  as  constituting  the  scientific  attitude  of  mind  are  to  func- 
tion efi"ectively,  in  every  day  life  and  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  in  other 
fields,  it  is  essential  tliat  the  problems,  the  phenomena,  and  even  the  ap- 
paratus around  which  the  courses  are  organized  be  selected  from  the 
student's  real  or  potential  experiences.  This  is  not  suggested  in  order  to 
give  science  instruction  greater  economic  value,  though  incidentally  that  may 
be  one  outcome,  but  in  order  to  make  it  more  vital.  It  is  astonishing  how 
easy  it  is  for  the  majority  of  minds  to  acquire  points  of  view  and  develop 
habits  of  thinking  within  the  range  of  the  formal  problems  set  before  them 
in  university  class  rooms  and  laboratories  without  using  the  power  thus 
gained   in   the  interpretation   and  criticism   of   phenomena,   processes,   and 
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beliefs  coming  under  their  constant  observation.  Especially  laboratory 
instruction  in  the  general  courses  fails  quite  generally  to  "follow  through" 
and  thus  fails  to  produce  the  intellectual  results  aimed  at. 

But  not  only  should  the  problems  of  the  science  laboratory  and  class 
room  be  linked  with  the  problems  of  daily  life;  science  should  be  shown 
to  have  arisen  to  meet  human  needs.  Science  is  really  a  bit  of  historical 
life  and  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  our  present 
social  life,  and  the  humanistic  aspect  of  science  appeals  strongly  to  youth 
at  the  stage  when  general  courses  in  the  sciences  are  being  pursued. 
Furthermore  if  the  sciences  are  taught  as  aspects  of  the  development  of 
human  knowledge,  insight,  and  experience,  with  something  of  the  history 
and  biography  of  science  included,  it  would  seem  possible  to  make  science 
studj^  contribute  to  the  development  of  moral  ideals  and  to  ethically  sound 
habits  of  thinking;  and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  science  should 
not  be  used  to  serve  ends  that  are  anti-social  or  barbaric. 

But  it  has  been  said  that  "Natural  science  as  such  has  no  political  or 
ethical  prejudices,  no  preferences,  no  convictions.  It  will  serve  autocracy 
as  readily  as  democracy."  If  so  we  must  look  in  other  directions  for  that 
reconstruction  of  the  curriculum  that  will  give  the  nation  a  body  of 
educated  leaders  who  think  alike  and  can  work  together  harmoniously  to 
achieve  national  and  human  unity  in  the  essential  tasks  of  life;  for  politi- 
cal, industrial,  and  social  solidarity  must  be  secured  in  place  of  the  regime 
of  individualism,  if  the  present  burdens  are  to  be  satisfactorily  carried 
and  the  necessary  re-adjustments  made  in  the  social,  economic  and  moral 
order.  Reconstruction  of  our  educational  system  is  fundamental  in  the 
reconstruction  of  our  civilization.  We  must  ha^^e  a  more  socialized  educa- 
tion. 

And  a  truly  socialized  education  will  adapt  the  individual  not  merely 
to  the  social  present,  but  even  more  to  the  social  future.  It  will  develop 
in  him  the  social  imagination  and  the  sense  of  social  values  that  are  neces- 
sary to  construct  a  better  world.  And  the  chief  organ  of  this  reconstructed 
education  should  be  the  state  university,  for  it  is  central  and  dominating 
in  our  public  educational  system. 

Xow  "language  is  not  only  the  vehicle  of  social  tradition — of  all  the 
knowledge,  ideas  and  values  of  past  social  life — but  it  is  also  the  primary 
means  by  which  new  ideas  and  values  are  diffused  throughout  a  group  and 
social  changes  or  new  adaptations  on  the  part  of  a  group  effected.  Language 
study  is  accordingly  the  basis  of  all  social  education."  Wlliether  America 
joins  the  League  of  Nations  or  not  "we  sihall  continue  to  need  knowledge  of 
other  languages  than  our  own.  Especially  do  we  need  a  more  widely  diffused 
knowledge  of  modern  languages  if  we  are  to  play  our  part  in  the  social 
leadership  of  the  world.  We  cannot  work  for  international  unity  and 
harmony  unless  we  can  speak  the  languages  of  the  leading  nations.  For 
the  soul  of  a  people  can  be  got  at  fully  only  thru  a  knowledge  of  its 
language;  and  sympathetic  and  harmonious  relations  between  nations  as 
between  individuals,  can  be  established  and  maintained  only  when  there  is 
quick,  clear,  and  definite  means  of  intercommunication  between  thera. 
World  leadership  in  democracy  and  in  humanitarian  civilization,  then, 
demands  of  the  American  people  more  study  of  the  languages  of  the  chief 
civilized  nations"    (Ell wood). 
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But  language  training  lacks  in  large  measure  the  element  of  definite 
and  specific  social  information.  And  the  social  world  has  become  so  com- 
plex that  the  individual  cannot  be  relied  on  to  make  intelligent  adjust- 
ments to  it  without  a  considerable  amount  of  both  general  and  special 
social  information.  Now  a  large  majority  of  our  state  university  graduates 
go  forth  without  any  adequate  ideas  as  to  the  structure  and  aims  of  dem- 
ocratic society  and  government.  Even  those  trained  particularly  for  social 
leadership — lawj'ers,  journalists,  teachers — have  acquired  little  social 
knowledge  of  the  broader  sort  and  less  critical  judgment  in  social  and  polit- 
ical matters,  and  so  are  not  well  fitted  for  social  leadership.  More  time 
must  be  given  to  isocial  leadership.  More  time  must  be  given  to  social 
studies  that  explore  human  life  and  reveal  to  the  student  his  social  world; 
and  to  social  information  must  be  added  also  social  and  moral  aims,  values, 
and  ideals. 

The  utilization  of  the  materials  of  the  social  sciences  for  educational 
purposes  constitutes  a  problem  in  teaching  at  which  a  beginning  has  hardly 
been  made.  Even  teachers  of  the  natural  sciences  have  a  more  difficult 
task  than  teachers  of  foreign  languages  and  mathematics.  These  studies 
afford  a  large  number  of  simple  problems  on  the  material  of  which  the 
student  gets  a  wide  exi>erience  in  solving  problems  for  himself.  A  natural 
science  has  the  advantage  of  presenting  problems  with  a  greater  range  of 
difficulty  on  a  material  which  is  generally  more  complex.  This  tends  to 
make  problems  in  natural  science  more  effective  as  material  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  power  to  make  knowledge  and  of  the  insight  and  per- 
spective that  should  characterize  the  educated  man,  but  renders  the  ma- 
terials of  science  more  difficult  of  organization  for  educational  purposes. 
And  what  is  true  of  the  natural  sciences  is  still  more  true  of  the  social 
sciences.  Courses  in  the  social  sciences  are  as  a  rule,  as  at  present  con- 
ducted, too  factual  to  be  effective  educationally.  Now  they  must  not  stop 
at  giving  mere  information  regarding  social  facts.  They  must  develop 
sobriety  of  social  judgment  and  inculcate  values  and  ideals.  Perhaps  a 
modern  course  in  ethics  should  be  required  as  the  cap  sheaf  in  the  program 
of  social  studies. 

At  the  University  of  Missouri  we  are  making  a  beginning  in  the  re- 
organization of  curricula  by  requiring  all  freshmen — ^in  Arts  and  Science, 
Agriculture,  Engineering — to  pursue  a  course  five  hours  a  week  thruout 
the  year  on  "Problems  in  Citizenship,"  dealing  with  the  economic,  govern- 
mental, ethical  and  other  aspects  of  American  citizenship.  To  make  the 
course  more  efi'ective  for  its  purpose  and  to  vitalize  instruction  in  English 
composition,  all  freshmen  English  themes  will  be  based  upon  the  content 
of  this  course.  What  shall  be  done  still  further  to  socialize  the  curricula 
must  be  left  to  the  special  faculties  who  fix  the  requiremeints  for  the  several 
degrees. 

Of  course  the  nation  should  be  the  unit  of  socialized  education,  for 
good  citizenship  is  a  national  concern,  and  the  unity  and  progress  of  the 
Nation  demand  a  national  system  of  education.  "This  does  not  mean  that 
we  are  going  to  imitate  Grermany  and  introduce  a  system  of  fostering  na- 
tional egoism;  nor  does  it  mean  that  we  are  going  to  have  such  a  cen- 
tralized system  of  school  administration  that  local  initiative  and  modifica- 
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tion  will  be  discouraged.  It  only  means  that  the  nation  will  sot  the  stand- 
ard for  education  for  every  community  within  its  borders.  Education  is 
a  national  concern,  a  vital  national  concern,  and  a  social  education  such  as 
we  have  sketched,  which  aims  to  develop  national  and  social  idealism,  to 
&t  the  Nation  as  a  whole  for  the  realization  of  its  high  destiny,  must  have 
national  support  and  be  organized  on  a  national  scale."  (Ellwood). 

But  the  state  university  is  the  vital  agency  in  social  education  for  it 
trains  most  of  the  social  and  educational  leaders  who  shape  the  opinion 
and  policy  of  the  State  and  the  Nation.  Besides  providing  for  adequate 
instruction  in  social  studies,  not  only  in  its  college  of  arts  and  science, 
but  also  in  its  professional  and  technical  schools,  it  must  make  provision 
for  research  in  the  social  as  well  as  in  the  natural  and  technical  sciences, 
and  for  the  diffusion  of  social  knowledge  by  publications  of  various  kinds. 
Here  again  the  Government  of  the  United  States  cannot  trust  solely  to 
private  gifts  and  state  appropriations  for  funds  in  sufficient  volume  to 
provide  for  the  research  which  the  country  should  undertake,  but  should 
follow  the  exiamiple  it  has  already  set  in  the  field  of  agriculture  and  co- 
operate with  the  states  in  the  matter  of  research  in  the  fundamental  na- 
tural sciences  and  especially  in  the  social  sciences. 

But  money  alone  will  not  give  us  research  nor  even  the  research  spirit. 
There  are  conditions  surrounding  work  in  our  wealthiest  state  universities, 
perhaps  one  should  say  especially  in  these,  that  seem  inconsistent  with  the 
development  of  a  true  university  which  is  a  research  spirit.  I  refer  to  the 
very  large  number  of  students  enrolled  who  are  not  yet  prepared  for  uni- 
versity work,  requiring  us  to  employ  a  large  number  of  instructors  who 
give  their  time  to  drilling  boys  and  girls  in  the  elements  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  and  tlie  sciences  and  who  have  little  opportunity  for 
cooperation  with  their  colleagues  and  more  advanced  students  in  the  pro- 
motion of  knowledge.  I  agree  with  what  President  James  said  in  his  presi- 
dential address  before  this  Association  in  1913,  that  the  universities  should 
reach  out  to  train  men  and  women  and  not  boys  and  girls,  not  only  because 
that  is  their  proper  teaching  function,  but  also  because  only  in  that  way 
are  we  likely  to  secure  that  devotion  to  investigation  on  the  part  of  our 
faculties  that  is  so  much  to  be  desired  if  we  are  to  have  real  universities 
at  all. 

Now  I  should  probably  disappoint  my  colleagues  among  the  state  uni- 
versity presidents  if  I  did  not  say  something  about  the  reorganization  of 
the  machinery  of  education  as  well  as  the  reconstruction  of  curricula  and 
reform  in  the  methods  of  teaching.  So  I  propose  tliat  we  lend  active  sup- 
port to  that  movement  in  American  education  looking  to  such  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  school  system  as  will  prevent  the  waste  now  taking  place  in  the 
upper  grades  of  tlie  elementary  school,  give  us  six  years  of  secondary  edu- 
cation, and  enable  lis  to  eliminate  from  our  state  universities  at  least  those 
students  whose  training  is  represented  in  our  present  freshmen.  We  would 
doubtless  still  have  with  us  the  problems  of  numbers  and  of  finance,  but 
with  all  students  capable  of  doing  a  university  grade  of  work,  there  would 
be  possible  that  cooperation  of  teachers  and  students  in  the  promotion  of 
knowledge,  and  that  recognition  of  research  as  a  fundamental  aim  of  a 
state  university  that  we  dream  about  and  talk  about  and  then  are  forced 
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straightway  to  forget  in  the  pressure  upon  us  to  furnish  class  rooms  and 
laboratory  space,  instructors,  and  housing  facilities  for  the  thousands  of 
freshmein  who  are  not  prepared  to  do  real  university  work. 

I  recall  an  experience  of  mine  when  a  junior  in  a  university.  I  had 
a  very  fine  lecturer,  very  fine  teacher,  I  thought,  and  we  had  a  very  excellent 
course  in  physics  and  on  one  occasion  during  the  year,  toward  the  end  of 
the  year,  I  wias  asked  by  a  gentleman  outside  the  college  walls  a  question 
that  I  took  it  for  granted  he  wanted  information  on  and  I  could  not  give 
it  and  promised  to  look  the  matter  up.  And  vlien  I  discovered  just  how 
simple  the  answer  was,  if  I  had  been  thinking  a  little  in  connection  with 
my  physics  studies  I  realized  he  was  making  a  fool  of  me.  He  was  not 
asking  for  information  but  to  make  a  fool  of  me.  And  so  I  find  lots 
of  students  who  have  not  learned  to  think  except  in  the  abstract  formula 
of  the  formal  problems  that  have  been  set  forth  in  the  class  room;  they 
have  not  acquired  the  habit  of  making  those  theories  and  principles  func- 
tion and  they  have  really ,  gotten  little  of  value  from  their  courses. 

I  believe  it  is  permissible  to  discuss  the  points  raised  in  the  Presi- 
dent's address  if  any  of  you  oare  to  take  them  up. 


DISCUSSION 


Col.  Thomas  Duckett  Boyd — I  would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  President,  alx)ut 
the  course  that  you  are  conducting  at  the  University  of  Missouri  in  Citizen- 
ship. Is  it  a  lecture  course?  It  must  enroll  a  very  large  number  and  I 
wondered  how  you  handled  it. 

The  President — We  have  not  ventured  to  begin  to  conduct  it  until  next 
fall  because  we  wanted  to  give  a  man  a  year  to  get  ready;  to  have  it  in 
charge  of  one  man  who  will  lecture  three  times  a  week.  I  suppose  we  liave 
no  place  that  Avill  seat  them  all  except  in  two  sections,  but  there  will  be  a 
lecture  course  twice  a  day.  They  will  have  to  meet  in  sessions  for  dis- 
cussion as  a  basis  for  their  work  and  only  for  people  engaged  upon  themes 
based  upon  this  course. 

Dr.  John  C.  Futrall — It  is  a  war  issues  course  developed  in  peace. 

The  President — 'A  peace  issues  course,  rather  I  should  say.  The  sug- 
gestion came  from  the  fact  that  we  had  the  war  issues  courses  with  the 
combination  of  the  English  composition.  We  have,  as  you  have  all  had, 
great  difficulty  to  get  students  to  take  any  interest  in  their  English  com- 
position. We  think  that  all  students  will  be  interested  in  the  problems 
of  American  citizenship  and  that  they  will  have  something  to  write  about, 
some  motive  for  their  English  construction  work. 

I  might  add  that  since  that  question  has  been  raised  about  that  course 
that  we  assumed  that  another  benefit  that  will  come  to  it  will  be  that  the 
course,  the  elementary  courses  that  have  been  conducted  and  are  being 
conducted  up  to  date  in  economics,  sociology,  European  history  and  the 
like,  can  be  changed  and  stiffened  and  made  university  courses;  also  that 
the  student,  after  getting  the  amount  of  economics  involved  in  this  course, 
an  engineering  student,  that  is  to  say,  will  be  able  to  go  into  the  course 
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in  the  beginning  without  having  to  take  a  full  course,  five  houra  a  w^eek, 
for  a  semester,  or  three  hours  for  the  year.  This  is  the  basis  of  all  and 
will  be  the  basis  of  the  introduction  to  all  the  social  courses  in  the  uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  Futrall — Will  the   whole  course   be   lectures? 

The  President — No,  we  will  assume  that  three  times  a  week  are  lec- 
tures and  two  in  tlie  quizz  room. 

Dr.  Futrall — No  text-books  at  all? 

The  President — ^No  text-books  at  all.  I  cannot  give  you  the  details 
of  the  course  because  I  am  not  conducting  it  but  it  will  not  be  a  text-book 
course.  Someone  said,  "Well,  that  will  be  a  superficial  course,"  and  I 
said,  "Yes,  but  Freshmen  are  superficial  students." 

Some  of  you  may  know  the  man  whom  we  expect  to  conduct  the  course, 
Dr.  Loeb,  who  is  trained  in  economics  and  political  science  and  who  is  also 
a  versatile  man  in  all  problems  of  education  and  so  we  think  in;  his  hands 
the  conduct  of  the  course  will  be  safe;  its  standards  safe;  and  we  expect 
it  will  be  shot  through  with  sufficient  idealism  to  make  it  take  the  place 
of  the  old  fashioned  chapel  which  we  abolished  a  great  many  years  ago. 

President  Burton — ^I  was  at  the  150th  anniversary  of  Dartmouth  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  and  attended  the  discussion  of  a  social  science  group 
there.  Mr.  Felix  Frankfurter,  who  many  of  us  know  probably,  who  has 
been  so  long  connected  with  the  New  Republic  took  the  position  that  no 
institution  of  higher  learning  should  attempt  to  teach  citizensliip  as  an 
undergraduate  course  and  pointed  out  that  it  was  quite  impossible — I  am 
not  repeating  this  here  to  take  exception  to  what  you  said  for  a  moment, 
but  I  am  simply  passing  on  what  seemed  to  have  been  the  view  there.  And 
President  Littlejohn  of  Amherst  followed  with  a  brief  address  in  which 
he  took  the  position  that  all  of  our  social  scientists,  after  all,  are  not  at 
all  sure  of  the  fields  with  which  they  are  dealing  and  that  no  one,  in  any 
case,  should  teach  social  science  unless  he  had  the  real  philosophy  of  life 
and  back  of  bis  philosophy  a  genuine  -  theory  of  logic  and  science  and 
neither  of  those  existed  at  the  present  moment.  He  bowed  the  wholei 
problem  out  of  existence  with  the  hope  that  we  would  not  attempt  to  do  it 
in  our  universities. 

Dean  Babcock — Mr.  President,  May  I  ask,  is  this  to  be  conducted  by 
one  gi'oup  of  lecturers  giving  their  whole  time  or  is  it  a  cooperative 
course  as  far  as  quizzing  is  concerned,  with  the  aid  of  other  disciplinarians 
to  swing  it  into  line? 

The  President — I  learned  that  the  social  science  group  were  considering 
such  a  course  as  this  and  that  they  had  a  notion  of  dividing  the  class  up 
into  sections  and  each  man  carry  a  section  right  through  the  year,  each 
of  the  men  in  history,  economics  and  political  science,  and  I  knew  that 
would  ruin  the  course  so  I  went  before  the  general  faculty  and  suggested 
that  we  have  such  a  course  required  of  all  students.  They  were  consider- 
ing it  with  reference  to  academic  persons  and  it  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  general  policy  of  the  University  and  the  outcome  of  their  de- 
liberations was  to  recommend  back  to  the  general  faculty  that  such  a 
course  be  reqviired  of  all  freshmen  and  that  the  administration  of  the  course 
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be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  president.  That  took  it  away  from  any  de- 
partment, took  it  away  from  any  school  and  I  am  free  to  select  the  man 
or  men  that  will  construct  it.  Now,  as  I  say  we  expect  it  will  be  conducted 
by  one  man  who  is  versatile  enough  to  keep  it  from  being  a  departmental 
course. 

Dr.  Futrall — He  won't  conduct  all  the  quizzes? 

The  President — No,  but  those  that  are  selected  for  the  quizz  work  will 
be  under  his  direction. 

Dr.  Futrall — The  point  is,  is  that  to  be  a  separate  staff  of  that  course 
or — 

The  President — Well,  that  is  a  detail  that  we  have  not  settled.  We 
may  use  any  of  the  men  that  are  available  in  the  university  for  it.  We  do 
not  start  it  until  next  fall.  We  have  taken  a  year  to  get  ready  and  we 
are  leaving  the  details  to  be  arranged  by  the  experts  in  that  line. 

The  one  thing,  however,  that  the  faculty  did  decline  positively  to  do 
was  to  leave  it  to  any  department  to  arrange  and  therefore  they  took  it 
out  of  the  hands  of  a  department,  a  special  dean,  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  president  so  it  might  be  conducted  by  one  man  sufficiently  versatile 
to  make  it  a  course  in  citizenship.  As  I  say,  the  young  man  we  expect  to 
conduct  it  is  trained  in  economics  and  political  science  and  sociology.  He, 
at  one  time,  was  head  of  the  Social  Science  Department  and  recently  has 
been  professor  of  political  science. 

The  next  item  on  this  business  program  here  is  a  call  for  the  report 
of  the  secretary-treasurer.     Dr.  McVey  will  present  that  report. 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Association:  During  the  year  just 
closing  the  association  has  lost  from  its  membership  by  death  Presidents  Van 
Hise  and  Ayres,  and  the  attention  of  the  association  was  called  to  the 
death  of  Dr.  Edward  Kidder  Graham  at  the  session  last  year.  By  resigna- 
tion or  retirement  many  other  changes  have  taken  place.  Dr.  G.  P. 
Benton  has  resigned  his  post  at  Vermont.  Dr.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  at 
California,  Dr.  Frank  Strong  at  Kansas  and  Dr.  David  Boyd  at  New 
Mexico,  and  there  may  be  others  with  whom  I  am  not  acquainted. 

In  attendance  at  this  meeting  are  many  new  members:  President 
H.  W.  Chase,  Dr.  David  Spence  Hill,  of  New  Mexico,  Dr.  G.  W.  Bailey,  of 
Vermont,  Dr.  Edward  Birge,  president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  In 
a  little  more  than  a  year  ten  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  active  list 
of  43  members,  illustrating  the  remarks  made  by  President  Bryan  in  his 
presddenitial  address  of  three  years  ago  to  the  Asisooiation  that  the  office 
of  a  president  of  a  university  is  an  extra  hazardous  occupation. 

There  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  special  members,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  the  names  of  Dr.  Guy  P.  Benton, 
Dr.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  Dr.  David  Boyd,  Livingston  Farrand.  And, 
as  a  consequence  of  these  changes  in  the  membership  of  the  Association, 
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new  members  must  be  appointed  on  practically  all  of  the  permanent  com- 
mittees of  the  Association.  For  instance,  the  committee  on  National  Uni- 
versity has  this  year  one  member  present,  Dr.  Thompson.  President  James 
is  away  on  leave  of  absence,  Dr.  Benton  has  resigned  and.  President  Ayres 
died  last  year. 

The  presidenit  of  the  National  C-ouncdl  of  Research  has  desiigniated  the 
secretary  of  this  Association  to  act  as  a  representative  of  the  Association 
on  the  Division  of  Education.  At  the  invitation  of  the  council  he  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  council  in  Washington,  November  5th,  when  a  statement 
was  made  of  the  purposes  of  the  Division  of  Education  of  the  National 
Council  of  Research.  It  proposed  to  send  out,  lias  sent  out,  in  fact,  a 
questionnaJre,  wilidch  you  liave  all  recedved,  askinig  for  tilie  various  pro- 
visions that  exist  in  the  different  imiversities  for  the  carrying  on  of  re- 
search to  indicate  the  number  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  available;  the 
men  that  actually  give  time  to  research  and  the  provisions  in  laboratories 
together  with  special  funds  for  the  conduct  of  research  work  in  those 
laboratories  and  elsewhere:   also  the  provisions  for  library  facilities. 

The  division  also  expeets  to  send  in  the  near  futiire  and,  has  in  fact, 
sent  to  a  number  of  the  universities,  including  Missouri  and  Kansas  a 
representative  of  the  National  Council  of  Research  actually  to  make  a 
study  of  the  provisions  for  carrying  on  research  in  these  institutions 
and  that  report  will  be  made  in  a  semi-confidential  way  to  the  division  of 
education  of  the  National  Council  of  Research. 

It  is  then  proposed  to  get  all  of  this  material  together  and  to  make  a 
statement  and  report  to  the  National  Council  for  the  benefit  of  the  uni- 
versities interested,  and  when  that  is  done  probably  other  steps  will  be 
taken  to  provide  funds  for  the  purpose  of  subsidizing  various  pieces  of 
research  work  that  may  receive  the  approval  of  the  Council,  the  National 
Council  of  Research. 

But  the  problem  that  they  are  now  working  upon  is  securing  the  in- 
formation concerning  the  conduct  of  research  work  in  the  different  uni- 
versities of  the  United  States. 

The  result  of  the  increase  in  the  membership  fee  has  made  it  possible 
to  show  a  larger  sum  in  the  treasury  than  appeared  last  year.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  year  liave  been  $1,075  from  fees  anid  $104  from  sales  of  publica- 
tions and  ilnoi dentals,  a  total  with  the  balance  of  last  year,  $239,  of 
$1,426.16.  The  expenses  have  amounted  to  $734.87.  About  $400  of  this 
was  spent  for  printing  the  proceediings  and  aibout  $175  for  stenographic 
ser\4ces.  All  of  the  Assooiaition's  bills  have  been  paid,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $700  approximately. 

At  the  session  of  last  year,  the  members  of  the  British  Universities 
Mission  suggested  that  the  sitate  universities  publish  a  year  book.  This 
was  not  done  publicly  but  in  conversation  with  some  of  the  members. 
This  suggestion  has  been  discusised  with  a  few  members  of  the  Association; 
whether  it  is  desirable  to  publish  such  a  book  setting  forth  the  work  of 
sitate  vmiiversiities  is  an  important  question  whicili  might  well  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Association.  Perlhaps  the  National  Asisociation  of  State  Uni- 
versities sliould  join  with  the  American  College  Association  and  possibly  also 
with  the  American  University  Association  to  publish  a  year  book,  a  college 
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year  book  for  the  United  States.  There  is,  again,  the  question  of  whether 
it  could  be  limited  simply  to  the  state  universities  alone.  The  cost  would 
be  considerable  but  it  might  be  met  by  sales  and  the  taking  of  the  edition 
by  the  university  for  publicity  purposes. 

I  think  we  hardly  realize  here  in  America  how  little  understanding 
there  is  abroad  and  even  in  our  own  states  regarding  the  function  and  pur- 
poses and  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  state  universities.  Certainly 
that  is  true  in  England  and  probably  in  other  countries  abroad  and  the 
British  Miisision,  in  view  of  the  possiible  exchange  of  professors  and 
students,  were  anxious  that  there  sihould  be  an  authoritative  year  book 
which  would  indicate  the  work  of  the  state  universities  as  a  group.  Other 
outride  expenses  in  the  way  of  expanding  the  work  of  the  Association  are 
being  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  state  universities  such  as  the  Ameri- 
can University  Union  and  the  American  Council  of  Education.  Both  of 
these  appear  upon  the  program  as  a  part  of  the  discussions.  If  possible 
some  conclusion  should  be  reached  by  the  Association  as  to  the  attitude 
to  be  taken  towards  these  organizations.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance for  the  consideration  of  the  Association  as  to  the  wisdom  of  pub- 
lishing annually  a  synopsis  of  the  educational  legislation  coming  before 
Congress  from  year  to  year. 

A  change  should  be  made  in  Section  2  of  the  constitution  which  desig- 
nates the  time  and  place  of  the  Association  as  being  that  of  the  N.  E.  A., 
both  as  to  time  and  place.  For  two  years  the  meetings  have  been  held  in 
Chicago.  The  questionnaire  held  this  year  favored  Chicago  over  Washing- 
ton though  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  was  the  determining  factor  in  the  time  and 
place.  A  portion  of  the  time  of  the  business  session  might  well  be  given 
to  the  matter  of  time  and  place  as  its  discussion  affects  materially  the 
development  of  the  organization  of  the  Association. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  year,  from  the  poinit  of  view  of  the  Secretary  has 
been  a  quiet  one  due  to  the  absorption  of  its  members  in  the  duties  of  work 
and  the  burdens  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  In  reply  to  the  various  questionnaires 
which  I  have  sent  out  from  time  to  time  I  should  say  that  from  25  to  30 
per  cent  would  be  the  largest  returns  that  I  received  from  the  membersliip. 
In  other  words  out  of  a  membership  of  43  I  would  get  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  10  or  12  replies  to  the  various  questions  asked,  which  were 
not  at  all  complicated  and  required  very  little  attention  and  were  indeed 
really  for  the  purposes  of  the  Asisooiation. 

Now,  I  make  the  statement  here  regarding  the  financial  situation  of 
the  Association,  wflnidli  will  be  very  brief,  and  then  my  report  as  secre*tary- 
treasurer  is  concluded  and  the  materials,  including  vouchers,  bills,  bank 
books  and  all  the  rest  otf  it  are  ready  for  the  Auditing  Committee. 

There  was  on  hand  November  1,  1918,  $239.16.  Forty-three  memberships 
paid  $25,  which  brought  the  sum  of  $1,075;  the  sales  of  proceeds  $36  and  the 
sale  of  banquet  tickets  $78.36,  a  total  of  $1,190,  which,  with  the  balance 
of  last  year  makes  a  total  amount  of  $1,429.16.  The  expenditures  totaled 
$737.84,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  at  the  present  time  of  $691.32,  all  of 
which  is  submitted  for  your  consideration. 
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The  President — You  have  the  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer.  What 
will  you  do  with  it?  A  motion  to  receive  it  and  place  it  on  file  would  be 
in  order  I  suppose.  Part  of  it  should  be  referred  to  the  Auditing  Com- 
mittee. 

The  President — You  have  heard  the  motion,  which  has  been  seconded. 
Those  in  favor  of  the  motion  signify  by  saying  aye;  those  opposed;  the 
motion  is  carried.  The  next  is  the  report  of  standing  committees.  The 
first  committee  listed  is  that  of  National  University  and  Legislation; 
Presidents  James,  Thompson,  Benton  and  Ayres.  President  Thompson  is 
the  only  member  of  the  committee  present. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY 

President  Thompson — I  haven't  any  written  report  to  present.  I  have 
only  worked  with  the  committee  as  far  as  has  been  suggested  and  nothing 
recent  has  been  done.  The  truth  is  that  the  bill  has  been  presented  for 
the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  for  a  National  Uni- 
versity and  has  been  introduced  and  reintroduced.  Some  hearings  have 
been  held  from  time  to  time  but  it  has  never  been  reported  out  of  the 
committee — there  it  lies;  and  the  war  activities  and  the  other  legislation, 
due  to  war  activities,  like  the  legislation  for  rehabilitation  of  soldiers  and 
other  legislation  of  that  kind,  has  taken  the  precedence  in  all  such  matters 
so  that  any  national  university  legislation  has  been  held  in  abeyance  and 
there  is  nothing  to  report.  There  is  no  progress  to  report,  even,  unless 
we  should  say  it  might  be  well  to  state  that  it  seemis  to  me  if  there  ever 
was  an  argument  for  national  organization  of  education  that  argument 
exists  now  and  in  more  or  less  intensified  form.  The  country,  as  I  see  it, 
is  running  in  more  directions  than  it  can  travel  at  one  time  with  safety 
and  the  tenidency  to  increase  advance  research  in  one  way  or  another  seems 
to  me  not  to  be  a  matter  of  efficiency.  Tliat  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  how- 
ever. I  have  only  to  siay,  therefore,  that  the  Association  ought  now  to 
reorganize  its  committee.  I  am  declining  to  take  any  committee  appoint- 
ment as  I  expect  to  retire  from  the  educational  service  at  the  close  of  this 
year  so  I  am  no  longer  available  for  service  and  I  hope  that  the  committee 
will  be  reorganized  so  as  to  make  it  in  accordance  with  the  general  views 
of  this  Association  and  there  may  be  some  progressive  thinking  done. 

The  President — The  next  committee  is  that  of  conference  with  other 
Associations  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  President  Burton  is  a 
representative  of  this  Association. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  CONFERENCE 

President  Burton — Mr.   President,  members   of  the  National   Associa- 
tion of  State  Universities,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 

Owing  to  the  very  unusual  conditions  which  prevailed  during  the 
academic  year  1918-1919  there  is  very  little  for  your  committee  to  re- 
port.    The  year  began  with   the  organization  of  the  Students   Army 
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Training  Corps  and  concluded  with  an  eflfort  to  reorganize  the  work 
of  the  colleges  and  universities  on  a  normal  basis.  Consequently  the 
results  of  the  year,  so  far  as  the  work  of  this  committee  is  concerned, 
were  very  meagre. 

1.  The  Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  of  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  at  the 
meeting  in  March,  1919,  aimed  to  devote  its  chief  attention  to  the 
institutions  primarily  for  the  training  of  teachers  with  particular 
reference  to  the  practice  teaching  and  observ^ation  in  such  institutions. 
Many  of  the  institutions,  however,  had  failed  to  report  and  the  matter 
was  carried  forward  for  another  year. 

I  have  studied  carefully  the  minutes  of  all  of  the  sessions  of  this 
Commission  and  find  nothing  which  deserves  special  mention  here 
save  to  point  out  that  tliere  is  ample  evidence  to  sustain  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  standards  of  higher  education  particularly  as  related 
to  the  junior  colleges  are  being  wisely  and  firmly  maintained. 

2.  The  twelfth  conference  of  the  National  Conference  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  was  held  in  New  York 
City  on  March  24,  1919. 

It  is  of  interest  to  report  that  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  has  withdrawn  from  membership  in 
this  committee  and  that  the  Association  of  Urban  Universities  has 
assumed  relationships  to  the  Committee. 

Practically  all  of  the  time  of  the  session  was  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  tlie  question  of  the  definition  of  a  college.  The  following 
answer  to  the  question  was  agreed  upon: — 

"A  'college'  is  an  institution  requiring  for  admission  graduation 
from  a  standard  secondary  school  or  the  equivalent,  and  offering  a  four- 
year  curriculum  leading  to  the  first  degree  in  Arts  or  Science. 

In  order  properly  to  perform  its  educational  functions,  a  college 
should,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  have  at  least: 

1.  A  requirement  for  admission  of  fifteen  (15)  units  of  sec- 
ondary work,  not  more  than  two  (2)  units  of  condition  being  allowed, 
all  special  students  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  being  required,  ex- 
cept in  rare  and  unusual  circumstances,  to  meet  all  the  requirements 
for  admission,  preparatory'  course,  if  any,  being  distinct  in  faculty, 
students  and  discipline. 

2.  A  program  of  studies  (having  a  reasonable  relation  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  institution. 

3.  A  liberal  curriculum,  with  advanced  work  in  several  fields, 
and  a  reasonable  margin  for  free  election,  the  curriculum  to  be  of  such 
a  character  as  to  qualify  for  admission  to  a  graduate  school  of  rec- 
ognized standing. 

4.  A  college  year  of  thirty-two  (32)   weeks  of  actual  instruction. 

5.  Eight  (8)  departments,  each  having  at  least  one  full  time 
teacher  of  professorial  rank,  having  had  at  least  two  (2)  years  of 
study  in  a  graduate  scliool  of  recognized  standing,  receiving  salaries 
of  two  thousand  dollars  ($2,000)  a  year  or  more,  and  teaching  not 
more  than  si.xteen    (16)   hours  a  week. 
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7.  A  productive  endowment,  beyond  all  indebtedness  of  three 
ihundred   thousand  dollars    ($300,000). 

8.  An  annual  dncome  for  current  expenses  of  forty  thousand 
dollars  ($40,000)  a  year,  at  least  three-fiftiis  of  which  is  expended  for 
instruction. 

9.  An  expenditure  of  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000)  a  year  for 
laboratory  equipment  and  apparatus,  and  of  one  thousand  dollars 
($1,000)  a  year  for  books  and  periodicals. 

10.  An  annual  or  biennial  published  report  of  assets,  income, 
expenditures,   faculty,   curricula,   and   student  body." 

It  should  also  be  reported  here  that  this  Committee  publishea 
as  an  appendix  to  its  minutes  a  very  interesting  report  upon  academic 
credit  for  military  service.  Actual  quotations  favor  the  responses 
received  from  various  types  of  institutions  are  given. 

3.  The  American  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex- 
periment Stations  at  its  meeting  to  be  held  in  Chicago  this  week  has 
under  consideration  some  interesting  and  important  modifications  of 
its  organization.  I  assume  that  since  full  information  is  immediately 
available  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  present  the  details  in  this  report. 

It  is  reasonably  to  be  hoped  that  more  constructive  results  will 
follow  the  deliberations  of  these  organizations  during  the  coming  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  L.  BURTON. 
The  President — The  report  will  be  filed  with  the  secretary. 
The  next  Committee  is  that  on   Reorganization  of  Education,   Presi- 
dent McVey,  chairman. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  REORGANIZATION  OF 

EDUCATION 

The  Secretary — (President  McVey).  The  Committee  on  Reorganiza- 
tion of  Education  'has  held  no  meetings  and  done  no  work.  I  think  it 
should  be  discharged  and  a  new  Committee  appointed.  But  it  is  desirable, 
however,  to  bring  your  attention  to  a  report  issued  by  a  Committee  of  the 
National  Council  of  Education  on  the  Economy  of  Time  in  Education. 
This  Committee,  as  you  know,  has  made  several  reports,  one  of  them  of 
considerable  size  in  the  volume  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  and 
the  Committee  has  now  set  out  in  this  statement  which  I  have  here  its  final 
report  signed  by  James  H.  Baker,  chairman,  and  James  H.  Van  Sickle, 
William  H.  Smiley,  Henry  Suzzallo  and  Albion  W.  Small,  under  date  of 
June  30,  1919. 

The  Report  made  in  1913  was  printed  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education,  and  .some  twelve  thousand  copies  were  distributed. 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  cooperating  committees 
were  appointed  by  the  National  Department  of  Superintendence,  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities,  and  the  Association  of 
American  Universities. 
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The  later  work  of  the  Committee  hag  been  to  keep  in  touch  with 
these  cooperating  committees,  and  conduct  a  somewhat  extended  corre- 
spondence with  many  colleges,  universities,  and  educators  with  the 
view  of  securing  full  consideration  of  the  subject.  In  1917  a  brief 
summary  of  results  to  that  date  was  printed  and  distributed  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  investigators,  and  universities. 

The  work  of  the  university  committees  has  been  somewhat  limited. 
Presumably  it  will  be  continued.  The  Committee  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence,  under  the  Cliairmanship  of  Supt.  Harry  B.  Wilson, 
has  just  completed  studies  of  a  fundamental  character  which  will  have 
far-reaching  results.  It  has  been  aided  by  a  large  number  of  able 
"Investigators,"  who  are  best  qualified  to  consider  the  phases  of  the 
subject  assigned  them.  Aside  from  the  many  papers  and  discussions 
appearing  in  the  proceedings  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  formal  reports  have  been 
printed  in  the  Yearbooks  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education — ^in  three  on  "Minimal  Essentials,"  and  in  one  on  "Economy 
in  Learning."  "These  investigations  cover  a  wide  range.  They  point 
the  way  to  the  right  choice  of  material,  to  the  most  appropriate  age 
when  children  should  receive  certain  types  of  instruction,  to  right 
methods  of  teaching,  and  to  plans  for  insuring  the  efficiency  of  teach- 
ers." Although  this  Committee  as  such  has  formally  concluded  its 
work,  other  important  studies,  suggested  in  its  reports  covering  such 
subjects  as  "Reorganiization  of  Elementary  Education,"  "Course  of 
Study"  and  "Materials  of  Education,"  will  be  conducted  by  other 
agencies. 

Our  correspondence  with  colleges  has  revealed  much  frank  self- 
criticism.  They  acknowledge  the  need  better  to  adapt  college  courses 
to  the  demands  of  today,  define  aims  more  clearly,  distinguish  be- 
tween essential  and  non-essential  subjects  and  matter,  train  more 
thoroughly  in  methods  of  study  and  power  of  reflection,  make  the 
teaching  more  vital,  and  increase  the  industry  of  the  student  and  his 
interest  in  his  own  intellectual  and  spiritual  development.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  critioisms  resemble  those  previously  printed  regarding 
the  elementary  and  secondary  scliools.  It  is  also  worthy  of  comment 
that  nearly  every  correspondent  believes  college  admission  should  be 
at  an  earlier  age. 

Of  views  lately  received  by  your  Committee  from  faculty  members 
of  <twenty-two  universities,  fifteen  favor  the  following  proposition, 
seven  opposing :  To  merge  the  Senior  College  and  the  Graduate  School 
into  a  General  Faculty  of  genuine  university  rank,  on  a  level  with  the 
professional  schools,  to  the  end  of  increasing  the  intellectual  power 
by  earlier  use  of  university  methods,  getting  rid  of  the  evils  that 
have  crystallized  around  the  forms  of  "college"  and  "graduate  school," 
and  reinterpreting  the  culture  ideal  in  the  light  of  the  present.  ( This 
would  result,  not  in  abolishing  the  college,  but  in  readjusting  it  in 
years  by  the  "telescoping,"  which  now  appears  feasible,  between  the 
elementary  school,  the  high  school,  and  the  college).  In  tlie  opinion 
of  the  Committee  the  investigation  of  the  university  committees 
might  well  take  on  the  thoroughgoing  character  of  that  of  the  De- 
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partment  of  Superintendence.  The  field  would  prove  as  fruitful  of 
results  as  has  the  elementary.  Evidently,  the  question  is  this — What 
reorganization  of  the  college  and  the  university  would  eliminate  waste 
in  time  and  matter  and  method,  and  secure  results  best  adapted  to  the 
need  of  the  American  student?  It  involves  the  adjustment  of  the  col- 
lege to  a  developing  system  of  education,  the  advantage  of  a  real  uni- 
versity as  compared  with  the  anomalous  combination  now  so-called,  a 
redefinition  of  culture  in  terms  of  social  ideals  and  the  consequent 
effect  on  the  aims  and  time  limits  of  general  education,  the  significance 
of  the  tendency  to  vocationalize  the  senior  college,  and  the  lessons  from 
the  cooperation  of  education  with  the  government  in  the  war  period. 
(One  member  of  the  Committee  would  not  shorten  the  period  of  aca- 
demic preparation  for  "research  men" — "a  still  longer  period  necessary 
to  produce  competent  investigators.") 

The  present  status  of  the  whole  question  may  be  summed  up 
briefly : 

1.  The  study  of  Minimal  Essentials  and  of  Economy  in  Teaching 
by  the  Superintendence  Committee  is  fundamental  in  educational  re- 
construction. Attention  is  turning  to  other  essentials — Elimination 
(of  duplications  and  of  whole  blocks  of  unnecessary  material).  Ob- 
jectives of  Elementary  Education,  Adaptation  to  Age,  Extension  of  the 
School  Year,  Results  of  Experiments  in  Time-Economy. 

2.  The  6-3-3  plan  is  received  with  growing  favor  on  grounds  of 
its  flexibility  and  adaptability,  and  its  demonstrated  results  in  time- 
saving. 

3.  The  view  of  the  form  of  reorganization  presented  in  the  Re- 
port of  1913  appears  to  gain  strength,  and  changes  in  that  direction 
have  already  been  effected,  or  are  foreshadowed.  This  is  seen  in  the 
establishment  of  junior  high  schools  and  junior  colleges  and  in  the 
standard  for  admission  to  professional  schools. 

4.  It  is  better  understood  that  the  plan  to  secure  economy  of 
time  means,  not  diminishing,  but  increasing  the  average  age  of  leaving 
school  because  of  greater  opportunities  for  the  individual;  that  it 
means  doing  more  in  the  same  time,  and,  hence,  earlier  entrance  to 
college  and  university;  also  that  it  means,  not  abolishing  the  college, 
but  readjusting  the  college  years. 

The  demand  of  the  government  on  the  schools  in  the  war  period 
cannot  but  afl"ect  the  problem.  We  believe  that  the  experience  of  these 
years  and  the  new  insights  into  social  and  political  questions  will  in- 
fluence three  things — earlier  opportunity  to  prepare  for  occupations 
and  more  efficient  training  of  skilled  hands  to  supplant  the  army  of 
the  idle  and  incompetent  and  unprepared,  and  earlier  entrance  to  spe- 
cial courses  in  science  and  to  professional  studies  in  response  to  in- 
creasing practical  demands ;  greater  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  whole 
field  of  education;  a  clearer  conception  of  what  is  essential  in  culture 
to  preserve  our  national  ideals  and  to  develop  the  sentiments  which 
make  for  democracy,  peace,  and  for  the  principle  to  be  applied  in  in- 
dustrial and  international  problems  and  in  all  human  relations — 
cooperation  under  justice. 
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In  asking  that  the  Committee  be  now  discharged,  we  wish  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  to  the  Council,  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  the  cooperating  committees,  and  to  the  many  institutions 
and  individuals,  teachers  and  others,   that  have  aided  generously   in 

our  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  H.  Bakee,  Chairman 
James  H.  Van  Sickle 
William   H.   Smiley 
Henry  Suzzallo 
Albion  W.  Small 
June  30,  1919. 

Those  of  you  who  have  followed  the  work  of  the  Department  Super- 
intendents published  in  April  under  the  reprint  of  the  Houghton,  Miflin 
Co.,  will  find  there  a  very  effective  and  well  arranged  statement  of  the 
change  in  quantity  and  quality  of  work  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Now,  the  Committee  hopes  that  something  of  the  same  kind  will  be 
done  in  the  colleges  and  universities  but  I  think  it  may  be  said,  and  this 
much  is  clear  to  the  Committee  on  Reorganization  of  Education  that  the 
interest  in  such  a  proposal  as  the  one  which  has  just  been  read  is  very 
limited  indeed  and  that  most  university  men  in  the  state  field  feel  that 
there  is  really  no  opportunity  of  bringing  to  pass  the  proposals  of  this 
Committee  except  insofar  as  the  creation  of  junior  and  senior  colleges 
might  be  found  |K)ssible.  But,  to  bring  the  junior  and  senior  college  into 
the  field  in  combination  with  the  graduate  school  is  a  possibility  which 
most  of  them  do  not  see  as  a  thing  that  can  be  brought  about.  Conse- 
quently the  feeling  is  that  the  whole  problem  is  one,  really  of  evolution  and 
that  in  tlie  course  of  time  these  suggestions  which  have  been  made  by  the 
Committee  may  be  brought  to  pass  in  the  instance  of  state  universities. 
But  the  difficulty  further  might  be  brought  to  light  that  in  some  of  the 
states  where  you  have  a  large  population  and  crowded  attendance  upon 
the  imiversities  a  thing  of  this  kind  can  be  brought  to  pass  but  in  tbte 
smaller  states  where  the  population  is  by  no  means  so  great  there  are  im- 
mense difficulties  in  the  way  of  bringing  about  the  reorganization  sug- 
gested in  this  plan  of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  asks  that  it  be  discharged.  Now,  the  difficulty  that 
the  Committee  on  reorganization  of  education  has  found  has  been  that  it 
has  been  difficult  to  formulate  the  problem  in  such  terms  that  it  can  be 
worked  out  in  the  different  universities  in  the  various  states.  In  other 
words  it  is  hard  to  put  it  in  a  form  that  makes  it  possible  to  bring  about 
the  result  that  is  hoped  for  by  this  Committee.  And  further  than  that, 
as  long  as  the  elementary  schools  and  secondary  schools  have  not  moved 
toward  the  point  of  actually  reducing  the  amount  of  time  required  for  their 
purposes  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  for  the  colleges  and  imiversities  to 
super-impose  upon  the  secondary  and  elementary  schools  the  making  of 
much  change  in  their  form  of  organization.  That  is  the  report  of  the 
Committee. 
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DISCUSSION 

The  President — ^You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Committee.  Are 
there  any  questions  to  be  raised  or  any  discussion? 

Dr.  Burton — Mr.  President,  I  sliould  like  to  inquire  if  anyone  here 
knows  of  any  state  in  the  country  tliat  has  attempted  to  organize  junior 
colleges  under  state  control  and  locate  them  at  strategic  centers  when  the 
roll  of  the  state  university  may  be  a  large  enrollment. 

Dr.  Wheeler — Our  state  has. 

Dr.  Burton — Are  they  under  state  control? 

Dr.  TT^i eeZer— Entirely.  The  entire  property  and  assets  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Normal  School  has  been  turned  over  to  the  state  university  and 
the  university  carries  on  a  normal  school  and  a  junior  college  at  the 
same  time  on  the  same  land. 

The  President — How  many  other — 

Dr.  Wheeler — There  is  another  case  in  California.  But,  undertakin*^ 
this  we  had  frequently  to  talk  about  the  probability  and  desirability  of 
locating  a  similar  college  at  Fresno,  Sacramento  and  perhaps  in  one  other 
place. 

Dr.  Burton — In  your  own  mind  are  you  ready  for  that  policy,  Mr. 
Wheeler  ? 

Dr.    Wheeler — The  policy  has  already  been  formed. 

Dr.  Burton — That  is,  I  mean  for  the  extension  of  these  other  places. 

Dr.  Wheeler — I  think  that  is  a  thing  to  look  into.  We  are  burdened 
with  fre^lunen  and  sophomores.  We  have  a  freshmen  class  of  3,200  this 
year  and  evidently  something  has  got  to  be  done.  We  have  a  very  large 
enrollment.  Our  enrollment  is  9,400  at  present  and  we  have  to  pro- 
vide, evidently,  some  other  form  of  instruction. 

Dr.  Burton — Do  you  anticipate  that  the  organization  of  those  schools 
under  your  Board  of  Regents  would  affect  you  in  your  dealings  with  the 
legislative  committee  and  affect  the  total  budget  that  you  might  secure  for 
the  central  university? 

Dr.  Wheeler — ^I  do  not  think  it  will  take  anything  aw^ay  from  the 
central  university  as  things  appear  now.  Everybody  has  disclaimed  any 
idea  that  there  should  be  considered  any  such  thing  as  a  secondary  uni- 
versity. Everybody  agrees  that  a  university  is  a  place  where  instruction 
is  given  a  senior  plus  graduate  student  and  that  evidently  in  order  to 
furnish  sufficient  elasticity  and  variety  you  ihave  to  have  that  con- 
centrated at  one  place.  There  is  no  question  ever  raised  about  that.  There 
may  be  a  question  some  day.  They  talk  about  the  division  of  the  State  of 
California.  But  that  is  not  coming.  The  southerners  are  getting  anxious 
lest  the  northerners  shall  undertake  to  separate  and  leave  them.  They  are 
anxious  now  to  have  complete  control  of  this  glorious  state  which  they 
see  is  coming  into  their  hands  very  rapidly  as  the  burden  of  weight  goes 
over  to  Southern  California.  They  are  going  to  have  the  majority  of  the 
population  and  control  of  the  legislature  there  in  two  or  four  years  from 
now  and  consequently  they  are  getting  very  active  in  opposing  any  kind  of 
a  second  state  university.      (Laughter). 
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The  President — Is  it  not  true  that  at  some  of  these  centers  they  al- 
ready have  junior  colleges  conducted  by  the  cities? 

Dr.  Wheeler — Certainly.  Those  are  different  because  they  are  not 
directly  under  the  state  university. 

The  President — You  do  visit  them,  do  you  not,  and  inspect  them,  in  a 
Ben«e? 

Dr.  Wheeler — Yes,  we  have  a  special  Board  for  visiting  these  institu- 
tions. 

Dean  Babcock — Isn't  there  a  legislative  provision  which  gives  the 
University  some  control  over  the  curricula  adopted  by  these  schools? 

Dr.  Wheeler — Yes,  we  have  the  entire  control  over  their  curricula. 

Dr.  Burton — ^Do  you  find  that  this  problem  has  made  any  serious 
difficulty  with  the  smaller  colleges,  particularly  the  denominational  ones? 

Dr.  Wheeler — We  are  in  some  doubt  about  it  on  the  whole.  A  college 
like  Pomona — Pomona  is  a  thoroughly  good  college.  Colleges  like  Pomona 
have  nothing  to  fear.  They  have  the  full  quota  of  students  and  yet  I  think 
they  are  suspicious  of  what  may  be  coming,  of  what  will  come.  I  should 
think  as  time  goes  on  that  the  tendency  will  be  that  their  two  lower  years 
will  be  absorbed  more  or  less  in  ithe  state  uniivensity  and  in  the  system  of 
junior  colleges. 

The  President — I  suppose  we  have  had  in  Missouri  more  of  develop- 
ment in  the  line  of  the  private  institution  becoming  a  junior  college  than 
elsewhere  perhaps,  and  possibly  a  word  on  that  might  not  be  out  of  place. 
We  have  a  large  number  of  women's  colleges  in  Missouri  because  the  people 
are  of  southern  traditions  and  many  of  them  still  believe  in  separate  edu- 
cation for  men  and  women.  In  fact,  a  great  many  of  the  parents  in  our 
state  are  very  anxious  that  their  daughters  should  have  resident  hall 
facilities  when  they  go  off  to  college  and  we  do  not  have  that.  So  we  have 
approximately  one  dozen  women's  colleges  all  pretending  to  give  a  full 
college  course  and  we  got  into  cooperation  with  them  beginning  about  eight 
years  ago  and  after  some  work  we  got  them  all  to  line  up  so  that  today 
we  have  those  dozen  junior  colleges  for  women  and  they  are  all  partici- 
pating. They  have  this  one  talking  point  that  they  have  the  residence- 
hall  and  they  are  participating  as  never  before  and  they  are  all  shouters 
for  the  junior  college  idea.  Now,  that  may  influence  the  few  men's  colleges 
that  we  have  that  are  still  pretending  to  offer  four  years  of  work  in  time. 
I  have  not  found  that  they  are  especially  nervous  about  it  yet  but  they  may 
be  under  the  surface. 

We  also  have  two  junior  colleges  under  public  control;  I^nsas  City 
and  St.  Joseph  have  established  junior  colleges.  In  St.  Louis  the  public 
schools  would  be  willing  to  do  that.  The  public  school  men  are  for  it. 
But  the  presence  in  their  city  of  Washington  University  make^  dead 
against  it  all  tlie  time  for  Washington  wants  the  fees  from  the  freshmen 
that  they  can  get  out  of  the  St.  Louis  high  schools  and  in  that  way  St. 
Louis  is  standing  pat  on  the  four  years  of  higli  school  work  although  the 
Superintendemt  of  Sohools  and  the  school  principals  are,  at  least,  in  favor 
of  establishing  at  least  one  junior  college  imder  public  control  in  the  city. 
But  none  of  these  are  any  more  than  affiliated  with  the  University.     We 
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do  not  spend  any  money  on  them  excepting  that  we  inspect  them  and  do 
effectively  control  their  curricula.  I  may  say  it  has  kept  our  freshmen 
class  down  to  tlie  point  where  it  has  been  possible  for  us  to  live  on  the 
small  income  we  have. 

Dean  Cooley — I  wonder  if  that  subject  might  not  be  enlarged  upon  by 
mentioning  a  set  of  conditions  that  exist  in  Michigan?  We  have  a  large 
number  of  these  old,  small  colleges,  very  respectable  indeed.  Now,  there 
is  an  affiliation  between  two  or  three  of  them  and  the  college  at  Albion,  as 
an  example,  has  its  students  for  three  years  and  then  sends  tliem  to  the 
University  for  one  year  in  engineering  and  takes  them  back  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  year  and  confers  the  Bachelor's  Degree  and  sends  them  to  the 
University  again  for  the  fifth  year  where  they  take  their  bachelor  of  science 
degree.     That  has  worked  extremely  well  with  Albion. 

The  President — It  is  reducing  their  college  course  to  three  years 
though. 

Dr.  Cooley — It  is  reducing  their  own  college  course  to  three  years,  yes. 

The  President — It  is  not  hurting  you? 

Dr.  Cooley — It  is  not  hurting  us  and  it  is  lightening  up  our  freshman 
class  and  giving  life  and  vigor  to  those  colleges  which,  have  had  a  hard 
time.  And  the  best  of  it  all  is  that  it  gives  the)  students  a  chance  to  live 
in  a  small  college  community. 

The  President — A  few  years  back  there  was  issued  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  a  circular  authorizing  the  high  schools  in  the  larger  centers 
to  rearrange  their  work  so  as  to  eliminate  the  freshman  work  in  the  uni- 
versity.    Has  that  movement  had  any  effect  on  the  public  schools? 

Dr.  Cooley — I  can't  say  with  respect  to  the  public  schools.  We  do 
have  several  junior  colleges. 

The  President — They  admit  to  the  junior  class? 

Dean  Cooley — ^They  give  two  years  of  college  work  and  they  admit  to 
the  junior  class;  but  I  don't  know  about  the  one  year. 

The  President — ^The  circular  I  referred  to  appeared  four  or  five  years 
ago  and  authorized  those  schools  that  arranged  for  six  grades  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  and  six  years  of  high  school  work  to  after  inspection, 
send  their  ,graxiuates  to  the  sophomore  class  of  the  University.  Tliat  was 
an  interesting  experiment  but  I  have  never  heard  anything  since  in  regard 
to  the  situation. 

Dean  Kejley — I  think  the  situation  in  Kansas  points  this  difference, 
in  that  the  State  University  there  is  almost  devoid  of  any  control  at  all; 
the  law  establishing  junior  colleges  in  Kansas  under  the  direction  of  the 
City  School  Board  admits  people  into  the  junior  class  of  the  university 
or  agricultural  college  without  any  say-so  by  the  university  itself.  Just 
as  the  inspection  of  the  high  school  work  is  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, so  is  the  first  two  years  of  college  work  in  these  extended  high 
school  courses  and  that  admits  to  the  junior  class. 

Dr.   Burton — Does  that  apply  both  at  Manhattan  and  Lawrence? 

Dean  Kelly — Yes,  at  Manhattan  and  Lawrence  both. 
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The  President — In  that  connection  I  might  tell  an  experience  I  had 
with  the  last  legislature,  with  a  lady  president  of  one  of  these  colleges 
that  used  to  advertise  itself  as  the  Wellesly  of  the  Wesit  and  they,  in  order 
to  secure  recognition  as  a  junior  college  had  a  bill  introduced  into  the 
legislature  to  force  the  University  to  create  chartered  colleges  under 
certain  conditions.  We  opposed  the  bill.  We  did  it  under  cover  in  a  way. 
I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it.  I  told  the  junior  colleges  to  see  that 
they  got  their  forces  at  work  and  oppose  the  bill.  And  so  then  their  com- 
mittee came  to  me  and  asked  me  for  some  suggestions  as  to  revisions,  say- 
ing there  was  so  much  pressure  to  get  it  through.  So  we  revised  the  bill 
and  then  when  it  passed  I  told  the  governor  I  would  be  glad  if  he  would 
sign  the  bill.  But  the  junior  colleges  objected  and  asked  that  he  veto  the 
bill  which  he  did. 

It  shows  how  once  you  have  got  these  colleges  organized  and  they  are 
participating  under  this  scheme  of  affiliation,  they  work  with  you.  I  have 
never  found  it  to  fail  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  that  they  would  go  to  the 
legislature  and  work  for  us  because  they  are  participating  as  they  never  did 
before. 

Is  there  any  other  discussion  on  this?  The  next  Committee,  then, 
is  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  University  Inter-Communication.  Presi- 
dent McVey  is  chairman  of  that  Committee. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  UNIVERSITY  INTER- 
COMMUNICATION 

The  activity  of  this  Committee  has  been  interfered  with  on  account 
of  the  retirement  of  President  Farrand  from  his  position  as  president  of 
the  University  of  Colorado.  The  secretary  of  the  Association  has  found 
some  difficulty  in  securing  prompt  replies  to  his  communications  from 
members  of  the  Association.  In  addition  to  that,  a  number  of  the  members 
of  the  Association  had  called  attention  in  their  correspondence  to  the  lack 
of  consideration  on  the  part  of  university  presidents  in  extending  calls  to 
members  of  staffs  at  practically  the  opening  of  the  university  year.  Sev- 
eral instances  were  given  where  such  calls  materially  interfered  with  the 
budget  arrangements  and  with  the  actual  conduct  of  instruction.  The 
Committee  feels  that  some  understanding  might  be  arrived  at  by  it.  At 
any  rate,  a  suggestion  of  action  should  be  made  to  presidents  of  institu- 
tions from  which  they  expect  to  secure  recruits  for  their  staffs.  The 
Committee  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  extension  of  invitations  to  join 
university  staffs  should  not  be  made  after  the  15th  of  August.  It  is 
further  hoped  that  the  members  of  the  Association  will  send  to  the  secre- 
tary's office  their  reports,  blanks,  and  material  that  might  be  of  interest 
to  all  of  the  members  of  the  Association. 

The  President — I  should  like  to  inquire  whether  the  15th  of  August 
is  not  rather  late  as  a  general  rule  when  some  iiniversities  open  about  that 
time.  The  University  of  California  opens  soon  after  the  middle  of  August. 
The  University  of  Missouri  opens  the  25th  or  the  26th  of  August. 
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The  Secretary — That  is  merely  a  suggestion,  I  think,  lliere  is  a  point 
involved.  I  might  say  I  liad  letters  from  not  fewer  than  three  or  four  presi- 
dents of  state  universities  during  this  last  year  on  just  fchase  points, 
where  invitations  were  sent  to  men  even  as  late  as  the  1st  of  October  ask- 
ing them  to  join  their  staffs  with  no  notice,  whatever  to  the  presiident,  who 
received  it  when  the  telegram  or  something  of  that  kind  came,  announcing 
that  the  invitation  had  been  extended.  Now,  there  oiiglit  to  be  among 
state  university  presidents  a  feeling  of  comity  and  a  feeling  of  relationship 
that  would  make  us  adjust  our  invitations  and  extensions  of  calls  to  the 
needs  of  the  different  institutions  that  are  interested  in  tlie  Assiooiation. 

That  is  merely  the  point  that  should  be  discussed  and,  as  chairman  of 
this  Committee,  I  thought  it  desirable  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  this 
Association  so  that  at  the  business  session,  if  you  desire,  you  may  discuss 
the  point. 

Dr.  Burton — I  might  say  that  our  secretary  asked  me  to  write  a  paper 
on  cooperation  between  universities  whidh,  I  suppose,  according  to  the 
program  I  am  expected  to  present  this  afternoon.  In  it  I  have  said  some- 
thing on  this  subject  and  I  am  suggesting  there  that  we  make  August  1st 
the  date. 

Dr.  Wheeler — What  was  the  last  statement? 

The  President — ^He  has  a  paper.  I  think  it  might  be  well  for  us  not 
to  anticipate  the  discussions  on  that  paper. 

The  Secretary — The  program  provides  for  a  discussion. ' 

The  President — This  afternoon  President  Burton  and  President  Hua'hes 
have  papers  on  the  cooperation  between  universities  of  which  this  is  one 
subject.     Is  there  any  further  discussion  or  questions  on  this? 

Then  there  is  a  permanent  delegate  to  the  Council  on  Medical  Educa- 
tion of  the  American  Association.  President  Bryan,  who  could  not  be 
present  today,  is  chairman  of  that  Committee  but  I  understand  Mr.  Cravens 
is  present  and  will  report  for  him. 

Mr.  John  IF.  Cravens — (Indiana  University)  Dr.  Burton  Dorr  Myers, 
of  Indiana  University,  represented  President  Bryan  at  this  meeting  of  the 
Council  on  Medical  Education.  He  submits  the  following  report  to  Presi- 
dent Bryan  who  sends  it  to  this  Association. 


REPORT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  ON  THE  COUNCIL 
ON  MEDICAL  EDUCATION 

As  delegate  to  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American 
Medical   Association,   I   submit   the  following   report: 

The  meeting  of  the  Coimcil  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  was  held  in  Chicago  on  March  3  and  4,  1919,  and  was 
of  the  fine  constructive  type  which  has  characterized  the  meetings  of  this 
Council  in  past  years. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  lowered  entrance  requirements,  one  and 
one-third  years,  adopted  as  a  war  emergency  on  recommendation  of  the 
Surgeon  General,  be  discontinued  and  former  standards  restored  at  once. 
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As  a  result  of  experience  in  the  past  war,  the  importance  of  more  at- 
tention to  Hygiene,  >Sanitation,  and  Preventive  Medicine  was  recognized, 
likewise  the  importance  of  all  medical  graduates  serving  a  year  as  interne 
prior  to  entering  on  the  practice  of  Medicine.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the 
adoption  of  a  fifth  or  interne  year  as  a  medical  school  or  state  board  re- 
quirement is  the  fact  that  in  so  many  of  the  hospitals  of  the  states!  of  our 
country  an  interneship  is  of  so  little  value  that  neither  school  nor  state 
board  would  be  justified  in  requiring  medical  graduates  to  serve  a  year  in 
them.  Before  the  interne  year  can  be  generally  adopted,  a  reorganization 
of  hospitals  must  be  accomplished. 

There  seems  to  be  good  ground  for  modifying  regulations  of  state 
boards  of  medical  registration  and  examination  in  such  manner  as  to  make 
the  continuous  medical  course  possible  for  those  students  who  are  qualified 
physically  and  mentally  to  carry  it. 

The  war  revealed  the  need  of  keeping  out  of  the  medical  profession  the 
class  of  men  whose  mental  capacity  is  such  that  they  could  never  rise  to 
its  opportunities  and  requirements.  To  this  end,  modern  psychological 
tests  might  be  used  with  advantage  in  determining  eligibility  for  entrance 
on  the  study  of  medicine.  The  plan  adopted  by  some  schools  of  enrolling  only 
those  students  who  have  made  an  average  minimum  grade  of  C  in  the  two 
years  of  premedical  work  is  worthy  of  consideration  in  this  connection. 

The  seriousness  of  the  lack  of  safeguards  over  the  chartering  of  edu- 
cational institutions  is  so  great  as  to  demand  the  attention  of  those  in- 
terested in  education.  A  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Council  on  Medical 
Education  shows  that:  "In  all  but  eleven  states  any  coterie  of  men,  by 
applying  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  paying  an  insignificant  fee  can 
obtain  a  charter  to  establish  an  institution  with  the  power  of  granting 
all  of  the  degrees  in  the  category  and  no  questions  are  asked  regarding  the 
intentions  and  ability  of  these  men,  either  financially  or  mentally,  to 
furnish  the  education  for  which  such  degrees  are  usually  granted.  In  five 
of  the  eleven  states  above  referred  to,  notoriously  unfit  institutions  have 
in  some  way  succeeded  in  getting  charters  or  in  doing  business  regardless 
of  the  safeguards  imposed.  There  is  nothing  to  guarantee  that  the  honor 
of  the  state  or  nation  will  be  upheld  by  those  securing  the  charters.  No 
supervision  is  provided  by  which  it  can  be  seen  whether  the  privileges 
gra^nted  by  the  charter  are  properly  used.  As  a  consequence,  this  country 
is  infested  by  all  varieties  of  irresponsible  institutions  from  diploma  mills, 
mail  order  correspondence  institutions,  to  the  group  of  those  which  teach 
all  sorts  of  senseless,  unscientific,  or  absolutely  false  ideas,  and  which  de- 
liberately set  aside  principles  in  Chemistry,  Bacteriology,  and  other  sub- 
jects which  are  now  as  reliably  based  as  the  multiplication  table."  This 
condition  is  particularly  important  to  those  interested  in  medical  educa- 
tion. 

Oreat  confusion  exists  in  the  regulation  of  practice  of  the  healing  art. 
After  the  excellent  practice  acts  adopted  in  most  of  the  states,  providing 
for  adequate  premedical  and  medical  training,  legislatures  have  been  in- 
duced to  enact  other  laws,  exempting  certain  groups  of  practitioners  or 
allowing  them  to  secure  license  on  lower  educational  sitandards.     Most  of 
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these  conflicting  laws  were  secured  through  failure  of  legislators  to  ap- 
preciate that  the  first  essential  in  the  practice  of  the  healing  art  is  an 
ability  to  make  an  accurate  diagnosis,  and  that  to  secure  this  ability  a 
thorough  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  medicine  is  required.  In  fifty 
states,  including  Alaska,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  there  are  ninety 
four  separate  boards,  having  to  do  with  licensing  those  who  treat  the  sick. 
With  authority  and  responsibility  so  divided,  it  is  impossible  to  provide 
efficient  protection  of  the  public  against  uneducated  and  incompetent  prac- 
titioners of  the  healing  art. 

A  sane  scheme  for  licensing  was  proposed  as  follows: 

1.  A  single  medical  licensure  board  in  each  state. 

2.  One   minimum  educational   qualification   for   all   who   are    li- 

censed to  treat  the  sick. 

3.  The  same  examination  for  all  practitioners,  including  written, 

practical,  laboratory  and  olindoal  tests. 

To  these  three  recommendations  should  be  added  a  fourth :  Provision 
for  examination  in  the  widest  range  of  views  on  therapeutics,  for  those 
who  have  met  requirements  two  and  three  above. 

This  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance.  It  is  now  universally 
recognized  that  there  is  no  homeopathic  anatomy  or  chemistry,  no  electric 
pathology  or  osteopathic  physiology.  In  many  states  the  leading  medical 
sects,  representing  about  90  per  cent  of  the  practitioners  of  the  healing  art, 
recognize  these  principles  and  submit  to  the  same  premedical  requirement 
for  eligibility  to  the  licensure  examination,  take  the  same  examination  in 
preclinical  sciences  and  in  clinical  subjects,  but  write  on  special  examina- 
tions relating  to  their  particular  views  on  therapy.  The  states  are  not 
interested  in  medical  sects,  but  they  are  vitally  interested  in  their  doctors 
of  medicine  having  fundamentally  good  educational  qualifications. 

In  the  interest  of  no  sect,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  our 
respective  states,  I  feel  this  Association  should  lend  its  influence  in  favor 
of  the  same  educational  qualifications  both  premedical  and  medical,  for 
all  practitioners  of  the  healing  art;  individuals  meeting  these  requirements 
may  then  be  granted  the  utmost  freedom  in  choice  of  therapeutic  measures. 

DISCUSSION 

The  President — You  have  heard  the  report.  Is  there  any  discussion 
ui>on  that  or  any  questions  to  be  raised? 

Dr.  Thompson — ^Mr.  President,  just  offering  a  suggestion  or  two  as  to 
the  general  situation  as  to  the  relation  between  this  Association  and  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  the  American  Council  on  Medical  Edu- 
cation: I  have  attended  these  meetings  and  I  have  found  at  one  meeting 
that  there  were  only  about  two  or  three,  and  I  think  only  two  of  us  con- 
tinually there,  so  that  we  only  had  influence  of  two  men  representing  what 
might  be  called  the  undergraduate  education  as  distinguished  from  medical 
education.  These  physicians  seemed  to  have  it  in  their  minds  that  if  they 
piled  up  hours  they  guaranteed  results,  and  that  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
mistakes  to  which  we  are  all,  I  suppose,  subject. 
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But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  controversy  on  among  the  teachers  on 
academic  subjects  as  to  whether  the  requirements  made  by  the  Medical 
Association  do  the  tilings  that  the  Medical  Association  wants  to  have  done. 
There  is  no  disagreement  that  the  physician  ought  to  have  a  sound 
fundamental  education  and  that  it  ought  to  include  the  sciences  underlying 
the  subject  of  medicine.  There  isn't  any  dispute  on  that  general  proposi- 
tion. But  when  they  come  to  insist,  for  instance,  that  the  freshmen  Eng- 
lish will  have  so  many  hours  rather  than  the  number  of  definite  hours, 
and  (that  according  to  their  opinions  they  shall  have  so  many  hours  in  a 
zooloo-ical  laboratory  or  botanical  laboratory  or  chemical  laboratory,  as 
against  the  judgment  of  academic  men,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  they  will 
probably  go  astray. 

Being  neither  a  physician  or  scholar  I  am  altogether  unprejudiced  in 
matters  of  learning;  (laughter)  so  I  think  it  will  probably  go  astray.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  a  standard,  so-called,  of  medical  education,  has  been  made 
by  the  physicians  themselves  first  and  then  we  have  been  invited  in  after- 
wards and  we  come  trailing  in  at  the  latter  end.  And  I  have  been  im- 
pressed in  my  attendance  at  the  medical  gatherings  at  the  utter  lack  of 
coordination  and  the  utter  lack  of  intelligence  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
colleges.  Now,  psychologj^  will  soon  be  a  required  subject  on  a  premedical 
course  on  the  ground  that  the  medical  profession  is  going  to  interest  itself 
in  abnormal  and  subnormal  and  other  normal  types  (laughter).  But  you 
will  observe  that  so  far  as  the  premedical  students  are  concerned  them- 
selves amongst  every  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  a  preparatory  school  for 
medicine,  that  these  medical  students  must  constitute  a  group  of  that  sort. 
The  practical  result  of  that  is  that  in  a  state  where  there  is  a  limited 
number  and  they  do  not  all  go  to  the  one  college,  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
secure  the  exact  conformity  that  these  medical  men  insist  upon.  I  think 
the  educational  program  has  not  been  solved. 

Now,  something  has  been  said  in  that  report  about  an  accurate  diag- 
nosis. I  would  like  to  know  about  one.  After  this  war  experience  we  have 
had  I  would  like  to  know  about  one.  And,  over  in  the  city  of  Columbus 
now,  three  or  four  of  my  personal  friends  are  under  examination  by  a 
dozen  different  doctors  trying  to  get  a  diagnosis.  And,  talk  about  a  stu- 
dent being  able  when  he  graduates  from  a  college  of  medicine  to  be  able  to 
make  an  accurate  diagnosis  and  these  gray  beards  have  to  consult  and 
then  go  down  in  the  cellar  for  fear  somebody  will  hear  what  they  say 
(laughter)  and  then  talk  about  an  accurate  diagnosis — why,  there  is  no 
such  thing.  I  have  been  under  diagnosis  myself  several  times  and  I  think 
I  speak  modestly  about  that. 

The  Dean  of  our  college  of  medicine  came  in  the  other  day  and  talked 
about  a  certain  particular  student,  whether  he  should  enter.  And  then  I 
said,  "Well,  now.  Doctor,  here  is  a  time  to  use  your  knife,  if  there  ever 
was  a  time.  If  you  wanted  a  man  in  the  medical  profession  to  be  a  man 
of  character,  I  should  think,  this  is  the  time  and  the  suggestions  that  you 
make  to  me  are  that  this  man  is  lacking  in  the  fundamentals  that  I  regard 
as  character.  Now,  if  you  are  going  to  allow  him  to  come  back  and  get 
up  into  the  jimior  and  senior  year,  then  you  may  expect  a  quack  sooner 
or  later  and  if  that  is  what  you  want  to  avoid,  take  my  advice  and  put  it 
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out  now.  In  other  words,  these  quacks  are  M.  D.'e  and  they  are  quacks  for 
the  money  there  is  in  it.  It  is  simply  commercialized  medicine,  that  ia  all 
it  is;  he  isn't  a  degenerate  at  all,  he  is  a  commercialized  man  making 
money. 

And  there  are  a  good  many  problems  that  are  quite  serious  and  I  only 
arise  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  hope  that  this  Association  might 
give  more  attention  to  the  meetings  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
and  the  American  Council  on  Medical  Education  and  see  to  it  that  the 
basis  on  which  medical  education  is  placed  will  be  a  little  more  education 
and  a  little  less  technique.  Now,  President  James  said  before  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Colleges  last  winter  that  he  would  rather  take  chances 
on  a  man  studying  medicine  and  taking  the  B.  A.  degree  than  a  man  taking 
certain  other  education. 

Recently  we  were  confronted  with  a  young  lady  that  had  a  B.  A.  from 
Wesleyan  and  an  M.  A.  from  Columbia  College  and  she  could  not  get  into 
a  college  of  medicine.  There  was  a  certain  amount  of  maturity  in  that 
girl,  having  been  at  least  five  years  under  policed  education  but  five  years 
under  police  education  with  the  entrance  requirements  that  Wesleyan 
makes  was  not  adequate  to  put  a  person  under  suflicient  intellectual  at- 
tainments to  enter  a  first  year  of  medical  college  to  begin  the  study  of 
anatomy  and  such  other  things. 

Now,  every  year  we  are  confronted  with  that  situation.  For  the  last 
three  or  four  years  the  doctors  say  that  we  keep  on  insisting  "Why,  that 
won't  happen."  Of  course  it  won't  happen.  Those  people  are  shut  out 
from  the  practice  of  medicine;   that  is  what  will  happen. 

And  the  next  thing,  when  they  put  a  psychological  study  in  for  in- 
struction and  insist  on  having  four  hours  a  week  instead  of  three,  then  the 
question  is  what  shall  we  do?  Now,  everybody  knows  that  the  psychology 
that  is  taught  in  these  days  is  a  question  of  physiology  and  anatomy  of  a 
prescribed  kind  and  is  based  on  a  knowledge  of  chemistry.  So,  at  that 
point,  you  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  chemistry  and  physiology  and 
anatomy  under  the  giiise  and  camouflage  of  psychology  and  that  is  the 
basis  for  being  able  to  study  the  feeble  minded. 

I  think  that  this  whole  question  of  education  with  them  might  well 
be  considered  and  I  trust  that  this  Association  will  take  more  interest  than 
it  has  taken  in  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  its 
educational  standards. 

Dean  Babcock — May  I  correct  one  statement  of  President  Thompson? 
It  is  not  quite  true  to  say  that  requirements  for  admission  into  the  medi- 
cal colleges  have  been  drafted  by  the  medical  men  without  the  cooperation 
of  the  college  of  arts  men  or  regular  college  men.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
was  one  member  out  of  three  at  one  time,  and  one  out  of  five  for  a  period 
of  three  years  representing  the  college  interests  pure  and  simple.  I  happen 
to  know  because  I  am  not  an  M.  D.  and  I  was.  the  man  who  sat  with  that 
Committee  for  three  years.  Later  on  a  second  man  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  was  a  member  for  two  years,  making  two  out  of  five  who 
represented  the  collegiate  interest  rather  than  medical  interest.  I  men- 
tion this  simply  as  a  matter  of  correction  of  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
drafted  this  scheme  and  imposed  it  on  the  colleges;  it  is  drafted  after 
lengthy  discussion  and  participation  in  that  discussion  by  college  men. 
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The  President — Hearing  about  the  fun  that  President  Thompson  had, 
I  went  to  the  meeting  last  year  and  I  am  sorry  he  did  not  turn  up  because 
I  think  he  was  on  the  Committee.  But  I  was  left  all  alone  with  these 
medical  men.  Well,  we  managed  to  get  through  some  modifications  in 
the  specific  requirements  and  got  them  to  the  floor  of  the  general  meeting 
and,  with  a  little  more  experience  and  that  sort  of  thing  than  most  of 
these  medical  men,  I  got  everything  through  as  I  wanted  it  and  I  have 
been  hearing  from  it  ever  since. 

I  do  not  know  whether  President  Thompson  has  looked  up  the  require- 
ments we  fixed  at  the  meeting  last  year  but  they  will  come  up  again  next 
year  because  the  medical  men  are  dissatisfied,  and,  in  a  sense,  I  want  to 
confirm  what  President  Thompson  has  said. 

President  Thompson — Well,  I  will  be  there  the  next  time. 

The  President — Well,  I  am  still  on  that  Committee  and  you  are  too 
so  we  will  meet.  I  think  the  difficulty  very  often  is  not  merely  the  medical 
men  but  others  who  wish  to  be  specific,  whereas  others  that  were  academ- 
ically interested  the  last  time  were  insisting  that  we  define  the  minimum 
that  should  be  fixed  in  each  specific  subject  and  we  got  through  minimum 
statements  that  I  thinlc  ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  academic  men  and 
I  do  not  know  why  they  should  not  be  for  the  medical  men. 

Any  further  discussion  on  this  report  on  our  relations  with  the  medi- 
cal association?  If  not,  then  that  ends  the  reports  of  the  committees  and 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  the  Association  some  new  members 
and  will  ask  them  to  stand  as  their  names  are  called  so  that  we  may 
recognize  their  faces. 

Pres-idenrt  H.  W.  Chase,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
President  David  Spense  Hill,  University  of  New  Mexico,  and 
President  Herbert  A.  Morgan  of  the  University  of  Tennessee.  Also  there 
are  present  today  representing  universities  where  there  are  vacancies  the 
acting  presidents  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  G.  W.  Bailey.  Of  course, 
we  all  know  very  well  the  Acting  President  of  Illinois,  Dean  Kinley.  Then 
there  are  some  who  are  not  appearing  as  acting  presidents  but  representa- 
tives of  their  universities.  Here  is  our  good  friend  Dean  M.  E.  Cooley 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  and  also  Regent  Hanchett  of  the  University 
of  Michigan.  And  then  there  is  Dean  Hoffman  of  the  University  of  In- 
diana and  also  Mr.  Cravens,  who  has  just  presented  a  report.  From 
the  University  of  Kansas,  Dean  Kelly  of  the  School  of  Education  and  from 
the  University  of  Vermont,  Dean  Hills,  who  was  here  a  moment  ago  and 
I  think  those  of  us  who  have  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Association  of 
Agricultural  colleges  know  the  face  of  Dean  Hill  very  weill.  There  may 
be  many  others  that  I  have  not  listed.  These  were  present  at  the  opening 
session.  Are  there  any  universities  who  have  not  sent  representatives, 
or  any  representatives  of  universities  other  than  the  president?  Here 
is  Superintendent  Hathaway  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Oh,  I  see  Dean  George 
James  back  there.     I  don't  know  what  military  rank  he  is  at  this  distance. 

I  am  required  to  appoint  committees  at  this  time.  I  wish  to  announce 
that  the  Committee  on  Auditing,  President  Trotter  and  Kane,  to  whom 
will  be  referred  the  treasurer's  report  for  audit.     Then,  as  a  Committee  on 
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nominations  for  tlie  oflicers  and  tlie  standing  committees  for  next  year, 
and  that  Committee  has  a  large  task  before  it  this  time,  I  announce  the 
appointment  of  President  Thompson,  Futrall  and  Widtsoc,  as  the  Commit- 
tee on  Nominations. 

What  is  your  further  pleasure  regarding  tliis  forenoon's  program? 

I  am  forgetting  one  other  matter.  There  is  in  the  hands  of  the  presi- 
dent, I  find,  as  the  program  shows,  the  arrangement  of  a  banquet  program 
for  this  evening.  The  last  two  years  we  have  had  a  banquet  for  the  first 
evening  meeting  and  I  have  arranged  with  President  Thompson  of  Ohio 
and  President  Jessup  of  Iowa,  to  speak  to  us  on  the  educational  program 
for  Congress.  I  do  not  know  how  many  educational  bills  are  before  Con- 
gress. I  have  glanced  into  several  myself.  But  I  am  sure  these  two 
gentlemen  will  be  able  to  enlighten  us  this  evening.  Then  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  for  informal  discussion  and  questions  after  they  are  through. 
But  it  is  an  informal  banquet  at  which  they  will  present  reports  to  us  on 
that  subject.  President  McVey  will  announce  to  us  arrangements  about 
the  banquet. 

We  have  made  no  definite  arrangements  for  the  Executive  Committee 
yet  but  President  McVey  tells  me  it  is  usual  for  them  to  meet  about  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning  before  the  second  day. 

We  Avill  meet  then  promptly  at  2:00  to  hear  the  papers,  the  first  being 
plans  for  the  Exchange  of  Foreign  Students  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Capen,  expert  on 
higiher  education,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  and  then  Cooperation 
between  Universities  by  President  Marion  L.  Burton,  and  then  following 
that  a  discussion  by  President  E.  M.  Hughes  of  Dr.  Burton's  paper  and 
then  the  American  University  Union,  represented  by  President  Hutohtas. 
Is  that  paper  here  for  us? 

Dean  Cooley — President  Hutchins  asked  me  to  present  his  regrets  at 
not  being  able  to  be  here.  He  had  not  formulated  his  remarks  into  a  paper. 
He  was  going  to  speak  on  the  subjeot  and  he  asked  to  have  it  cancelled  on 
the  program. 

The  President — I  do  not  know  whether  anybody  else  has  any  data  on 
this  American  University  Union  or  not.  The  reorganization  of  the  Council 
of  Education,  a  discussion  met  by  President  Burton.  We  will  have  a  full 
enough  program  for  the  afternoon.    Let's  begin  at  2  o'clock. 
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MONDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION 


November  10,  1919,  2  o'clock  P.  M. 


Dr.  A.  Ross  Hill,  President,  Presiding 

The  President — ^Now,  if  the  Association  will  please  come  to  order,  we 
rt'ill  first  have  the  privilege  of  hearing  a  paper  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Capen,  expert 
m  higher  ediusation  of  the  United  Sitates  Bureau  of  Education,  the 
topic  "Plans  for  the  Exchange  of  Foreign  Students."  Dr.  Capen.  (Ap- 
plause ) . 

Dr.  Capen — When  I  prepared  this  paper,  gentlemen,  some  five  or  six 
days  ago,  I  thouglut  I  'had  pretty  well  covered  tJie  ground,  bu/t  since  then 
I  .have  attended  a  meeting  at  C!olumbus  and  have  had  brought  to  my  at- 
tention a  number  of  examples  of  relationships  with  foreign  countries  that 
I  knew  little  or  nothing  about.  I  off'er  this,  therefore  with  certain  apolo- 
gies. It  repTCsents  the  extent  of  my  wiisdom  a  week  ago.  I  have  also  tried 
hastily  to  insert  a  few  of  the  things  that  I  liave  heard  since. 

Plans  for  the  Exchange  of  Foreign  Students 

Exchanges  of  students  between  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
iiave  been  carried  on  in  a  desultory  way  for  a  great  many  years.  Up  to 
the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  exchanges  of  students  were 
entirely  unorganized,  except  for  the  group  of  Rhodes  scholars  who  went 
annually  from  this  country  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  Boxer  Indemnity 
rftudents  sent  to  the  United  States  by  the  Chinese  Government.  Neverthe- 
less, there  has  been  a  very  large  flow  of  students  both  from  the  United 
estates  to  other  countries  and  from  foreign  countries  to  the  United  States. 
in  recent  years  this  flow  has  diminished  on  the  American  side  and  in- 
creased on  the  side  of  foreign  nations. 

I  doubt  whether  anyone  knows  the  number  of  students  passing  in 
either  direction.  In  1914  the  Bureau  of  Education  made  a  rough  estimate 
of  the  number  of  foreign  students  then  in  275  American  universities,  col- 
leges, and  technical  schools.  Four  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-two 
were  reported.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  report  is  inaccurate  as 
concerns  the  foreign  enrollment  even  at  these  institutions.  Certainly  the 
actual  number  in  attendance  at  all  American  institutions  was  very  greatly 
in  excess  of  this  figure.  A  later  estimate,  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  by  the  Committee  on  Friendly  Relations  Among 
Foreign  Students,  placed  the  number  in  attendance  at  the  time  of  the 
entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  at  approximately  seven  thousand. 
This  figure  may  be  too  liberal  an  estimate.  In  any  event,  if  all  the  foreign 
students  were  brought  together  at  one  place  they  would  constitute  a  group 
larger  than  tlie  total  enrollment  of  any  except  two  or  three  of  the  largest 
American  universities. 
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The  war  has  led  to  a  great  increase  of  interest  in  the  question  of  the 
exchange  of  students.  Since  1915  European  universities  have  been  disor- 
ganized. The  annual  flow  to  European  centers  of  learning  of  students 
from  the  countries  which  remained  neutral,  or  those  whose  participation 
in  the  war  was  purely  formal,  was  interrupted.  Much  of  it  was  directed 
hither.  This  is  particularly  true  of  students  from  Latin-American  coun- 
tries and  the  Orient.  Many  of  them  who  would  in  ordinary  times  have 
gone  to  Germany  or  France  came  to  the  United  States. 

American  participation  in  the  war  stimulated  the  movement  still 
further  and  caused  in  this  country  both  an  access  of  hospitality  and  a  de- 
sire to  send  larger  numbers  of  our  own  students  abroad.  The  consequence 
is  that  international  exchanges  are  now  distinctly  the  fashion.  The  fol- 
lowing motives  appear  to  underlie  this  world-wide  movement. 

1.  First  of  all  it  should  be  noted  that  American  mechanical  and  in- 
dustrial efficiency  have  impressed  the  world  anew.  It  is  thought  that  we 
have  developed  in  the  United  States  methods  of  higher  technicjil  training 
which  surpass  tliose  of  other  countries.  Foreign  young  men  are  conse- 
quently eager  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Something  of  the  same  tendency 
which  formerly  sent  so  many  of  our  young  men  to  Germany  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  most  improved  scheme  of  technical  instruction  is  now 
operating  to  send  foreigners  to  the  United  States. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  the  United  States  has  been  less  affected  by 
the  war  than  any  other  prominent  nation.  Its  institutions  have  weathered 
the  storm  unscathed,  whereas  the  principal  European  institutions  are  not 
yet  in  working  condition.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  money  in 
(the  United  States.  The  higher  institutions  of  the  United  States  are  be- 
lieved to  be  rich.  They  are  known  to  have  been  generous  in  the  past.  Con- 
sequently everybody  is  looking  to  us  to  aid  in  financing  the  education  of 
poor  but  aspiring  students.  The  number  of  appeals  now  being  made  to  the 
United  States  Government  or  to  individual  institutions  for  financial  aid 
for  foreign  students  is  overpowering.  They  come  from  all  over  the  globe 
— from  Latin-America,  from  Russia,  from  Poland,  from  Czecho-Slovakia, 
from  Jugo-Slavia,  and  so  on. 

3.  Thirdly,  there  is  a  world-wide  conviction  that  the  interchange  of 
students  furnishes  the  best  insurance  for  the  development  and  continu- 
ance of  international  understandings,  hence  it  has  become  the  concern  both 
of  statesmen  and  of  educators.  Nations  that  previously  looked  upon  our 
educational  provisions  with  indifference  are  now  eager  to  send  their  young 
people  here  and  to  receive  ours  in  turn.  This  sentiment,  I  believe,  is 
equally  strong  in  the  United  States. 

4.  A  fourth  motive  which  should  not  be  overlooked  is  the  natural 
restlessness  resulting  from  the  war,  combined  with  an  awakened  curiosity 
on  the  part  of  young  people  regarding  foreign  countries.  Going  abroad  to 
study  has  something  of  the  lure  of  adventure.  It  is  making  a  very  strong 
appeal  to  the  youth  of  both  sexes  here  and  abroad. 

These  causes  have  all  operated  to  bring  international  exchanges  of 
students  to  the  fore,  as  constituting  one  of  the  leading  educational  ques- 
tions of  the  day.     The  immediate  results  in  the  United  States  have  been 
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various  attempts  to  organize  the  conduct  of  such  exchanges.  It  is  generally 
felt  that  there  must  be  some  systematic  direction,  if  the  best  benefits  are 
to  be  secured  both  by  the  students  and  by  their  respective  countries.  With- 
in the  past  year  and  a  half  a  number  of  different  establishments  have  under- 
taken activities  looking  toward  the  orderly  arrangement  of  international 
exchanges.  Two  of  these  establishments  are  comparatively  new,  and,  while 
primarily  organized  for  other  purposes,  they  have  taken  up  the  matter  of 
exchanges  as  a  task  in  which  they  could  render  ser\'ice.  One  has  been 
created  within  the  year  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  interna- 
tional relations.  The  five  most  prominent  of  these  establishments  are  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  the  American  Council  on  Education, 
the  American  University  Union  in  Europe,  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges,  and  the  Institute  for  International  Education.  I  will  take  them 
up  in  order  and  will  state  what  each  has  done  in  the  international  field 
and  what,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  they  severally  plan  to  do. 

The  general  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  need  not  be  de- 
scribed. In  assisting  the  progress  of  foreign  exchanges  it  has  performed 
the  following  services: 

a.  For  many  years  it  has  published  current  accounts  of  foreign  edu- 
cational systems.  In  these  accounts  the  activities  of  foreign  universities, 
their  organization,  movements  affecting  their  standards  and  their  support 
have  been  principally  stressed. 

b.  The  Bureau  has  also  published  specifically  for  the  use  of  foreign 
students  expecting  to  attend  American  higher  institutions  a  comprehensive 
account  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States.  This  has  been  widely 
circulated  abroad.  It  has  been  translated  into  Spanish,  and  a  French 
translation  is  about  to  appear.  Excerpts  from  it  have  appeared  in  Portu- 
guese and  Chinese.  It  has  also  prepared  brief  circulars  on  engineering 
education  in  the  United  States  and  on  American  graduate  schools. 

c.  At  various  times  the  Bureau  has  distributed  information  abroad 
bearing  on  tlie  scholarships  at  American  institutions  which  are  open  to 
foreign  students. 

d.  It  has  conducted  correspondence  with  foreign  students  with  a  view 
to  assisting  them  in  selecting  American  institutions  appropriate  to  their 
needs. 

e.  It  has  on  all  occasions  represented  the  Government  in  the  recep- 
tion of  official  educational   delegates  from  foreign  countries. 

The  effort  of  the  Bureau  toward  the  promotion  of  international  ex- 
changes in  the  immediate  future  will  probably  be  chiefly  along  the  line  of 
piiblication.  In  fact,  it  now  has  partially  completed,  or  projected,  circulars 
relating  to  opportunities  for  the  study  of  agriculture  and  commerce  in  the 
United  States,  and  circulars  describing  the  facilities  in  British  higher  in- 
stitutions for  advanced  study  in  the  arts  and  pure  science  and  technical 
callings.  It  has  just  about  ready  for  the  printer  a  revision  of  the  earlier 
bulletin  on  "Opportunities  for  Foreign  Students  at  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties in  the  United  States." 

The  American  Council  on  Education  was  established  nearly  two  years 
ago  by  joint  action  of  the  associations  of  higher  education  with  a  view  to 
facilitating  the  Government's  use  of  educational  institutions  during  the  war 
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and  to  bringing  about  the  cooperative  handling  of  important  educational 
questions  after  the  war.  International  educational  relations  constitute 
only  one  of  a  considerable  number  of  problems  to  which  the  Ck)uncil  has 
devoted  and  vi'ill  devote  its  attention.  In  this  field  of  international  edu- 
cational relations,  however,  it  has  already  performed  three  important  serv- 
ices. 

At  the  request  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  the  American 
Council  on  Education  took  charge  of  the  visit  of  the  British  Educational 
Mission  last  year.  It  raised  the  money  to  pay  ithe  expenses  of  the  mission. 
It  planned  the  mission's  itinerary  and  was  responsible  for  its  entertainment. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  i^t  secured 
scholarships  at  American  higher  institutions  for  115  French  women  and  40 
invalided  French  soldiers.  It  also  placed  three  Russian  students  in  pro- 
fessional schools  on  scholarships  of  $1,000.00  each. 

Through  its  Committee  on  International  Educational  Relations  the 
Council  took  a  prominent  part  in  projecting  the  Institute  for  International 
Education,  the  organization  and  control  of  which  will  be  discussed  shortly. 

The  future  plans  of  the  American  Council  on  Education  in  the  inter- 
national field  are  still  indefinite.  Its  major  activities  lie  in  the  field  of 
American  education.  It  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  interrelations  of 
American  institutions  and  organizations  and  with  their  relations  to  gov- 
ernmental agencies.  I  do  not  speak  by  the  book,  but  I  judge  that  its 
future  participation  in  the  field  of  international  educational  relations  will 
be  somewhat  as  follows: 

a.  In  view  of  its  recognition  by  the  iState  Department  as  the  body 
representing  American  higher  education,  it  will  receive  communications 
bearing  on  international  educational  relations  sent  by  foreign  governments 
to  the  United  States  Government  and  involving  action  on  the  part  of  Amer- 
ican colleges  and  universities. 

b.  It  will  participate  in  the  entertainment  of  all  ofiicial  delegations 
of  foreign  scholars. 

c.  It  will  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  greater  uniformity  of  procedure 
among  the  bodies  now  defining  standards  of  American  higher  institutions 
and  will  undertake  to  interpret  to  educational  officials  of  foreign  countries 
prevailing  standards  and  existing  lists  of  accredited  or  approved  institu- 
tions. 

d.  It  will  take  up  with  the  institutions  and  organizations  included 
in  its  membership  the  question  of  the  appropriate  academic  rating  at 
American  institutions  of  graduates  of  French  lycees,  Spanish  or  Latin- 
American  liceos,  G-erman  Gymnasia,  and  other  foreign  degree-granting  in- 
stitutions, to  the  end  that  American  universities  may  adopt  a  consistent 
and  uniform   policy  toward  holders  of  foreign  degrees  and  certificates. 

The  American  University  Union  in  Europe  was  organized  in  the  spring 
of  1917.  Its  Constitution  states:  "The  general  object  of  the  Union  shall 
be  ito  meet  the  needs  of  American  university  and  college  men  and  their 
friends  who  are  in  Europe  for  military  or  other  service  in  the  cause  of  the 
allies,  and  to  serve  as  a  bond  between  the  universities  of  America  and 
those  of  European  nations,  especially  by  encouraging  the  attendance  and 
advancing  the  welfare  of  American  students  at  the  representative  uni- 
versities of   France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy." 
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With  the  close  of  the  war,  that  portion  of  its  work  which  dealt  with 
the  immediate  social  and  physical  -wielfare  of  American  college  men  abroad 
diminished.  What  was  originally  its  secondary  purpose  became  its  primary 
object,  namely,  representing  American  universities  abroad  and  encouraging 
the  attendance  of  American  students  at  European  universities.  President 
Hutchins  will  tell  you  more  about  the  work  of  the  Union  shortly.  To 
make  my  summary  complete  I  will  merely  state  the  following  facts  with 
reference  to  its  present  position  among  the  agencies  fostering  foreign  ex- 
changes. 

The  American  University  Union  in  Europe  is  now  controlled  by  a 
board  of  trustees  which  broadly  represents  American  higher  education. 
The  Union  maintains  offices  in  Paris  and  London,  with  a  paid  director  in 
each,  and  a  branch  office  in  Rome  connected  with  the  American  Academy. 
The  function  of  these  offices  is  to  serve  as  centers  of  educational  informa- 
tion for  foreigners  regarding  American  institutions,  to  assist  American 
students  attending  foreign  institutions,  and  to  promote  in  every  way  prac- 
ticable mutual  understanding  between  the  educational  authorities  of  the 
countries  where  these  offices  are  located  and  the  university  world  of  the 
United  States.  These  functions  have  already  been  performed,  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  members  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
who  were  detailed  as  students  to  French  and  British  universities. 

The  American  University  Union  in  Europe  occupies  a  field  for  the  most 
part  not  occupied  by  any  other  body.  In  what  might  be  termed  the  clear- 
ing house  aspects  of  its  task,  i.  e.,  its  contacts  with  American  institutions 
and  agencies  for  information  on  this  side  of  the  water,  it  has  adopted  a 
thoroughly  cooperative  attitude.  It  works  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
American  Council  on  Education  and  the  Institute  for  International  Educa- 
tion. 

The  Association  of  American  Colleges  which  has  the  most  numerous 
and  heterogeneous  meanibersliip  of  any  liigilier  educational  association,  has 
entered  the  field  of  international  relations  in  the  way  indicated;  i.  e.,  it 
cooperated  last  year  with  the  American  Council  on  Education  in  securing 
Boholarslhips  for  French  girls  and  invalided  soldiers,  and  in  placing  the 
candidates  designated  by  the  Frenoh  Government  in  appropriate  American 
institutions.  The  Association  has  renewed  tliiis  enterprise  during  the  cur- 
rent academic  year,  acting  this  time  iby  itself.  In  view  of  ibsi  activities,  it 
was  the  recipient  of  an  official  request  from  the  French  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction  to  send  20  American  girls  to  French  lycees  on  scholarships 
provided  by  these  institutions.  Tlie  Association  has  complied  with  the 
request. 

In  providing  hospitality  for  the  girls  brought  to  this  country  from 
France,  the  Association's  office  has  received  substantial  aid  from  the  Insti- 
tute for  International  Education. 

The  last  of  the  establishments  participating  in  the  promotion  of  inter- 
national educational  relations  is  the  Institute  for  International  Education. 
The  Institute  was  established  early  in  the  current  calendar  year  by  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Conciliation.  Sufficient  money  has 
been  appropriated  to  its  use  to  guarantee  both  its  permanency  and  the  effec- 
tiveness  of  its   operations.      (Parenthetically    it   might  be   remarked   that 
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it  takes  a  good  deal  of  money  to  carry  forward  any  one  of  tlie  projects  now 
pending  in  the  international  field.)  The  Institute  announced  in  April  that 
it  proposed  to  serve  in  the  development  of  educational  i-elations  by  some 
seven  different  types  of  activities.  Briefly  these  were  (a)  the  preparation 
of  information  concerning  institutions,  types  of  training,  etc.,  (b)  the 
tabulation  of  fellowships  and  scliolarsliips,  (c)  the  interchange  of  pro- 
fessors, (d)  the  encouragement  of  visits  of  foreign  educational  missions, 
(e)  the  promotion  of  international  scholarships,  (f)  the  extension  of  hos- 
pitality to  visiting  professors  and  students,  (g)  cooperation  with  educa- 
tional influences  not  connected  with  educational  institutions,  such  as  art, 
journalism,  finance,  etc. 

In  the  few  months  of  its  existence  the  Institute  lias  accomplished  some- 
thing in  some  three  of  these  fields.  For  example,  it  has  brought  to  this 
country  visiting  professors  from  England,  France  and  Italy.  It  has  ex- 
tended hospitality  both  ^to  visiting  professors  and  students,  cooperating 
particularly  with  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  in  the  reception  of 
French  students.  It  has  established  itself  as  the  American  headquarters 
of  the  Office  National  des  Univensites,  tlie  representative  of  the  French 
Government  sent  by  that  office  being  already  installed  at  the  Institute.  It 
is  also  the  recognized  headquarters  of  the  Spanish- American  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Spanish  Board  of  Higher  Studies  to  promote  scholarly  re- 
lations with  the  United  States.  In  addition,  it  is  the  official  correspondent  of 
the  Universities  Bureau  of  the  British  Empire,  the  Swiss  universities,  and 
the  Royal  Serbian  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Its  plans  for  the  future  include,  I  am  informed,  numerous  publica- 
tions relating  to  American  and  foreign  liigher  education.  It  is  intended 
that  these  shall  not  duplicate  any  existing  or  projected  publications  by  the 
Government.  They  include  also  a  considerable  development  of  the  exchange 
of  professors. 

Such  is  the  present  situation  with  respect  to  the  most  prominent  agen- 
cies engaged  in  promoting  international  exchanges.  In  addition  to  these 
several  others  should  be  mentioned  briefly.  There  is  the  Society  for  Ameri- 
can Fellowships  in  French  Universities,  an  organization  which  is  raising 
money  from  private  sources  for  fellowships  at  French  institutions.  There 
is  the  Scandinavian  American  Foundation  which  brings  10  students  from 
Scandinavia  on  fellowships  of  $1,000.00  each  and  is  this  year  sending  12 
students  to  Scandinavian  universities.  There  are  the  19  fellowships  pro- 
vided by  the  A.  E.  F.  students  for  the  benefit  of  French  students  coming 
to  the  United  States.  There  is  the  International  Serbian  Committee  whioh 
has  brought  60  students  to  American  inistitutions. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  general  observations  from  me  on  this  situation 
are  expected.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  venture  to  make  some,  as  the  point  of 
departure  for  the  discussion  which  I  hope  will  follow. 

1.  The  business  of  carrying  out  international  exchanges  both  of  pro- 
fessors and  students  is  an  enormous  task  and  a  growing  one.  Clearly 
there  are  not  now  being  applied  to  it  either  enough  men  or  enough  money 
to  perform  it  in  a  manner  that  shall  be  wholly  adequate  to  the  needs  and 
desires  of  American  institutions. 
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2.  Thus  far  there  has  been  no  duplication  among  the  agencies  engaged 
in  one  part  or  another  of  this  work.  There  has  been  a  certain  confusion 
of  mind,  not  only  among  foreign  educational  authorities,  but  also  among 
our  own,  at  the  apparent  multiplicity  of  agencies.  This  confusion  is  un- 
fortunate and  should  immediately  be  remedied. 

3.  There  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  any  of  those  engaged  in  pro- 
moting international  educational  relations  to  compete  with  others.  On  the 
contrary,  all  organizations  appear  to  have  agreed  to  avoid  even  the  sem- 
blance of  competition. 

4.  The  important  thing  for  the  future  is  continued  cooperative  effort, 
pending  the  time  perhaps  when  the  Government  can  assume  full  respon- 
sibility for  this  essentially  neutral  and  governmental  function.  In  the 
interim  it  appears  that  responsibility  for  securing  cooperation  among  the 
various  agencies  can  best  be  assumed  by  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion. International  relations  are  not  the  primary  interest  of  the  Council. 
The  Council,  moreover,  represents  all  associations  and  types  of  educational 
interest.  It  may  therefore  with  greatest  propriety  serve  as  the  coordinat- 
ing agency,  wherever  coordination  may  appear  necessary. 

I  may  say  that  there  has  already  been  drawn  up  by  representatives  of 
four  of  these  agencies — the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  University  Union, 
the  American  Council,  and  the  International  Institute— a  working  agree- 
ment which  should  insure  the  closest  future  harmony. 


DISCUSSION 


The  President — I  am  sure  we  all  appreciate  this  survey  given  us  by 
Dr.  Capen.     The  paper  is  now  before  you  for  discussion. 

President  Thompson — I  would  like  to  ask  for  information  whether  the 
American  University  Union  closed  up  its  finances  as  to  its  war  period  be- 
fore it  entered  upon  the  newer  phase.  I  understand  that  a  former  member 
of  this  Association  is  secretary  and  has  his  residence,  representing  the 
union,  there.  In  this  newer  phase  of  the  work  now  are  the  matters  closed 
up  financially  as  to  its  first  phase? 

Dr.  Capen — As  I  understood  the  question  it  was  whether  there  was  a 
sharp  financial  break? 

President  Thompson — Yes,  and  whether  they  got  their  bills  paid. 

Dr.  Capen — I  am  afraid  I  can't  answer  that  fully.  I  understand  they 
have  their  bills  paid  for  ithe  current  year,  but  I  understand  there  was  not 
a  sharp  break. 

President  Thompson — I  got  the  impression  there  was  some  provision 
for  property  to  be  taken  over  in  Paris.  Do  you  happen  to  know  about  that? 
Could  you  state  to  the  Association  what  it  was?  I  never  got  that  clearly 
in  my  mind. 

Dr.  Capen — I  think  I  can  state  that,  sir.  It  is  a  somewhat  long  story. 
It  relates  more  particularly  to  the  Union  than  it  does  to  any  of  these 
other  agencies.  Would  it  be  your  pleasure  and  that  of  the  presiding  of- 
ficer that  this  should  be  discussed  now  or  under  the  head  of  the  Union? 
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The  President — I  think  you  better  discuss  it  now,  not  having  a  formal 
report  of  the  union. 

Dr.  Capen — Sometime  during  the  war  there  was  offered  to  the  Union 
a  tract  of  land  by  the  municipality  of  Paris,  a  rather  valuable  tract  lo- 
cated near  the  center  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  maison  dea 
etudiants,  which  was  to  be  a  kind  of  students  club,  especially  for  American 
students  who  were  registered  at  French  universities.  The  land  was  in  such 
a  location  and  the  terms  of  the  offer  were  such  that  it  was  felt  that  less 
than  half  a  million  dollars  would  be  inadequate  to  put  up  the  kind  of  build- 
ing that  the  municipiality  of  Paris  would  expect.  Consequently  when  the 
war  closed  the  University  Union  in  Europe  had  on  its  hands  the  refusal, 
or,  more  than  that,  it  had  an  offer  to  conclude  of  which  it  only  had  to 
sign  some  papers,  for  this  veiy  valuable  piece  of  property,  but  in  order  to 
complete  its  obligations  it  had  to  be  sure  that  there  was  money  collected 
in  this  country,  or  from  some  source,  to  build  an  adequate  building. 

At  present  I  imderstand  the  Union  is  endeavoring  to  finance  this  proj- 
ect independently  of  its  work  as  an  information  office  in  Paris  and  in 
London  and  in  Rome.  It  is  seeking  the  gifts  specifically  for  the  maison  des 
etudiants  and  I  do  not  know  how  far  towards  realization  it  has  come,  but 
I  judged  that  nothing  very  much  had  been  done  a  month  ago.  And  I 
understand  further  that  iinless  within  a  certain  time  this  money  is  guar- 
anteed and  the  terms  of  the  offer  are  accepted,  the  offer  of  the  land  by  the 
mimicipality  of  Paris  will  be  withdrawn. 

The  President — Any  further  discussion  on  this  topic.  Exchange  of 
Foreign  Students? 

Dr.  Wheele?' — I  should  like  to  know  something  more  regarding  the 
source  of  supplies — the  maintenance  thus  far,  we  have  been  asked  as  sep- 
arate institutions  to  provide  a  certain  sum  of  money.  How  many  institu- 
tions have  provided  that? 

Dr.  Capen — For  the  union  ? 

Dr.  Wheeler — Yes,  the  American  Union. 

Dr.  Capen — I  can't  answer  that  question  definitely,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  which  I  attended  a  month  or 
six  weeks  ago,  they  had  raised  from  institutions  about  $10,000. 

Dr.  Wlieeler—Hsich  giving  $250? 

Dr.  Capen — I  do  not  recall  exactly,  but  they  were  different  rates  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  institution. 

The  President — We  gave  what  Hutchins  told  us  to  give,  that  is  all, 
out  west. 

Dr.  Wheeler — That  is  what  we  did;  we  didn't  tell  him  in  advance. 

President  Von  KleinSmid — In  that  connection  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  the  question  has  arisen  in  other  states  relative  to  the  right  of  a 
Board  of  Regents  so  to  contribute,  I  understand  that  in  some  states  the  at- 
torney generals  have  been  persuaded  to  rule  as  the  Board  of  Regents  wishes 
them  to  rule  but  in  other  cases  they  stand  out  upon  the  right  of  the  matter, 
their  own  right. 

The  President — Has  any  one  any  information  to  contribute  along  that 
line? 
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President  Burton — This  is  about  the  American  Union?  Our  alumni 
subscribed  $500  to  that  and  our  attorney  general  ruled  that  we  could  not 
legally  use  state  funds  for  that  purpose  and  I  think  he  was  right. 

The  President — Did  you  hav«  no  fees  you  could  use  for  that  purpose? 

Dr.  Burton — Well,  we  got  the  alumni  to  do  it  anyhow  so  it  was  all  the 
same,  really. 

The  President — All  right. 

The  Secretary — May  I  speak  on  that?  You  recall,  President  Burton, 
our  correspondence  regarding  the  matter  of  the  American  Educational 
Council  ? 

President  Burton — Yes,  the  American   Council  on  Education. 

The  Secretary — And  the  same  question  arises  in  connection  with  this 
American  Union.  Now,  the  problem  which  has  been  raised  by  some  of  the 
men  associated  with  different  universities  is  whether  the  funds  of  the  state 
university  can  be  used  for  subscriptions  of  organizations  of  that  character. 
You  presented  the  matter  as  I  understand,  to  the  Attorney  General  and  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  did  you  not? 

President  Burton — No,  just  to  the  Attorney  General. 

The  Secretary — Tie  Attorney  Greneral? 

President  Burton — That,  I  understand,  is  a  distinctly  different  matter 
from  the  one  we  are  discussing.  That  is  connected  with  the  American 
Council  on  Education. 

The  President — You  have  that  to  bring  up  under  that  topic? 

President  Burton — I  could  speak  of  it  there,  yes. 

The  President — Suppose  we  have  it  there  because  that  is  more  likely 
to  stay  with  all  of  us. 

Now,  possibly  Dean  Cooley  may  have  some  message  from  President 
Hutchins  on  tliis  since  he  is  not  here  to  present  bis  paper.  You  have  noth- 
ing more  than  you  said  this  morning? 

Dean  Cooley — Nothing  more  except  that  Regent  Hanchett  informs  me 
that  money  tliat  was  contributed  was  from  private  sources. 

President  Currell — ^Don't  the  institutions  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  money  that  is  appropriated  and  the  money  that  comes  from  students 
fees? 

The  President — ^We  did  and  we  paid  ours  out  of  fees. 

President  Currell — That  is  the  way  I  construed  it  too  and  I  thought 
there  was  that  distinction. 

The  President — ^Now,  Dr.  Capen  has  covered  a  number  of  topics  in  his 
report.  Are  there  any  other  points  that  you  wish  to  take  up  for  discussioii 
or  to  raise  questions  about?  If  not,  I  think  we  are  ready  to  pass  to  the 
next  topic. 

The  next  topic  is  "Cooperation  between  Universities,"  a  paper  to  be 
presented  by  President  Burton  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

President  Burton — Mr.  President,  I  did  not  have  time  to  prepare  an 
address  so  I  wrote  a  paper. 
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Cooperation  Between  Universities 
By  M.  L.  Burton,  President  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 

That  a  genuine  spirit  of  cooperation  exists  between  the  State  univer- 
sities of  this  country  no  one  can  possibly  doubt  who  is  reasonably  familiar 
with  the  situation.  The  topic  which  has  been  assigned  to  me,  therefore, 
carries  no  sinister  inferences.  It  has  been  suggested,  not  because  we  need 
to  compose  any  differences,  but  because  we  have  already  experienced  the  large 
benefits  accruing  to  us  from  a  real  cooperative  relationship. 

Nor  do  I  expect  to  propose  any  specific  plans  which  in  the  slightest 
degree  would  rob  any  institution  of  its  distinctive  and  individual  charac- 
teristics. In  all  probability  we  shall  best  serve  our  various  common- 
wealths by  adjusting  our  institutions  sanely  and  rapidly  to  the  peculiar 
needs  and  conditions  of  our  differing  constituencies.  I  therefore  advocate 
no  policy  making  for  a  dead  level  of  uniformity,  nor  suggest  any  plans 
which  will  lesson  or  minimize  our  individual  differentations.  In  fact,  I 
would  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  we  shall  render  our  best  service 
as  we  deepen  rather  than  decrease  the  differences  between  our  various  uni- 
versities.    Richness  of  life  requires  wide  diversity. 

With  these  preliminary  considerations  in  mind,  let  us  consider  whether 
there  are  not  certain  points  at  which  fuller  cooperation  would  be  mutually 
beneficial  to  the  universities  and  to  the  states  which  they  serve. 


First  of  all,  I  venture  to  present  for  your  consideration  the  possibility 
of  developing  some  general  policy  concerning  the  difficult  and  increasingly 
complicated  problem  of  migration  of  professors. 

The  situation  during  the  past  year  has  been  confessedly  extreme  and 
abnormal.  Various  forces  have  contributed  to  produce  this  situation.  The 
war  set  many  members  of  our  Faculties  to  thinking  upon  the  practical 
conditions  which  surround  their  profession.  Called  into  the  service  of  the 
Grovermnent,  they  naturally  developed  a  liking  for  other  environments  than 
the  academic.  They  suddenly  became  fully  aware,  and  rightfully  so,  that 
they  possessed  wares  which  would  bring  high  prices  in  the  open  market. 
Moreover,  many  influential  persons  outside  of  the  universities  discovered 
for  the  first  time  that  men  of  very  unusual  abilities  and  capacities  were 
serving  our  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Both  of  these  facts  combined 
fortunately,  to  produce  a  critical  salary  situation.  The  increasing  high 
cost  of  living  has  made  the  average  salary  of  even  full  professors  almost 
unendurable.  The  tremendous  demand  for  trained  men  in  various  indus- 
tries and  in  all  forms  of  commercial  activities  has  pointed  the  way  out  for 
some  of  our  best  men.  This  fall  the  unprecedented  enrollments  in  our 
universities  has  sent  many  administrators  on  hurried  quests  for  large  num- 
bers of  teachers.  In  short,  the  situation  has  become  delightfully  chaotic. 
If  a  man  resigns  to  accept  an  academic  position  elsewhere  it  is  occasionally, 
if  not  usually,  because  the  salary  is  greatly  increased.  The  administration 
faces  equally  impossible  alternatives.  It  may  either  increase  his  salary 
beyond  that  of  his  colleagues  and  thus  occasion  confusion  and  badly  ad- 
justed salary  schedules,  or   (2)   it  may  accept  his  resignation  and  go  into 
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the  open  market  to  discover  that  an  equally  good  man  is  available  only  at 
a  still  larger  salary  tlian  would  have  induced  the  original  appointee  to  re- 
main. Thus,  the  high  value  of  continuity  of  service  to  the  institution  is 
lost,  the  salary  schedules  are  gradually  disorganized  and  education  as  a 
whole  suffers  seriously. 

This  problem  reaches  its  acute  form  when  a  member  of  the  faculty  is 
called  away  just  prior  to  the  beginning  of  a  new  university  year.  This 
autumn  has  witnessed  a  delightful,  if  somewhat  indecorous  scramble  of 
universities  and  professors  engaged  in  the  exciting  game  of  "Pussy  wants 
a  comer."  The  curious  result  in  this  game,  however,  reveals  the  fact  that 
there  are  more  corners  than  players. 

Now,  before  we  can  offer  a  constructive  suggestion  we  must  recognize 
that  various  interests  are  invoved.  The  welfare  of  the  university  would 
seem  to  argue  for  a  certain  amoimt  of  stability  in  the  teaching  staff. 
Nevertheless,  I  reached  the  conclusion  years  ago  that  it  was  better  to  let  a 
man  accept  a  more  attractive  offer  than  to  compel  him  to  remain  against 
hia  wishes.  In  the  long  run,  tlie  results  for  the  university  are  not  whole- 
some if  its  teachers  remain  under  compulsion  of  technical  obligation. 

Again,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  the  students  have  some  rights  in 
the  matter.  When  a  professor  leaves  after  the  bulletins  have  been  published 
upon  the  basis  of  which  a  student  has  selected  his  courses,  he  has  a  right 
to  feel  aggrieved  if  he  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  discovers  that  the  man 
whose  courses  had  been  the  chief  attraction  of  his  college  year  has  flitted  to 
a  neighboring  univ^ersity  and  his  work  turned  over  to  an  aspiring  but  un- 
known assistant. 

Furthermore,  the  professor  is  an  individual  whose  rights  and  ambitions 
must  not  -be  tampered  with.  He  is  rightly  desirous  of  climbing  rapidly  iip 
the  academic  ladder.  For  us  to  agree  that  we  would  not  disturb  one  an- 
other's staff  would  be  grossly  unjust  to  the  individual  teacher. 

Having  recognized  these  various  considerations,  may  we  not  with 
perfect  justice,  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  there  is  not  some  method 
by  which  all  of  the  elements  of  truth  may  be  more  adequately  recognized 
thaji  by  our  present  procedure?  President  Jessup  of  the  University  of 
Iowa  suggested  to  me  last  summer  that  we  ought,  as  a  group,  to  agree 
upon  some  date,  let  us  say  August  first,  after  which  it  would  be  extremely 
unusual  for  one  institution  to  offer  a  call  to  a  member  of  a  faculty  in 
another  university.  If  for  any  reason  a  position  falls  vacant  at  a  later  date 
it  could  be  generally  understood  that  some  purely  temporary  arrangement 
would  be  made  so  that  a  particular  candidate  would  in  no  sense  lose  his 
opportunity  to  be  considered  for  the  position.  Such  a  plan  would  add 
stability  to  our  organization.  It  would  eliminate  constant  elements  of 
uncertainty.  It  would  minimize  the  number  of  extremely  difficult  admin- 
istrative situations  that  arise  and,  incidentallj^  it  would  make  it  possible 
for  a  president  to  secure  a  brief  uninterrupted  vacation !  !  For  your  con- 
sideration, therefore,  I  propose  that  we  agree  not  to  make  raids  upon  one 
another  after  July  31st.  The  hunting  season  should  close  some  time!  Such 
a  proposal,  however,  carries  with  it  the  assumption  that  exceptions  would 
occur  under  imusual  conditions  and,  above  all,  that  plans  would  be  so  ad- 
justed as  to  safeguard  completely  the  interests  of  the  individual  teacher. 
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II. 

Secondly,  we  are  all  aware  that  extra-curricular  facilities  and  op- 
portunities have  a  tremendous  effect  upon  the  quality  of  a  university  and 
the  atmospliere  which  prevails  on  the  campus.  After  several  years  of  resi- 
dence in  Massachusetts  I  recognize  the  difficulties  which  many  of  us  ex- 
perience because  of  our  geographical  isolation.  It  is  not  wise  for  a  uni- 
versity situated  off  the  main  arteries  of  travel,  passively  and  calmly  to 
await  the  coming  of  scholars  and  men  of  distinction.  To  be  sure,  first  and 
last,  we  are  favored  by  the  presence  of  many  distinguished  scholars.  I 
am  convinced,  however,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  take  the  initiative,  to  extend 
attractive  invitations  to  guests  of  our  own  choosing  and  to  make  available 
for  our  faculties  and  students  the  unusual  opportunities  offered  to  uni- 
versities more  favorably  situated  from  the  geographical  standpoint.  But 
no  one  institution  can  manage  such  a  plan  successfully.  The  cooperation  of 
strategically  located  groups  would  make  possible  the  securing  of  many  of 
the  most  desirable  scholars  and  men  of  distinction  in  the  various  profes- 
sions. Undoubtedly,  there  is  widespread  and  deep  interest  in,  if  not  con- 
cern about,  the  rapid  development  of  state  universities.  Many  American 
and  foreign  scholars  are  eager  to  get  a  real  insight  into  the  life  of  our  in- 
stitutions. I  should  like,  therefore,  to  propose  for  your  discussion  the 
possibility  of  setting  out  in  a  statesmanlike  fashion  to  bring  to  America, 
and  directly  to  our  group  of  institutions,  some  of  the  most  outstanding 
scholars  and  men  of  affairs  today.  If  we  could  offer  either  an  American,  a 
foreign  scholar  or  a  statesman  the  op]:x>rtunity  of  spending  six  or  eight 
weeks  in  as  many  universities,  I  feel  confident  that  our  combined  invita- 
tion would  be  accepted,  particularly  if  accompanied  by  an  adequate  hon- 
orarium of  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  from  each  participating  insititu- 
tion. 

III. 

In  the  third  place,  I  believe  we  must  so  organize  ourselves  that  we  are 
able  as  a  unit  to  deal  with  the  War  Department  regarding  military  instruc- 
tion. I  am  pleased  to  observe  that  we  are  to  devote  considerable  time  to 
this  subject  tomorrow.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  War  Department  and 
its  representatives  are  sincerely  eager  to  develop  plans  in  keeping  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  universities.  I  am  in  no  critical  or  complaining  frame 
of  mind.  I  am  anxious,  however,  in  the  interest  of  clarity  and  orderly  pro- 
cedure to  make  sure  that  we  really  know  what  we  are  about. 

I  have  studied  carefully  the  Morrell  land-grant  act  of  1862  and  its 
various  amendments,  particularly  that  approved  March  3,  1883.  You  will 
recall  that  this  act  provides  that  certain  moneys  shall  be  used  for  the 
"maintenance  of  at  least  one  college  where  the  leading  object  sball  be,  with- 
out excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  situdies,  and  including  military 
tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts — ."  The  phrase,  "including  military  tactics"  is  the 
sole  reference  to  military  training  in  the  act. 

Doubtless,  it  will  be  recalled  by  many  of  you  that  just  a  year  ago 
when  we  raised  with  the  War  Department  the  question  whether  we  must 
provide  military   training  for   the  boys  under   18  years  of  age  who  were 
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teohndcally  known  as,  "enrolled"  candidates  for  the  S.  A.  T.  C,  we  were 
officially  informed  that  if  we  offered  military  training  we  met  fully  our 
legal  responsibilities  under  the  land-grant  act  of  1862. 

Now,  it  is  frequently  asserted  that  Land  Grant  colleges  must  require 
military  training  of  all  their  students.  Moreover,  and  we  come  now  to 
the  crux  of  the  matter,  if  we  now  accept  Special  Regulations  No.  44,  which 
have  been  submitted  to  us  in  mimeograph  form  we  set  our  official  sanction 
upon  this  interpretation  of  our  military  obligations. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misvmderstood.  I  am  not  for  one  instant  arguing 
against  military  training  in  our  universities.  We  have  always  actively  sup- 
ported military  training  and  we  do  not  contemplate  changing  our  policy. 
But  large  responsibilities  are  involved  here  and  I  deem  it  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  suggest  that  as  an  Association  we  should  have  a  Committee 
in  mildtary  aflFaars  \Vhioh,  at  times,  could  speak  for  our  institution  as  a  group 
and  w'hicli  would  follow  with  care  and  skill  the  various  developments  in 
military  regulations. 

There  are  various  details  in  Special  Regulations  No.  44  which  deserve 
discussion  but  sufficient  has  been  said  to  suggest  the  possibilities  of  fruitful 
cooperation  in  the  matter. 

IV. 

Finally,  there  are  many  fundamental  considerations  which  might  be 
brought  up  for  discussion  if  time  permitted.  I  am  convinced  that  by  gen- 
uine cooperation  we  could  permanently  throw  off  many  of  the  commonly 
accepted  limitation  of  state  insititutions.  Democracy  has  no  more  vital 
tasks  on  its  hands  than  education.  We  are  engaged  in  the  real  construc- 
tion work  of  the  world.  As  leaders  in  education  we  face  solemn  responsi- 
bilities an  making  sure  that  American  youth  in  state  institutions  have 
as  excellent  facilities  and  privileges  as  exist  anywhere.  By  making  a 
common  attack  upon  our  problems,  by  developing  together  statesmenlike 
comprehensive  policies,  by  having  the  courage  to  say  boldly  what  our  states 
ought  to  do  if  we  are  to  meet  our  obligations  to  the  people,  I  believe  that 
undreamed  of  results  are  easily  attainable. 

For  example,  we  are  all  in  an  embarrassing  situation  this  autumn 
owing  to  unanticipated  increases  in  enrollments.  To  expect  state  uni- 
versities to  operate  on  fixed  budgets  under  such  conditions  is  more  than 
our  legislatures  demand  of  us.  The  situation  at  points  grows  increasingly 
difficult  and  intolerable.  Our  college  of  Encrineering  this  fall  has  more 
than  twice  as  many  students  as  it  has  ever  had  before.  I  have  unlimited 
confidence  in  the  good  intentions  and  sound  reasonableness  of  our  legisla- 
tors. Would  it  not  be  feasible  for  each  and  all  of  us  to  propose  that  over 
and  above  our  regular  appropriations,  and  based  upon  scientific  costs  ac- 
counting there  be  provided  a  contingent  fund  to  be  dra\\Ta  up  in  proportion 
to  the  growth  of  the  institution  beyond  the  enrollment  upon  which  budget 
estimates  are  based?  I  believe  that  our  chief  difficulties  have  always  arisen 
from  our  failure  to  provide  adequately  for  the  growth  of  our  universities. 

Or  again,  we  are  just  now  confronted  by  a  difficult  situation  in  regard 
to  our  relationship  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and  the  newly  organized 
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Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association.  As  a  trustee  of  the  Founda- 
tion I  have  followed  these  developments  with  the  keenest  interest  and  con- 
cern. By  January  first  we  are  expected  to  indicate  our  intentions  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  new  privileges.  To  be  sure,  for  the  associated  institutions 
no  difficulties  whatever  arise  in  connection  with  those  who  were  menibera 
of  our  staffs  prior  to  Nov.  17,  1915,  but  all  of  our  more  recent  and  younger 
appointees  are  entitled  to  no  privileges  under  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  It 
has  seemed  difficult,  if  not  illegal,  to  use  state  funds  to  pay,  even  on  the 
contributory  basis,  a  part  of  the  premiums  for  the  annuities  of  members 
of  the  staff.  Concerted  action  upon  this  subject  is  highly  desirable.  The 
least  we  could  do  would  be  to  indicate  definitely  our  judgment  as  an  As- 
sociation upon  this  highly  important  matter.  The  social  philosophy  lying 
back  of  the  plan  is  sound.  Either  we  should  ally  ourselves  with  this  un- 
dertaking or  we  should  advocate  some  plan  whereby  our  resj>ective  states 
will  assume  their  just  responsibilities  to  the  members  of  the  staff. 

In  the  field  of  educational  functions  we  have  shown  a  curious  lack  of 
concern  for  the  tremendous  problems  of  vital  education.  How  little  we  hear 
about  actual  improvements  in  methods  of  instructdon.  How  little  concern 
one  finds  for  the  pix)fessional  problems  with  which  our  colleges  of  etlueation 
are  dealing.  No  doubt  we  all  agi-ee  that  "learning  to  learn"  is  the  essence 
of  education.  But  how  vigorously  have  we  attacked  the  problem  for  our 
students.  Do  they  know  how  to  study?  Do  our  teachers  show  a  genuine 
interest  in  helping  their  students  wisely  to  prepare  their  assignments? 
Ought  we  not  to  dismiss  entirely  the  considerations  of  administrative 
difficulties,  get  rid  of  pots  and  kettles  and  as  a  group  agree  in  a  measure 
a>t  least  upon  what  we  are  really  trying  to  do  in  this  new  day.  Our  en- 
trance situation  is  growing  increasingly  ridiculous.  Our  examination  sys- 
tem within  the  university  cannot  seriously  be  regarded  as  intended  to 
stimulate  geniiine  intellectual  effort.  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  we  shall 
cooperate  mightily  in  these  fundamental  issues  so  vital  to  a  true  university. 

The  President — The  discussion  of  this  question  \vill  be  led  by  President 
Hughes  of  Miami  University,  Ohio. 

DISCUSSION 

President  R.  M.  Hughes — Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen:  I  do  not 
feel  particularly  competent  to  discuss  this  paper.  I  have  one  or  two  sug- 
gestions to  make  that  this  has  led  up  to.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  almost 
every  case  the  institution  calling  a  professor  is  in  a  stronger  position  than 
the  institution  from  which  he  is  called,  and,  that  that  being  the  case  it 
would  not  work  a  very  great  hardship  on  that  institution  to  temporize  in 
filling  the  place.  For  instance,  if  a  general  agreement  existed  that  a  three 
months  or  a  semester  notice  should  be  given,  I  believe  the  institution  calling 
a  man  could  fill  that  place  temporarily  with  less  damage  to  its  department 
and  less  damage  to  the  students  and  less  dissatisfaction  all  around  than 
the  institution  from  which  the  instructor  is  called  could  replace  him  on 
very  short  notice.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  August  1st  date  set,  if 
anything,  would  be  later  than  necessary.  Certainly  nothing  should  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  transfer  of  the  professors.  An  instructor  or  professor 
certainly  has  enough  discouragement  and  he  ought  to  have  nothing  placed 
in  front  of  his  advancement. 
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I  have  hawi  a  hobby  for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  has  seemed  to  me 
that  nothing  would  advance  teaching  in  the  United  States  more  than  to 
have  an  annual  publication  of  all  the  instructors  in  the  United 
States,  a  directory,  or  a  card  catalog  in  which  the  men  in  each  department 
were  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  salaries,  to  which  any  institution  could 
go,  for  instance,  if  they  were  looking  for  a  mathematics  professor,  where 
they  could  find  listed  every  instructor  in  mathematics  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  possible  summary  and  a  brief  outline  of  details.  I  believe 
I  am  right  in  saying  that  there  are  thousands  of  very  able  instructors  who 
are  pocketed  and  who  have  absolutely  no  chance  for  advancement  because 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  not  publishing  a  directory  of  where  they  might  be 
obtained. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  American  Council  of  Education  could 
act  as  a  clearing  house  or  agency  for  bringing  distinguished  men  to  this 
country  or  distributing  them. 

In  the  state  of  Ohio  there  has  been  some  talk  of  cooperating  in  bring- 
ing men  to  several  institutions.  It  has  always  fallen  through  because  no 
one  would  do  it.  If  one  institution  had  a  man  coming  to  them,  there  was 
no  machineiy  for  getting  word  to  other  institutions.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  American  Council  on  Education  might  be  able  to  act  very  helpfully  in 
that  connection. 

There  is  one  other  'thing  that  has  not  been  spoken  of  that  I  would  like 
to  suggest:  I  have  felt  for  some  time  that  research  in  this  country  could 
be  carried  on  in  a  more  distinguished  way  if  there  was  more  cooperation 
among  the  universities  in  recognizing  their  own  limitations.  I  believe  it 
is  not  untrue  to  state  that  there  are  scarcely  more  than  two  institutions 
in  the  country  that  are  doing  very  distinguished  work  in  any  one  subject. 
That  may  not  be  strictly  true  but  by  and  large  I  believe  it  is. 

As  close  as  I  can  estimate  there  are  between  50  and  55  institutions  in 
the  United  States  that  may  be  said  to  be  doing  graduate  work.  If  you  in- 
quire where  the  best  graduate  work  in  English  is  done,  only  one  or  two 
institutions  in  the  country  will  be  named  and  I  believe  that  if  the  graduate 
institutions  that  are  really  doing  graduate  work  leading  towards  the  Ph.  D 
degree  could  get  together  and  strengthen  more  largely  the  strongest  depart- 
ment and  recognize  a  little  more  modestly  their  weak  department,  larger 
things  could  be  done  in  this  country. 

The  President — The  topic  is  now  open  for  discussion. 

Dean  Kinley — I  am  going  to  take  the  opportunity  to  say  a  word.  I 
feel  about  President  Burton's  paper  the  way  I  felt  about  a  certain  sermon 
I  heard  once.  I  headed  a  petition  to  give  the  sennon  over  again  and  I 
feel  I  should  like  to  hear  President  Burton's  paper  over  again  some  ot 
these  days;  there  are  ?io  many  good  things  in  it. 

We  all  sympathize  with  his  gently  implied  suggestion  concerning  the 
manner  of  doing  business  by  the  War  Department.  Now,  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  sympathy  with  the  War  Department  although  we  have  Jiad  our 
experiences  also  in  the  past  year  or  two. 

I  had  a  letter  from  Washington  the  other  day  that  threw  quite  a  lot 
of  light  on  the  situation,  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  letter.  "Bosses  in  the 
War   Department   you   must   remember,   change   frequently   and   therefore 
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policies  are  likely  to  change."  Now  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in 
that.  A  good  many  of  our  difficulties  arise  from  tlie  fsict  that  we  have 
had  in  the  past  two  years  a  succession  of  young  officers  put  iu  Administra- 
tive positions  who  have  proceeded  to  ignore  the  past,  like  the  fellow  who 
has  no  use  for  hisitory,  and  to  interpret  things  from  their  own  point  of 
view  and  cause  us  a  lot  of  trouble. 

I  am  very  glad  that  President  Burton  brought  up  tlie  requirement  of 
the  law  with  reference  to  military  training  in  the  land  grant  colleges.  It 
is  surprising  liow  many  people  have  the  idea  that  what  the  War  Department 
requires  is  all  a  matter  of  law;  all  the  law  requires  us  to  do  is  to  offer  mili- 
tary training. 

Now,  we  have  had  a  lot  of  administrative  regulations  put  upon  us  by 
the  War  Department  as  a  condition  or  conditions  to  be  met  if  we  were  to 
have  the  facilities  offered  by  the  War  Department  to  carry  out  the  super- 
refinement  of  the  law.  In  other  words,  we  offered  military  training  but 
the  war  department  put  up  certain  specifications  and  said,  "You  shall  not 
have  rifles  imless  you  do  your  military  training  in  this  way,  or  that  way, 
you  shall  not  have  uniforms  unless  you  do  your  military  training  in  this 
way,  or  that  way."  So  that  most  that  we  are  doing  is  under  adminis- 
trative law  rather  than  under  the  act  of  Congress.  In  consequence  of  that 
the  frequent  change  of  young  officers  has  made  things  very  difficult. 

Now,  in  combination  with  one  or  two  friends  who  were,  like  myself, 
bent  on  mischief  in  the  matter,  I  tried  out  a  little  scheme  on  some  of  them 
in  the  last  year  or  two.  Instead  of  asking  them  what  to  do,  we  went  and 
told  them  wJiat  to  do  and  it  went  through  every  time.  In  other  words,  what 
most  of  those  people  down  there  in  the  War  Department  want  is  a  definite 
scheme.  It  saves  them  lots  of  trouble,  instead  of  having  to  work  out  some- 
thing and  to  impose  it  on  us.  If  you  carry  up  something  to  them  and 
tell  them,  "This  is  the  thing  to  do,"  as  a  general  rule  they  will 
put  it  through  for  you.  I  think  we  ouglit  to  take  the  hint  from 
such  slight  experience  as  some  of  us  have  had  in  that  respect  because  they 
are  all  meaning  to  help  and  they  are  all  ambitious  and  if  anyone  puts  up  a 
scheme  that  works  out  well,  why,  of  course,  they  get  a  certain  amount  of 
credit  and  that  is  all  the  better.  I  think  we  need  to  give  every  considera- 
tion to  the  present  situaition  and  to  the  requirements  outlined  in  his  mimeo- 
graphed copy  which,  as  President  Burton  says,  "We  all  have  received."  It 
i'S  so  voluminous  that  I,  at  least,  have  not  read  it  yet  and  we  ought  to  do  it 
and  we  ought  to  get  together  on  it. 

A  word  about  the  exchange  of  professors:  For  several  years  the  grad- 
uate school  of  the  university  of  Illinois  has  set  aside  the  sum  of  $3,000  to 
bring  some  foreign  professor  to  the  university.  I  think  we  began  as  far 
back  as  1910  and  1911  and  on  two  occasions,  two  years,  we  succeeded  in 
making  an  engagement.  The  last  one  was  with  a  distinguished  French 
mathematician.  It  happened  to  be  in  the  spring  of  1914  and  therefore  he 
has  not  come  yet.  But  I  find  also  that  other  institutions  have  been  doing 
the  same  thing.  But,  we  were  financing  tliis  thing  for,  say,  a  semester 
and  if  another  institution  had  been  able  to  finance  it  for  another  semester 
we  would  have  been  able  to  make  a  much  stronger  case.  There  is  room  for 
making  the  itinerary  greater.     I  had  a  letter  the  other  day  from  another 
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institution,  that  showing  that  one  institution  or  another  is  busy  on  that, 
I  think  that  a  Committee  to  gather  up  the  information  would  get  a  good 
deal  of  valuable  information  for  us  and  enable  us  to  lay  a  plan  for  co- 
operation. 

I  have  been  interested  too,  in  my  recent  experience,  in  these  raids. 
Of  course,  I  am  sympathetic  with  raids  coming  from  a  race  of  Highlanders 
that  used  to  make  their  main  business  raiding  on  the  lowlanders.  I  was 
interested  and  somewhat  amused  last  August  when  I  approved  the  recom- 
taendation  of  the  appointment  of  somebody  to  the  University  of  Illinois  on 
the  assurance  that  the  arrangements  had  been  made,  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  everything  was  all  right,  to  get  a  letter  of  protest  from  the 
President  of  the  institution,  which  was  not  a  State  University,  pointing 
out  that  the  dean  of  that  department  was  up  in  the  woods  hunting  and  their 
announcements  were  out,  and  so  on.  Of  course,  I  immediately  cancelled 
the  appointment  and  wrote  him  that  I  had  made  it  on  the  understanding 
that  everything  had  been  arranged.  About  the  middle  of  October  a  tele- 
gram, came  in  from  that  institution  to  one  of  our  staff  asking  him  if  he 
would  accept  an  appointment  beginning  the  next  week,  I  think  it  was,  with 
no  reference  to  me  at  all.  (Laughter).  Well,  I  didn't  say  anything.  I  let 
it  go.  Being  only  a  western  institution  I  suppose  that  we  were  bound  more 
or  less  to  submit  to  impositions  of  that  kind  from  the  east.  (Laughter) 
But  it  illustrates  how  differently  things  look  according  to  whether  you  are 
looking  through  the  big  or  the  little  end  of  the  telescope. 

We  are  having  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  organization  of  the  uni- 
versities and  statements  about  the  rights  of  the  professors.  Xow,  after 
all,  the  universities  do  not  exist  for  us;  they  are  established  primarily  in 
the  interest  of  the  students.  That  is  something  that  it  seems  to  me  is  too 
often  lost  sight  of  and  some  emphasis  ought  to  be  given  to  it.  Students 
do  have  rights  in  the  work  of  the  individual  professor. 

Moreover,  I  think  we  need  to  emphasize  more  our  sense  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter  of  the  contract.  I  suppose  there  is  no  calling  that  is 
looser  in  ignoring  its  word,  or  written  word,  than  the  educational.  If  a 
college  suddenly  cuts  off  a  professor  there  is  a  cry  all  over  the  country  but 
if  a  professor  suddenly  cuts  the  university  or  the  college  off  for  five  dollars 
a  month  more  or  ten  dollars  a  month  more,  why  we  must  let  him  go. 

Now,  I  am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  proposition  that  we  should 
not  stand  in  anybody's  way,  with  the  limitation  that  in  not  standing  in 
the  way  of  any  individual  we  shall  not  be  jeopardizing  the  interests  of 
young  men  and  young  women  for  whose  interest  in  the  first  place  the  uni- 
versities exist. 

I  think  that  a  dead  line,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  called,  for  calling  a 
man  from  another  institution,  would  be  a  good  thing  provided  it  were 
understood  that  beyond  that  dead  line  a  man  could  be  approached  through 
channels  as  it  were,  so  that  no  injustice  would  be  done,  or  no  hardship  per- 
petrated by  any  action  in  trying  to  get  a  man  from  another  institution. 

I  may  say  that  a  great  institution  in  the  southwest,  only  two  weeks 
ago,  after  we  had  been  fully  tmder  way,  came  along  and  took  another  one 
of  our  men  without  saying  anything  to  anybody  about  it. 
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Mr.  Cravens — Tlie  paper  of  President  Burton  raises  a  number  of  very 
interesting  questions.  Among  those  which  are  of  special  interest  to  any 
xiniversity  is  the  question  of  the  insurance  and  annuity.  We  have  not  yet 
decided  what  to  do.  President  Bryan  is  very  anxious  to  know  what  the 
action  of  the  other  institutions  is. 

And  I  would  like  to  ask  four  questions  and  ask  for  a  showing  of  hands, 
Mr.  President:  The  first  question  is  this?  Of  the  institutions  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  Carnegie  insurance  and  annuity  feature,  how  many 
have  taken  favorable  action.     Michigan,  I  understand  is  one. 

Second,  of  the  institutions  eligible  to  participate  in  the  Carnegie  In- 
surance and  Annuity  Feature,  how  many  have  decided  not  to  participate? 
Only  one. 

Third,  of  the  institutions  eligible  to  participate  in  the  Carnegie  In- 
surance and  Aimuity  Feature,  how  many  have  not  taken  any  action  at  all? 

President  Burton — That  is  not  equivalent  to  saying  it  has  not  been 
discussed,  sir. 

Mr.  Cravens — Yes,  yes. 

President  Currell — ^I  have  not  fully  presented  it  to  my  faculty  and  no 
action  has  been  taken. 

Mr.  Craveiis — Now,  the  fourth  question:  How  many  have  decided  that 
the  states  cannot  pay  the  five  per  cent  necessary  for  participation  in  this 
feature?  What  I  mean  by  that  is,  how  many  of  you  have  found  that  it  is 
illegal  for  the  state  to  give  the  five  per  cent? 

The  President — I  think  I  might  almost  have  held  up  my  hand  on  that 
80  there  has  been  no  decision  because  there  is  a  constitutional  provision 
in  our  state  that  no  appropriation  shall  be  made  by  the  legislature  that 
must  be  spent  by  any  organization  not  under  the  control  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  so  that  the  legislature  could  not  decide  to  appropriate  money  to 
one  of  the  educational  colleges  of  the  State,  if  the  legislature  wanted  to, 
and  I  felt  the  same  thing  might  apply  to  this. 

President  Thompson — I  just  wanted  to  offer  one  or  two  remarks  that 
I  think  are  perfectly  obvious,  and  yet  I  think  they  are  worth  emphasis,  and 
that  is  that  a  teacher's  contract  is  a  non-enforceable  contract  and  it  has 
been  so  decided  by  the  Court.  I  think  that  is  an  important  proposition. 
While  I  sympathize  with  everything  that  has  been  said,  it  puts  us  in  the 
presence  of  a  real  situation. 

That  is  the  crux  of  the  controversy  in  the  labor  situation  too,  if  you 
will  notice  it.  You  can't  enforce  a  contract  of  labor;  you  can't  enforce  a 
man  to  labor.  He  can  quit  any  day.  But,  on  the  other  hand  the  union 
is  saying  that  the  employer  may  not  dismiss  the  men. 

Now,  Dean  Kinley  has  suggested  that  there  is  complaint  in  the  mind, 
if  not  expressed,  for  universities  who  suddenly  terminate  their  contracts 
with  the  teacher  without  formal  cause  therefor  but  the  complaint  must 
suggest  in  your  mind  that  if  a  teacher  cancels  his  contract,  the  contract 
is  unenforcible.  The  contract  is  enforceable  on  the  part  of  the  university 
but  it  is  not  enforceable  on  the  part  of  the  teacher;  it  is  one  sided  in  that 
manner. 
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President  Burton — You  mean  that  is  an  Ohio  statute? 

President  Thompson — I  understand  that  to  be  a  general  principle  of 
law  everywhere;  it  is  a  non-enforcoable  contract. 

Dean  Kinley — Isn't  that  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  you  can't  collect 
damages;  you  can  get  a  judgment  but  is  it  worth  anything? 

President  Thompson — That  may  be.  You  cannot  collect  anything  eo 
it  is  non-enforoeable;  you  have  no  recourse  at  all;  you  are  left  helpless. 

I  was  going  to  suggest  also  that  tliis  raiding  business  is  throughout 
the  year.  We  have  men  resign,  we  have  had  men  resign  and  I  didn't  even 
inquire  where  they  were  going,  the  second  week  after  school  had  opened 
and  I  was  so  indifferent  to  it  I  said,  "I  don't  want  to  know  where  he  is 
going,"  and  I  have  raised  the  question  of  how  mucli  salary  a  man  should 
get  if  the  university  opened  on  the  15th  of  September  and  he  left  on  the 
20th.  We  have  a  man  leaving  us  next  week  and  I  don't  know  how  many 
more  may  go. 

Now,  that  situation  is  one  that  I  have  directed  the  attention  of  our 
faculty  to,  and  the  general  spirit  of  this  discussion.  I  do  jiot  kno\N 
how  we  can  get  away  from  it  until  conditions  are  much  more  quiet  in 
educational  circles  than  they  now  are. 

I  desire  also  to  offer  a  suggestion  about  the  military  situation.  The 
other  associations,  the  land  grant  college  association,  we  sometimes  call 
it,  has  had  more  to  do  with  military  affairs  than  this  Association  has  had 
because  all  those  colleges  are  giving  military  instruction  and  not  all  of 
the  institutions  are  represented  here.  As  a  result  of  that  fact  there  have 
been  frequent  interviews  with  the  War  Department,  and  by  committees 
from  that  Association  in  times  of  stress  and  the  whole  subject  has  been  dis- 
cussed, in  my  experience  of  twenty  years  now,  rather  interestingly  as  a 
peace  organization  and  certain  agreements  and  arrangements  have  been 
entered  into  as  for  example,  the  three  hours  per  week. 

Now,  I  had  always  understood  that  during  the  period  of  the  war  the 
S.  A.  T.  C.  and  things  of  that  sort  were  war  measures  and,  of  course  are 
over.  The  R.  0.  T.  C.  however,  was  a  peace  measure,  coming  up  in  1916 
•and  I  should  be  very  glad  if  a  Committee  on  military  instruction  might 
result  and  if  it  should  so  result  that  the  other  Association  might  have  a 
similar  Committee  in  order  that  these  institutions  that  these  two  associa- 
tions' representatives  could  work  more  unitedly.  There  is  an  Association 
to  meet  the  19th  of  November,  of  which  Henry  E.  Drinker  of  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity is  the  active  leader,  made  up  of  a  council  concerning  military  edu- 
cation. The  constituency  there  is  a  group  of  institutions  that  has  never 
had  military  training  of  any  sort  until  the  war  had  come  upon  them.  I 
think  it  very  unfortunate  if  tliat  kind  of  organization  should  establish 
precedents  for  institutions  like  the  ones  that  most  of  us  represent. 

I  have  another  point  of  view  on  military  instruction.  I  am  personally 
very  much  opposed  to  universal  military  requirements  of  any  sort  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  country  is  prepared  for  or  equal  to  the  question  of 
universal  military  training  among  boys  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  sat- 
isfactory organization  of  military  instruction  in  these  colleges  is  the  best 
dike,  if  I  may  express  it  so,  against  that  tide  that  is  attempted  every  now 
and  then. 
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If  there  was  anything  in  this  war  that  was  settled  once  for  all,  I  hope, 
it  was  militarism,  for  it  is  a  curse  on  the  face  of  the  earth  and  there  in  al- 
ways thait  tendency  in  any  organized  army,  and  there  is  that  tendency  on 
any  campus — there  is  a  very  marked  difference  between  the  military  ideal 
and  the  civilian  ideal  and  the  military  man  will  represent  one  sort  and  you 
and  the  faculty  another.  Now,  we  have  covered  that  fairly  well  under  our 
old  S.  A.  T.  fC.  and  the  former  militarj'  matters.  It  is  largely  a  question 
of  organization  and  I  believe  that  the  military  instruction  of  our  young 
men  will  be  a  great  help  in  keeping  the  country  sane  on  military  instruc- 
tion. Just  now  there  is  rather  a  high  tide  in  favor  of  doing  something  and 
I  think  that  the  colleges  and  imiversities  might  well  be  rather  conservative 
on  such  matters. 

I  have  a  little  eagerness  on  this  question  of  university  budget;  for 
several  years,  I  have  suggested  to  our  Finance  Committee  that  what  might 
be  called  a  contingent  budget  would  be  a  great  relief.  I  am  sure  I  was 
right  but  I  have  never  had  the  relief  and  I  would  be  happy  to  have  it  and 
any  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  this  Association  that 
would  impress  the  legislators  of  this  entire  country  with  the  necessity  of 
providing  a  contingent  budget  for  these  rapidly  developing  institutions 
would,  in  my  judgment,  be  a  great  benefaction  and  I  would  be  most  happy  to 
see  President  Burton's   suggestion  brought  into  very  active  service. 

President  Aley — On  this  military  question,  President  Thompson,  is  it 
your  understanding  that  freshmen  and  sophomores  in  the  land  grant  in- 
stitutions must  take  military  training? 

President  Thompson — That  depends  on  the  regulation  of  the  particular 
institution.  We  require  it  in  Ohio,  not  because  we  must  but  because  we 
think  it  is  wise. 

President  Aley — You  make  it  optional?  I  have  a  statement  from  the 
Attorney  General  that  you  can  have  an  R.  0.  T.  C,  that  it  is  volimtary, 
and  that  after  a  fellow  enters  the  R.  0.  T.  C,  he  can  stick.  That  is  what 
the  Attorney  General  says.     But  it  is  optional  whether  he  enters  it  or  not. 

President  Burton — ^The  point  is  if  you  accept  an  E.  0.  T.  C.  you  agree 
with  the  War  Department  that  you  will  require  every  freshmen  and  every 
sophomore  to  take  three  hours  a  week  or  else  you  won't  graduate  him. 

The  President — Wasn't  that  a  part  of  the  National  Defense  Act  of 
1916? 

President  Burton — Yes. 

President  Aley — Well,  the  Adjutant  General  comes  out  with  a  state- 
ment that  is  just  the  opposite  to  that,  and  that  is  what  bothers  me  just 
now.  I  raised  the  question  in  regard  to  a  young  cripple  whose  mother  had 
raised  the  question  as  to  whether  he  would  have  to  take  military,  and  he 
comes  back  with  the  answer  that  nobody  has  to  take  it.  What  I  am  get- 
ting at  is  whether  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about.  I  thought  just  exactly  as  you  do  sir,  precisely,  until  I 
raised  the  question  and  he  comes  back  and  says  nobody  needs  take  it  at  all. 

President  Von  Kleinsmid — Is  there  not  another  loophole  in  the  state- 
ment that  freshmen  and  sophomores  after  taking  the  degree  can  take  the 
course? 
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President  Boyd — I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  had  any  specific  direc- 
tiona  from  the  War  Department  or  not  but  we  have  been  excusing  from 
the  military  training  any  men  that  we  cared  to  excuse.  In  other  words, 
the  president  has  had  the  authority  to  excuse  anyone  he  saw  fit  to  excuse. 
I  think  that  answers  the  question. 

President  Burton — May  I  say  just  a  word?  I  think  we  all  agree  with 
that  and  I  think  we  are  not  having  any  particular  serious  difiiculty  that 
these  new  special  regulations,  No.  44,  as  President  Thompson  has  so  wisely 
pointed  out,  were  drawn  up  by  the  War  Department  in  conference  with  that 
group  of  men  who  have  not  had  much  to  do  with  military  training  and  the 
conditions  that  are  set  forth  there  at  certain  points,  of  course,  are  rather 
serious  themselves  as  a  group  and  I  think  that  if  President  Thompson  or 
some  Committee  from  this  Association  could  really  deal  with  the  War 
Department  on  the  subject  we  could  get  some  things  changed. 

Now,  all  of  us  learned  that  the  great  difficulty  in  the  S.  A.  T.  C,  was 
one  of  dual  control  and  right  now  the  new  special  regulations  44,  oflFered 
as  a  sort  of  tentative  revision  of  general  order  49,  attempts  actually  to 
make  the  commanding  officer  at  an  institution  a  real  member  of  the  faeulty. 
But  if  you  go  down  a  little  further  you  will  notice  that  he  is  to  make  all 
of  his  reports  to  the  War  Department  and  that  the  line  of  connection  is 
not  through  the  administrative  officer  of  the  university,  but  it  is  a  straight 
line  from  the  War  Department  and  the  War  Department  back  to  him,  with 
the  result  that  there  is  not  the  clear  understanding  on  both  sides  that  there 
ought  to  be.  Now,  I  think  it  is  from  that  point  of  view,  and  that  is  what  I 
ihave  referred  to  in  my  paper,  that  if  we  could  send  an  individual  down 
to  W^ashington  to  work  this  thing  through  with  them,  I  believe  that  we 
could  work  this  combination  out. 

President  R.  E.  Vinson — ^There  is  one  other  phase  that  1  believe  ought  to 
be  spoken  of  and  that  is  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  institutions  repre- 
sented in  this  Association  which,  up  until  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the 
S.  A.  T.  C.  had  no  military  training  of  any  sort.  Those  are  the  separated 
state  universities  to  a  great  extent  and  the  great  question  that  they  are 
facing  now  is  as  to  whether  we  want  any  military  training  in  our  institu- 
tions at  all. 

We  are  considering  that  matter  now.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
S.  A.  T.  C.  I  think  the  military  training  might  have  had  a  little  smoother 
sailing  with  us  than  it  has  now.  But  every  faculty  who  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  was  apt  to  have  a  bad  taste  in  their  mouths 
with  reference  to  it.  And,  if  a  Committee  is  appointed  from  this  Associa- 
tion I  think  that  on  that  Committee  there  ought  to  be  at  least  one  repre- 
sentative of  that  part  of  the  Association  which  is  struggling  with  the 
problem  wliether  to  have  military  training  at  all  or  not.  It  is  one  thing 
on  which  I  am  looking  for  light. 

Aside  from  that  I  wanted  to  refer  just  for  a  moment  to  another  point 
raised  by  President  Burton  and  that  is  with  regard  to  this  matter  of 
pensions  for  our  faculty.  I  do  not  know  .how  serious  the  difficulty  is  in 
other  places  but  I  was  at  the  University  of  Texas  just  at  the  time  when 
it  had  been  living  long  enough  for  a  great  many  members  of  its  faculty 
to  approach  the  age  of  retirement  and  every  president  before  me  had  had 
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sense  enough  to  leave  the  institution  before  that  problem  came  on  ancl  I 
had  80  little  sense  as  to  take  it  up  just  when  that  problem  became  acute. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  know  wliat  to  do  with  it.  I  have  been  taking  it  to  the 
legislature  from  time  to  time  and  securing  special  permission  from  the 
legislature  to  grant  pensions  or  create  positions  wdth  more  or  less  nominal 
work  to  be  done  in  the  institution  but  I  am  looking  for  help  from  thia 
Association  and  some  sort  of  cooperative  action  which  will  help  me  to 
solve  that  particular  problem  down  my  way. 

Chancellor  Avery — We  have  been  working  out  a  little  scheme  that 
our  condition.  We  have  no  pension  schemes  but  we  have  been  doin^  this: 
When  a  professor  has  reached  the  age  at  which  he  should  retire  we  raise  his 
salary  to  the  maximum  of  his  class  and  tlien  we  cut  it  in  two  and  give 
him  half  of  it  and  require  him  to  give  one  semester,  if  he  is  able  to,  and  if 
may  or  may  not  be  wise.  I  want  to  state  it  in  a  word.  It  seems  to  fit 
he  is  not  able  to,  we  do  not  require  him  to  give  at  all.  And  that  gives 
him  standing.  He  has  not  really  retired.  But  it  is  generally  understood 
in  the  State  that  he  is  not  to  take  the  executive  work,  he  is  not  to  be  a 
cog  in  the  machine;  he  is  not  to  be  a  part  of  any  courses  running.  He 
merely  comes  and  lectures  on  the  things,  as  few  or  many  as  he  pleases,  he  ia 
interested  in,  and  in  that  way  he  belongs  to  the  University  family  and  we 
get  the  benefit  of  his  scholarship,  his  standing  with  the  alumini  and 
others.  They  seem  to  like  that  proposition  and  it  seems  to  have  worked 
out  with  us  and  the  State  seems  to  approve  of  it. 

The  President — Have  you  taken  that  directly  to  the  legislature? 

Cha^vcellor  Avery — We  have  just  done  this  on  the  side.  We  told  the 
legislature  individually  what  we  were  going  to  do  and  we  have  given  it  a 
great  deal  of  publicity. 

President  Burton — I  wanted  to  ask,  have  you  ever  figured  out  on  the 
actuarial  basis  what  that  is  going  to  cost  you  when  you  reach  your  peak 
load? 

Chancellor  Avery — No,  we  haven't  and  we  have  not  agreed  to  any- 
thing. 

President  Burton — You  just  take  each   individual  case? 

Chancellor  Avery — Yes,  we  just  take  each  individual  case,  of  course, 
we  make  no  contract.  It  can  be  changed  at  any  time.  We  are  trying  to 
develop  a  tradition  rather  than  to  assume  a  legal  obligation. 

President  Walter  A.  Jessup — In  the  University  of  Iowa  we  have 
maintained  military  training  since  1877  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  were 
not  a  land  grant  college.  I  have  been  very  much  interested  to  find  tliat 
there  are  a  good  many  state  universities  who  have  hesitated  in  regard 
to  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  There  was  no  hesitation  about  it  with  us.  We  con- 
tinued to  make  the  same  regulations  we  had  earlier  than  that. 

We  have  a  matter  that  is  causing  us  some  concern  at  the  present 
moment  that  we  believe  can  be  straightened  out  by  a  concerted  action  of 
this  body,  and  that  is,  we  are  required  to  give  bond  and  that  bond  is  going 
to  be  a  great  burden.  I  don't  know  whether  you  have  figured  out  what 
it  is  going  to   cost  you  to  pay  that  within  ten   years  but  certainly   the 
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Federal  Government  should  not  require  another  arm  of  the  government  to 
give  that  type  of  security  and  if  there  is  a  Committee  appointed  I  hope 
one  of  the  first  matters  to  be  taken  up  will  be  the  adjustment  of  that.  I 
really  believe  it  can  be  done. 

The  President — Do  you  refer  to  bond  or  insurance? 

President  Jessttp — 'Well,  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  It  is  a  surety 
bond.  We  have  handled  it  as  a  surety  bond  to  take  care  of  the  whole 
problem  of  our  organization. 

President  Thompson — That  is  all  settled  now. 

The  President — It  is  all  settled. 

President  Jessup — Very  good,  very  good;  that  is  quickly  settled. 

The  President — We  had  time  to  do  it,  some  of  us. 

President  Von  KleinSmid — Two  days  before  leaving  to  attend  this 
meeting  I  had  a  notification  from  the  War  Department  that  our  bond  had 
not  been  regularly  filed  and  therefore  we  would  not  receive  any  of  the 
orders  recently  sent  out. 

President  Thompson — I  have  what  is  called  a  confidential  communica- 
tion. I  have  protested  that  matter  for  some  time  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  I  have  had  an  interview  with  the  War  Department  oflBcials  and 
they  assure  me  that  the  matter  of  insurance  is  left  entirely  to  us,  just  as 
other  state  property. 

And  Colonel  Morrow,  who  will  be  here  tomorrow  will  have  something 
to  say  on  that  matter.  I  imagine  we  can  put  the  question  direct  to  him 
and  I  think  we  will  get  satisfaction  out  of  that. 

On  the  other  phase  of  the  bond,  the  bond  may  be  issued,  we  suggest 
that  we  issue  a  bond  for  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  a  blank  bond,  and 
that  is  justi  our  own  obligation  and  then,  if  every  gun  were  lost  we  could 
pay  for  it  if  it  were  just  that  we  ought  to  pay  for  it  and  then  if  the  build- 
ing were  burned  down  and  all  the  stuff  were  ruined  there  would  probably  be 
a  committee  appointed  and  we  would  show  that  we  were  taking  due  care 
of  the  property.     It  probably  would  never  be  collected. 

That  is  largely  a  formality.  In  other  words,  we  are  going  to  treat 
ourselves  just  as  an  army  post  and  the  officers  of  the  army  are  not  sup- 
posed to  pay  for  the  stuff  lost  but  they  are  supposed  to  be  responsible  for 
it  and  have  got  to  prove  that  they  used  due  diligence. 

But  I  think  that  matter  is  going  to  clear  itself  away  entirely,  when 
Colonel  Morrow  is  here  you  can  put  that  question  directly  to  him. 

The  President — There  was  one  matter  on  which  I  thought  I  was  clear 
before  this  afternoon  but  I  am  in  a  little  bit  of  doubt  on  it  now  and  [ 
think  possibly  President  Thompson  may  be  able  to  make  it  clear  to  me.  I 
understand  when  the  National  Defense  Act  was  passed  on  which  the 
R.  O.  T.  C.  regulations  are  based  that  an  institution,  a  separate  institu- 
tion, for  instance,  like  the  University  of  Texas,  might  establish  the  R.  0. 
T.  C,  and  that  students  might  elect  to  go  into  military  training,  but  if  a 
man  elected  it  he  had  to  stick  to  it  two  years.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
understood  the  act  to  require  that  the  land  grant  college  accepting  the 
R.  O.  T.  C.  must  require  its  students  for  the  first  two  years  to  take  mili- 
tary science  and  tactics. 
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Now,  I  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  representing  the  land  grant 
colleges  that  went  before  the  general  staff  to  protest  against  some  of  these 
regulations  which  seemed  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  accustom  students 
by  our  administrative  actions  in  the  institutions  concerned,  and  we  got 
an  agreement  through,  and  the  circular  was  distributed  through  the  land 
grant  institutions  some  four  or  five  years  ago  authorizing  us  to  maintain 
a  committee  or  something  of  the  sort  as  a  means  to  relieve  the  situation. 
But  I  foimd  no  difficulty  in  the  past  in  the  operation  of  this.  I  began 
to  worry  since  I  came  here  this  afternoon  in  regard  to  this  report  made 
by  President  Burton  regarding  a  new  order  44  but  I  have  not  paid  much 
attention  to  it  before. 

President  Burton — I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we  know  what  we 
are  doing  before  we  agree  on  it. 

The  President — How  shall  we  proceed  with  this?  Shall  we  attempt 
to  deal  with  that  now?  Or  shall  I  assume,  without  any  action,  that  I 
can  take  that  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  consideration  and  report 
back  to  you  at  the  business  session  as  to  what  may  be  done?  Or  how 
do  you  wish  to  proceed?  Do  you  wish  to  authorize  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee? 

President  Vinson — Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  here,  I 
should  like  very  much  to  have  the  sentiment  of  this  Association  on  the 
whole  matter  of  military  training  in  these  institutions.  I  would  like  to 
have  it  tested  out  and  find  out  how  many  of  them  are  really  going  in  for  it 
under  the  new  general  order. 

I  have  gone  over  this'  general  order  44  to  which  President  Burton  had 
referred,  and  our  institution  is  just  in  this  attitude  toward  it:  We  do 
not  want  to  stand  out  as  being  one  of  the  few  universities  in  this  country 
not  cooperating  with  the  government  in  this  matter  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  the  program  as  worked  out  already  is  not  of  a  nature,  frankly,  that 
appeals  particularly  to  us  as  a  thing  into  which  we  would  like  to  go,  and 
I  came  here  to  this  meeting  hoping  that  in  the  discussions  either  today  or 
tomorrow,  Avhen  Colonel  Morrow  is  here,  that  he  will  throw  sufficient  light 
on  it  to  enable  me  to  get  my  bearings  as  to  whether  I  am  going  to  advise 
it  as  a  policy  of  the  institution  or  not.  I  remember,  I  think  it  was  last 
year,  that  the  present  acting  president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  I 
think  it  was,  made  a  statement  before  this  Association  in  which  he  took 
the  position  that  military  training  and  university  education  are  incompati- 
ble and  mutually  exclusive  and  I  wonder  just  how  far  this  Association 
agrees  with  him. 

The  President — 'May  the  Chair  suggest  that  it  probably  would  not  be 
appropriate  for  us  to  reach  any  final  decision  this  afternoon  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Colonel  Morrow  will  present  a  paper  on  what  the  War  Depart- 
ment expects  of  universities,  tomorrow,  and  we  have  other  papers  along 
the  same  line  tomorrow  forenoon;  the  whole  forenoon  given  to  the  subject. 

President  Thompson — It  might  be  well  to  call  the  roll  of  the  state 
universities  as  to  whether  or  not  they  actually  have  military  training 
now. 

The  Secretary — When  I  was  in  Washington  two  or  three  days  ago  I 
called  on  Colonel  Morrow  to  take  up  the  matter  of  his  discussion  and  any 
other  phases  of  the  question  that  he  might  care  to  present  at  that  time 
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and  he  asked  that  he  be  allowed  to  meet  a  separate  Committee  of  the  As- 
sociation for  disciission  of  some  matters  which  he  did  not  want  to  bring 
out  before  the  entire  Association  and  it  might  be  well  to  authorize  the 
Executive  Committee  to  have  such  a  session  with  him  or  to  appoint  a 
special  Committee  to  have  an  interview  with  Colonel  Morrow  prior  to  the 
meeting  of  tomorrow. 

President  Burton — Mr.  President,  if  it  is  in  order,  I  should  like  to 
move  that  the  President  appoint  a  regular  Standing  Committee  on  mili- 
tary affairs. 

Th€  President — ^Not  only  for  this  session  with  Colonel  Morrow  to- 
morrow but  for  the  future? 

President  Burton — Just  as  a  regular  Standing  Committee. 
The   President — ^\A'ell,   not   that   the   Committee    is   appointed   by   the 
president  but  I  assume  it  will  be  appointed  as  the  other  committees  are 
appointed,  nominated  by  the  Nominating  Committee  and  elected  by  this  As- 
sociation.   Is    there  a  second  to  that  motion? 
(Motion  seconded). 

The  President — It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  this  Association  appoint 
a  Standing  Committee  on  military  affairs.  That  motion  has  been  seconded 
and  I  will  ask  if  there  is  any  further  discussion?  If  not,  those  in  favor 
of  the  motion  signify  by  saying  aye ;  those  opposed ;  the  motion  is  carried. 
The  Committee  will  be  nominated  by  the  Nominating  Committee  then  and 
they  report  tomorrow.     Is  there  any  further  discussion? 

President  Futrall — I  think  that  Dr.  Burton  and  Dr.  Kinley  have 
touched  upon  the  most  important  part  of  it,  which  is  the  effect  upon  the 
student  if  a  professor  leaves  an  institution  just  before  the  beginning  of  a 
college  year,  or  within  the  college  year.  Of  course,  if  a  professor  leaves  the 
institution  at  the  beginning  of  the  college  year  the  president  and  the  dean 
will  usually  go  along,  I  suppose,  in  pretty  nearly  the  same  old  way,  but 
the  student  suffers  and  furthermore  the  small  institutions  suffer  more  in 
comparison  than  do  the  large  institutions.  In  the  large  institutions  it 
is  generally  possible  to  make  some  shift  so  as  to  take  care  of  the  work  of 
the  men  who  leave  but  in  the  smaller  institution  the  man  leaving  may  be 
the  only  man  in  that  institution  capable  of  taking  up  that  work. 

I  believe  part  of  the  trouble  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  men  do  not 
agree  amongst  themselves  as  to  what  is  the  best  policy.  I  believe  that  when 
a  professor  has  an  implied  contract  to  remain  throughout  the  year  that  he 
ought  to  keep  that  contract.  On  the  other  hand  I  believe  there  are  some 
who  do  not  hold  that  view.  I  know  of  one  case  this  year  where  a  president 
of  a  large  university  approached  a  professor  in  a  smaller  university  and 
offered  him  a  position  with  a  very  large  salary.  And  the  reply  was  that 
he  felt  there  was  a  moral  obligation  resting  upon  him  until  he  could  se- 
cure his  release.  In  spite  of  that,  further  attempts  were  made  to  induce 
him  to  leave  his  position. 

I,  for  one,  would  like  to  have  some  expression  of  opinion  from  this 
meeting  and  in  order  to  get  it  I  think  I  might  suggest  that  the  Committee 
on  Inter-Communication  take  it  up  and  if  they  see  fit  report  a  resolution 
before  the  business  meeting. 
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The  President — ^You  do  not  make  that  in  the  form  of  a  motion? 

President  Futrall — Xo,  just  a  suggestion. 

The  President — A  suggestion  that  the  Committee  on  Inter-Communica- 
tion be  requested  to  consider  this  matter  and  perliaps  present  a  resolution 
to  the  business  meeting.  I  should  like  to  remark  that  I  think  in  the  main 
it  is  not  the  president  doing  this  business;  that  the  president  just  accepts 
and  passes  on  to  the  board  for  election  the  nomination  made,  and.  in  many 
cases,  he  knows  nothing  about  the  irregularities  such  as  have  been  re- 
ported today. 

Any  further  discussion  of  this  topic?  If  not,  we  will  omit  the  next 
number  on  the  program  as  I  undersitand  President  Hutchins  is  not  here, 
and  we  call  now  on  President  Burton  to  open  the  subject  on  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Council  of  Education. 

President  Burton — I  do  not  know  why  I  should  have  been  asked  to  do 
this  and  I  did  not  know  much  about  it  until  I  saw  it  here  in  print.  I  am 
very  happy,  however,  to  say  a  word  about  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, because  I  think  I  have  known  about  it  from  its  very  inception. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  American  Council  at  the 
present  moment  has  reached  the  point  where  it  has  actual  pledges  from 
institutions  of  higher  learning  assuring  an  annual  income  of  $20,000  and 
that  the  very  man  to  whom  we  have  listened  this  afternoon.  Dr.  Capen,  on 
the  20th  of  November  will  accept  the  position  of  director  of  the  Council. 
It  seems  to  me  under  the  circumstances  that  It  would  be  the  most  natural, 
normal  thing  for  him  to  tell  us  about  the  reorganization  and  what  the 
Council  is  going  to  do. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  am  convinced,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
successful  contradiction  that  this  American  Council  on  Education  is  a 
splendid  thing  because  it  brings  together  the  15  or  20  national  educational 
organizations  and  makes  it  possible  for  us,  tlirough  one  officer,  to  arrive 
at  certain  conclusions  and  the  performance  of  certain  functions,  which 
under  existing  conditions,  we  simply  cannot  do.  , 

Now,  when  I  first  presented  this  matter  to  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  it  was  speedily  turned  aside  on  the  basis 
that  we  could  not  legally  use  state  funds  for  the  American  Coimcil  on  Edu- 
cation. Then  I  raised,  with  the  Board  of  Regents,  this  question,  "How,  then, 
can  we  make  our  usual  contribution  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Universities?"  They  said  that  it  is  on  the  basis  of  institutional 
membership,  and  it  is  precisely  on  that  basis  that  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota has  agreed  to  contribute  $500  a  year  to  the  American  Council  on 
Education.  That  is,  the  Council  is  so  organized  that  it  is  made  up  not 
only  of  National  organizations  as  constituent  units  but  also  of  institutions, 
as  such,  and  therefore  the  University  of  Minnesota  has  taken  an  institu- 
tional membership  in  the  American  Council  on  Education.  My  own  hope 
is  that  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  A\ill  see  fit  first  to 
continue  its  membership  as  an  organization  in  the  American  Council  on 
Education  and  secondly  to  express  the  judgment  that  it  is  wise  for  the  in- 
dividual institutions  to  assume  the  membership  in  the  Council.  If  it  is  in 
order,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  Dr.  Capen  take  tiie  floor 
and  tell  us  about  this.     He  is  the  one  who  really  knows  about  it. 
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The  President — We  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  Dr.  Capen  on  this. 
I  might  say  that  as  president  of  the  Association  I  have  not  known  the 
attitude  of  the  Association.  Last  year  there  seemed  so  much  doubt  and 
uncertainty,  not  only  as  to  the  future  of  the  Council  but  as  to  our  attitude 
towards  the  'Counoil  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  know  where  we  stood.  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  Dr.  Capen  present  the  scheme  of  reorganization  and 
get  it  before  the  organization. 

Dr  Capen — I  am  sorry  to  take  up  so  much  of  your  time.  I  am 
something  of  a  new  laid  egg  as  director  of  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation. Also,  as  you  have  gathered,  the  funds  for  its  continuance  have 
just  been  raised,  consequently  its  program  is  still  to  be  formulated.  I 
can  tell  you  what  personally  I  have  in  mind  to  suggest  and  some  of  the 
projects  which  already  have  appealed  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

In  the  first  place  there  is,  as  you  probably  all  know,  an  enormous 
amoimt  of  pending  Fedei'al  legislation  which  affects  higher  education. 
I  was  not  aware,  until  I  came  here  this  afternoon,  that  President 
Thompson  and  President  Jessup  are  making  a  report  to  you  as  an  Associa- 
tion on  some  of  these  matters,  but  I  suspect  they  will  bear  me  out  in  the 
statement,  that  very  much  of  the  proposed  legislation  is  vicious;  that  it 
embodies  very  dangerous  policies  not  only  for  higher  institutions  but  for 
all  American  education  and,  strangely  enough,  pretty  nearly  every  piece  of 
educational  legislation  that  I  have  heard  about  that  has  been  up  in  Con- 
gress has  received  very  little  attention  before  committees  except  from  a 
small  group  of  men  who  may  be  proponents  of  the  legislation.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  a  service  which  is  immediate  and  necessary  and  vital  just 
at  this  time,  namely,  that  somebody  should  review  the  situation  wnVa.  re- 
spect to  legislation,  should  pool  the  opinion  of  the  interests  and  should 
help  to  organize^  a  genuine,  constructive  legislative  program.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  proposal  now  before  Congress  that  half  way  covers  what 
we  truly  need  in  the  United  States.  I  judge  that  this  service  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  jobs  of  the  Council. 

Another  thing:  I  received  a  doctor's  thesis  just  before  I  oame  away,  on 
standardizing  agencies  in  the  United  States  and  I  discovered,  much  to  my 
surprise,  that  there  are  73  different  bodies  which  are  now  measuring  and 
marking  higher  institutions,  establishing  some  kinds  of  standards.  Of 
these,  a  very  large  number,  perhaps  a  dozen,  have  very  wide  influence. 
You  listened  this  morning  to  a  definition  of  a  college  proposed  by  the 
National  Conference  Committee.  That  definition  does  not  coincide  ab- 
solutely with  any  others,  as  far  as  I  know,  although  it  may  bear  certain 
resembiaTices  in  part  to  other  definitions.  Now  it  seems  to  me  obvious  that 
the  whole  question  of  institutional  definition,  as  far  as  it  is  necessary  to 
be  done  at  all,  ought  to  be  done  on  a  uniform  basis,  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  representatives  of  American  higher  education,  taken  altogether. 
It  cannot  be  done  by  a  government  oflice,  unfortunately,  in  the  present  stage 
of  civilization  in  the  United  States. 

So  I  judge  that  there  is  another  task  of  the  Council,  to  bring  about  a 
greater  uniformity  of  procedure  among  standardizing  agencies.  I  take 
that  up  as  a  sample.  There  are  a  dozen  such  tasks  which  are  truly  national 
in  their  aspects  and  yet  have  heretofore  been  attacked  piecemeal,  2>erhap3 
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locally.  Now,  there  are  some  very  large  and  fundamental  questions  whicli 
affect  the  vitals  of  American  education.  Take,  for  instance,  the  present 
situation  of  the  liberal  arts  college.  Wliat  it  is,  as  a  result  of  the  war  and 
of  other  influences.  We  have  heard  this  morning  in  this  Association  and  I 
heard  last  week  at  the  Association  of  American  Universities  in  Columbus, 
how  all  of  the  larger  and  stronger  dnsititutions  which  are  organized  with 
professional  and  graduate  schools  on  top,  are  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years,  at  least,  the  liberal  arts  college.  The  report 
that  was  read  this  moming  implied  certain  things  in  regard  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  liberal  arts  college  in  the  United  States  in  general.  In  op- 
position to  this  position  you  have  the  existence  of  approximately  450 
liberal  arts  colleges  which  desire  very  much  to  preserve  a  four  year 
status.  I  think  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  biggest  single  question  before 
higher  education  in  the  United  States  today  is  the  status  of  the  liberal 
arts  college.     Wliat  ought  it  to  be  in  the  time  that  is  coming? 

Now,  I  think  that  the  body  which  represents  American  higher  educa- 
tion is  better  situated  to  appoint  an  appropriate  committee  to  take  up 
such  a  question  and  report  on  it  than  any  other  organization  that  now 
exists.  We  have  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  study 
as  carefully  as  may  be  the  problems  of  the  liberal  arts  colleges.  There  is 
also  a  committee  of  which  President  Burton  is  chairman  that  is  to  study  the 
problems  of  education  for  citizensihip,  including  the  whole  question  of 
military  training. 

Well,  that  is  about  as  far  as  we  have  gone  in  the  planning,  gentlemen. 
That  indicates,  I  think,  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  future  scope  of  the 
Council.  Every  association  of  higher  institutions,  I  believe  is  a  member, 
as  an  association.  It  is  of  very  vital  importance  to  us,  I  think,  that  the 
memibership  of  all  those  associations  be  continued,  at  least,  until  the 
Council  has  a  chance  to  show  what  it  is  good  for.     (Applause). 

The  President — We  are  very  grateful  to  Dr.  Capen  for  this  statement 
from  the  inside  of  the  organization.  What  further  discussions  have  you? 
Are  there  any  questions  on  this  matter  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Council 
of  Education?  There  may  be  questions  to  raise  in  the  business  session  to- 
morrow afternoon  and  at  that  time  we  will,  of  course,  have  before  us  the 
specific  question  of  whether  we  shall  continue  our  membership  and  con- 
tribution. It  is  not  necessary  to  take  that  up  now  but  in  the  meantime 
let's  get  all  the  light  we  can  on  this.  This  is  the  best  chance  for  discus- 
sion on  the  Council  of  Education  and  what  it  can  accomplish. 

Chancellor  Elliott — My  own  experience  may  throw  a  little  light  on 
the  problem  of  providing  funds  for  the  support  of  this  Council  of  Edu- 
cation. I  have  followed  the  line  of  argument  presented  to  me  by  President 
Burton  in  the  endeavor  to  enthuse  our  Attorney  General  to  give  a  favora- 
ble ruling  that  we  might  make  our  allotted  contribution  to  the  Council  of 
Education  and  I  used  President  Burton's  argument  that  we  were  already  a 
member  of  this  Association,  informing  him  if  the  question  came  to  him  that 
he  would  have  to  rule  that  our  payment  of  membership  dues  into  this  or- 
ganization was  also  illegal.  I  therefore  withdrew  my  request  for  informa- 
tion. However,  I  have  since  raised  the  question  with  him — two  questions 
with  him — first  of  all  whether  or  not  it  would  not  be  possible  for  us  to  make 
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an  appropriation  out  of  funds  we  received,  other  than  taxation.  I  also 
discovered  a  rather  interesting  phenomenon.  Our  legislature,  despite  the 
constitutional  provision,  which  is  the  same  as  that  in  Missouri,  has  been 
making  an  annual  contribution  for  the  support  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
and  I  think  there  is  no  difference  between  that  situation  and  the  one  created 
by  the  Council  of  Education.  And  I  therefore  asked  him  to  rule  upon  that 
proposition.  I  am  satisfied  that  when  that  question  is  raised,  I  shall  have 
the  support  of  the  State  organization  in  addition  to  my  own  support. 

President  Burton — I  should  have  dra%vn  from  the  Attorney  General's 
answer  precisely  the  opposite  conclusion,  namely,  that  they  would  never 
think  of  taking  us  out  of  this  organization  and  therefore  they  would  not 
think  of  taking  us  out  of  the  National  Council. 

President  Elliott — Well,  I  have  to  deal  with  the  Attorney  General  and 
not  with  you,  Dr.  Burton. 

President  Burton — Well,  I  mean  that  is  the  way  I  would  have  in- 
terpreted the  Attorney  General's  action. 

The  President — Well,  as  I  understand  it  there  is  something  voluntary 
as  to  the  amoimt  the  institution  contributes. 

President  Burton — It  is  prorated  on  the  size  of  the  institution. 

The  President — The  same  as  the  American  University  Union. 

President  Burton — ^Yes. 

The  President — Any  further  discussion? 

President  Futrall — ^I  should  like  to  ask  if  the  institutions  that  are 
members  of  this  organization  control  the  policy  of  it  and  elect  the  officers. 

The  President — I  think  Dr.  Capen  could  explain  that.  Who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  policies  of  the  organization? 

Dr.  Capen — The  Council  itself  consists  of  representatives  of  associa- 
tions. There  are  three  from  this  body,  for  instance,  and  three  from  each  of 
the  other  associations,  which  are  constituent  members.  These  compose  the 
voting  body.  There  are,  however,  three  classes  of  members.  There  is  the 
constituent  membership,  that  which  is  held  by  an  association  like  this  one, 
the  Association  of  American  Colleges — 

Dean  Babcock — How  many? 

Dr.  Capen — Fifteen.  Tlien  there  are  associate  memberships  which  are 
held  by  a  few  associations  like  the  Scandinavian-American  Foundation  and 
the  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Architecture.  These  bodies  have 
no  right  to  the  vote.    They  pay  a  nominal  fee  for  the  purposes  of  affiliation. 

Then  there  are  institutional  members,  as  President  Burton  pointed 
out,  the  class  of  memberships  which  universities  and  colleges  take  out,  of 
which  the  fee  is  graduated,  as  has  been  suggested,  in  accordance  with  the 
size  of  the  institution.  Institutional  memberships  do  not  carry  the  voting 
power.  So  the  policies  of  the  Council  will  be  determined  by  the  official 
representatives  of  the  fifteen  or  eighteen  national  associations.  Each  one 
of  these  associations  has  a  single  vote. 

The  President — Perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  remind  this  Association 
that  at  our  meeting  last  year  we  voted  to  continue  Pi'esident  Campbell 
and  the  representative  of  this  Association  on  the  Council.    Sometime  later, 
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I  think  about  a  month  hiter,  the  Association  of  American  Universities  met 
in  Cambridge  and  at  that  time  they  were  requested  to  have  tiiree  repre- 
sentatives instead  of  one.  Following  that,  the  secretary,  or  president  of 
the  Council,  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  was  a  new  move  and 
that  our  Association,  the  Association  of  State  Universities  was  naturally 
entitled  to  three  representatives  instead  of  one.  So  I  had  to  act  in  order 
to  have  equal  representation  by  this  Association  and  I  named  President 
Burton  and  some  other  president,  I  have  forgotten  who  it  was,  to  represent 
this  Association  in  addition  to  President  Campbell.  Isn't  that  a  fact? 
President  Burton — Yes. 

The  President — That  was  a  matter  of  record  last  year.  I  cannot  recall 
now  whether  it  was  President  James  or  not;  I  think  it  was. 

President  Burton — 'It  is  all  printed  in  the  American  CV)unoil  report. 

Dr.  Capen — The  other  member  is  yourself. 

The  President — Probably  President  James  declined.  I  know  I  did  wire 
President  James  and  he  may  have  declined  to  serve  and  then  I  may  have 
been  asked  to  go  on  myself,  but  I  did  not  get  to  the  meeting. 

Is  there  any  further  discussion  on  this  thing,  on  this  subject  of  the 
reorganization  of  the  Council  of  Education?  We  could  still  take  time  al- 
though I  suppose  we  had  better  not  overwork. 

President  Thompson — May  I  rise,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Nominations  to  inquire,  since  you  are  talking  about  representatives, 
whether  we  ought  to  nominate  representatives  to  this  Council  on  Educa- 
tion? This  refreshes  my  memory  on  another  matter:  The  National  Re- 
search Council  is  now  a  body  that  is  assuming  some  importance  and  since 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities  last  week 
at  Columbus,  I  have  had  it  a  little  more  in  mind  perhaps  than  otherwise.  We 
have  asked  the  President  of  that  Council,  Dr.  James  R.  Angell,  to  appear 
on  the  Program  before  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  with  a 
paper  on  the  resuscitation  of  research,  particularly  from  a  standpoint  of 
agricultural  research.    He  will  be  here  and  appear  on  the  program. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  National  Research  Council  we  appointed,  we 
requested  President  Woods  of  Maryland  to  represent  us  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  National  Research  Council.  A  similar  invitation  came  to  this  As- 
sociation. The  Secretary  of  this  Association,  President  ilcVey  responded  to 
that  invitation  and  was  in  Washington  last  week  in  order  to  attend  that 
council. 

The  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  did  precisely  the  same 
thing  and  it  raised  the  question  whether  these  associations  will 
in  the  future  cooperate  with  the  National  Research  Council  and  have  official 
representatives.  If  so,  they  ought  to  be  named  at  the  annual  convention 
and  either  this  meeting  should,  at  its  business  meeting  tomorrow  make  that 
suggestion  or  if  the  Committee  on  Nominations  is  to  nominate  representa- 
tives for  the  Research  Council  they  ought  to  do  that  by  expression  from 
this  body.  I  may  say  that  the  Committee  will  meet  tomorrow  morning  and 
report  in  the  afternoon  and  we  could  hardly,  after  the  afternoon,  take  up 
anything  of  that  sort.    I  would  be  glad  if  the  Association  itself  would  name 
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the  representatives  but  I  do  not  think  that  ought  to  go  by  because  the  very 
question  that  has  been  suggested  here  today,  the  better  organization  of 
university  life,  was  rather  amply  and  adequately  discussed  in  a  paper  that 
Dr.  Angell  read  before  the  Aissociation  of  American  Universities  last  week 
on  the  very  topic,  the  reorganization  of  Research,  in  which  he  gave  some 
time  and  attention  to  the  question  of  the  reorganization  of  the  research 
council. 

I  believe  President  Mann  made  a  proposal  to  make  some  inquiries  with 
reference  to  our  a«tivities  in  research  work  and  inasmuch  as  there  is  con- 
stantly before  Congress  some  problems  of  research  that  are  being  pushed 
by  the  different  agencies  of  the  government,  and  inasmuch  as  the  associa- 
tions are  represented  as  much  as  any  other  Association  interested  in  Re- 
search problems,  I  should  think  it  would  be  well  for  our  Association  to 
have  representation  on  that  Research  'Council  and  we  ought  to  make  pro- 
vision for  it. 

The  President — May  I  inquire  whether  the  Association  of  American 
Universities  took  such  action  for  representation  on  that? 

President  Thompson — I  understood  they  did  but  I  did  not  happen  to 
be  there  when  the  Committee  on  Nominations  reported. 

The  President — ^They  called  on  me  to  serve  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Universities  in  that  capacity  but  I  could  not  get  down  to  Washington 
last  week.  They  called  on  the  secretary  of  this  Association.  They  did  not 
want  to  take  us  both  from  the  same  Association.  But  I  assume  that  they 
will  want  a  representative  elected  from  this  Association  and  one  from  the 
Association  of  American  Universities.  Is  there  anybody  here  who  can  re- 
port on  whether  the  Association  of  American  Universities  meeting  at  Co- 
lumbus appointed  a  representative  to  serve  on  the  National  Research 
Council  ? 

President  Burton — I  should  like  to  move,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Nominating  Committee  do  nominate  a  representative  or  representatives 
from  this  Association  to  the  National  Research  Council. 

The  President — Is  that  seconded? 

(Motion  seconded) 

The  President — It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Nominating 
Committee  nominate  a  representative  or  representatives  from  this  Asso- 
ciation to  the  National  Research  Council.     Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 

Delegates — Question. 

Tlie  President — Those  in  favor  of  the  motion  signify  by  saying  aye; 
those  opposed;   the  motion  is  carried. 

Now,  I  think  it  would  be  entirely  proper  for  you,  if  you  wish,  to  de- 
cide right  now,  whether  you  are  going  to  continue  in  connection  with  the 
Council  of  Education.  I  am  beginning  to  think  that  tomorrow  afternoon's 
program  is  going  to  be  fearfully  full  and  that  we  could  take  a  little  time 
now  and  discuss  whether  this  Association  would  continue  and,  if  so,  will 
you  instruct  the  Nominating  Committee  to  bring  in  three  nominations  for 
members,  representatives  of  this  Association? 
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President  Burton — Mr.  President,  in  order  to  bring  tlie  matter  to  a 
head  I  should  like  to  move  that  this  Association  continue  its  membership 
in  the  American  Council  on  Education. 

( Motion  seconded ) . 

The  President — ^That  motion  has  been  made  and  seconded  and  it  is  now 
before  you  for  discussion. 

President  Hughes — iMr.  President,  I  should  think  tliat  those  represen- 
tatives, if  there  are  three  representatives,  ought  to  be  nominated  for  one, 
two  and  three  years,  so  that  one  man  would  be  added  each  year  rather  than 
that  the  whole  Committee  should  go  off  at  one  time. 

The  President — That  is  a  very  good  suggestion.  The  motion  of  Presi- 
dent Burton  before  us  is  just  that  we  should  continue  our  connection  with 
the  Council  and  that  they  can  decide  about  how  they  will  appoint  represen- 
tatives after  that.  Is  there  any  further  discussion  on  that?  This  motion 
is  made  and  seconded.     Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 

Delegates — Question. 

The  President — Those  in  favor  of  the  motion  signify  by  saying  aye; 
those  opposed;  the  motion  is  carried. 

Now,  the  question  is,  shall  we  request  the  Nominating  Committee  to 
bring  in  nominations  of  three  representatives.  Mr.  Hughes,  supposing  you 
make  a  motion  that  will  present  your  idea;  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  motion. 

Dr.  Hughes — Well,  if  we  have  three  comjmitteemen  now  I  do  not  know 
just  where  we  are  to  start. 

The  President — I  think  we  have  none  at  the  close  of  this  session; 
their  terms  expire;  they  were  emergency  appointees. 

President  Hughes — Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Nominating 
Committee  bring  in  nominations  of  three  members  of  this  Association,  one 
for  one  year,  one  for  two  years  and  one  for  three  years,  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee continue  some  members  of  the  present  Committee  on  this  Committee. 

( Motion  seconded ) . 

The  President — It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Committee  on  nomi- 
nations be  requested  to  nominate  three  members  for  representatives  of  fhis 
Association  on  the  Council  of  Education,  one  to  be  a  member  for  one  year, 
one  for  two  years,  and  one  for  three  years  and  that  some  member  of  the 
present  three  be  continued  to  keep  up  the  eontinuity.  I  believe  that  is  the 
substance  of  your  motion.     Is  there  any  discussion  on  that  topic? 

Delegates — Question. 

The  President — Those  in  favor  of  the  motion  signify  by  saying  aye; 
those  opposed ;  the  motion  is  carried.  Is  there  any  further  business  of  con- 
sideration of  the  topic  of  the  afternoon  to  come  up  at  this  time? 

President  Burton — ^I  should  like  to  move  that  we  request  our  represen- 
tative to  the  American  Council  on  Education  to  request  that  organiza- 
tion to  take  steps  for  bringing  to  this  country  men  distinguished,  men  of 
distinction  in  the  various  fields  of  scholarship,  and  also  in  the  affairs  of 
the  day  and,  if  possible,  our  representatives  would  arrange  it  so  that  these 
men  may  come  directly  to  certain  groups  of  the  state  universities. 
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The  President — It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  we  request  our  represen- 
tatives on  the  Coimoil  of  Education  to  take  steps  to  bring  educators  from 
overseas  to  this  country  to  lecture  before  our  universities,  with  special 
reference  to  our  state  universities.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  gotten 
all  the  details  in  there,  and  this  council  to  try  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  itinerary. 

President  Thompson — Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  about  the  over- 
Beas  business;  that  excludes  Canada.  I  should  regret  to  have  Canada  ex- 
cluded I  have  known  some  very  respectable  and  reputable  gentlemen  who 
have  been  in  Canada. 

The  President — Well,  they  slip  across  so  easy  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  include  all  countries  around  the  United  States.  Are  you  ready  for  that 
question  ? 

The  President — Those  in  favor  of  the  motion  signify  by  saying  aye; 
those  opposed;  the  motion  is  carried. 

Before  we  adjourn  I  want  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee to  meet  at  the  close  of  this  session.  Are  there  any  other  matters?  If 
not,  I  will  remind  you  then  that  the  banquet  or  dinner  is  at  7  o'clock.  Some 
have  asked  whether  it  is  informal  and  I  have  ruled  that  it  is  informal. 
We  have  had  it  formal  and  informal  in  other  years.  Last  year  it  was 
rather  a  formal  banquet  because  we  had  the  members  of  the  British  Edu- 
cational Mission  with  us  but  I  think  it  will  be  easier  for  some  of  us 
if  we  have  it  informal  this  year,  as  it  was  the  first  time  we  had  it  when 
it  was  sprung  on  us  by  President  W^heeler  and  we  were  given  a  delightful 
time  without  any  program  adva,nced.  We  are  going  to  have  a  program 
tonight  but  otherwise  we  will  be  back  to  the  informality.  The  meeting 
will  stand  adjourned  until  this  evening. 

Whereupon  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  November  10,  1919,  at 
8:30  o'clock  p.  m. 
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Monday  Evening,  November  10,  1919,  8:30  o'clock  P.  M. 


President  David  Ross  Hill,  Presiding 

The  President — Some  half  dozen  years  ago  a  group  of  seven  or  eight 
university  presidents  were  sitting  around  the  lobby  of  the  Jefferson  Hotel 
in  St.  Louis,  having  been  called  together  there  along  with  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  President  Thompson  was  in  the  group  and  he  began  re- 
marking on  a  subject  wihich  he  touched  on  this  morning,  the  hazardous  na- 
ture of  our  calling,  and  he  suddenly  turned,  and  in  the  course  of  his  conver- 
sation, said,  "It  won't  be  long  now  until  Hill  will  be  the  oldest  man  in  our 
group  and  he  will   be   telling  the  other  fellows  that  come   on   about   the 
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good  old  days  and  saying,  Well,  I  can  remember  way  back  to  the  days  of  old 
Thompson."  I  suppose  he  has  forgotten  the  incident  but  I  recalled  it  this 
morning  when  he  announced  that  this  would  be  his  last  year  in  educational 
work  and  if  tliat  is  true  we  want  to  make  the  fullest  possible  use  of  him 
at  this  meeting. 

Somehow  it  occurred  to  me  just  about  a  week  ago  that  it  would  be 
very  helpful  if  we  could  have  an  informal  discussion,  especially  if  we  could 
have  the  advantage  of  views  presented  by  President  Thompson  regarding 
the  legislation  that  is  before  Congress  affecting  educational  matters.  I 
think  none  of  us  have  been  able  to  keep  up  with  that.  I  know  I  have 
looked  into  a  few  bills  but  they  are  numerous  and  I  have  not  examined 
very  large  proportions  of  them  and  I  have  very  vague  opinions  of  the  bills 
I  have  looked  into  and  so  I  am  trusting  to  one  who  has  so  often  represented 
this  Association  and  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  in  legislation 
and  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  looking  after  these  details  and  going 
into  their  merit,  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  Mr.  W.  O.  lliomp- 
son  who  will  speak  upon  pending  legislation  before  Congress. 

President  Thompson — Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Association: 
This  introduction  is  rather  embarrassing  from  the  fact  that  it  assumes  a 
fact  which  seems  to  be  a  fact  from  a  long  distance.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
I  am  not  a  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  of  the  Senate  and  I 
have  not  kept  track  of  all  the  bills  that  our  Senators  seem  to  introduce. 

When  this  invitation  came  to  me  a  week  ago  I  was  in  a  good  deal  the 
position  that  other  presidents  are  and  so  I  have  relied  on  other  i>eople  to 
check  up  and  check  through  the  Congressional  Record  for  the  bills  so  far 
as  they  were  available  and  I  spent  part  of  my  Sunday  afternoon,  the  only 
time  I  had  available  yesterday  in  going  through  this  report  and  looking 
through  these  records  and  seeing  what  bills  seemed  worth  while  to  mention 
in  your  presence  this  evening. 

Now,  in  doing  that  thing  I  suppose  we  should  say  there  are  two  or 
three  types  of  bills:  There  is  the  military  type  of  bill,  there  is  the  in- 
dustrial and  vocational  type  of  bill  which  has  to  do  with  the  soldier,  in 
large  measure,  and  sometimes  with  the  civilian,  and  then  tliere  is  the  gen- 
eral features  of  bills  that  represent  on  one  side,  for  instance,  engineering 
and  experimentation,  and  the  home  economics  bill  for  research  work  in 
home  economics  and  bills  of  that  type  that  are  supposed  to  be  interested 
in  the  development  of  some  phase  of  practical  science. 

Then  there  is  the  general  iSmith-Towner  Bill,  it  is  called,  which  is  in- 
terested in  the  establishment  of  a  secretary  of  education  as  its  chief  declara- 
tion, probably,  but  is  also  interested  in  the  donation  of  about  $100,000,000 
for  Americanization  and  the  removal  of  illiteracy  and  other  wholesome 
things  to  be  done.  Then  there  is,  as  you  know,  a  constant  desire  for  the 
development  of  health  bills,  if  I  may  use  that  expression.  There  is  a  very 
strong  and  insistent  desire  for  the  establishment  of  a  division  of  liealth 
wbich  will  have  a  cabinet  officer  representing  it  and  that  is  based  upon 
the  general  ground  that  the  National  Health  is  the  National  Welfare  and 
is  the  most  important  fundamental  thing  that  we  have  to  deal  with  and 
therefore  should  be  represented. 
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I  think  that  covers,  in  general,  what  might  be  termed  the  educational 
bills.  There  are  some  bills  that  have  come  through  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion that  have  to  do  with  such  matters  as  extension  and  the  organization 
of  a  Bureau  for  teaching  civics. 

Now,  I  hope  in  what  I  say  this  evening  that  I  sliall  not  be  interpreted 
as  offering  criticism  upon  the  people  who  propose  these  measures  or  upon 
their  motive  or  upon  their  incentive  or  upon  their  purpose;  I  am  only 
raising  the  question  in  this  body  as  to  the  wisdom  of  these  bills. 

Now,  in  order  to  get  started  on  the  military  bills,  I  want  to  use  one 
of  them.  Here  is  a  bill,  H.  R.  553  by  Mr.  Sears  which  is  a  bill  to  pro- 
mote military  training  by  providing  scholarships  for  students  enrolled  in 
public  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  bill  purports  to  be  a  bill  to  encourage  boys.  In  a  communica- 
tion that  I  have  Mr.  Sears  says  he  taught  school  for  a  short  time  and 
he  wa,s  appalled  by  the  number  of  boys  that  did  not  finish  high  school 
and  he  thought  some  encouragement  ought  to  be  put  out  in  order  to  have 
the  boys  who  did  not  finish  high  school  go  on  to  college.  I  am  afraid  he 
would  have  had  a  chill  if  he  (had  been  around  places  I  have  been  and  heard 
men  complain  about  the  large  number  of  boys  coming  to  college.  Well, 
this  bill  has  two  or  three  features  aside  from  providing  the  machinery 
for  certifying  throughout  the  several  counties.  It  distributes  these 
scholarships,  for  examiple  $50,000,000  that  he  proposes  to  distribute  and  it 
goes  into  the  counties  and  the  county  authorities  certifying  these  people 
to  school  and,  after  they  have  been  certified  properly  to  the  school  pro- 
vides the  institution  shall  be  under  public  control  and  no  pupil  shall  be 
eligible  to  any  institution  except  the  one  in  the  state  in  which  he  resides, 
and  he  shall  be  not  under  16  and  not  over  20  years  of  age,  and  must  be 
a  graduate  of  a  high  school  and  physically  able  to  take  military  training. 

"Said  institution  or  institutions  shall,  as  near  as  practicable,  with- 
out interfering  with  the  literary  course,  conform  with  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations prescribed  for  West  Point,  but  in  no  event  sliall  the  military  drill 
and  instruction  at  said  institution  or  institutions  be  less  than  seven  hours 
per  week  for  four  years  of  not  less  than  36  weeks  each. 

So  he  sets  out  a  very  simple  and  easy  program  for  institutions  to  take. 
Then  it  provides  for  the  military  officer  and  puts  it  this  way: 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  shall  detail  from  the  officers  of 
the  United  States  Army  or  the  National  Army  or  the  National  Guard,  or 
from  officers  on  the  retired  list,  one  officer  for  each  500  students  or  fractional 
part  thereof,  and  the  military  control,  instruction  and  discipline  shall  at 
all  times  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  officer  or  officers  desig- 
nated for  said  duty.  The  ranking  officer  shall  be  in  cliarge  and  have  full 
control." 

This  is,  briefly  stated,  simply  another  form  of  dual  control,  which,  I 
think  we  know,  is  very  undesirable  in  any  institution.  It  usually  results 
disastrously. 

Now,  that  bill,  in  a  way,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  very  mild  sort  of 
bribe  to  a  rural  county  organization  to  select  a  boy  for  promotion  to  edu- 
cation, and  then  it  puts  upon  the  institution  that  mild  form  of  bribery 
with  an  appropriation  back  of  it. 
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Now,  I  think  the  history  of  education  in  this  countrj'  and  the  ap- 
propriations for  education  will  bear  us  all  out  in  saying  that  the  majority 
of  educators  in  the  country  believe  that  the  United  States  should  give  more 
money  for  popular  education  than  it  does.  I  think  we  can  get  a  very 
unanimous  vote  on  that  question  among  educators  and  teachers  generally. 
They  base  that,  I  think,  upon  the  general  welfare  of  the  country,  and  they 
base  it  on  the  fact  that  we  pay  from  all  these  states  through  our  indirecc 
taxation  into  the  Federal  Government  a  large  amount  of  money  and  take 
back  a  very  little  of  it,  and  it  is  perfectly  proj)er,  on  the  Pennsylvania 
method  to  distribute  it  all  over  the  state.  So  there  is  the  theory  of  dis- 
tribution that  has  possessed  them,  and  that  is  a  very  strong  argument  with 
a  great  many  people,  that  we  have  gone  along  from  time  immemorial  for 
the  maintenance  of  education  and  we  have  had  all  sorts  of  precedents  for 
giving  almost  any  kind  of  aid  to  any  kind  of  an  educational  organization. 

It  was  thought  for  a  long  time  that  the  college  of  education  had  this 
thing  sealed  up  tight  but  it  was  found  when  the  Smith-Hughes  Bill  came 
along,  and  vocational  bills  of  all  sorts,  that  money  was  going  in  almost  any 
direction.  But  let  me  say  that  there  is  this  thing  to  be  feared,  I  think, 
about  all  educational  bills,  and  that  is  what  I  may  term  the  iron  hand 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  control  of  local  forces.  Those  of  you 
who  may  have  read  up  at  any  time  the  history  of  the  passage  of  the 
Morrill  Act,  and  its  veto  by  President  Buchanan  will  find  the  opposition 
based  upon  interference  with  the  government  which  was  a  local  issue. 

Well,  we  have  passed  that  and  moved  along  very  comfortably  but  the 
history  of  the  administration  with  experiment  stations  has  brought  some 
controversy  and  the  history  of  the  Administration  with  the  Smith-Lever 
Extension  Bill  has  brought  a  great  deal  more.  It  happened  to  be  my 
duty  to  be  one  of  the  men  engaged  in  finally  drawing  up  the  memorandum 
of  understanding  between  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  one  side  and  the 
colleges  of  agriculture  on  the  other  and  we  have  been  interpreting  that 
act  ever  since. 

There  are  a  great  many  people  who  feel  that  the  Smith-Lever 
Agricultural  Act  has  been  administered  in  a  wav  to  destroy  initiative  and 
leave  the  state  less  freedom  than  the  state  ought  to  have.  I  do  not  care 
to  enter  into  the  merits  of  that  proposition.  I  am  calling  your  attention 
to  the  problem. 

Now,  in  following  up  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  for  illustrative  purposes, 
you  will  find  that  you  have  at  Washington  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, a  lot  of  young  men  who  at  the  start  receive  more  than  they  ore 
worth,  under  civil  service  rules,  and  they  keep  them  there  awhile  until  they 
have  lost  their  initiative  and  nobody  will  have  them  and  then  they  keep  on 
and  lose  their  initiative  a  little  further.  After  awhile  they  send  them  out 
as  experts  out  over  the  country  and  these  people  undertake  to  direct  and 
hold  the  hand  over  the  people  who  are  in  our  colleges. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  when  you  measure  up  men  you  cannot  get  in 
any  of  these  departments  in  Washington  a  group  of  men  who  represent 
the  same  sort  of  attitude  and  discussion  of  an  educational  problem  that 
you  will  find  in  group  of  college  presidents  or  one  of  the  high  grade  educa- 
tional gatherings.     You  just  recognize  the  fact  they  do  not  have  the  gray 
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matter  and  yet  those  people  undertake  to  stand  as  the  administrators 
and  dictators  of  the  policies  that  influence  the  country.  And  you  will 
find  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  self  interest  in  that  matter. 

We  have  found,  for  example,  that  there  is  a  definite  appropriation 
to  these  bureaus  and  this  appropriation  will  not  come  under  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  and  they  want  to  do  as  they  please  with  it. 
Now,  that  kind  of  an  affair  in  a  weak  state,  or  a  weak  community  or  a  weak 
administration  works  badly.  If  you  run  into  a  strong  state  like  California, 
for  example,  or  Illinois,  or  perhaps  one  or  two  others  I  might  mention,  they 
will  stand  up  and  say  what  they  think  about  it,  but  if  the  state  is  not 
strong  enougli,  practically,  to  stand  alone,  those  men  are  disposed  to  dictate 
a  good  deal.  We  have  had  quite  a  little  trouble  in  the  administration  and 
it  has  not  been  through  the  viciousness  of  anybody  or  any  desire  to  be 
bossy  but  it  just  comes  as  a  part  of  the  situation. 

Well,  now,  the  Smith-Hughes  Law  is  already  doing  that  thing.  It 
is  showing,  for  example,  its  interference  with  local  situations  a  good 
deal  and  some  school  systems  are  being  more  or  less  upset  and  the  plans 
have  not  yet  proved  themselves  to  be  the  wisest.  And,  in  local  commu- 
nities, in  order  to  conform  to  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  they  get  their  money 
and  then  that  practically  dominates  the  situation.  We  are  coming  to  feel  in 
this  country  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  us  to  run  to  an  ideal  of 
education  dictated  chiefly  from  Washington.  So  I  have  for  myself  and 
I  have  suggested  it  to  you  for  your  consideration,  the  fear  of  the  over- 
whelming influence  of  the  Federal  G-overnment  which  is  so  much  stronger 
than  the  local  state  government.  I  could  argue  that  case  at  some  length 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  state  it  this  way:  I  remember  a  few  years  ago  that 
I  footed  up  our  government  receipts  and  I  found  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  example,  represented  one  thousand  millions  whereas  all  the 
states  combined  represented  less  than  half  of  that  amount.  In  other 
words  the  Federal  G-overnment  is  a  good  deal  stronger,  twice  over  in  its 
revenues  than  all   the  states  combined. 

Now,  that  gives  it  a  power  in  this  situation;  so  I  am  afraid  of  the 
very  weak  suffering  fix>m  the  power  of  this  influence. 

Now,  a  bill  of  this  sort  is  a  bill  that  is  only  part  and  parcel  of  a  large 
body  of  law.  Tlie  trouble  is  they  get  a  law  passed  and  then  some  man  that 
is  Fifth  Assistant  Attorney-General  or  Fifth  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 
has  his  say-so  in  regard  to  certain  things.  I  had  that  trouble  about  a 
franking  privilege  for  our  college  of  agriculture.  It  was  not  a  corjwration, 
and  we  did  not  get  that  privilege.  We  protested  it  and.  the  charges  have 
been  piling  up  in  the  post  office  now  for  more  than  ten  years  and  if  we  ever 
have  to  pay  that  postage  bill  the  State  of  Ohio  will  be  bankrupt.  But  that 
man  is  probably  out  of  office  and  somebody  else  will  not  interpret  it  that 
way. 

You  have  that  constant  agitation  of  overhead  from  Washington. 
So,  in  general,  I  think  these  bills  need  to  ibe  examined  with  great  care  so 
tliat  the  machinery  they  are  proposing  can  be  made  to  work  pleasantly  and 
agreeably  with  the  local  machinery. 

Now,  the  military  bills.  This  one,  speaking  of  it  as  a  militaiy  meas- 
ure, would  practically  make  a  number  of  colleges  turn  into  more  or  less 
shadows  of  West  Point. 
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There  is  another  bill,  as  you  probably  know,  that  is  pending  that  pro- 
posed to  establish  in  each  college,  practically  a  West  Point  school.  I  don't 
think  that  bill  will  ever  pass  but  still  stranger  things  have  happened.  So, 
all  these  military  bills  are  usually  bills  that  are  supposed  to  bring  favor 
to  Congressmen.  They  are  of  the  pork  barrel  variety  and  just  at  the 
present  time  we  have  been  spending  a  large  amount  of  money  that  I  think 
in  the  future  we  will  probably  justify  with  very  great  difficulty. 

I  do  not  know  what  your  experience  may  have  been  but  if  I  may  cite 
the  example  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  For  example,  we  had  four  inspectors  on 
the  campus  of  the  Ohio  State  University  one  time  last  spring  and  two 
students,  under  the  benefit  of  the  act.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  fellows 
had  to  go  out  and  check  up  and  get  the  records  and  persuade  the  boys  to 
oome  in.  They  didn't  want  what  Congress  supposed  they  wanted.  Con- 
gress has  gone  ahead  on  a  lot  of  these  things  without  intelligence,  just 
upon  the  theory  of  some  Congressman  that  had  an  impulse.  The  re- 
sult of  it  is  that  I  think  we  ought  to  look  upon  this  legislation  with  a  good 
deal  of  caution.  We  would  render  the  nation  service,  I  think,  if  we 
suggested  to  our  Congressmen  that  it  might  be  well  to  be  cautious  of  these 
military  bills. 

Of  the  other  types  of  bills  the  engineering  experiment  station  bill 
is  the  one  that  is  still  pending.  I  suppose  most  of  us  are  more  or  less 
familiar  with  it  and  I  speak  of  it  here  this  evening  because  there  are  new 
phases  of  this  matter  that  I  think  will  take  our  attention. 

There  are  three  or  four  theories  about  research  that  have  obtained  in 
the  country.  The  National  Research  Council  after  it  was  organized  became 
interested  in  the  questions  that  were  before  the  country  and,  in  discussing 
that  subject  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  well  to  have 
some  money  and  first  of  all  they  wanted  a  great  central  station.  Well,  as 
they  talked  that  over  they  found  that  one  central  reseai-oh  station  in  the 
United  iStates  would  be  entirely  inadequate  and  would  not  meet  the  situa- 
tion and  would  not  satisfy  anybody,  and  besides  it  would  not  get  the  votes ; 
you  eould  not  get  the  congressmen  of  forty-eight  states  to  vote  for  the 
election  of  any  one  thing  in  any  one  place.  That  is  absurd;  that  cannot 
be  done  as  a  practical  measure. 

Then  they  proposed  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  money  given  to  the 
state  and  that  money  apportioned  by  a  committee  of  experts,  dis- 
tinguished and  eminent  scientific  men  in  each  state  and  whenever  a  man 
was  found  with  a  project  he  would  come  up  to  this  committee  and  they 
would  give  him  the  money.  Well,  that  seemed  to  be  a  scheme  that  would 
never  have  continuity  and  would  lack  all  the  character  of  research  that 
we  would  try  to  cultivate  so  that  the  proposals  of  the  National  Research 
Council  never  received  a  gi'eat  amount  of  favor. 

The  agricultural  colleges  have  had  their  heart  set  on  having  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations  paralleled  with  engineering  experiment 
stations  at  the  same  institution  and  further  endowed  as  a  part  of  the 
original  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanical  arts,  their  argument  being 
that  agricultural  experiment  station  has  been  a  rather  successful   thing. 
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This  bill  was  proposed  for  a  while  as  a  war  measure,  but,  as  a  war  meas- 
ure they  conceded  that  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  agricul- 
tural colleges  had  been  a  rather  effective  instrument  of  the  government,  as 
instruments  of  production,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  if 
experiment  stations  were  established  they  could  be  operated  and  they  would 
eventually  prove  tliemselves  to  be  a  successful  asset  to  the  nation. 

This  movement  was  started  forward  and  they  have  been  thinking 
about  that  and  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  their  ability  to  operate 
upon  that  basis. 

That  was  opposed  from  a  variety  of  sources.     It  was  opposed  in  the 
first  place  because  it  was  too  widely  scattered.    It  was  absurd,  in  the  minds 
of  a  great  many  people,  to  think  of  having  scientific  engineering  experi- 
ment stations  located  in  every  state  in  the  Union ;  that  the  bill  itself  was  sc 
restricted  that  it  would  be  useless  to  try  all   these  various  kinds  of  ex- 
periments in  all  these  various  states  and  it  would  be  a  condition  of  chaos 
and  confusion  rather  than  of  scientific  research.     That  sort  of  objection 
was  made  from  quite  a  number  of  sources.     This  particular   Association, 
the  Association  of  State  Universities,  so  far  as  they  were  separate  state 
imiversities  felt  that  these  engineering  and  experiment  stations  ought  to  go 
to  the  universities  because  the  universities  were  really  the  centers  of  en- 
gineering education  and   of   scientific   experimentation   and  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  have  an  engineering  experiment  station,  for  example,  at 
Lansing,  Michigan  and  not  have  it  at  the  University  of  Michigan.     That 
was  cited  repeatedly  as  an  example  of  the  folly  of  such   a  move.     Then 
in   other   states   it  was    foimd  that  there   were   such   statutes   passed   as 
would   make  it  difficult  to  give  the  mjoney  to  either  of  the  institutions 
and  the  law  perhaps  would  not  apply.     At  all   events,   that  controversy 
was  so  strong  that  the  bill  never  could  have  been  passed  because  of  the 
lack  of  agreement  upon  any  particular  measure.     Well,  after  this  had  been 
discussed  a  considerable  length  of  time,  certain  compromise  measures  were 
put  up  by  which  each  state  should  name  the  institutions  to  which  it  would 
go.     That,  of  course,  would  be  accepted  by  some  institutions  as  entirely 
satisfactory;  and  in  other  states  it  would  be  less  satisfactory. 

Now,  the  fact  is  that  at  present  Mr.  Angell,  having  gone  with  the 
National  Research  Council,  is  quite  interested  in  national  research 
and  I  think  before  a  great  while  some  research  organization  will  develop. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  unless  the  agricultural  colleges  and  state 
universities  can  get  together  on  a  satisfactory  piece  of  legislation  that 
there  will  be  some  unsatisfactory  legislation  passed  or  legislation,  at  any 
rate,  that  may  leave  out  of  consideration  the  universities  and  colleges  of 
the  country  in  that  matter. 

I  think  there  is  danger  of  the  research  problem  passing  from  the  col- 
leges and  universities  over  to  separate  research  institutions  like  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council  or  to  bureaus  of  the  government. 

Now,  I  believe  myself,  profoundly,  that  in  the  colleges  and  universities 
you  have  more  stimulus  for  original,  and  for  any  other  kind  of  research 
that  you  want  than  you  have  in  these  other  places.  I  speak  with  a  great 
deal  of  respect,  for  example,  of  our  Bureau  of  Mines.  I  ought  to  speak  of 
other   bureaus    tha;t   we   may    have    in    Washington    that    are    interested 
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in  research  of  certain  kinds.  I  speak  witli  great  respect  of  those  people 
and  yet  no  man  will  under  the  eight  hour  system  and  under  the  small  fixed 
salary  system  go  on  from  year  to  year,  occupied  in  talking  with  congress- 
men and  fussing  around  with  the  administrative  problems  that  seem  to 
take  so  much  time  in  Washington  and  find  himself  a  high  class  research 
mian  for  a  series  of  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  war  I  think  it  was 
very  well  demonstrated  that  the  finest  research  men  of  this  country  were 
picked  up  in  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  country  and  that  these 
men  brought  to  Washington  a  very  great  deal  of  aid  in  the  war.  It  would 
seem  to  me,  therefore,  that  if  anything  has  come  out  of  this  it  would  be 
that  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  ought  to  be  united  in  this 
matter  of  research. 

Now,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  opposition  to  all  this  that  comes 
from  the  colleges  that  rest  on  private  foundations.  They  seem  to  think 
that  they  have  the  right  to  be  heard  in  these  matters.  And  so  there  was 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  certain  administrators  to  pay  respect  to  that 
source  and  to  try  to  adjust  the  bill  accordingly. 

The  result  of  that  experience  was  that  it  raised  the  question  ^s  to  the 
right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  make  appropriations  to  such  institu- 
tions. W^ell,  I  think  that  -sets  out  the  situation  as  to  the  engineering 
and  experiment  station  bill  and  the  only  suggestion  I  have  is  that  it  is  a 
time  now  to  compose  the  differences  and  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
centers  of  research  in  this  country  will  be  the  university  faculties,  and 
that  we  are  training  the  men  for  research  and  that  research  institutions 
do  not  train  men  for  research  as  we  do.  They  expect  to  get  results;  we  are 
in  the  business  of  training  men  for  life,  including  research.  The  universi- 
ties are  the  places  where  these  things  ought  to  ibe  done.  I  should  think  the 
Federal  Government  would  see  that  and  that  the  state  government  should 
see  it. 

At  present  a  few  of  the  states  have  these  institutions.  We  have  one 
authorized  by  law  in  Ohio  and  we  are  going  on  quietly.  We  have  gotten 
our  first  appropriation,  and  we  are  now  making  some  researches  in  the  use 
of  coal  for  producing  gas,  and  we  expect  in  two  or  three  years,  at  least, 
to  be  able  to  show  some  failings,  if  nothing  else.  We  shall  do  something 
and  we  shall  have  a  good  deal  of  liberty  in  that  matter. 

On  the  other  phase  of  it,  there  is  some  interest  in  home  economics  and 
Senator  Smoot,  from  Utah,  has  a  bill  that  has  to  do  with  research 
in  home  economics,  that  is  supposed  to  parallel  the  research  work  done  in 
agriculture  because  it  has  been  said  that  the  money  under  the  Hatch  Act 
cannot  be  used,  and  furthermore,  all  the  work  on  home  economics  in  the 
country  that  is  done  that  amounts  to  anything  is  done  in  the  colleges  and 
in  experiment  statiojis.  If  anything  is  to  be  done  of  a  research  character 
in  a  general  field  of  home  economics  it  will  have  to  be  done,  of  course, 
through  these  agencies  and  that  bill  may  have  some  support  a  little 
later  on  and  will  be  under  discussion  I  think  at  the  other  Association  meet- 
ing day  after  tomorrow. 

May  I  speak  of  the  Smith-Towner  bill  for  just  a  moment  or  two? 
The  Smith-Towner  Bill  is  proposing  to  have  a  secretary  of  edu- 
cation.    I  believe  that  you  would   get  a  99   per  cent  vote  of  the  teach- 
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ers  and  educators  of  the  country  in  favor  of  a  secretary  of  education  and 
this  bill  has  been  very  heartily  endorsed  by  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation, Department  of  Superintendence  and  was,  for  a  time,  quite  vigor- 
ously opposed  by  our  Catholic  neighbors  because  of  their  ecclesiastical  re- 
lations but  the  bill  was  so  changed  that  I  understand  they  have  withdrawn 
their  opposition.  But,  letting  the  bill  stand  as  it  does,  it  provides  for  the 
expenditure  of  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  That  expenditure  is  foi 
the  removal  of  illiteracy  and  for  other  good  causes  all  the  while  but  it  pro- 
vides an  administration  with  a  large  personnel  and  there  are  people  who 
doubt  very  seriously  whether  that  program  is  a  program  that  can  be  made 
practicable  in  the  United  States.  I  myself  see  no  reason  why  those 
things  should  be  immediately,  at  once,  attached  to  the  bill.  I  see  no  nec- 
essary connection  between  Americanization  and  the  removal  of  illiteracy 
and  things  of  that  sort  and  the  organization  of  a  secretary  of  education. 
The  bill  from  that  view  is  rather  loosely  drawn  and  there  is  no  logical 
connection  between  part  and  part.  However,  very  few  people  have  spoken 
against  the  bill.  Dean  Burris  of  Cincinnati  has  appeared  before  Con- 
gi'ess  against  it.  I  myself  fired  the  first  shot  before  the  Association  of 
Agricultural  Colleges  a  year  ago  when  I  invited  their  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  bill  provides  that  the  President  may,  in  his  discretion,  pick 
up  bureaus  and  agencies  lying  around  Washington,  and  put  them  under  the 
administration  of  the  Secretary  of  Education.  That  would  enable  him  to 
take  over  the  colleges  of  agriculture,  the  experiment  stations,  the  Smith- 
Lever  Agriculture  Extension  Bill,  the  Smith-Hughes  Bill  and  any  other 
thing  that  looks  like  education  that  seemed  to  him  might  be  centralized  in 
a  department  of  education. 

Now,  on  the  surface  that  may  seem  a  good  thing  to  do  but  the  colleges 
of  agriculture  who  have  had  a  half  a  century  of  existence  now  and  are 
closely  associated  with  the  farmers  of  the  country,  I  think  would  have 
some  hesitation  about  being  transferred  further  away  from  the  farm  and 
further  away  from  the  natural  constituency  and  put  in  a  department  of 
education  that  might  or  might  not  be  as  sympathetic  as  the  present  rela- 
tion is.  The  other  Association,  in  which  som.e  men  here  are  interested, 
will  have  some  doubt  in  its  mind  about  the  wisdom  of  that  act.  And  yet 
the  object  of  this,  the  better  organization  of  education,  perhaps,  would  take 
away  our  objection  and  command  our  attention. 

Mr.  Burris,  in  his  article — I  haven't  seen  what  he  submitted  to  Con- 
gress— ^but  in  the  article  in  School  and  Society  I  gathered  very  quickly 
that  he  was  endeavoring  to  tell  the  people  that  the  administration  that 
was  proposed  in  this  bill  was  altogether  out  of  harmony  with  the  modern 
administration  of  England,  that  the  administration  in  France  at  pres- 
ent was  an  inheritance  from  the  Napoleonic  times  that  would  not  now  be 
organized  in  any  democracy  and  that  it  was  more  after  the  German  idea 
than  any  other,  if  any  parallels  could  be  found.  He  objects  to  it  a«  a 
matter  of  administration  and  does  bring  out  to  some  degree  the  question  of 
Federal  interference  with  local  organizations  and  the  requirement  in  gen- 
eral that  the  Federal  Government  makes  for  the  adjustment  of  state  or- 
ganizations to  Federal  organizations  is,  to  his  mind,  a  serious  objection. 
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Now,  I  suppose  that  these  two  bills,  the  Smith-Towner  Bill  and  the 
Engineering  Experiment  Station  Bill  would  be  the  two  largest  measures  in 
which  this  Association  would  have  any  interest.  The  Home  Economics  Bill, 
of  course,  would  have  a  real  interest  though  it  does  not  involve  so  mucli 
money. 

I  think  this  Association,  and  perhaps  the  colleges  of  the  country, 
must  face,  in  the  next  decade,  and  perhaps  in  the  first  two  years  of  the 
decade,  rather  seriously  what  movements  are  to  be  made  in  military  edu- 
cation that  shall  become  a  part  of  our  general  public  system  of  education. 
I  tliink  that  the  experiment  made,  under  as  liberal  terms  as  New  York 
provided,  for  example,  is  not  going  to  prove  itself  to  be  altogether  satis- 
factory. We  have  been  groping  around  about  for  some  form  of  military 
instruction.  As  a  matter  of  fact  our  public  administration,  our  liigh  school 
buildings,  our  ground  and  all  of  the  facilities  we  have  in  the  great  cities 
of  the  country  and  the  smaller  cities  of  the  country  are  so  fixed  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  have  military  instruction  in  detail  ami  it  will  involve 
a  great  deal  of  readjustment.  It  would  seem  to  me,  therefore,  that  to 
undertake  to  super-impose  upon  our  present  system  a  system  of  that  sort 
by  simply  providing  for  it  by  Congress  and  furnishing  a  few  officers,  per- 
haps, and  that  we  should  pay  the  bill  locally,  is  more  or  less  of  a  mistake.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  get  my  enthusiasm  aroused  on  that.  I  have  been 
very  enthusiastic  in  the  military  education  as  we  have  had  it  in  the  land 
grant  colleges  and  I  believe  it  has  helped  in  the  matter  of  universal  dis- 
cipline, and  I  believe  it  has  helped  in  preparing  the  kind  of  citizenship 
that  we  have  had,  but  I  have  never  been  in  the  position  to  recommend  it 
to  others.  I  think  that  President  Hutchins,  one  time,  either  asked  me  or 
wrote  to  me  about  it,  and  I  think  I  said  to  him  in  my  reply  that  I  would 
not  recommend  it  to  the  University  of  Michigan.  I  had  a  very  grave 
doubt  about  recommending  military  instruction  to  a  state  university  that 
had  never  had  it  until  it  was  very  sure  that  its  constituency  would  re- 
spond with  ease  and  with  satisfaction. 

Now,  I  have  this  to  say  about  certain  bills  in  general  that  have  come 
through  the  Bureau  of  Education,  I  do  not  say  this  in  a  sjwrit  of  criticism, 
but  am  calling  attention  to  the  situation  as  it  seems  to  me.  One  or  two 
of  these  bills  that  I  have  down  here.  Senate  Bill  2121,  by  Mr.  Walsh,  of 
Massachusetts,  introduced  June  19,  1919,  is  for  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tional extension  through  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

In  all  of  the  bills,  the  theory  is  advanced  that  the  state  will  cooperate 
and  furnish  as  much  money  as  the  government  furnishes.  I  do  not  think 
there  are  any  of  us  who  will  doubt  the  value  of  university  extension  if  it 
is  an  extension  of  real  university  ideals  for  information.  But  I  think  we 
all  recognize  that  the  program  for  that  sort  of  thing  can  soon  outrun  facili- 
ties of  the  state  to  put  it  into  operation  and  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  danger  of  putting  that  kind  of  pressure  upon  a  state.  Every  legislatuh-e 
will  vote  on  the  fifty-fifty  basis  for  anything  and  say,  "Now,  you  are  going 
to  get  $50,000,"  and  they  vote  $50,000.  After  they  have  voted  it  for  a 
while  they  begin  to  wonder  how  you  can  cut  dowTi  somewhere  else.  And  I 
have  found  that  in  Ohio  there  is  a  disposition  to  try  to  adjust,  if  at  all 
possible,  to  save  their  money  in  order  to  get  this  money,  where  you  have  a 
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fiftv-fiftT  basis.  I  think  there  is  a  certain  lack  of  ethical  soundness  and 
straightforward,  old  fashioned  honesty  in  dealing  with  that  appropriation, 
aside  from  economic  pressure. 

Here  is  another  bill,  House  Bill  439,  by  Mr.  Xewlin  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  civic  training.  I  was  not  able  to  get  a  copy  of  that  bill 
and  perhaps  the  title  may  be  misleading.  We  have  gone  a  little  out  of  the 
way  on  civic  training  and  we  seem  to  have  lost  our  whole  balance  and 
poise  on  the  kind  of  civic  training  that  is  going  on  in  this  country  and  has 
been  going  on,  and  the  question  of  the  teacher  supply  that  lias  been  ours. 

Without  any  reflection  upon  the  teachers  themselves,  what  was  the  sit- 
uation when  I  was  a  boy,  for  exaanple?  Alany  of  the  good  families  of  the 
community  found  their  daughter  and  their  sons  school  teachers  and  they 
were  people  who  had  been  brought  from  one  or  two  or  three  generations 
into  a  consciousness  of  what  we  call  our  American  spirit.  Here  in  Cleve- 
land, Chicago,  or  New  York  City  you  wUl  find  a  group  of  teachers  who  were 
born  abroad  and  got  over  here  as  little  children  or  half-grown  children  and 
have  grown  up  and  been  able  to  become  teachers.  They  are  perfectly  hon- 
est, they  are  rather  ambitious,  and  want  to  arrive,  and  they  do  not  have 
the  American  spirit.  You  have  to  live  in  America  a  little  while  to  get 
that;  and  they  have  not  the  fundamental  training.  They  are  not  able  to 
express  the  American  spirit,  I  think,  in  the  way  that  members  of  long  es- 
tablished families  in  American  life  would  do. 

In  Columbus,  where  I  live  we  have  had  a  good  many  teachers  who 
have  never  had  that  and  we  were  providing  a  number  of  teachers  in  our 
public  schools  who  were  lacking  in  the  things  that  I  think  of  as  the  spirit 
of  Americanism.  If  those  people  had  been  a  little  more  carefully  selected 
we  could  probably  have  had  better  general  results.  But,  instead  of  adding 
the  new  machinery  for  all  that  work,  it  seems  to  me  the  question  is  raised 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  put  the  machinery  where  we  have  it  and 
the  pressure  where  we  have  it.  A  little  money  in  that  direction  would  ai-- 
coraplish  a  good  deal  more.  I  hope  you  won't  interpret  me  now  as  being 
against  Americanization,  as  I  believe  in  it,  but  there  is  just  a  little  danger 
of  tJiat  kind  of  method  getting  a  large  amount  of  approval.  These  congress- 
men introduce  bills  and  the  first  thing  you  know  you  have  half  dozen  bills 
from  well-meaning  people  that  involve  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and 
a  large  amount  of  overhead  referred  to  some  particular  bureau  for  adminis- 
tration. 

There  is  a  bill  before  Congress  for  a  national  correspondence  school 
which  is  another  form  of  university  extension.  The  Stevenson  Bill  for 
university  extension  is  there.  There  is  a  bill  to  adopt  the  Wyoming  system 
of  training  boys  in  military  education. 

Now,  all  these  things  mean,  friends,  that  we  are  rather  groping  around. 
I  hope  that  something  might  be  done  of  which  Congress  could  be  ad- 
vised, not  by  the  people  who  are  advocating  the  particular  bills,  but  by  a 
Committee  of  an  Association  of  this  sort.  In  other  words,  these  commit- 
tees that  oftentimes  go  to  advocate  bills  are  going  into  the  things  because 
they  are  advocates  of  a  particular  measure. 
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Now,  the  post-bellum  experience  of  the  country  lacks  a  little  poise  on 
all  these  matters  and  I  think  there  is  a  feeling  that  education  has  been  one 
of  the  great  things  that  has  come  out  of  this  war  appraised  more  higlily 
than  ever  before  and  so  anybody  who  can  get  back  of  an  educationarbill 
thinks  he  ha;s  an  asset  at  once.  But  it  seems  to  me  now  is  a  time  that 
we  ouglht  to  be  progressive  and  we  ought  to  be  sane  about  our  progress. 

And,  furthermore,  I  tliink  the  revenue  of  the  state  systems  ought  to 
have  very  serious  consideration.  Without  going  into  details,  practically 
every  state  in  this  union  is  finding  itself  going  up  pretty  well  towards  its 
limit  and  the  reasons  for  that  are  rather  obvious  when  you  stop  to  think 
about  it.  The  Federal  Government  today  has  adopted  all  the  unconscious 
sources  of  revenue.  The  foremost  minister  of  finance  of  Louis  XIV  said 
that  finance  was  the  process  of  plucking  the  goose  with  as  little  hissing  as 
possible. 

And  that  is  the  problem  that  the  Federal  Government  has.  Tliev  have 
a  tariff  on  something  from  abroad,  they  have  the  revenue  on  cigars  whidh 
you  smoke.  Every  time  you  chew  tobacco  or  smioke  a  cigar  you  pay  the 
Federal  Government  for  that  privilege. 

In  war  times  they  had  to  go  into  the  income  tax  and  they  have  laid 
hold  of  that  and  have  an  income  tax  bill  now  that  has  proved  to  be  con- 
stitutional  and  will  stand  the  test. 

These  states  are  left,  therefore,  to  the  conscious  sources  of  taxation 
and  all  the  interstate  commerce  is  going  to  be  taxed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, inevitably,  so  that  the  Federal  Government  has  constantly  put 
its  hands  out  for  more  and  more  activities.  The  states,  therefore,  are 
limited  to  real  estate  and  intra-stato  activities  and  the  corporations  that 
are  within  the  state  itself  and  to  w^hat  we  call  domestic  sources  of  revenue. 
But  all  these  are  rather  conscious  sources  of  revenue  and  the  result  is  that 
the  local  revenue,  the  state  revenue  or  the  city  revenue,  are  the  ones  that 
cause  all  the  outcry.     The  outcry  oomes  against  local  taxation. 

Now,  because  of  that  adjustment  of  revenues,  you  see,  the  states  stand 
at  a  disadvantage.  Many  of  the  states  of  the  Union  are  unfortunate  too, 
from  the  fact  that  tlieir  local  sources  of  revenue  are  oftentimes  corporate 
interests  that  they  themselves  cannot  control. 

That  fact  makes  it  rather  difficult  for  some  of  our  states  to  meet 
revenues  for  their  own  necessities.  Noav,  that  may  be  an  argument  for  the 
Federal  Government  throwing  money  into  these  states  for  the  removal  of 
illiteracy,  if  it  is  there,  or  Americanization,  but,  if  it  wants  to  do  it, 
it  would  better  do  it  through  recognized  agencies  in  the  state  without  very 
much  overhead.  In  other  words  I  fear  ^that  legislation  tends  towards  the 
development  of  Federal  overhead  and  the  suppression  of  the  local  initiative 
and  by  doing  that  thing  it  will  be  an  increasing  source  of  irritiition  though 
the  tendency  to  minimize  the  local  government. 

We  have  found  in  our  agricultural  extension  bills  agricultural  ex- 
perts coming  to  our  agricultua-al  experiment  institutions,  as  agricul- 
tural advisors,  and  we  have  found  that  that  method  of  do- 
ing business  led  the  people  of  the  state  to  recognize  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  overlook  the  local  agencies.  You  will  find  that  the  local  money 
given  to  the  experiment  station  or  agricultural  college  is  so  far  in  excess 
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of  the  amount  of  the  money  that  they  get  from  the  Federal  Government 
that  it  ought  to  be  respected  by  the  Federal  Government.  I  am  speaking 
of  that  question  because  of  that  tendency  and  that  danger.  We  have  not 
yet,  friends,  worked  out  a  system  of  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  has  proved  to  be  entirely  cooperative.  It  is  rather  domineering 
at  times,   and  dominating,  rather  than  cooperative. 

So  I  have  a  conservative  attitude,  if  I  may  put  it  that  way,  concern- 
ing most  of  this  legislation.  I  am  very  glad  to  express  myself  here  among 
my  friends  rather  freely  upon  these  matters  and  somewhat  informally,  not 
that  I  want  to  go  in  print  upon  all  these  things,  as  you  see  very  obviously 
it  is  not  worth  printing  and  it  would  ilook  too  much  like  the  Congressional 
Record  to  start  with.  (Laughter)  And  yet  I  imagine  that  just  this  kind 
of  a  statement  about  one's  experience  on  these  bills  will  give  you  to  see 
what  one's  point  of  view  is.  I  regard  congressmen  as  very  human  sort 
of  people.  Their  chief  function  is  to  re-elect  themselves  and  then  the 
next  thing  is  to  take  care  of  the  district  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  The 
tendency  to  pork  barrel  appropriations  is  so  irresistible  that  I  do  not 
think  that  anybody  but  an  Association  like  this  would  ever  possibly  with- 
stand it.      (Applause). 

The  President — I  was  anxious  that  we  should  have  a  word  tonight 
from  one  of  the  presidents  representing  a  separate  university,  thinking  that 
possibly  the  discussion  on  some  points  might  differ  somewhat  from  that 
presented  in  the  point  of  view  of  President  Thompson  and  I  had  ar- 
ranged with  President  Jessup  to  speak  tonight  but  he  found  this  afternoon 
that  he  had  to  go  back  home  and  he  is  not  with  us. 

In  view  of  the  faot  that  some  of  these  bills  referred  to  are  presented 
to  Congress  through  the  Bureau  of  Education,  I  thought  possibly  Dr. 
Capen  might  say  a  word  and  so  I  asked  him  a  few  moments  ago  to  express 
himself  on  some  of  the  points  that  were  referred  to.  We  are  working  him 
pretty  hard  at  this  meeting,  I  confess,  but  if  it  is  not  too  much  of  an  im- 
position we  will  be  glad  to  have  Mm  speak  for  a  minute. 

Dr.  Capen — Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  you  say  only  a  word  or  two. 
President  Thompson  has  covered  the  ground  I  think  so  thoroughly  that  the 
few  bills  wihich  I  meant  to  bring  to  your  attention  as  representing  some- 
thing different  are  hardly  worth  mentioning. 

Perhaps  I  might  begin  by  saying,  however,  that  there  are  one  or  two 
bills  which  provide  for  establishing  some  kind  of  educational  organiza- 
tion in  connection  with  another  department  that  has  not  up  to  date  had 
very  much  educational  work  to  do.  For  example,  there  are  two  bills  pro- 
viding for  the  addition  of  divisions  to  the  Department  of  Labor  which  are 
clearly  educational  divisions. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  bills  that  are  designed  to  give  more  money  or 
more  power  to  the  Bureau  of  Education.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  speak  with 
any  very  great  steps  of  knowledge. 

The  bureau  has  tried  to  get  an  Americanization  measure.  I  do  not 
know  now  which  one  the  Bureau  is  back  of.  There  are  four  or  five  bills 
which  create  machinery  to  advance  the  cause  of  Americanization.  Some 
of  them  would  operate,  if  passed,  through  the  Bureau  of  Education   and 
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some  would  operate  througth  other  agencies  and  I  am  not  now,  for  the  mo- 
ment, aware  of  which  ones  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  formally  bivcked. 

I  find  myself  on  the  whole  in  entire  agreement  with  President  Thomp- 
son's position.  It  is  rather  an  embarrassing  thing  to  say,  perhaps,  for  a 
person  who  is  still  an  officer  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  but  I  do  not  at 
all  sympathize  with  this  desire  on  the  part  of  government  officers  to  build 
up  educational  attachments  with  the  states  on  the  fifty-fifty  principle.  I 
have  felt  for  some  three  or  four  years  that  the  Smith-Lever  Act  in  spite 
of  all  good  that  it  has  wrought,  may  very  likely  turn  out  to  be  a  calami- 
tous affair  for  American  education  because  it  was  the  first  time  when  this 
cooperative,  so-called  cooperative  principle  of  appropriations  was  tried, 
and  immediately  it  was  assumed  that  the  golden  method  had  been  discov- 
ered, that  the  way  whereby  Congress  could  assist  the  states  and  help  to 
control  the  thing  was  substantially  the  way  in  which  it  is  done  under  the 
Smith-Lever  Act,  and  we  find  in  the  Smith-Lever  Act  a  somewhat  further 
development  of  the  same  idea  in  the  direction  of  further  federal  regulations 
and  greater  dictation  from  Washington. 

I  was  against  that  when  it  was  proposed.  As  it  happened,  it  never  got 
into  any  record,  but  I  wrote  several  memoranda,  on  request,  against  the 
Smith-Hughes  Bill  taking  exactly  those  positions  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  history  of  the  operation  of  those  measures  lias  borne  out  that  fear. 

Now,  you  will  find  that  there  is  nothing  so  popular  in  Washington 
today  on  the  hill,  as  we  say  at  the  Capitol,  or  among  the  departments,  as 
this  method  of  cooperating  with  the  states.  You  will  find  that  of  these 
twenty-five  or  thirty  bills  that  have  been  drawn  probably  a  dozen  provide 
for  an  appropriation  of  money  to  cooperate  with  the  states  in  carrying  on 
some  educational  venture  and  it  is  all  on  this  same  basis.  I  think  we  ought 
to  go  behind  those  returns  and  study  that  whole  question,  and,  if  it  is  too 
late  to  get  out  from  under  the  type  of  Federal  participation  which  we  have 
in  the  Smith-Lever  and  Smith-Hughes  Bills,  at  any  rate  do  not  duplicate 
it  in  new  measures. 

As  I  say,  that  is  a  personal  opinion.  It  is  not  an  official  one.  The 
office  to  which  I  am  attached  takes,  I  think,  both  officially  and  collectively, 
regarding  the  members  of  its  staff,  exactly  the  opposite  view.  I  have  never 
made  any  attempt  to  conceal  my  own  views  in  the  matter,  however,  and  it 
is  perfectly  well  known  there  that  I  do  not  agree  with  this  Smith-Lever, 
Smith-Hughes  principle. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  operation  of  it  in  connection  with  the  Ameri- 
canization or,  indeed,  with  any  other  measure  thait  I  know  anything  about. 

I  have  some  views  on  the  general  question  of  Federal  participation  in 
educational  efforts.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  have  a  stronger  educational 
office,  and  by  that  I  do  not  mean  an  office  that  has  a  lot  of  power.  I  do  not 
know  what  you  gentlemen  individually,  or  collectively,  may  think  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  whether  you  may  regard  it  as  an  office  that  is  render- 
ing a  worthwhile  service  to  the  institutions  and  to  the  country  or  not.  I 
know  some  people  have  felt  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  was  not  realiz- 
ing its  best  possibilities.  However,  it  seems  to  me  tliat  we  do  need  an  office 
that  is  able  to  present  officially  and  formally  the  cause  of  education,  the 
larger  educational  issues  on  occasions,  as  no  subordinate  bureau  can  do  it 
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and  that  is  a  thing  that  I  believe  ought  to  be  salvaged  out  of  the  variouis 
educational  bills  that  are  now  before  Congress;  something  that  will 
strengthen  tlie  Federal  agency  for  education  on  the  side  of  dignity  let  us 
say,  and  something  that  will  give  it  an  opportunity  to  investigate  more 
thoroug'hly  educational  conditions. 

The  great  strength  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  in  my  judgment  has 
been  the  fact  that  it  never  did  have  any  power;  it  has  never  been  able  to 
tell  anybofly  to  do  a  certain  thing,  except  the  Eskimos  in  Alaska,  and  what 
they  think  about  it  has  never  been  made  known  to  the  rest  of  the  United 
States.  But  just  on  that  account  it  has  just  been  obliged  to  make  its  find- 
ings and  its  recommendations  stand  on  their  own  bottom,  and  if  they  have 
hiad  any  influence  at  all  it  has  been  because  they  were  intrinsically  right. 
Now,  I  think  it  could  have  been  ten  times  more  useful  if  it  had  had — per- 
haps not  ten  times  but  two  or  three  times  as  much  in  the  way  of  resources ; 
if  it  had  been  able  to  investigate  the  larger  questions  in  a  truly  progressive 
way  without  having  anything  to  say  that  would  bind  anyone's  action. 

I  have  had  this  brought  to  my  own  personal  attention  a  couple  of  times 
through  the  medium  of  educational  surveys  which  we  have  made.  It  is 
quite  interesting  to  see  to  what  an  extent  the  educational  policy  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  states  has  been  modified  by  the  recommendations  which  our  office 
has  made  after  as  careful  a  study  as  we  were  allowed  to  make.  In  one  or 
two  cases  we  have  actually  revolutionized  the  whole  state  system.  We  have 
not  done  it;  they  have  done  it  themselves,  done  it  because  the  recommenda- 
tions which  the  bureau  made  were  felt  to  be  both  non-partisan  and  just. 
The  thing  happened  most  completely  in  connection  with  the  most  recent 
survey  which  we  made.  That  was  in  Alabama  where  practically  everything 
thiat  the  bureau  suggested  -was  written  into  a  very  voluminous  code  and 
passed  without  any  essential  amendment  by  the  legislature. 

Well,  now,  that  sort  of  thing  is  just  a  sample  of  what  a  well  equipped 
educational  office  could  do  for  the  country,  without  at  any  moment  im- 
posing its  will  in  a  bureaucratic  fashion  upon  the  country,  and  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  tliat  is  the  sort  of  service  which  we  need  very  much  in  the 
United  States.      (Applause). 

The  President — While  the  record  of  these  two  addresses  has  been  made 
for  us  here,  I  may  announce  to  the  speakers  that  the  manuscript  will  be 
submitted  to  them  and  if  tliey  wish  to  modify  these  remarks  before  they  go 
into  print  or  leave  out  some  of  them  they  will  have  the  privilege  of  doing 
so;  in  that  respect  making  our  record  resemble  the  Congressional  Record. 
( Laughter ) . 

The  remark  that  I  quoted  from  President  Thompson  put  me  in  a  sort 
of  reminiscent  mood,  as  I  sat  here  listening,  and  I  observed  a  fact  that 
might  be  of  some  surprise  to  some  of  you,  that  of  the  presidents  in  active 
service  here  tonight,  onlj'  two  have  been  presidents  as  long  as  I  have  and 
only  two  others  have  been  in  tlie  presidential  chair  as  long  as  I  have.  There 
is  one  president  tonight  wlio  lias  retired  from  active  service  but  whom  I 
think  1  have  known  personally  longer  tlian  anyone  else  present,  although 
perhaps  I  might  be  mistaken.  My  memory  of  him  goes  back  to  the  days 
where  he  was  professor  of  Greek  in  Cornell  University,  where  he  brought 
generations  of  students  to  realize,  as  some  of  the  professors  of  Greek  in 
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the  good  old  days  were  able  to  do,  and  had  generations  of  students  realiz- 
ing that  learning  is  not  harsh  and  crabid  as  dull  fools  suppose,  but  musical 
as  Apollo's  lute.  And  in  this  Association,  for  many  years  past,  tliose 
who  have  been  associated  with  him  have  come  to  rely  upon  his  judgment 
and  sanity  and  educational  poise  on  all  the  questions  that  have  come  be- 
fore us,  and  we  have  also  had  our  heart  warmed  by  his  genial  personality  and 
we  are  hoping  that  although  he  is  retiring  from  actual  service  that  he  will 
still  continue  to  attend  these  meetings  and  adorn  these  occasions  by  his 
presence  and  the  genial  sunshine  of  his  life.  I  am  sure  you  all  want  to 
hear  a  word  from  President  Wheeler. 

President  Wheeler — 'My  dear  colleagues:  When  I  ventured  out  upon 
the  rocky  ways  of  education  I  had  all  sorts  of  ideas  of  what  I  might  try  to 
do  and  try  to  be,  but  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  oast  in  my  lot,  or  that  I 
ever  should  ever  cast  in  my  lot  with  the  state  universities  of  the  West 
concerning  which  I  had  heard  all  kinds  of  vague  things  and  concerning 
which  I  knew  all  kinds  of  incorreotnesses.  I  do  not  suppose,  however, 
that  you,  who  have  been  connected  with  the  state  universities,  many  of 
you  as  students,  many  of  you  as  guides  and  guardians  for  many  years,  I 
doubt  if  any  of  you,  however,  recognize  that  you  sit  here  in  the  presence  of 
one  who  was  a  very  early  agricultural  graduate.  I  certainly  am  fond  of 
the  traditions  of  Greek  lore  but  before  Greek  lore  laid  strong  hold  upon 
me  I  had,  without  knowing  it  myself,  laid  strong  hold  on  the  predecessors 
of  the  Smith-Lever  Bill  and  all  that  belongs  thereto. 

I  hardly  thought  of  it  until  the  other  day,  that  after  all  I  was  really 
graduated  in  agriculture  in  the  year  1875  at  Bro\vn  University,  I  was  gradu- 
ated in  agriculture  because  there  were  not  any  other  people  to  assign  on  the 
appropriations  of  the  new  money  that  was  coming  in  by  the  first  use  of  the 
Morrill  Land  Grant  Act.  Tliey  came  in  tlie  form  of  scholarships  to  Brown 
University  and  there  was  nobody  on  hand  apparently  who  knew  what  to  do 
with  that.  In  consequence  they  gave  scholarships  to  certain  members  of 
the  then  incoming  senior  class  and  they  brought  from  far  away  Massachu- 
setts the  head  of  an  academy,  a  boys'  school,  whose  name  was  John  Whipple 
Potter  Jenks.  He  had  taught  in  an  academy  and  had  been  interested  in 
satherinff  together  some  materials  for  the  kind  of  lesson — and  he  seems  to 
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have  been  the  only  man  who  taught  anything  that  the  president  or  au- 
thorities of  Brown  University  thought  responded  in  any  sense  to  the 
Morrill  Land  Grant  Act  so  they  brought  him  to  teach  tJiese  seniors  who 
were  willing  to  subject  themselves  to  it  for  the  sake  of  this  scholarship.  I 
think  I  received  $100  a  year  and  in  lieu  thereof  and  in  return  therefor  I 
attended  a  course  in  agriculture,  the  first  course  given  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  I  think,  and  Jenks,  John  Whipple  Potter  Jenks  came  down  from  the 
school  and  started  to  teach  the  different  parts  of  a  cow  which  he  achieved 
by  a  map  of  a  cow  which  he  hung  on  the  wall.  The  map  of  the  cow  looked 
somewhat  like  a  map  of  Ireland  and  its  counties  and  I  recall  with  con- 
siderable interest  having  first  learned  the  different  parts  of  the  cow 
from  tail  to  brisket.  And  that  lasted  quite  a  number  of  lectures  and  then 
he  held  an  examination  and  I  passed  on  it,  I  think,  and  after  that  he  went 
to  work  regarding  the  different  varieties  of  cattle,  and  my  culture  includes 
a  knowledge  that  dates  from  the  year  1875  of  the  constituent  parts  of  a 
cow.    I  know  about  the  brisket,  for ,  instance.     I  have  seen  very  few  people 
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representative  of  modern  culture  who  know  what  tlie  brisket  is.  Very  few 
people  buy  cows  with  any  reference  to  the  brisket  and  yet  I  received  an 
all  around  liberal  education  which  included  not  only  certain  knowledge  of 
Sophocles  but  a  knowledge  of  the  subdvisions,  uses  and  history  of  a  cow. 
That  towards  the  end  began  to  get  thinner  and  thinner  and  he  suggested, 
Professor  Jenks  suggested  that  those  who  desired  might  now  follow  him 
somewha/t  further  into  a  course  that  he  would  give  us  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  same  building  and  a  second  term  of  the  same  year.  And  that  turned 
out  to  be  a  course  in  taxidermy  which  he  had  cultivated  with  rare  success 
in  building  up  that  museum  of  some  two  hundred  objects  which  he  had  set 
apart  in  Middleboro,  Mass.,  and  which  he  had  brought  with  him  wherewith 
to  endow  Browoi  University.  He  began  by  explaining,  for  he  was  always 
pedagogical,  if  he  was  nothing  else,  explaining  just  what  one  would  do  in 
beginning  to  stuff  a  bird.  He  said,  "You  will  see  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  cir- 
cular coil.  It  represents  wire  purchased  from  the  firm  of  Washburn, 
Moen  &  Company,  of  Worcester,  Mass.  The  first  thing  you  will  do  as 
you  proceed  towards  this  business,  taxidermy,  is  to  afiix  strongly  one  end 
of  this  wire  to  a  hook  which,  as  you  will  have  seen,  I  have  affixed  to  an 
upright  standard  here  in  this  room.  The  wire  must  be  gradually  uncoiled 
and  then  steadily  stretched,  for  you  will  be  obliged  to  attach  it  very  strong- 
ly to  the  hook,  for,  as  you  gradually  unwind  it,  test  it,  and  finally,  in  order 
to  straighten  it,  bear  your  weight  upon  it."  And  at  that  moment  the  wire 
broke,  but  the  professor  rolled  over  on  the  floor.  But  he  came  immediately 
to  the  top  saying,  "Sometimes  it  will  break."     (Laughter). 

In  that  course  of  study  in  taxidermy  I  learned  a  great  deal  of  pedagogy, 
the  moderate  and  slow  unfolding  of  a  subject  in  connection  with  the  use 
that  it  is  to  be  put  to. 

When  the  first  great  educators  came  into  our  camp  as  they  did  shortly 
after,  they  all  pursued  methods  somewhat  like  that.  They  were  always 
given  to  unfolding  or  developing  the  subject  of  instruction  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  its  use.  And  I  learned  a  great  deal  about  that.  And  it 
is  the  sort  of  thing,  that,  if  you  are  liard  put  to  it  and  do  not  very 
well  know  what  to  teach,  will  help  through  amazingly.  You  will  only  be- 
come pedagogical  as  did  John  Whipple  Potter  Jenks  in  Brown  University 
in  the  year  1875.  It  has  therefore  occurred  to  me,  now,  before  I  have  re- 
tired too  far  from  the  scene  that  I  should  claim  all  the  emoluments  and 
privileges  of  an  early  graduate  in  agriculture.  At  any  rate,  when  I  went 
from  Brown,  I  should  say,  and  I  finally  got  on  to  Cornell,  I  was  not  the 
least  bit  discomfited.  I  found  that  I  had  known  about  all  these  things 
that  they  were  teaching  at  Cornell  years  before  in  Bro^^^l  and  they  were 
still  busy  with  it,  the  men  at  Cornell,  in  trying  to  find  out  what  in  the 
world  they  could  teach,  in  any  way  to  satisfy  the  yearnings  of  the  Morrill 
Land  Grant  Act  (Laughter)  ;  at  any  rate  that  something  ought  to  be  taught 
was  proven  in  that  there  was  a  great  deal  coming  in  and  they  ought  to  do 
something  for  it.  And  I  felt  a  deep  sympathy  for  them  when  I  saw  how 
they  were  historically  related  to  these  early  endeavors. 

It  has  always  been  a  treat  to  me  to  be  connected  with  these  men  whc 
really,  though  they  groped  uncertainly,  knew  that  they  were  getting  hold 
of  something  that  the  people  wanted  done.  It  was  not  perfectly  clear 
how  to  do  it.     But  they  were  in  earnest  about  it  and  in  those  years  that  I 
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spent  at  Cornell  I  saw  them  get  themselves  out  of  the  woods.  It  was  a 
great  thing  to  be  associated  with  those  men  in  Cornell  during  the  days  be- 
fore I  came  to  California. 

It  turned  out  on  the  whole,  in  spite  of  these  apparently  unappreciative 
reminiscences  of  mine,  it  turned  out  after  all  that  the  men  in  agriculture 
at  Cornell  were  the  men  that  I  came  to  value,  I  came  to  know,  and  I  really 
came  to  understand,  I  think. 

When  I  came  out  here  it  was  rather  an  unexpected  diversion.  I  began 
finally  recognizing  that  here  was  something  at  any  rate  that  was  unique 
in  its  opportimity.  It  hardly  looked  to  me  as  if  I  should  do  anything 
with  the  opportunity  and  yet  there  was  something  so  astounding  about  the 
position  of  that  university  that  it  must  be  worth  a  man's  while  to  come  and 
try  his  hand. 

I  have  been  having  a  glorious  time  of  it.  If  my  health  would  allow 
I  would  love  to  keep  at  it  twenty  years  more  or  twenty-five,  it  is  so  well 
worth  doing:  the  thing  is  so  splendid  to  have  anything  to  do  with.  But  it 
is  coming  time  when,  however  much  I  may  dislike  it,  my  strength  is  not 
at  its  best  and  I  could  not  go  on  there  any  longer  and  be  fair  to  the  big 
job  that  is  awaiting  somebody. 

Finally  I  came  to  California  and  found  it  different  from  wliat  I  bad  ex- 
pected. Those  California  people  are  an  outspoken  lot.  You  have  to  reckon 
with  considerable  straightness  and  straightforwardness  of  speech  there. 
They  are  apt  to  tell  you  what  they  think  of  you.  The  students  will  do  like- 
wise. I  thought  after  I  had  been  there  three  weeks  that  I  had  never  seen 
such  an  outright,  truth-speaking  lot  of  men  as  the  students  were.  They 
were  a  rough  lot.  The  panels  of  the  closets  dowTi  under  North  Hall  still 
show  today  something  of  their  vehemence;  they  did  not  leave  any  panels 
unbi'oken  if  the  panel  stood  in  their  way.  If  they  lost  a  key  they  ripped 
the  door  dowoi.  It  was  the  direct  way  of  going  at  a  thing  and  the  Berkley 
students  seemed  to  me  generally  to  choose  the  direct  way  to  anything. 

And  they  engaged  in  athletics  in  forms  at  which  I  was  simply  over- 
whelmed. They  put  up  to  me  the  question  of  a  rush,  they  wanted  a 
regular  rush,  a  standardized  rush.  I  was  not  favorable  to  it.  They  said, 
"You  ought  not  to  take  what  these  professors  tell  you  about  it ;  you  ought 
to  see  it  yourself,  and  I  think  when  you  see  one  of  our  standardized  rushes 
you  will  like  them."  So  they  started  in  on  one  and  I  looked  on  for  awhile 
from  the  steps  of  one  of  the  buildings  and  I  oould  see  t"hem  down  there 
having  a  good  old-fashioned  University  of  California  rush  between  the 
freshmen  and  sophomores.  Gradually  the  sophomores  captured  of  the  fresh- 
men sundry  and  tied  them  up,  as  they  called  it,  tied  up  their  ankles  and 
their  knees  and  their  arms  and  then  laid  them  on  the  groun'd  and  gradually 
corded  up  the  freshmen  class  by  laying  the  corpses  side  by  side  as  they 
were  brought  in  and  once  in  a  while  the  freshmen  would  get  the  better  of 
it  and  pull  some  of  the  cord  wood  away  and  cut  the  strings  with  a  jack- 
knife  and  in  one  or  two  cases  they  out  away  some  part  of  the  freshman  but 
that  didn't  matter;  they  only  wanted  to  show  that  this  was  an  extraordi- 
nary form  of  rush  and  I  thought  it  was  and  sent  word  that  it  would  have  to 
stop  just  where  it  was  and  it  has  always  stopped.  They  are  people  who, 
if  you  give  them  a  chance,  and  a  fair  hearing,  will  generally  be  pretty  well 
satisfied. 
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But  it  was  a  great  place  to  go  to.  It  was  the  roughest  lot  of  young- 
sters I  ever  saw  together,  and  with  that  particular  form  of  education  they 
have  there. 

But  I  found  the  people  that  I  had  to  do  with  immensely  interesting. 
Almost  the  first  week  I  was  there  a  lady  came  to  the  office.  She  had  two 
daughters  in  the  University  and  she  said  to  me  that  she  wanted  to  speaK 
to  me  about  her  family  and  I  listened  and  she  said  that  her  husband  and 
she  did  not  agree  at  all  about  this  matter  of  education;  she  wanted  her 
daughters  to  have  an  education  but  her  husband  saw  nothing  in  it  and 
didn't  I  think  she  might  well  get  a  divorce  from  him?  I  told  her  no,  she 
couldn't  have  a  divorce  at  that  time.  ( Laughter ) .  But  she  went  on  a 
whole  semester  and  at  the  end  of  the  semester  she  came  and  said  her  hus- 
band was  perfectly  incorrigible;  it  would  mean  taking  the  girls  out  of 
school  and  didn't  I  think  she  had  had  trouble  enough  so  that  now  she 
should  get  a  divorce?  I  tried  to  give  counsel.  It  wasn't  very  long  after 
that,  it  was  right  at  the  turn  of  the  year,  as  I  remember,  that  I  got  a 
letter  from  IModoc  County,  from  its  county  seat  of  Alturas,  asking  if  I  would 
please  tell  the  writer  whether  the  20th  Century  began  in  1900  or  1901  and 
I  wrote  back  giving  them  the  best  answer  I  knew,  and  I  got  a  letter  way 
from  far  Alturas,  a  letter  in  which  the  writer  said,  "Much  obliged  to  you 
for  answering  our  letter;  it  was  to  settle  a  bet  in  McFinegan's  Saloon." 

It  might  not  seem  to  you  that  that  ought  to  weigh  as  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  me  but  it  did  mean  that  I  was  in  the  middle  of  a  people  in  a 
state  where  they  were  interested  in  a  state  university  and  were  bound, 
even  if  it  were  from  the  precincts  of  McFinegan's  Saloon,  to  write  to  that 
president  for  whom,  to  quote  the  usual  phrase,  for  whom  they  all  paid 
taxes.      ( Laughter ) . 

When  you  get  out  here  you  see  something  of  it.  This  morning,  when 
all  the  papers  take  great  joy  in  Mr.  Chadsey's  salary,  one  at  the  university 
and  the  one  in  Chicago,  it  seems  bad  taste  to  talk  about  all  those  things 
and  to  bring  them  out  in  public  but  it  is  a  very  real  thing  and  I,  in  leaving 
you  and  your  work,  a  work  that  I  shall  always  feel  after  all  is  still  mine, 
I  feel  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  things  that  any  man  can  set  himself  to 
do  in  this  age  and  generation  of  the  world.  There  is  a  great  deal  about  it 
that  is  funny  but  the  very  funniness  of  it  is  glorious. 

It  was  that  same  year,  or  was  it  the  next  one,  that  I  was  called  up 
once  in  the  night — that  has  been  usual,  in  fact,  and  that  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons, I  suppose,  having  had  a  good  deal  of  the  university,  I  have  had  to 
retire.  I  was  asked  on  the  phone — they  said  to  me  when  they  got  hold  of 
me,  "This  is  Lompoc,  Lompoc  is  the  neighborhood  of  San  Luis 
Obisto,  well  down  the  coast — we  are  having  an  earthquake;  will  you  tell 
us  what  we  ought  to  do?"     (Laughter). 

My  past  secretaries,  of  whom  I  think  there  are  seven,  gave  me  a  dinner 
the  other  day,  a  sort  of  a  farewell  go.  They  have  organized  an  Association 
of  President  Wheeler's  secretaries.  They  are  as  fine  a  lot  of  boys  as  you 
ever  saw  and  it  was  a  nice  thing  to  do  and  they  made  out  a  diploma  for  me 
that  was  made  to  look  as  far  as  possible,  and  sound  as  much  as  possible 
like  the  diplomas  I  used  to  get  up  for  commencement  with  the  character- 
izations of  the  recipients  of  honorary  degrees,  and  one  of  the  things  they 
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said  about  me  was  that  he  was  a  listener  to  the — well,  I  have  forgotten 
that,  but  the  last  phrase  with  which  they  characterized  me  was  "Mitigator 
of  Earthquakes."  (Laughter).  The  longer  I  have  thought  a/bout  that  the 
more  I  have  felt  that  mitigation  of  earthquakes  may  be  signalized  as  one 
of  the  chief  things  you  can  do  at  Berkley.  Mitigation  is  unquestionably 
called  into  need  as  steadily  as  any  form  of  talent  in  that  place  and  that 
neighborhood. 

I  have  been  connected  with  something  that  has  been  growing.  It  is  an 
institution,  I  should  think  more  varied  in  its  make-up  than  any  of  the 
state  imiversities.  It  consists  of  twelve  universities  that  are  scattered  up 
and  down  the  state  doing,  after  their  own  sort,  certain  work  with  the  Lick 
Observatory  and  the  place  at  La  Jolla  that  we  call  the  Scripps  Institu- 
tion, and  the  Riverside  School,  and  the  place  at  Davis'  where  the  boys  cele- 
brated with  a  great  football  game  the  other  day,  and  various  institutions 
over  in  the  city;  they  have  all  got  to  be  looked  after,  and  if  you  do  not  go 
yourself,  it  is  not  thought  that  you  are  really  interested  in  the  place.  It 
is  a  wonderfully  tangled  situation  and  it  will  be  my  blessing  that  I  shall 
give  to  my  successor,  but  I  shall  tell  him  that  he  has  got  to  expect  to  be 
waked  up  in  the  night  right  along,  and  he  has  got  to  be  engaged  in  the 
business  of  pouring  oil  rather  more  than  is  expected  generally  in  an  in- 
stitution of  that  sort.  It  is  taking  out  the  squeak,  after  all,  he  will  find 
is  his  whole  great  undertaking.  But,  perhaps,  after  all,  looked  at  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Almighty,  taking  out  the  squeak  may  be  worth  while 
and  may  be  a  man's  job. 

Mr.  Elliott  says  that  when  he  was  elected  president  of  Harvard,  one 
of  his  best  friends,  a  member  of  the  corporation,  came  up  to  him  and  said, 
"Well,  Charles,  you  are  president  of  Harvard  College."  He  said,  "Yes." 
He  said,  "Well,  what  do  you  think  is  the  most  important?  What  have  you 
got  to  know  'best?  I  suppose,  Charles,  you  think  that  the  great  idea  will 
be  to  use  your  intelligence  and  your  intellect,  but,  Charles,  it  is  not  so, 
that  is  not  the  chief  thing.  The  principal  thing  is  to  have  patience,  Charles, 
to  have  patience." 

And,  mitigating  earthquakes,  after  all  may  prove  to  be  the  thing  that 
you,  my  old  colleagues,  that  you  will  have  to  keep  on  nourishing. 

It  shows  what  is  coming  to  the  state  universities  when  I  tell  you  that 
the  budget  of  my  first  year  at  California  was  $270,000,  and  this  year  is 
$4,300,000,  without  any  undertaking,  any  building  undertakings.  And 
that  has  come  about  in  that  village  over  there,  and  really  nobody  has  been 
able  to  overmaster  it  all  or  get  the  idea  of  it  all;  we  have  practically 
worked  along  and  taken  our  chances. 

When  I  came  out  there  I  told  the  students  it  was  good 
to  be  there,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  have  proved  itself  worth 
while  being  there.  It  has  been  worth  while  to  be  connected  with  the  sort 
of  man  that  I  have  seen  in  action  out  there.  I  have  appreciated  very  much 
knowing  the  men  of  action  right  around  the  place.  I  have  been  greatly 
delighted  to  be  connected  with  the  men  in  this  institution,  thus  I  have  often 
said,  that  the  men  and  the  ideas  I  have  met  at  this  Association  meeting 
have  been  the  most  satisfactory  to  me  of  any  group  of  men  that  I  have 
seen  in  action  or  have  had  to  do  with.     I  do  not  mean  that  they  look  so 
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particularly  like  any  particular  part  that  is  to  be  play«d,  nor  that  they 
are  an  impressive  body  of  men  when  they  are  assembled  together,  or  that 
they  all  so  fill  one  and  the  same  general  measurements  for  doing  things. 
It  is  not  true.  They  do  not.  But  they  do  have  a  relation  of  sympathy  to 
the  need  of  the  American  people  that  does  not  exist  in  any  other  body  of 
people  that  I  have  seen  assembled.  I  would  rather  come  here  and  talk  with 
some  of  you  and  find  out  what  the  general  drift  of  public  opinion  through- 
out this  country  is  than  to  go  anywhere  else  to  try  and  get  like  informa- 
tion. I  feel  that  you  are  the  men  who  really  get  on  to  what  is  the  life  need 
of  the  American  people,  and  that  represent  a  cause  here  in  this  world  that 
is  singularly  worth  undertaking.  I  have  been  here  with  you  all  these  years 
and  I  shall  come,  as  I  have  opportunity  to — it  will  be  always  a  matter  of 
interest  to  see  the  problems,  anyway,  that  educate  you,  even  though  I  do 
not  try  to  come  myself.  It  may  be  with  the  years,  it  probably  will  be,  that 
the  things  you  are  talking  about  will  get  into  the  far  away.  But,  knowing 
what  I  have  known  here,  I  shall  reckon  with  it  that  you  are  doing  some- 
thing that  is  in  the  line  of  American  need  and  that  this  body,  made  up  of 
men  who  go  up  and  down  the  hillsides  of  this  Western  and  Middle  Western 
world,  these  men  who  have  done  that,  come  pretty  near  being  the  sample 
Americans  engaged  in  the  highest  sample  of  an  American  job.     (Applause). 

The  President — And  President  Wheeler  presided  at  the  first  dinner  of 
this  sort  that  we  had  in  this  Association  and  has  given  us  such  a  delight- 
ful talk  on  this  occasion  I  think  we  will  not  call  for  any  vote  adjournment, 
but  adjourn  at  this  point. 


TUESDAY  MORNING  SESSION 


November  11,  1919,  10  o'clock  A.  M. 


Presidonit  A.  Ross  HiU,  Presiding 

The  President — ^The  Association  will  please  come  to  order.  It  is  a  few 
minutes  past  the  hour  scheduled  for  the  meeting.  This  morning  the  dis- 
cussion will  be  "Military  Instruction  in  the  State  Universities,"  and  we 
will  have  the  privilege  of  listening  to  the  first  item  on  that  program  this 
morning,  a  paper  on  "What  the  War  Department  Expects  of  the  State  Uni- 
versities." This  topic  will  be  presented  by  Col.  F.  J.  Morrow,  the  chief  of 
the  R.  0.  T.  C.  branch  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  War  Department.  It 
affords  us  great  pleasure  to  introduce  Col.  Morrow. 

MiUtary  Instruction  in  State  Universities 

I  have  prepared  a  comparatively  short  paper  with  tlie  hope  that  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  given  in  whatever  time  is  allotted  to  this  subject  for 
discussion,  and  an  opportunity  to  answer  any  question  that  may  occur 
to  you  gentlemen. 
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In  coming  before  your  Association  as  a  representative  of  the  War  De- 
partment I  feel  that  tlie  affiliation  between  the  Association  and  the  War 
Department  is  so  strong  tliat  my  remarks  sliouhl  more  properly  l>e  in  the 
nature, of  a  report  than  of  an  address.  I  would  prefer  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  military  training  with  you  rather  than  to  attempt  to  preach  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such  training  lias  been  very  long  es- 
tablished in  the  institutions  of  your  group,  it  has  never  been  so  highly 
developed  as  to  have  reached  a  finished  status,  so  that  we  all  can  sit  back 
with  the  feeling  that  the  structure  has  been  completed  and  all  that  is  nec- 
esisary  is  to  maintain  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  general  results  obtained  in 
the  last  fifty  years  have  not  been  such  as  to  warrant  our  being  entirely 
self-satisfied.  If  you  gentlemen  were  asked  to  state  your  opinion  as  to 
the  educational  accomplishments  of  the  military  training  in  your  institu- 
tions in  the  last  fifty  years,  could  you  favorably  compare  them  with  those 
of  the  other  departments?  Possibly  it  is  not  fair  to  make  such  a  compari- 
son. If  not,  let's  state  it  in  another  way  and  ask  ourselves  if  we  believe 
that  the  accomplishments  were  of  as  high  an  order  as  they  should  have 
been  in  view  of  the  moral  obligation  that  every  educational  institution 
owes  to  properly  prepare  its  graduates  for  the  duties  of  citizenship,  re- 
membering that  citizenship  signifies  the  duty  to  serve  the  country  effec- 
tively both  in  War  and  in  Peace.  Would  you  not  be  more  content  today 
if  the  military  training  which  your  graduates  received  before  this  War 
had  been  more  efficient  so  that  you  could  be  perfectly  assured  that  when 
your  graduates  went  forth  to  battle  in  this  World's  War  they  were  fully 
equal  to  assuming  the  positions  of  leadership — executive  and  combatant — 
which  their  education  and  other  advantages  imposed  upon  them?  For 
remember,  gentlemen,  the  position  of  your  institutions  is  one  of  highest 
regard  and  importance  in  your  states  and  throughout  the  country,  and  for 
that  reason  their  obligations  are  correspondingly  heavy. 

The  Government,  of  which  the  War  Department  is  a  part,  should  not 
feel  satisfied  in  its  participation  with  the  educational  institutions  in  de- 
veloping collegiate  military  training  for  it  has  not  heretofore  been  suf- 
ficently  liberal,  progressive  and  comprehensive  in  its  contribution  to  char- 
acterize that  activity  as  a  serious  feature  of  a  plan  of  national  prepared- 
ness. The  general  governmental  provisions  for  this  purpose  in  the  past  fifty 
years  have  been  exceedingly  modest.  The  National  Defense  Act,  enacted 
ten  months  before  America's  entry  into  the  war,  did  more  to  advance  and 
elevate  the  general  scheme  of  collegiate  military  training  than  all  the 
previous  laws,  except  the  Morrill  Act  of  18C2. 

So,  gentlemen,  I  believe  that  we  should  approach  the  subject  of  mili- 
tary instruction  in  universities  with  the  thought  that  it  is  just  beginning 
to  mature-  and  that  there  is  much  need  of  careful  direction  and  counsel 
in  its  development  if  we  wish  to  enrich  the  fruit  of  the  future.  Such  wise 
counsel,  good  management  and  efficient  control  must  come  from  both  the 
institutions  and  the  government.  Neither  one  can  do  the  work  alone.  It 
is  wholly  a  cooperative  undertaking.  The  results  are  for  the  mutual  bene- 
fit of  both. 

I  have  said  that  the  War  Department  and  the  educational  institutions 
are  now  in  close  affiliation.  We  see  that  this  statement  is  justified  when 
we  observe  the  number  of  institutions  that  include  military  training  in 
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their  curricula.  Of  the  total  number  of  forty-three  institutions  in  the 
Association  of  State  Universities,  thirty-seven  have  such  training-and  six  do 
not.  Of  the  thirty-seven  having  it,  twenty-seven  make  it  compulsory  for 
two  years,  two  for  three  years,  and  one  for  four  years. 

The  varied  character  of  their  interest  and  activities  are  indicated  by 
the  diversified  nature  of  the  sixty-two  units  now  organized  amongst  them, 
viz: — 

38  Infantry. 

8  Field  Artillery. 

5  Coast    Artillery. 

1  Cavalry. 

5  Engineers. 

4  Signal  Corps. 

1  Ordnance. 


Total  62 

I  desire  to  invite  your  attention  to  one  conclusion  which  must  be  drawn 
from  the  experience  of  the  past.  This  is  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  mili- 
tary department  in  a  college  is  invariably  more  successful  from  every  view 
point  when  its  courses  are  made  compulsory,  for  one  or  more  years  instead 
of  being  elective.  This  truth  is  being  increasingly  recognized  amongst  in- 
stitutions of  all  types  and  the  movement  of  opinion  is  in  that  direction. 
There  are  now  170  R.  0.  T.  C.  institutions  which  have  compulsory  training. 

That  the  military  work  should  prove  more  satisfactory  to  all  concerned 
when  so  established  is  evident.  The  academic  subjects  are  compulsory. 
That  is,  a  student  goes  to  college  under  the  compulsion  of  taking  academic 
subjects — he  has  a  choice  amongst  a  great  many.  He  does  not  debate  with 
the  institutional  authorities  nor  with  himself  as  to  whether  or  not  he  will 
study.  That  is  assumed  and  understood.  He  selects  some  group  of  sub- 
jects and  studies,  or  he  leaves  the  institution.  Place  military  training  on 
the  same  footing  for  any  proportion  of  the  time  that  is  determined  to  be 
wise,  and  there  will  be  no  question  of  it  by  the  student.  Let  it  be  known 
that  military  training  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  college  life  and  that  the 
student  has  the  right  of  selection  of  any  one  of  its  different  features.  If 
he  has  an  engineering  bent  let  him  select  the  engineering  unit,  if  he  is  me- 
chanical, there  is  the  ilotor  Transport  Unit — if  he  is  scientific  the  Signal 
Corps,  Artillery  and  Infantry  Units  are  available.  The  dash  and  the  spirit 
of  the  cavalry  appeal  to  others.  The  right  of  selection  should  not  be  as  to 
whether  he  should  take  military  training,  but  rather  as  to  which  form  of 
it.  Always  remembering  that  the  institution  regulates  the  amount  of  time 
that  will  be  allotted  to  such  work.  No  matter  how  small  it  is,  let  some  part 
be  required  leaving  the  student  the  option  of  taking  more. 

Military  instruction  is  a  form  of  education  and  there  are  innumerable 
institutions  in  our  country  which  have  demonstrated  that  the  highest 
educational  product  can  be  obtained  by  a  well  planned  combination  of  mili- 
tary and  academic  training. 

The  question  may  be  asked  as  to  why  the  broadest  degree  of  selection 
should  not  be  left  the  young  student  on  entering  college,  and  if  he  does  not 
care  for  any  form  of  military  training,  why  not  permit  him  to  disregard 
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it?  Would  this  be  placing  the  academic  and  the  military  work  on  tlie 
same  footing?  Any  thoughtful  reflection  will  conclude  that  it  would  not. 
The  acceptance  of  all  education  comes  largely  through  compulsion.  The 
young  boy  is  compelled  by  moral  and  physical  suasion  to  continue  thru 
the  elementary  grades.  All  those  interested  in  his  career  endeavor  to  make 
him  see  the  wisdom  of  going  to  college  for  higher  education,  and  induce- 
ments are  held  out  in  the  form  of  subsequent  rewards  in  commercial  and 
professional  life.  The  sad  feature  of  American  life  is  that  higher  educa- 
tion is  still  so  optional  that  only  too  small  a  proportion  of  boys  finish  high 
school  and  relatively  few  enter  college. 

The  man  who  does  enter  college  has  been  made  thoroughly  alive  to  all 
the  advantages  of  education  and  its  many  departments.  But  he  has  been 
very  insufficiently  taught  to  see  any  necessity  for  participating  in  any  form 
of  military  instruction,  and  the  most  trivial  reasons  influence  him  when 
called  upon  to  decide  whether  he  should  undertake  it. 

I  believe  that  the  education  of  no  young  man  can  be  re- 
garded as  complete  — ^nor  as  well  balanced  and  rounded  out — if  the 
feature  of  military  training  has  been  overlooked.  Every  honest  American 
prays  that  this  country  may  never  again  be  called  upon  to  draw  the  sword, 
that  this  prayer  seems  likely  of  fulfillment  few  of  us  are  yet  prepared  to 
admit.  We  are  certain  that  in  any  war  in  which  we  may  engage  our  cause 
will  be  the  right  and  the  necessity  of  victory  will  be  beyond  question.  Our 
leaders  must  be  educated  men,  and  to  lead  intelligently  they  must  be  con- 
fident of  their  training  and  to  the  highest  possible  degree  familiar  with  the 
work  they  will  be  called  upon  to  do.  The  passage  of  the  draft  law  and  the 
summoning  of  the  whole  manpower  of  the  nation  in  the  recent  war,  with 
the  consequent  success  in  raising  the  enormous  forces  which  we  mobilized, 
demonstrated  conclusively  the  great  truth  that  military  service  in  time  of 
war  must  be  universal  and  never  again  voluntary.  This  fact  being  accepted, 
does  it  not  follow  that  the  pre-war  training,  especially  of  the  officers  to 
whose  guidance  the  drafted  armies  are  to  be  entrusted,  should  be  universally 
shared  by  that  class  of  young  men  which  is  to  provide  those  officers? 

I  think  that  the  higher  education  of  your  young  men  may  be  classified 
under  the  three  principal  and  co-equal  sub-divisions,  academic,  physical  and 
military.  Each  of  these  phases  is  closely  interwoven  with  the  other  two, 
each  furnishes  a  part  of  the  material  necessary  to  complete  the  others. 
The  student  must  feel  that  he  cannot  afford  to  neglect  any  one  of  them  and 
that  his  success  in  after  life,  in  both  peace  and  war  will  depend  on  the 
successful  and  thorough  completion  of  an  education  combining  these  three 
features. 

In  the  piping  times  of  peac«  the  value  and  urgency  of  any  form  of 
military  fitness  is  not  evident — the  need  is  not  pressing.  The  decision 
will  be  opportune.  Here  is  the  time  when  the  greater  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  the  institutional  heads,  who  realize  the  national  lessons  of  the  past, 
should  constitute  the  balance  to  prevent  a  power  of  choice  that  will  be 
dearly  paid  for  in  consequent  individual  unpreparedness  for  future  national 
service.  If  the  military  department  has  been  previously  placed  on  a 
wholly  optional  l>asis,  it  will  be  neglected  and  forsaken.  The  tradition 
that  comes  from  a  long  established  military  department  becomes  one  of 
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the  institutional  assets.  The  large  state  institutions  which  have  had 
military  departments  for  some  years  will  testify  as  to  this.  With  the 
power  of  election  ever  present,  the  student  is  repeatedly  called  upon  to 
make  decision  and  he  is  himself  always  perturbed,  the  existence  of  the 
military  instruction  is  ever  in  the  balance,  and  the  institution  itself  has 
an  uncertain  factor  ever  to  consider,  provoking  irritation  and  unrest.  So 
far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  record  of  any  institution  that  has  ever  had  well 
established  military  training,  voluntarily  surrendering  it.  There  are 
records  of  institutions  that  have  had  it  continuously  for  a  generation  and 
more.  In  order  that  the  military  department  may  be  placed  on  a  secure 
basis  of  permanency  equal  in  dignity  with  the  other  departments,  it  must 
possess  sufficient  educational  value  to  recompense  the  student  for  the  im- 
posed compulsory  participation.  The  fulfillment  of  this  demands  that 
the  government  provide  sufficient  and  skilled  personnel  and  equipment 
to  make  its  course  interesting  and  instructive,  and  that  the  officers  sent 
to  colleges  be  continued  on  that  duty  for  four  years,  shorter  terms  being 
prejudicial  from  every  viewpoint. 

In  discussing  this  subject  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  state  of 
Arizona  has  recently  enacted  laws  which  provide  that  every  normal  or 
high  school  having  tliirty  or  more  male  students  of  14  years  of  age  or 
more,  should  organize  cadet  companies  and  conduct  military  training. 
Commissions  are  issued  to  the  cadet  officers  by  the  State,  officers  are  de- 
tailed from  the  National  Guard  to  conduct  the  training  in  co-operation 
with  the  School  Principals,  books  are  supplied  by  the  State,  and  credit 
is  allowed  toward  graduation  for  the  successful  completion  of  the  military 
work.  The  law  is  supported  by  suitable  appropriations.  If  the  example 
set  by  Arizona  was  followed  by  all  other  states  the  problem  of  universal 
training  would  be  greatly  simplified. 

The  organization  of  units  of  all  arms  of  the  service  is  a  recent  de- 
velopment of  the  R.  0.  T.  C.  which  makes  a  decided  advance  and  im- 
provement in  the  standard  and  varied  nature  of  collegiate  military  train- 
ing. The  War  Department  has  authorized  the  following  units  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Infantry  which  have  always  existed: 

C!oast  Artillery 

Field  Artillery 

Cavalry 

Signal  Corps 

Engineers 

Ordnance 

Motor  Transport 

Additional  legislation  is  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  medical 
units  and  it  has  been  requested. 

The  equipment  provided  for  these  special  units  is  extensive  and  val- 
uable, and  is  a  decided     acquisition  to  any  institution. 

The  present  number  of  officers  authorized  for  college  work  will  not 
warrant  at  this  time  any  further  increase  in  the  number  of  such  units, 
but  witli  more  liberal  legislation  an  extension  may  be  possible. 
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Toward  the  close  of  the  last  school  year  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to 
a  great  many  institutions  of  all  classes  as  to  the  war  services  of  their 
alumni  and  students.  Many  were  not  then  fully  informed,  but  from  155 
institutions  it  was  learned  that  58,667  students  and  graduates  had  been 
commissioned  in  the  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

This  is  a,  wonderfully  impressive  proof  of  the  value  of  the  educated 
man  in  any  general  mobilization  of  the  man-power  of  our  country  for 
national  defense,  and  fully  justifies  the  R.  0.  T.  C.  conception  that  the 
colleges  should  prepare  and  furnish  the  officer  personnel  for  the  nation's 
army. 

If  any  of  your  institutions  have  collected  definite  data  as  to  the  war 
services  of  your  students  and  graduates,  I  would  very  much  like  to  re- 
ceive it  for  the  War  Department  records. 

I  am  going  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  go  over  with  you 
very  hriefly,  the  several  problems  of  administration  which  are  at  the  time 
proving  of  difficulty  and  annoyance  in  connection  Avith  our  work.  Of  these 
perhaps  the  most  pressing  is  that  occasioned  by  the  serious  s.hortage  of 
officers  available  for  duty  as  instructors  with  the  R.  0.  T.  C. 

You  will  remember  that  by  the  terms  of  the  National  Defense  Act  of 
1916  a  maximum  of  300  officers  of  the  army  is  authorized  for  duty  of 
this  character.  During  tlie  war,  under  the  emergency  powers  granted 
to  the  president  this  number  was  raised  to  1,000,  which  permitted  a  very 
extensive  expansion  in  R.  0.  T.  C.  activities  and  a  liberal  allotment  of 
officers  to  the  various  colleges  and  schools  in  which  tlie  Corps  was  estab- 
lished. A  very  considerable  number  of  these  officers  were  temporarily 
commissioned  for  the  period  of  the  war  only. 

With  tlie  expiration  of  the  emergency  and  the  consequent  demobiliza- 
tion of  the  army  it  became  necessary  for  the  R.  0.  T.  C.  to  again  re- 
vert to  its  peace  time  status  and  the  legal  limitations  governing  the  de- 
tail of  officers  came  once  more  into  operation.  The  completion  of  the 
original  plan  for  the  demobilization  and  the  discharge  of  all  temporary 
officers  was  contemplated  for  September  30.  It  became  evident  that  with- 
out the  services  of  a  large  number  of  these  officers  the  demobilization  could 
not  be  economically  effected.  Congress  therefore  authorized  the  retention  in 
the  military  service  until  June  30th  next  of  8,500  temporary  officers.  It 
was  thought  that  a  sufficient  number  of  these  would  be  allotted  to  the 
R.  0.  T.  C.  to  insure  the  continued  operation  of  all  existing  imits.  Due, 
however,  to  the  transcendent  necessities  of  other  branches  of  the  War 
Department  the  total  allotment  to  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  amounted  to  only  149. 
We  were  faced,  therefore,  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  making  such 
reductions  as  would  enable  us  to  conduct  the  training  to  good  advantage 
with  this  greatly  reduced  personnel.  In  the  latter  part  of  September 
this  number  of  officers  was  further  reduced  to  101.  We  now  have  400 
officers,  whereas  the  units  require  1,000. 

The  only  solution  which  could  be  arrived  at  was  that  involving  the 
withdrawal  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  weaker  units.  The  entire  list 
was  very  carefully  gone  over  and  those  units  which  had  failed  last  year 
to  maintaip   a  minimum   legal   enrollment  were   recommended   for   discon- 
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tinuance.  It  was  realized  that  many  of  these  would  this  year  be  able  to 
recruit  their  ranks  above  the  necessary  one  hundred.  In  the  face,  how- 
ever, of  the  unavoidable  necessity  of  effecting  the  reduction,  some  thirty- 
five  of  the  smaller  units  were  withdrawn. 

Every  possible  effort  was  made  to  avoid  this  action  and  it  was  with 
a  very  deep  senae  of  regret  and  disappointment  that  no  alternative  was 
discovered.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  when  the  pending  legislation  effect- 
ing the  reorganization  of  the  army  is  enacted,  the  necessities  of  the  R.  0. 
T.  C.  and  the  desire  of  the  institutions  to  maintain  military  training  un- 
der the  R.  0.  T.  C.  will  be  recognized  and  a  sufficient  allotment  of  of- 
ficers be  authorized  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  work. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  hoped  that  those  institutions  whose  units  we 
have  reluctantly  been  obliged  to  withdraw  will  continue  to  maintain 
their  military  departments  under  the  provisions  of  G.  0.  48,   1916. 

]VIanj'  institutions  have  been  annoyed  by  the  cases  of  incomplete  in- 
duction of  students  in  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps.  The  Senate 
Military  Committee  has  favorably  reported  a  bill  which  now  waits  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  providing  that  these  cases  shall  be  recorded  in  the  War 
Department  as  regularly  enrolled  soldiers  and  allowing  them  pay  and 
allowances,  and  a  discharge.  Institutions  which  had  the  Students'  Army 
Training  Corps  should  keep  definite  record  of  such  cases  in  order  that 
they  may  establish  their  legal  status  at  the  proper  time.  The  officers  who 
were  on  duty  at  the  various  S.  A.  T.  C.  units  have  been  discharged,  so 
much  assistance  in  establishing  claims  under  this  law  must  come  from 
the  institutional  authorities. 

During  the  last  six  months  an  effort  has  been  made  to  relieve  the 
burden  imposed  by  the  giving  of  bonds  to  cover  the  go\-€rnment  prop- 
erty which  the  law  requires.  Last  February  authority  was  given  the 
following  gi'oups  of  institutions  to  accomplish  their  own  bonds  instead 
of  having  surety  companies  guarantee  them.  This  to  remove  the  big  items 
of  expense,  viz.: 

(a)  State  universities  operating  under  state  charter. 

(b)  Institutions  directly  under  the  control  of  municipalities. 

(c)  Institutions  which  are  corporations.  It  was  further  suggested 
that  institutions  not  in  any  of  these  classes  obtain  individuals  as  sureties. 

Where  advantage  is  taken  of  the  above,  bonds  should  be  accomplished 
for  an  amount  which  will  cover  all  anticipated  needs  for  the  year  and 
then  an  increase  in  the  bond  will  not  be  required  with  each  succeeding 
requisition  for  equipment. 

Other  measures  are  being  considered  to  reduce  the  delay  and  burden 
from  the  bonding  process  and  I  should  be  pleased  to  have  suggestions 
from  you  gentlemen  relative  to  them. 

The  necessity  of  insuring  the  government  property  has  been  elimi- 
nated from  the  R.  0.  T.  C.  regulations  as  a  further  effort  to  reduce  the 
expense  of  handling  the  equipment. 

In  closing,  I  desire  to  express  to  you,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my 
colleagues  at  the  War  Department,  who  have  to  do  with  the  direct  super- 
vision of  this  work,  my  heartfelt  gratitude  and  appreciation  of  the  un- 
failing  support   and   sympathetic   understanding   which   we   have   ejicoun- 
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fcered  in  our  affiliation  with  you.  We  are  struj^gling  with  a  problem  which 
we  all  realize  is  of  the  most  vital  importance;  as  yet  we  have  barely 
touched  the  surface  of  its  possibilities  and  we  are  indeed  fortunate  if 
for  wise  counsel  and  hearty  co-operation  we  may  depend  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  in  the  future  as  we  have  in  the  past. 


DISCUSSION 


The  President — ^Col.  Morrow  has  deliberately  made  his  paper  brief  in 
order  that  there  might  be  more  opportunity  for  discussion,  and  I  am  sure 
that  he  will  be  very  glad  indeed  to  respond  to  questions  on  the  part  of 
the  memibers  of  this  Association  or  to  assist  in  discussion  along  the  line 
of  this  topic. 

Col.  Boyd — May  I  ask  Col.  Morrow  a  question? 

The  President — Yes. 

Col.  Boyd — I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  of  the 
58.000  college  men  who  obtained  commissions  during  this  war  have  re- 
ceived their  training  at  military  colleges,  and  how  many  have  not  re- 
ceived their  training  at  military  colleges.  In  other  words,  I  should  like 
to  know  what  effect  the  military  training  of  the  college  had  upon  the 
matter  of  becoming  proficient  in  the  training  camps  and  receiving  a  com- 
mission. Is  it  possible  for  the  War  Department  to  ascertain  and  tell  us 
just  exactly  what  proportion  of  the  58,000  had  graduated  or  had  received 
a  large  part  of  the  college  training  at  colleges  where  military  training 
was  not  received? 

Col.  Morrow — I  regret  very  much  that  I  can  not  give  you  that  definite 
data  this  morning.  I  want  to  get  this  additional  information  from  you  of 
those  institutions  whioh  have  not  prepared  it,  and  Ave  are  going  to  at- 
tempt to  get  that  out.  We  are  very  anxious  to  have  that  point  brought 
out.    We  are  very  anxious  to  S!^e  wliat  the  -statistics  will  present. 

I  would  like  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  remarks  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  in  his  address  before  Lehigh  University  in  September  in 
which  he  stated,  among  other  things,  that  it  was  evident  in  the  officers' 
training  camp  that  the  young  gentlemen  who  came  to  them  who  had  had 
previous  military  training  learned  much  more  rapidly  and  were  of  more  use 
and  value  in  the  instructing  of  others  than  those  who  had  not  had  such 
previous  training. 

President  Birge — I  speak  for  an  institution  which  has  had  military 
training  for  fifty  years  at  least,  which  has  always  made  this  training  com- 
pulsory, and  which  has  always  been  ready  to  cooperate  most  cordially  with 
the  War  Department  in  securing  good  results  from  military  drill. 

I  believe,  however,  that  there  are  some  things  in  connection  with  the 
present  organization  of  the  R.  0.  T.  C.  which  ought  to  be  changed.  There 
are  other  things  which,  in  the  minds  of  a  good  many  of  us,  involve  danger 
to  the  academic  work  of  our  institutions.  These  are  the  matters  which  I 
bring  forward  this  morning  rather  than  the  side  of  cooperation  with  the 
War  Department,  which  I  assume  will  continue  as  cordially  as  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past. 
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I  speak  first  of  two  matters  of  general  policy  in  which  I  see  possi- 
bilities of  hurting  the  cordial  cooperation  which  should  exist  between  the 
universities  and  the  War  Department. 

Colonel  Morrow  has  just  said  that  the  organization  of  a  university 
might  well  be  divided  into  three  branches — academic,  physical,  and  mili- 
tary. To  that  division  I  agree  very  cordially.  It  has  been  substantially 
the  plan  which  we  have  followed  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  We  have 
placed  the  military  organization  and  its  work  on  substantially  the  same 
basis  as  physical  education;  that  is,  we  have  required  drill  in  our  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years  and  have  made  it  elective  in  junior  and  senior 
years.  This  is  the  organization  which  the  R.  O.  T.  C  found  and  with 
which  it  starts  as  a  new  organization  in  the  University. 

Colonel  Morrow  further  said  that  the  military  department  ought  to 
be  on  the  same  basis  as  any  other  department.  Again  I  cordially  agree 
with  this  statement.  This  has  been  the  case  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. The  Department  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  has  been  on  the 
same  basis  as  every  other  department.  But  under  the  R.  0.  T.  C.  it  is  not 
on  this  basis;  and  in  this  fact  we  undoubtedly  see  a  danger  to  the  other 
work  of  the  University,  although  we  are  ready  to  attempt  to  operate  in 
this  unequal  arrangement. 

Under  the  R.  0.  T.  C.  the  military  department  offers  a  large  amount  of 
elective  work  to  our  juniors  and  seniors,  and  this  work  is  not  offered  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  work  in  other  departments.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment promises  material  rewards  to  students  who  will  elect  these  studies. 
No  other  department  is  treated  in  this  way  by  the  University  and  no  other 
department  can  be  so  treated.  No  university  would  say  to  its  students 
substantially:  "You  may  elect  your  major  study  in  junior  and  senior 
years  from  any  department  that  you  please;  but  if  you  elect  mathematics 
the  University  will  give  you  a  suit  of  clothes  and  $100  a  year."  We 
should  not  organize  our  departments  on  this  basis,  offering  a  cash  premium 
to  tfie  boy  who  is  willing  to  work  in  one  department,  which  is  not  offered 
to  him  if  he  elects  studies  in  any  other  department.  Yet  this  is  preci£;ely 
the  position  of  the  military  department  today.  The  boy  who  will  go  on  as 
a  junior  or  senior  in  the  studies  of  the  military  department  receives  fi- 
nancial rewards  for  continuing  these  studies;  and  he  does  not  even  have  to 
make  Omar's  choice — "Take  the  cash  and  let  the  credit  go."  If  he  con- 
tinues military  studies  he  can  get  cash  from  the  government  and  credit 
from  the  imiversity;  and  this  is  an  arrangement  which  no  other  depart- 
ment enjoys. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  operate  under  this  scheme,  providing  the  gov- 
ernment does  not  raise  the  ante  too  high — excuse  the  use  of  the  unacademic 
term  ante.      (Laughter.) 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  government  is  giving  a  sort  of  bargain  counter 
price  for  military  training  if  it  pays  for  it  at  the  rate  of  $100  a  year  and 
a  suit  of  clothes.  We  feel  that  in  assenting  to  this  organization  of  the 
R.  0.  T.  C.  we  have  placed  our  imiversities — institutions  organized  for  the 
arts  of  peace  and  supported  by  taxation  of  the  state — in  a  position  where, 
in  a  certain  sense,  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  War  Department.  Because 
if  the  War  Department  feels  that  not  enough  officers  are  secured  by  paying 
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$100  a  year,  they  may  raise  the  premium  to  $200,  or  to  any  sum  which  is 
suflBcient  to  attract  away  from  other  departments  and  into  that  of  military 
affairs  as  many  students  as  the  government  desires  for  officers.  We  cannot 
fail  to  see  in  this  situation  a  possible  danger  to  the  universities. 

This  brings  me  to  another  matter  on  which  Colonel  Morrow  spoke.  He 
expresses  the  perfectly  natural  desire  on  his  part  and  that  of  the  War  De- 
partment that  the  colleges  should  furnish  in  large  measure  the  officer  per- 
sonnel for  the  citizen  army.  I  do  not  see  how  universities,  representing 
the  states  and  supix>rted  by  the  states,  can  conscientiously  go  into  an 
enterprise  of  this  sort.  We  are  ready  to  give  the  elements  of  military 
training  as  part  of  the  general  education  of  a  citizen.  But  we  are  not  ready 
to  be  converted  into  semi-militarj'  institutions,  one  of  whose  primary  de- 
signs is  to  furnish  officers  for  the  army.  To  speak  concretely,  I  am  not 
ready  to  take  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin  two  million  dollars  a  year  and 
devote  it  in  large  measure  to  educating  officers  for  the  United  States  Army. 
If  the  War  Department  needs  officers  in  large  numbers  for  the  army,  then 
the  United  States  ought  to  organize  and  support  their  training.  It  ought 
also  to  recognize  the  impracticability  of  combining  officers'  training  schools 
with  colleges,  whose  main  design  is  to  educate  citizens  in  the  arts  of  peace. 
Every  military  country  in  the  world  has  recognized  this  fact  and  the 
United  States  must  recognize  it  in  the  same  way.  The  government  must 
not  attempt  to  transform  our  universities  into  military  schools,  one  of 
whose  main  objects  is  to  train  officers  for  the  United  States  Army. 

I  make  these  statements  as  representing  an  institution  which  is  and 
always  has  been  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  War  Department.  We  are 
quite  ready  to  require  a  reasonable  amount  of  military  work  from  our 
students  in  freshman  and  sophomore  years;  we  are  willing  that  our  stu- 
dents who  desire  military  work  in  junior  and  senior  years  should  continue 
those  studies;  we  are  not  ready  to  have  the  War  Department  so  develop 
this  subject  as  to  draw  off  our  students  to  giving  primary  attention  to  the 
arts  of  peace;  we  are  not  willing — to  put  the  matter  definitely — that  the 
average  boy  in  our  universities  should  devote  to  military  studies  from  one- 
third  to  one-fourth  of  his  time  during  the  most  important  years  of  his 
course,  and  thereby  seriously  reduce  the  time  which  he  is  giving  to  the  arts 
of  peace. 

This  is  the  fundamental  position  held  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
I  believe  that  a  good  many  other  institutions  hold  the  same  position  and 
that  all  of  them  ought  to  hold  it. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  in  this  matter.  I  am  not  objecting 
to  military  training.  If  the  government  thinks  it  necessary  that  every 
citizen  should  devote  the  full  time  of  a  year  to  military  training,  I  am 
quite  ready  to  see  our  students  taken  from  college  to  give  this  time  to  the 
government  in  the  same  way  that  other  citizens  are  giving  it.  If  universal 
military  training  is  accepted  on  any  basis,  I  should  wish  our  students  to 
receive  this  training  on  the  same  terms  as  other  citizens.  This  training, 
however,  when  it  becomes  professional,  ought  to  be  given  in  military  in- 
stitutions. The  state  universities  cannot  be  converted  into  institutions,  one 
of  whose  main  objects  is  military  training. 
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So  much  on  general  principles.  I  desire  to  speak  also  of  two  or  threu 
matters  in  connection  with  this  Special  Regulation  No.  44,  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps.  I  believe  that  there  are  matters  in  the  document  which 
ought  to  be  changed  if  the  War  Department  is  to  receive  cordial  coopera- 
tion from  the  state  universities  and  especially  from  the  land  grant  insti- 
tutions. I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  of  us  are  obliged  to  accept 
these  general  orders  and  to  agree  to  follow  them  and  to  enforce  them.  This 
document  is  not  one  merely  put  forth  by  the  War  Department,  stating  its 
desires  in  the  matter  of  military  drill;  it  is  a  document  to  which  the  uni- 
versity must  agree  .before  the  R.  0.  T.  C.  is  established  in  the  institution. 
As  I  said,  there  are  matters  contained  in  these  orders  to  which  universities 
and  especially  land  grant  colleges  must  very  seriously  object.  On  page  3, 
for  instance,  of  this  mimeographed  code.  Regulation  No.  18  reads:  "In 
those  institutions  established  and  maintained  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  Ck>ngress  of  July  2,  1862,  all  students  are  required  to  take  military 
training,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  said  act." 

We  all  know  that  representatives  of  the  War  Department  have  main- 
tained this  position  for  many  years.  It  was  asserted  to  me  nearly  twenty 
years  ago  by  an  inspecting  officer  who  was  visiting  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. The  institutions  were  not  seriously  concerned  with  this  claim,  but 
now  that  it  is  put  into  a  document  to  which  the  university  must  formally 
assent  as  a  condition  of  the  estabirshment  of  the  R.  0.  T.  C,  the  situation 
becomes  widely  difTerent. 

For  the  statement  which  I  have  quoted  is  entirely  incorrect.  Tliere  is 
nothing  at  all  in  the  act  of  1862  that  requires  every  student  or  any  student 
to  drill  or  to  take  military  tactics.  This  is  plain  to  anyone  who  will  read 
the  act.  But  I  do  not  rest  my  assertion  on  my  own  judgment.  I  have  in 
my  desk  a  letter  from  the  adjutant  general  of  the  United  States  Army, 
written  in  1917,  telling  the  University  of  Wisconsin  that  the  Act  of  1862 
does  not  require  any  student  to  drill.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  official  opinion 
from  an  officer  of  the  War  Department,  this  same  statement  is  repeated  in 
the  general  orders  and  regulations  to  which  the  universities  must  give 
formal  consent. 

When  we  had  a  conference  at  Washington  last  year  the  representative 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee.  I  understand  that  it  was  agreed  in  the  Committee  that  noth- 
ing in  the  Act  of  1862  required  every  student  to  drill.  It  was  understood 
that  the  Act  of  1862  requires  the  institution  to  offer  military  tactics  just 
as  it  offers  agriculture  or  mechanic  arts.  Nobody  is  obliged,  under  this 
law,  to  take  military  taetics  any  more  than  he  is  obliged  to  take  agricul- 
ture, algebra,  English,  or  any  other  special  study. 

When,  therefore,  these  regulations  state  in  effect  that  every  graduate 
student  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  who  comes  from  another  college  is 
obliged  by  the  Act  of  1862  to  take  military  training,  I  not  only  absolutely 
disagree  with  the  statement,  but  I  am  compelled  to  resent  it.  I  resent  it 
not  merely  because  it  is  incorrect  but  because  I  am  obliged  to  agree  to  it 
as  a  condition  of  receiving  the  R.  0.  T.  C. ;  and  I  feel  that  I  have  a  right 
to  resent  being  compelled  to  agree  that  I  am  legally  bound  to  perform  an 
act  which  is  not  required  by  any  law. 
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I  think,  therefore,  that  if  the  War  Department  desires  to  get  cordial 
cooperation  from  the  land  grant  colleges,  this  article  of  the  regulations 
must  come  out  of  the  general  orders.  I  believe  that  the  quicker  it  oomes 
out  of  these  orders,  the  better  it  will  be  for  cooperation. 

President  Wheeler — Will  you  read  that  again,  please? 

President  Birge — "In  those  institutions  established  and  maintained  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862,  all  students  are 
required  to  take  military  training  pursuant  to  the  provision  of  said  act." 

Now,  there  is  another  thing  about  the  act  in  this  law  which  is  the 
same  kind.    That  is  on  page  8. 

President  Thompson — If  you  please,  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  date 
of  that  order? 

President  Birge — That  is  the  date — well,  it  is  the  last  thing  we  had. 
Special  Regulation  44,  R.  0.  T.  C.     Am  I  talking  on  some  old  stuff? 

President  Thompson — No,  no.  But  here  is  another  proposition  that 
might  have  relation  to  that. 

President  Birge — This  came  to  me  from  the  War  Department. 

President  Thompson — It  is  not  dated? 

President  Birge — There  is  no  date  on  it. 

Mr.  Cravens — That  was  about  ten  days  ago,  wasn't  it? 

President  Birge — 'It  was  more  than  ten  days  ago  that  I  first  saw  it. 

President  Thompson — Does  Col.  Morrow  know  the  date? 

Col.  Morrow — It  has  been  under  discussion  since  early  last  spring. 

President  Birge — It  is  not  yet  settled,  as  I  understand  it. 

Col.  Morrow — Yes,  it  is. 

President  Birge — It  is? 

Col.  Morrow — Yes.  Of  course,  it  can  always  be  changed.  It  is  going 
to  be  printed  in  this  form,  but  it  can  always  be  changed. 

President  Thompson — Will  you  yield  to  a  statement  of  October  25th  ? 

President  Aley — I  have  a  letter  from  the  Adjutant  of  October  25th, 
absolutely  opposite  to  that  statement.  I  had  submitted  a  question  in  re- 
gard to  a  young  man  who  was  a  member  of  a  Quaker  church,  in  regard  to 
whether  we  should  excuse  him  from  military  training.  In  answering  tliat 
the  Adjutant  General,  that  is,  P.  C.  Harris,  of  the  Adjutant  General's 
office,  writes  as  follows,  he  says:  "It  is  not  made  to  appear  whether  there 
has  been  established  at  the  University  of  Maine  an  R.  O.  T.  C."  I  assumed, 
of  course,  that  the  Adjutant  General's  office  was  familiar  with  the  R.  0. 
T.  C,  and  did  not  make  a  specific  statement  of  that  kind  in  my  inquiry. 
"Assuming  that  is  not,  this  office  has  held,  in  an  opinion  dated  September 
6,  1919,  that  although  land  grant  institutions  must  include  military  tactics 
among  the  branches  of  learning  taught,  there  is  no  requirement  that  all 
students  should  take  such  course.  If  there  has  been  established  at  the 
institution  in  question  a  R.  0.  T.  C,  then  the  information  referred  to  is 
also  applicable  thereto."  It  seems  to  me  that  somebody  is  not  in  agree- 
ment over  there. 

President  Birge — I  think  as  far  as  your  Quaker  was  concerned,  you 
had  a  right  to  excuse  him,  because  there  is  a  rule  here  that  they  should  be 
excused. 
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I  call  attention  next  to  Regulation  57b,  Basic  Course,  in  which  at- 
tendance at  the  training  camp  between  freshman  and  sophomore  years  is 
required  as  part  of  the  Basic  Course  and  is  also  required  for  graduation. 

There  is  an  order  from  the  War  Department  which  I  have  seen,  pub- 
lished in  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  stating  that  attendance  on  tfhis 
camp  was  not  included  in  the  agreement  of  the  colleges,  and  that  while  the 
camp  represents  the  ultimate  aims  of  the  War  Department,  attendance  upon 
it  will  not  be  enforced  at  present.  Now  the  thing  to  which  I  object  is  this: 
We  are  obliged  to  agree  to  this  Regulation  57b,  and  therefore  the  next 
adjutant  general  has  a  right  to  reverse  this  order  and  to  call  upon  us  to 
carry  out  the  agreement.  We  are  compelled  to  tie  our  hands  in  this  matter 
and  to  place  ourselves  under  the  control  of  the  War  Department,  and  the 
War  Department  may  decide  either  to  enforce  this  part  of  the  Regulations 
or  to  postpone  its  enforcement. 

Col.  Morrow — ^May  I  interrupt  you?  That  has  been  misunderstood. 
It  has  been  so  interpreted  today  and  sent  out,  that  that  is  not  compulsory 
in  the  basic  course.  It  is  misleading  in  the  way  that  it  is  presented,  and 
therefore  that  is  poor  technique  in  the  presentation  of  that  schedule,  but 
it  has  been  interpreted  and  announced  that  it  is  not  a  requirement  of  the 
basic  course. 

President  Birge — ^But  that  ruling  can  be  changed,  can  it  not?  This 
regulation  is  still  retained  in  the  legal  documents  to  which  we  have  agreed. 
Now,  if  you  say  that  is  not  a  part  of  the  course,  why  don't  you  change  it 
in  the  legal  document  wdth  which  we  have  to  agree? 

Col.  Morrow — I  don't  quite  see,  Doctor,  the  point  that  you  make. 

Now,  in  the  preparation  of  the  document,  to  go  back,  every  effort  was 
made  by  the  general  staff  to  get  into  consultation  with  the  representatives 
of  all  the  educational  associations.  We  debated  on  it  months  and  months 
last  year,  and  had,  in  the  preparation  of  this,  .officers  who  were  professional 
educators,  officers  in  the  army.  There  were  three  officers  that  primarily  did 
this  work.  Now,  then,  the  feature  that  you  could  consent  to  that,  I  did 
not  just  catch  it. 

President  Birge — Now,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  read  Article  6  on  page 
1,  "An  R.  O.  T.  C.  shall  constitute  all  imits  established,"  and  so  on,  "in 
such  educational  institutions  as  have  applied  for  the  establishment  of  such 
unit,  and  have  agreed  to  comply  with  these  regulations  and  whose  applica- 
tion has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War."  That  is  to  say,  before 
the  R.  O.  T.  C.  is  established  here  we  will  agree  to  comply  with  this  docu- 
ment.    That  is  the  rule  which  vou  laid  out  in  the  beginning. 

Col.  Morrow — And  therefore  you  argue,  back  in  the  first  point,  that 
that  would  force  you  to  require  all  students  in  your  institution  to  take 
the  R.  0.  T.  C. 

President  Birge — It  would  require  us  to  force  all  students  to  take  the 
R.  O.  T.  C,  unless  the  War  Department  excuses  them. 

Col.  Morrow — That  viewpoint  has  never  been  entertained  by  the  War 
Department,  and,  going  back  to  that  first  point,  I  personally  feel  that  the 
point  you  take  i^  absolutely  sound.  I  had  never  heard  this  point  brought 
out  as  it  is  this  morning  except  right  in  the  Committee  itself  in  going  over 
G.  0.  49,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  as  it  existed  in  the  former  one.    I 
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do  not  know  whether  it  was  exactly  the  same  wording,  but  it  was  the  saino 
thought.  It  was  simply  repeated,  simply  continued  on,  and  I  would  say 
that  a  draft  by  this  Association  of  a  resolution  covering  that  ix>int — or, 
if  you  wisih,  I  will  take  it  personally— would  receive  the  most  complete  con- 
sideration by  the  War  Department. 

But  don't  misunderstand  what  I  said  about  the  institutions  accepting 
this.  We  want  to  have  that  in  shape  so  that  every  group  of  institutions  will 
accept  it  whether  or  not  there  is  anything  of  a  compulsory  nature  in  the 
consent  of  the  institutions.  We  want  it  to  be  of  such  a  nature  that  all  will 
accept  it  and  embrace  it,  and  if  it  is  not  agreeable  to  you  we  know  that 
the  R.  0.  T.  C.  is  going  to  suffer. 

President  Birge — You  see  what  I  want.  I  have  agreed  to  comply  with 
these  regulations;  that  is,  I  have  agreed  in  general  that  I  will  send  my 
freshmen  and  sophomores  to  a  basic  camp.  Now,  then,  the  War  Depart- 
ment has  said,  "We  are  not  going  to  require  you  to  do  that."  That  is  all 
right  so  far,  but  two  years  hence  the  War  Department  may  say,  "That  basic 
camp  is  necessary  and  we  call  on  you  to  carry  out  your  agreement." 

Col.  MorroiD — We  would  like  to  have  a  recommendation  from  this  As- 
sociation on  every  single  feature  of  that  special  regulation.  Tliere 
isn't  a  single  feature  in  that  that  we  would  not  welcome  the  fullest  ex- 
pression of  opinion  from  you  on,  and  I  would  earnestly  request  it. 

President  Birge — Well,  I  won't  go  on  with  my  speech,  because  these 
are  the  main  points.  The  other  point  I  had  was  a  very  small  matter  and 
hardly  worth  taking  time. 

I  want  to  say  also,  Col.  Morrow,  that  our  representative  at  Washing- 
ton expressed  his  very  great  pleasure  in  the  cordial  way  in  which  all  of  the 
suggestions — I  think  he  had  a  lot  to  make,  at  least  I  loaded  him  up  before 
he  went  and  he  had  many  of  his  own — the  very  cordial  way  in  which  all  of 
his  suggestions  were  received,  and  in  this  copy  he  has  noted  down  again  and 
again  the  suggestions  made  and  incorporated,  so  that  I  am  sure  that  the 
Committee  was  attempting    to  deal  cordially  and  heartily  with  them. 

Col.  Morrow — I  realize  that  has  to  be  approximately  as  all  the  various 
groups  want  it  or  it  is  going  to  die.  It  is  not  a  question  of  our  forcing  any 
institution  to  do  what  we  want.  We  know  that  if  it  is  not  made  agreeable 
to  them  it  cannot  succeed.  I  am  filled  with  tha-t  understanding  and  belief 
and  therefore  I  am  willing  to  go  more  than  half  way. 

The  President — Pardon  me  for  one  moment.  It  was  generally  requested 
in  the  city  that  we  have  a  moment  of  silence  at  11  o'clock,  this  being 
Armistice  Day,  and  I  suppose  this  is  the  minute. 

( Here  all  delegates  rose  and  faced  the  east  and  stood  in  silence  for  one 
minute. ) 

President  Thompson — There  is  just  one  word  I  would  like  to  say.  I 
do  not  care  to  go  into  this  discussion  at  all  today,  for  I  have  been  in  it  .a 
good  many  times,  but  I  want  to  make  one  or  two  statements:  I  am  pro- 
foundly convinced  of  the  sincerity  and  honesty  of  the  institutions  in  their 
effort  to  do  what  wisdom  suggests  ought  to  be  done  in  this  matter.  I  could 
wish  now  that  the  government  would  do  its  own  part  according  to  its  own 
agreement  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  to  assure  us  that  it  is  worth  while 
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to  keep  faith  with  the  government.  In  other  words,  without  criticising 
any  official,  and  I  certainly  should  not  do  that,  the  truth  is  that  the  govern- 
jient  has  not  been  able  to  keep  its  own  agreement.  You  may  lay  this  upon 
Ck)ngress  or  upon  anybody,  if  you  wish,  but  the  fact  remains. 

Now,  the  point  I  am  making  is  only,  that  I  wish  the  government  would 
oe  able  to  keep  its  contract  and  until  the  government  does  keep  its  con- 
tract for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  the  institutions  would  have  very  small 
encouragement  for  an  enthusiastic  cooperation  with  the  government,  l 
think  the  point  that  President  Birge  made  should  have  re-emphasis,  name- 
ly, that  the  interpretations  and  orders  that  come  out  through  the  changing 
officials  of  the  War  Department  are  confusing,  to  say  the  least,  and  discon- 
certing. 

President  Burton — Mr.  President,  I  think  we  are  all  convinced  of  the 
desire  of  the  War  Department  to  cooperate  with  us  at  every  point,  and  I 
dm  sure  all  of  us  who  followed  the  conference  last  winter  are  conscious  that 
m  Special  Regulations  44,  a  very  genuine  effort  has  been  made  to  embody 
che  suggestions  of  the  institutions  brought  forward  at  that  time. 

Now,  the  representative  from  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Dean  John- 
ijon,  who  was  there,  has  made  for  us  a  very  careful  study  of  these  Special 
Regulations  44.  I  would  not  for  a  moment  infer  that  Col.  Morrow  or  any 
of  his  associates  have  deliberately  failed  to  put  into  that  document  the 
things  that  were  agreed  upon  there,  and  I  can  see  how,  too,  that  there 
might  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  was  agreed  upon  at  that  con- 
ference. But  the  point  I  alluded  to  yesterday  in  my  paper,  and  the  point 
that  Dean  Birge  has  brought  out  this  morning,  seem  to  me  are  absolutely 
vital  from  the  standpoint  of  our  sense  of  confidence  in  the  arrangement 
which  we  are  developing.  Therefore,  I  believe,  that  it  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance that  that  situation  actually  be  changed  and  changed  by  a  positive 
statement  of  what  the  actual  legal  situation  is  rather  than  by  one  which, 
of  course,  is  obviously  absurd. 

Now,  there  is  just  one  other  phase  that  I  want  to  speak  of:  At  that 
conference  it  was  agreed  upon,  just  as  Col.  Morrow  has  so  wisely  said,  that 
the  military  department  should  be  placed  upon  the  same  basis  as  any  other 
department  of  the  university.  That  principle  seems  to  me  sound,  and,  more 
than  that,  in  these  Special  Regulations  44,  there  is  a  statement  specifically 
to  that  effect  which  shows  good  faith  of  the  War  Department  in  dealing 
with  that. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  you  go  down  a  little  further  you  will  see  that 
what  is  given  in  one  hand  is  taken  away  with  the  other.  That  is  to  say, 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  first  proposal  the  commanding  officer  or  the  man 
who  is  assigned  by  the  War  Department  is  actually  appointed,  we  will  say, 
by  the  board  of  regents  as  professor  of  military  tactics.  He  assumes  the 
relationship,  the  same  as  any  other  professor  in  any  other  department. 
But,  a  little  further  down,  it  specifically  stipulates  that  instead  of  holding 
the  same  relationship  to  the  chief  administrative  officer  or  officers  of  the 
University  as  any  other  member  of  the  department  holds,  he  makes  all  of 
his  reports  directly  to  the  War  Department.  Now,  I  am  perfectly  con- 
scious that  he  should  make  reports  to  the  War  Department,  and  that  he 
is  first  and  foremost  a  member  of  the  United  States  Army.  I  think  it 
would  make  for  good  will  and  understanding  and  for  the  elimination  of 
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suspicion  and  confusion  all  around,  Col.  Morrow,  if  copies  of  those  reports, 
at  least,  could  go  directly  to  the  university  and,  in  thne,  what  tlie  uni- 
versity has  to  say  might  also  be  very  frankly  placed  on  the  table  for  the 
commanding  officer.     Do  I  make  myself  clear? 

Col.  Morrow — Perfectly,  indeed.  I  am  in  full  accord  with  that  senti- 
ment and  we  compel  cooperation  between  the  professors  of  military  science 
and  tactics  and  the  head  of  the  institution  and  I  was  not  conscious  that 
there  was  that  break  in  it.  I  will  see  if  we  cannot  correct  it.  And  I  might 
say  individually,  if  the  personality  of  the  professor  of  military  science  and 
tactics  is  such  that  he  is  disposed  to  do  that  sort  of  thing  to  a  large  de- 
gree, I  wish  the  heads  of  the  various  institutions  would  drop  me  a  per- 
sonal line.  You  cannot  always  make  every  man,  do  everything  he  should 
do  by  regulations;  the  personal  equation  comes  in,  and  once  in  a  while  you 
have  got  to  give  that  man  a  hit  on  the  head  and  say,  "Now,  you  are  not 
doing  what  the  regulations  say;  you  are  not  doing  the  right  thing." 

President  Burton — .We  have  not  had  the  slightest  trouble  with  the 
military;  everything  goes  along  beautifully,  but  now  and  then  confusion 
arises  because  certain  regulations  have  been  issued  that  we  do  not  know 
anything  about  and  it  puts  it  in  a  rather  embarrassing  position  as  far 
as  our  connection  with  our  own   student  body  is  concerned. 

And  may  I  say  further  that  I  wish  that  the  district  military  authori- 
ties who  seem  to  have  remarkable  skill  in  recording  and  issuing  regula- 
tions might  also  send  copies  of  their  multifarious  edicts  to  the  adminis- 
trative officers  in  order  that  we  may  be  actually  informed  of  what  is 
going  on. 

President  Aley — Mr.  Chairman,  that  last  remark  of  President  Burton 
is  just  in  line  with  the  question  I  wanted  to  ask  Col.  Morrow.  The  dis- 
trict military  inspector  of  the  Northeast  Division,  or  New  England  Dis- 
trict, was  at  the  University  of  Maine  recently  and  he  stated,  gave  us  to 
understand  that  the  inspectors  of  the  various  districts  were  it,  and  pro- 
tested against  sending  any  inquiries  to  Washington;  that  they  were  to 
come  to  the  district  officials.  Now,  if  these  district  officials  co-operate 
with  the  government  in  the  same  way  that  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  district  of- 
ficials did  I  think  he  will  have  as  many  different  schemes  going  on  in  the 
United  States  as  there  are  districts.  I  want  to  know  if  that  is  the  plan, 
Col.  Morrow. 

Col.  Morrow — I  think  if  he  had  put  it  in  the  nature  of  a  request 
with  the  thought  that  there  are  many  questions  that  they  could  per- 
haps be  answered  at  district  headquarters  without  sending  to  Wash- 
ington he  would  have  had  it  more  correctly. 

There  is  too  much  centered  in  Washington.  We  make  repeated  in- 
terpretations of  Special  Regulation  44,  and  the  laws,  and  give  them  to 
district  inspectors.  Now,  were  some  communications  or  questions  asked 
through  district  headquarters  they  would  be  able  to  answer  in  the  same 
way  that  the  War  Department  would  answer  them.  Now,  if  he  stated  that 
to  you  and  said  that  if  you  saw  fit  first  to  send  your  letters  to  him  that 
he  would  give  you  all  the  information  he  could,  and  if  he  could  not  settle 
the  matter,  that  he  would  either  send  it  to  Washington,  or  you  could  do  so, 
that  would  have  been  all  right,  it  seems  to  me. 
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President  Aley — I  assumed,  of  course,  that  that  was  what  he  was 
supposed  to  say,  but  it  is  not  what  he  said. 

Col.  Morrow — That  was  very  tactless. 

President  Aley — It  is  the  case  again,  perhaps,  of  the  question  you 
referred  to  a  while  ago. 

Now,  this  same  district  officer  took  up  the  matter  of  the  advance 
courses,  juniors  and  seniors.  I  think  you  will  recall,  Col.  Morrow,  that 
at  the  meeting  at  Baltimore  a  year  ago  a  great  many  of  us  suggested 
that  there  would  probably  be  difficulty  in  getting  men  to  sign  up  for  the 
advanced  courses  because  of  the  summer  training  camp  requirements.  We 
found  that  difficulty.  We  assumed  that  men  who  desired  the  training 
and  who  were  willing  to  take  it  without  commutation,  without  any  re- 
ward whatever  from  the  government,  would  be  allowed  to  do  so,  men  who 
did  not  align  the  contract,  and  therefore  received  no  commutations,  but  who 
desired,  or  were  patriotic  enough,  who  wanted  to  go  on  and  take  the  de- 
fense courses;  we  assumed  that  these  men  would  have  the  privilege,  in 
fact,  we  assumed  that  the  university  was  in  a  position  to  grant  that 
privilege  to  these  men.  The  inspector  informed  us  that  such  was  not  the 
case,  that  these  men  oould  not  go,  or  that  they  can  not  receive  credit  on 
the  university  books,  which  I  do  not  admit,  of  course,  for  a  moment,  be- 
cause I  still  believe  that  the  universities  have  the  right  to  credit  what- 
ever they  please;  that  these  men  if  they  go  on — well,  in  fact,  he  went  so 
far  as  to  indicate  that  the  military  officer  detailed  would  not  be  allowed 
to  give  instruction  to  the  men  who  did  not  sign  up  to  go  the  whole  dis- 
tance and  receive  the  commutations  and  the  money. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  present  situation  with  great  shortage 
of  officers,  with  the  number  of  men  now  who  ihave  had  active  experience, 
many  of  them  abroad,  who  are  willing  to  go  on  in  this  advanced  work, 
and  who  would  be  of  the  utmost  assistance  to  the  commanding  officer — 
some  twenty-five  of  the  cadet  officers  that  are  assisting  the  military  in- 
spector very  greatly  in  handling  the  battalions  and  in  carrying  on  the  basic 
courses,  desire  in  our  institution  to  go  on  with  this  advanced  work,  taking 
these  advanced  courses  as  juniors  and  seniors,  and  we  assumed,  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  that  we  could  give  them  credit  for  that  on  our  books  even. 
though  they  did  not  sign  up  to  go  to  a  summer  camp.  They  do  not  want 
to  do  that  and  they  will  not  do  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Now,  what  I  ^vlant 
to  know  is,  must  we  pull  all  these  men  out  and  let  the  military  officer 
there  manage  nearly  600  men  without  the  assistance  of  any  upper  class- 
men ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  matter  would  become  a  farce  if  we 
were  compelled  to  do  that,  and  yet  that  is  what  the  district  inspector 
tells  us  must  be  done. 

Col.  Morrow — If  I  understand,  the  very  first  condition  that  you 
stipulated  was  that  these  were  men  who  had  been  in  the  service. 

President  Aley — Oh,  some  of  them  are  and  some  are  not,  and  some 
are  men  who  have  taken  the  basic  course  but  do  not  want  to  sign  up  the 
agreement  to  go  to  the  summer  camp. 
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Col.  Morrow— I  can't  see  why  there  would  be  any  doubt  on  that  point. 
The  students  who  do  not  offiicially  enroll  in  the  R.  0.  T.  €.  sliould  not 
receive  all  its  privileges.  If  a  student  says,  "I  am  now  becoming  a  junior; 
I  don't  wish  to  enroll  in  the  R.  0.  T.  C,  but  I  wish  a  uniform  and  I  wish 
the  drill  and  I  wish  the  commutation."    That  would  be  unreasonable. 

President  Aley—No,  they  don't  want  the  commutation. 

Col.  Morrows— Now,  then,  the  matter  of  giving  the  uniform,  they 
should  either  be,  as  I  see  it,  wholly  in  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  or  out  of  it;  but 
if  out  of  it,  participating  in  a  voluntiiry  way  in  the  instruction  but  not 
receiving  a  uniform  or  any  govermuent  allowance.  The  government 
can  not  give  an  allowance  to  any  person  wlio  does  not  ollicially  adiliate 
with  it.  That  would  be  just  like  going  out  and  giving  it  to  any  person 
passing  along  the  street. 

President  Aley — You  do  not  get  my  point. 

Col.  Morrow — Maybe  I  don't. 

President  Aley — The  allowance  is  not  in  question  for  a  moment. 

Col.  Morrow — Well,  take  thej  uniform,  without  reference  to  the  com- 
mutation; do  you  feel  that  they  should  be' given  a  uniform?  That  is 
giving  them  an  allowance,  that  is  putting  them  on  the  expense  of  the 
govermuent. 

President  Aley — The  point  I  was  mentioning  was  this:  Suppose  we 
have  a  number  of  men  who  want  to  go  on,  who  want  to  take  this  advance 
work  that  has  been  agreed  to  by  tfie  government,  and  they  are  perfectly 
willing  to  do  all  of  that;  they  are  anxious  to  do  it,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception that  their  circumstances  will  not  allow  them  to  go  to  the  summer 
camp.  Now,  the  point  I  am  making  is,  is  it  the  policy  of  the  government 
to  deny  those  men  the  privilege  of  that  advance  instruction  as  juniors 
and  seniors?  You  say  you  want  officers.  Now,  they  have  got  absolutely 
everything  except  the  summer  camp.  That  certainly  ought  to  be  worth 
something.  They  will  have  the  topography  work,  the  map  making,  and 
all  the  various  things  that  go  into  the  junior  and  senior  year  advanced 
work,  the  R.  O.  T.  C. ;  they  are  men  who  could  be  inestimable  service 
to  the  commanding  officer  at  the  present  time  in  the  shortage  of  help. 
Now,  are  those  men,  simply  because  their  circumstances  are  such  that 
they  will  not  agree  to  go  to  a  summer  camp,  are  they  to  be  denied  all  this 
work,  or  can  we,  under  the  Morrell  Act  of  1862,  can  we  as  an  institution 
say  that  these  men  can  go  on  and  take  that?  The  inspector  says  you 
can  not.     That  is  the  question  I  am  asking. 

Col.  Morroic — I  think  I  understand  the  conditions  and  I  will  make 
a  direct  answer.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  local  professor  of  military 
science  and  tactics,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  say  that  any  student 
can  receive  any  pecuniary  benefit  from  the  government  who  does  not  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  law  puts  in  the  summer  camp  as  one 
of  the  features  of  the  instruction.  They  say  that  the  standard  is  not  com- 
plete without  attendance  at  the  summer  camp.  Now,  I  can  not  say  that 
we  will  waive  that  summer  camp  and  let  him  do  everything  else  but  the 
summer  camp;  that  I  can  give  the  benefits  of  the  law  for  failure  fully  to 
comply  with  the  law,  and  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  reasonable.    Now,  I  do  see 
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that  this  is  reasonable,  and  it  is  possible.  If  a  student  says,  "In  coming 
to  my  junior  year,  I  will  ask  nothing  from  the  government,  and  I  will  not 
expect  anything  from  the  government,  but  I  would  like  to  participate  in  the 
instruction  and  will  come  in  as  a  volunteer  into  the  classes.  I  will  provide 
my  own  uniform  and  attend  the  drill.  I  want  to  get  the  benefits  of  it  and  I 
am  perfectly  at  liberty  to  quit  whenever  I  like,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  at- 
tend the  summer  camp."  Now,  then,  that  is  entirely  possible.  We  will 
say  to  the  professor  of  military  science  and  tactics,  "You  take  every 
student  of  that  institution  who  wishes  to  come  in  voluntarily  and  pro- 
vide himself  with  uniforms,  and  so  forth.  Of  course,  you  let  him  have 
the  arms  and  equipment.  Give  him  the  belt  and  the  gun,  but  you  cannot  give 
him  a  tmiforra  because  he  is  not  officially  affiliated;  but  give  him  every 
other"— 

The  President — ^And  furnish  the  instruction. 

Col.  Morrow — ^And  furnish  the  instruction. 

President  Aley — That  is  just  the  case;  you  have  gotten  the  point 
exactly  except  that  you  have  not  answered  the  question  that  the  district 
inspector  put  up.  He  said  that  those  men  can  not  receive  credit  for  that 
•work. 

Col.  Morrow — Well,  they  can  not  receive  War  Department  credit, 
doctor. 

President  Aley — I  understand  that.  That  is  not  the  issue  at  all.  That 
is  not  the  issue  at  all,  I  have  tried  to  make  myself  clear  on  that. 

The  President — I  think  we  all  understand  that  we  control  the  credits 
given  for  our  degrees. 

President  Aley — ^That  is  what  I  thought  of,  but  this  gentleman  tells 
us  that  the  military  instructor  is  not  allowed  to  give  those  men  instruc- 
tion, and  therefore  there  is  no  way  for  that  credit  to  ever  get  on  our  books. 

Col.  Morrow — I  will  write  to  the  Boston  office  and  see  that  it  is 
remedied. 

President  Burton — I  would  like  to  say  one  thing  more.  It  is  a  bit 
of  my  own  thinking  on  this  probably,  but  I  think  the  confusion  at  this 
point  arises  from  our  not  recognizing  with  perfect  clearness  that  there 
are  two  possible  types  of  military  training,  first,  under  the  Morrill  Act 
of  1862,  as  amended  in  '83  it  says:  "Including  military  tactics."  Xow, 
suppose  the  War  Department  came  forward  with  no  plan  at  all,  but  sup- 
pose we  must  maintain  our  obligations  under  that  act;  therefore  we  could 
organize  our  military  training  precisely  as  we  saw  fit.  Now,  that  is  one 
type  of  military  training.  The  second  type  is,  the  War  Department  does 
come  along  and  say,  "We  would  like  to  organize  an  R.  0.  T.  C.  under  these 
conditions."  Now,  that,  of  course,  in  turn  satisfies  the  first  requirement, 
but  it  is  perfectly  obvious  to  see  how  an  institution  may  maintain  both 
types  of  instruction  under  the  regular  stipulated  requirements  of  the  R. 
O.  T.  C.  and  carrying  on  its  own  show  in  the  military  region  if  it  wants  to. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  point  that  has  been  raised  here  gets 
back  to  that  fundamental  distinction,  as  far  as  the  R.  0.  T.  C.  is  con- 
cerned; we  could  meet  all  of  our  obligations  A^dthout  it  at  all  other  than 
it  is  a  cooperative,  practical  scheme  between  the  universities  and  the 
War  Department. 
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President  Thompson— I  would  like  to  inquire  if  there  is  any  way  by 
which  these  colleges  could  have  at  their  command  any  definition  or  de- 
scription of  what  the  functions  of  a  district  inspector  are.  In  other  words, 
we  know  what  the  functions  of  a  professor  and  a  commandant  of  cadets 
are,  but  what  are  the  functions  of  the  district  inspector,  so  we  would 
know  Avhen  he  was  doing  the  right  thing  and  when  we  were  doing  the  right 
thing  as  related  to  him. 

Col.  Morrow — I  would  like  to  answer  that  by  saying  that  the  very 
first  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  district  inspector  is  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  the  head  of  the  institution.      (Laughter  and  applause). 

We  have  a  district  inspector  right  here  and,  in  talking  to  him  yi-,ster- 
day  and  going  over  what  they  had  done,  I  said,  "I  wish  again  to  impress 
upon  you  that  when  you  go  out,  tlie  first  thing  that  the  district  inspector 
has  got  to  do  is  to  be  on  cordial  relations  with  the  heads  of  institutions 
and  to  see  that  the  institutions  are  properly  served  from  a  War  Depart- 
ment point  of  view.  You  are  to  learn  everything  from  the  head  of  the  in- 
stitution that  you  possibly  can.  Now,  the  next  thing  is  to  supervise  the 
work  of  the  professor  of  military  science  and  tactics  and  to  stimulate 
him  and  give  him  suggestions  of  instruction  and  schemes  and  methods  of 
training.  See  that  there  is  the  proper  relationship  between  the  professor 
of  military  science  and  tactics  and  the  head  of  the  institution." 

The  next  point,  the  very  first  thing  that  he  does  when  going  to  the 
institution,  is  to  call  on  the  head  of  the  institution.  He  should,  as  a  rule,  go 
alone,  and  endeavor  to  get  an  opinion  of  the  head  of  the  institution  as  to 
the  work  of  the  R.  0.  T.  C.  in  that  institution  and  to  get  him  to  expressi 
himself  freely.  There  should  be  no  hesitation  whatever  in  the  head  of  the 
institution  mentioning  features  that  are  not  satisfactory.  Now,  there  are 
very  many  other  details  that  will  require  his  attention. 

The  President — I  would  like  to  call  upon  the  secretary  to  read  a 
statement  here  regarding  the  district  inspector  in  the  regulations  them- 
selves.   That  may  help. 

The  Secretary — Under  General  Division  3,  Item  21 : 

"The  district  inspector  is  the  representative  within  his  district  of 
the  director.  War  Plans  Division,  General  Staff.  He  should  be  tlioroughly 
conversant  with  the  history  of  military  training  in  civil  educational  in- 
stitutions and  the  past  and  present  policy  of  the  War  Department  with 
reference  to  said  training.  It  will  be  his  duty  to  co-ordinate  the  military 
instruction  and  training  at  all  civil  educational  institutions  within  his 
district  and  to  see  that  the  policy  with  reference  to  same  is  carried  into 
efiect.  He  will  have  supervision  over  all  army  personnel  on  duty  at  all 
civil  educational  institutions  within  his  district.  He  Avill  determine  the 
number  of  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  to  the  War  Department. 
He  will  see  that  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  on  sueli  duty 
properly  perform  their  duties.  He  will  see  that  all  institutions  within 
his  district  are  equipped  properly  to  carry  on  the  instruction  and  training 
prescribed  by  the  W^ar  Department.  He  will  not  be  responsible,  however,  for 
the  supply  of  such  equipment.  He  should  spend  a  large  part  of  his  time 
visiting  the  units  within  his  district,  becoming  personally  acquainted  with 
the  officials  of  the  institution  and  the  army  officers  on  duty  and  giving 
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his  advice  and  cooperation  when  needed.  He  should  refrain  from  inter- 
ference with  schedules  in  operation  or  with  local  affairs  except  where 
there  is  a  failure  to  carry  out  a  policy  or  where  wrong  methods  are  in 
operation.  He  should  permit  and  encourage  great  latitude  and  freedom 
as  to  methods  on  the  part  of  the  professors  of  military  science  and  tactics 
and  hold  them  responsible  for  results.  Copies  of  instructions  from  the 
War  Department  will  be  furnished  him  and  all  routine  matters  pertain- 
ing to  units  should  be  handled  by  them  unless  action  of  War  Department 
is  necessary.  His  office  should  not  become  burdened  with  administrative 
functions  nor  should  he  demand  unnecessary  and  burdensome  reports  and 
data  from  tlie  institution.  He  should  accompany  the  War  Department  in- 
spector during  the  annual  inspection  of  institutions  within  his  district." 

President  Birge — ^May  I  ask  one  question  again?  I  believe  the  officer 
detailed  is  required  to  report  on  Form  712  A.  G.  0.;  he  is  required  there  to 
report  the  number  of  men  enrolled  in  the  advance  courses,  and,  in  a  sep- 
arate part  of  that  report  he  is  required  to  report  the  number  of  men  re- 
ceiving commutation  or  subsistence.  Now,  I  understand,  Colonel,  from 
your  statement  a  moment  ago  that  the  men  just  enrolled  have  no  stand- 
ing whatever.    Why  should  they  be  reported? 

Col.  Morrow — The  men  jusit  enrolled? 

President  Aley — The  men  just  enrolled.  You  said  a  man,  if  be  fur- 
nished his  own  uniform  and  volunteered  for  this,  he  Avould  be  man  enrolled. 

Col.  Morrow — I  didn't  say  that  in  the  technical  sense. 
President  Aley — I  am  getting  at  it  in  the  actual  form  in  which  the 
report  is  made. 

Col.  Morrow — That  report  does  not  make  any  provision  for  that  class 
at  all. 

President  Aley — What  is  the  difference,  then,  between  an  enrolled  man 
and  a  man  who  received  commutation  or  subsistence? 

Col.  Morrow — They  are  all  enrolled,  but  they  are  in  two  different 
classes. 

President  Aley — This  is  in  the  advanced  course;  in  reporting  men  in 
the  advanced  courses,  if  there  are  not  two  classes  then  why  the  two  reports  ? 

Col.  Morrow — There  can  be  juniors  or  seniors  in  the  advanced  course. 

President  Aley — Yes,  but  these  are  the  men  in  the  advanced  course 
that  I  am  talking  about. 

Col.  Morroio — I  do  not  believe  that  I  can  answer  the  question  without 
the  report. 

Col.  Delke — No,  sir. 

The  President — Well,  since  the  government  is  furnishing  instruction 
in  the  advanced  course,  isn't  it  conceivable  that  they  ought  to  know  the 
number  of  men  enrolled;  the  man  that  takes  his  study  and  the  man  that 
goes  further  and  gets  his  commutation  and  the  uniform?  That  statement 
would  apparently  look  to  the  very  distinction  tliat  Col.  Morrow  says  he 
will  see  that  they  enforce  in  the  future. 

President  Aley — ^I  do  not  understand  why  the  man  who  has  no  stand- 
ing, should  be  reported. 

The  President — 'We  are  getting  back  over  this  same  ground  again. 
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President  Birge — T  suspect  that  somo  of  thoHe  insix'otors  have  been 
taking  seriously  one  of  the  other  orders  in  this  General  Order  22.  If  yon  will 
turn  to  19,  on  page  3,  just  before  the  one  that  was  read,  it  says:  "Hy  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  War  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  organization 
and  control  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  are  vested  in  the  director  and  he  is  spccifieally 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  all  matters  relating  to  instruction,  train- 
ing and  inspection  of  the  officers'  training  corps." 

Now,  the  district  inspector  is  tlie  representative  of  tliis  director.  lie 
says,  "these  men  are  in  the  R.  0.  T.  C,  and  I  am  specifically  cliarged  with 
all  matters  that  pertain  to  their  instruction,  and  if  I  say  that  they  can- 
not have  credit  on  the  university  books,  why,  (that  is  the  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War." 

Now  you  nrust  expect  some  of  these  inspectors  to  take  the  regulations 
seriously.  Some  of  them  will  let  matters  go.  But  when  the  regulations  tell 
the  inspector  that  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  instruction  of  the  Corps 
are  subject  to  the  director  and  to  him  as  the  represent;itive  of  tlie  director, 
he  is  not  unlikely  to  take  the  matter  seriously  and  to  try  to  enforce  the 
regulation  in  a  way  to  which  many  of  us  might  object. 

President  Thomas  F.  Kane — ^I  wonder  if  in  speaking  of  the  machinery 
we  are  not  forgetting  the  simple  fundamentals  back  of  it?  That  is,  I  think 
any  visitor  listening  to  this  discussion  here  would  think  that  there  were  two 
parties  at  interest  and  our  interests  were  difl'erent.  I  believe  the  considera- 
tion of  the  question  will  show  that  the  interests  are  practically  identical; 
that  is,  the  state  institutions,  particularly,  the  object  of  our  work  is  citizen- 
ship and  everything  that  pertains  to  it,  and  I  believe  tliat  if  we  will  thinK 
the  matter  over  we  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  isn't  anything 
that  we  do  for  the  freshmen  from  the  educational  standpoint  that  is  better 
for  him  or  is  more  telling  in  his  freshman  year  than  his  military  training. 

That  is  to  say,  we  are  universities,  we  call  ourselves  that  and  we  think 
of  ourselves  as  universities,  but  as  recognized  in  those  discussions  yester- 
day, in  the  first  years  we  are  colleges  and  hardly  colleges;  that  is,  we  have 
thirty  immature  students  and  we  start  out  with  university  methods  and 
are  trying  to  make  the  students  independent  in  their  methods  of  procedure 
and  in  their  judgment  and  in  their  processes,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
are  hardly  mature  enough  to  take  on  the  university  spirit,  and  it  needs 
something  to  counteract  that,  and  I  believe  the  discipline  we  get  in  mili- 
tary training  is  the  best  thing  to  counteract  what  we  have  in  our  university. 

And,  another  tiling,  I  believe  the  war  has  brought  out  that  one  of.  the 
things  that  we  are  failing  in,  in  our  educational  system,  or  coming  as  near 
failing  in  as  anything  else,  is  the  matter  of  discipline.  Now,  I  happen 
to  know,  for  instance,  in  regard  to  the  recent  riots  in  Omaha,  from  a  friend 
who  was  on  the  ground  and  interested  himself,  and  looked  into  the  matter, 
that  the  mob  was  largely  made  up  of  high  school  boys  and  girls.  That  is 
almost  unbelievable,  but  that  is  the  fact,  according  to  his  observation,  and 
I  may  say  also  that  in  the  mob,  that  did  not  attract  very  much  attention, 
made  up  in  Grand  Forks  within  the  month,  so  far  as  I  know  the  make-up 
of  the  mob,  it  was  largely  of  high  school  age.  Now,  the  question  of  dis- 
cipline is  one  of  the  things  that  we  are  pulling  on,  and  I  believe  the  mili- 
tary observers  in  the  war  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  large  number  of  lives 
of  American  soldiers  were  lost  needlessly  from  our  failure  to  observe  orders 
strictly  and  clearly  and  exactly. 
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These  things  all  point  in  the  same  direction,  that  we  need  discipline, 
and  I  believe  that  we  haven't  any  better  training  in  the  freshmen  and 
sophomore  years  than  the  military  training,  the  military  discipline,  tne 
things  that  our  boys  and  girls  need,  because  they  are  little  more  than  boys 
when  they  come  to  us,  in  our  universities,  directly  out  of  our  high  schools. 
Well,  now,  if  we  need  that,  the  War  Department,  of  course,  is  interested 
from  a  little  different  angle,  and  yet  it  seems  to  me  our  interests  there 
serve  each  other  perfectly.  W  could  not  have  military  training  in  any 
other  way  that  would  be  so  nearly  the  real  thing  as  for  its  being  under  the 
direction  of  the  War  Department,  as  it  is  under  the  direction  of  the  War 
Department. 

Now,  when  it  comes  up  to  the  junior  and  senior  years,  President  Birge 
has  pointed  out  his  feeling  that  the  War  Department  is  getting  too  much 
time,  and  they  are  getting  too  much  attention  for  the  fact  that  they  hold 
out  inducements  that  the  other  department  cannot  hold  out. 

Now,  I  wonder  if  we  are  at  any  disadvantage  there?  I  am  inclined  to 
think  we  are  not.  1  cannot  say  that  we  are  not,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  we  are  not,  knowing  simply  this  one  fact,  that  in  our  university,  and 
that  is  probably  typical,  our  statistics  show  this  fall  that  there  are  twenty- 
six  per  cent  of  the  young  men  that  are  making  all  of  their  expenses  in 
college  and  there  are  forty-one  or  forty-two  per  cent  in  addition  that  are 
doing  something  toward  their  own  expenses.  Now,  I  wonder  if  there  is 
any  way  in  which  these  juniors  or  seniors  can  make  their  expenses,  draw- 
ing less  on  -their  time  for  study,  than  they  would  do  in  taking  the  time  for 
the  military  training  and  getting  their  uniforms  and  the  allowance  made 
by  the  War  Department?  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  are  at  an  ad- 
vantage all  the  way  along  the  line  from  the  freshman  through  the  senior 
year. 

In  regard  to  the  success  of  the  military  training  itself.  It  is  like  any 
other  department;  it  is  like  mathematics,  it  is  like  philosophy,  it  is  like 
any  other  department  that  we  can  name  in  the  university;  it  depends  on 
the  man  in  charge. 

Now,  we  have  a  rather  peculiar  situation  in  Xorth  Dakota,  as  some 
of  you  know — not  particularly  enthusiastic  about  military  training,  among 
other  things.  And  I  wrote  frankly  to  the  War  Department  when  the  ques- 
tion came  up  of  the  establishment  of  the  R.  0.  T.  C.  and  told  them  as 
plainly  as  I  dared  to  in  writing  that  the  success  of  our  work,  in  fact,  even 
the  maintaining  of  a  military  department,  would  depend  upon  the  officer 
assigned  to  us.  Whether  they  paid  any  attention  to  that  letter  or  not,  of 
course  I  do  not  know,  but  they  did  give  us  an  officer  who  is  the  real  thing. 
He  is  a  West  Pointer,  in  the  first  place.  He  had  experience  in  science,  in 
actual  battle,  in  the  next  place;  and  he  is  personally  also  the  real  thing. 
So  with  that  assignment  our  military  department  is  a  success  and  it  is 
bound  to  be  a  success,  regardless  of  little  flaws  or  faults  in  the  machinery 
that  we  have. 

And,  with  the  disposition  of  the  War  Department  to  meet  us  on  all  of 
these  points  that  are  reasonable  from  their  viewpoint  and  that  they  may 
be  allowed  to  meet  us  on  under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  understood,  amongst  other  things,  that  the  relation  is  satisfactory 
and  harmonious  and  it  is  clearly  to  the  advantage  of  the  university  if  we 
all  believed,  as  I  do,  in  the  value  of  military  training. 
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And  so  I  think  no  one  of  us  would  be  willing  to  have  Col.  Morrow 
or  any  other  representative  of  the  War  Department  go  away  from  here  with 
the  notion  that  there  was  any  antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  universities 
toward  the  plan,  but  it  is  all  in  the  earnest  desire  to  make  this  machinery' 
just  as  serviceable  as  it  can  be  to  provide  the  means  for  the  full  spirit  of 
cooperation. 

The  President — Col.  Morrow's  paper  has  certainly  stimulated  us  to  an 
interesting  discussion  this  morning,  and  I  dislike  very  much  to  interfere 
with  the  fullest  possible  discussion  on  that  particular  paper.  Neverthe- 
less, we  have  other  papers  for  the  forenoon,  and  I  think  we  should  now 
postpone  further  discussion  on  it  until  the  next  paper  is  pr&sented,  giving 
an  opportunity,  as  we  will  still  be  on  the  military  program,  for  that  further 
discussion  then.  In  the  meantime.  Col.  Morrow,  if  you  do  not  have  to  leave, 
we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  with  us  after  the  next  paper,  as  the  morning 
is  to  be  devoted  to  military  subjects.  As  the  morning  has  teen  rather 
strenuous,  I  would  like  to  call  upon  the  vice-president,  President  Hughes, 
to  preside. 

Vice  President  Hughes — ^The  next  paper,  the  effect  of  military  in- 
struction on  curricula,  by  President  J.  C.  Futrall,  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas. 
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President  Futrall — In  preparing  this  brief  paper  I  have  taken  the 
term  military  instruction  to  mean  the  War  Department's  plans  for  mili- 
tary instruction. 

In  a  discussion  of  this  subject  it  seemed  best  to  start  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  certain  facts.  Recourse  was  therefore  had  to  the  questionnaire,  and 
brief  letters  giving  the  subject  and  asking  for  a  general  statement,  were 
sent  to  thirty-five  institutions,  large  and  small,  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  letters  were  addressed  in  each  case  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  En- 
gineering. This  was  done  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  Dean  of  Engineering 
is  not  so  subject  to  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  questionnaire  fiend  as  are 
some  other  administrative  officers;  and,  second,  it  was  expected  that  the 
dean,  if  any  one  in  the  institution,  would  be  able  to  give  definite  answers. 

Seven  of  the  deans  addressed  very  properly  committed  the  question- 
naire to  the  waste  basket,  but  twenty-eight  replied,  the  answers  being  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 

Nine  from  separate  agricultural  colleges. 

Six  from  separate  state  universities. 

Eleven  from   combined   state  universities  and  agricultural  colleges. 

Two  from  institutions  on  private  foundations. 

The  outstanding  fact  is  that  not  one  of  the  institutions  replying  in- 
dicated any  radical  changes  in  curricula  as  the  result  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment's plans.  Nor  did  any  institution  express  the  belief  that  any  great 
changes  would  result  in  the  future. 
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In  a  few  cases  there  was  mention,  always  -imcomplimentary.  of  the 
late  lamented  S.  A.  T.  C.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vocational  work,  later 
known  as  Section  "B"  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C,  received  praise  from  all  who  spoke 
of  it.  It  is  the  expectation  of  a  number  of  institutions  to  continue  train- 
ing of  this  sort.  Some  expect  to  carry  it  only  so  long  as  there  may  be  a 
demand  for  it  on  the  part  of  disabled  soldiers. 

Of  the  twenty-eight  institutions  replying,  three,  the  University  of 
Colorado,  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  Tufts  College  are  not  at  the  pres- 
ent time  giving  military  training.  The  University  of  Colorado  will  prob- 
ably put  it  in  hereafter,  but  at  the  present  time  considers  that  the  War 
Department's  plans  are  somewhat  indefinite. 

The  University  of  Virginia  had  agreed  to  inaugurate  a  coast  artillery 
unit,  with  the  understanding  that  there  was  to  be  no  military  drill,  wear- 
ing of  uniforms,  or  military  discipline,  during  the  session.  Work  of  that 
sort  was  to  be  given  in  the  summer  vacation  camps.  Later  the  War  De- 
partment changed  its  plans  so  as  to  require  the  unit  to  be  under  military 
discipline  while  at  college.  This  resulted  in  only  a  small  number  of 
students  applying  for  the  work  and  the  unit  was  withdrawn. 

The  following  expression  from  Tufts  College  may  be  taken  as  indica- 
iive  of  the  sentiment  in  a  number  of  other  institutions: 

"As  yet  we  have  not  entered  into  any  of  the  schemes  of  the  War 
Department  and  I  am  not  in  favor  of  doing  so  until  such  time  as  the 
government  shall  have  formulated  more  definite  plans.  I  am  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  idea  of  cooperating  with  the  War  Department  in 
the  development  of  the  proposed  lines  of  education  but  I  doubt  if  we 
shall  permit  those  plans  to  influence  our  curriculum  to  any  great  de- 
gree. I  think  it  will  take  a  little  w'hile  for  the  Army  and  Navy  staff 
to  become  sufficiently  well  informed  on  college  education  to  appreciate 
the  wide  difference  that  exists  between  the  Army  and  Navy  methods 
of  instruction  and  that  of  the  general  plans  of  university  curricula." 

Of  the  twenty-five  institutions  replying  which  do  maintain  units  of 
the  R.  0.  T.  C,  twenty-two  stated  that  the  War  Department  plans  have 
had  no  important  effect  on  their  curricula.  In  some  cases  mention  was 
made  of  the  fact  that  for  certain  degrees  students  would  be  allowed  to 
offer  a  certain  amount  of  military  work  instead  of  shop  work,  or  other 
practical  work  wliich  had  previously  been  required  for  graduation. 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  has  put  some  of  its  engineering  work 
down  into  the  freshman  year  and  has  introduced  courses  in  economics  and 
business  administration,  cost  accounting,  business  law  and  engineering 
contracts. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  development  in  any  single  institution  has 
occurred  in  the  University  of  Missouri,  which  now  requires  of  all  fresh- 
men a  full  year  course  of  five  hours  a  week  in  "Problems  in  American  Citi- 
zenship." It  is  stated  that  this  action  was  taken  partly  as  the  result 
of  experience  with  the  War  Department  course  in  "War  Aims  and  Causes," 
although  President  Hill  had  previously  suggested  a  course  of  a  similar 
nature.  The  experiment  of  requiring  practically  one-fliird  of  the  time  of 
all  freshmen  for  a  course  of  this  nature  will  doubtless  be  watched  with 
interest. 
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The  University  of  Illinois  stated  that  it  would  not  favor  any  plan 
for  military  work  which  would  involve  serious  disarrangement  of  existing 
curricula. 

Ohio  State  University  has  been  considering  serious  changes  in  en- 
gineering courses  in  order  to  provide  for  tlie  course  in  field  artillery,  but 
has  postponed  the  matter  until  tlie  War  Department's  plans  are  more  fully 
known. 

The  experience  of  the  University  of  California  may  be  worth  record- 
ing. Committees  of  the  faculty  undertook  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
requirement  of  the  Field  Artillery,  Heavy  Artillery,  Signal  Corps,  Cavalry 
and  Engineering  Units  might  not  be  combined  with  tiie  collegiate  curricula. 
Many  difficulties  were  encountered,  particularly  with  respect  to  academic 
courses  of  a  professional  nature,  such  as  pre-medical,  engineering,  and 
agricultural,  which  consist  very  largely  of  required  subjects.  The  plan  to 
add  other  units  of  the  R.  0.  T.  C.  was,  therefore,  abandoned  for  the  pres- 
ent. This  decision  may  have  been  brought  about,  in  part,  at  least,  by  the 
apparent  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  students  in  the  military  work 
above  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  With  an  enrollment  of  more 
than  4,000  male  students  California  has  fewer  than  thirty  electing  the  ad- 
vanced military  work. 

The  military  work  as  laid  down  by  the  War  Department  consists  of 
one  hour  of  theoretical  and  two  hours  of  practical  work  per  week  through- 
out the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  It  may  be  assumed  that  this 
amount  of  military  work  can  be  incorporated  into  almost  any  curriculum 
without  great  difficulty. 

In  each  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  the  requirement  is  five  hours 
per  week.  There  is  an  advanced  course  for  all  arms  of  two  hours  per  week. 
Of  this  about  forty  per  cent  is  theoretical  and  sixty  per  cent  practical  work. 
The  character  of  the  work  assigned  to  the  remaining  three  hours  per  week 
varies  greatly  w^ith  the  different  branches  of  the  service.  There  is  also  a 
great  difference  in  the  number  of  credit  hours  which  the  institutions  would 
grant  for  the  various  courses  if  they  should  follow  their  usual  rules  of 
determining  such  credit. 

For  example,  in  the  junior  year  of  the  cavalry  special  course  there  are 
required  eight  hours  of  theoretical  and  one  hundred  hours  of  practical 
work  in  the  thirty-six  weeks  of  the  college  year.  In  the  signal  corps  spe- 
cial course,  however,  in  both  junior  and  senior  years,  the  requirement  is 
one  hundred  and  eight  hours  of  theoretical  with  no  practical  work.  The 
assumption  is  that  the  signal  corps  special  course  would  require  almost 
twice  as  much  of  the  student's  time  as  the  cavalry  special,  and  should 
therefore  receive  almost  twice  as  much  university  credit.  The  division 
between  theoretical  and  practical  work  varies  between  these  two  extremes, 
except  that  in  the  medical  corps  special  course  the  student  is  excused  from 
the  two  hours  required  of  all  other  juniors  and  seniors,  and  is  required 
to  do  in  each  year  one  hundred  and  eighty  hours  of  theoretical  work,  which 
would  require  approximately  one-third  of  his  time. 

An  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  advanced  courses  in  military 
instruction  as  outlined  by  the  War  Department,  shows  that  there  would, 
in  the  main,  be  considerable  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  military  work  to 
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fit  existing  curricula,  except  in  general  courses  where  there  is  great  liberty 
of  election  on  the  part  of  the  student.  In  such  courses  it  could  be  readily 
done  by  allowing  the  military  work  to  count  as  academic  credit  towards 
graduation.  Some  college  faculties  would  be  loath  to  do  this,  particularly 
to  the  extent  that  would  be  necessary. 

In  professional  and  technical  curricula  the  difficulties  would  be  much 
greater.  Bulletin  number  29  for  the  year  1918  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
gives  a  statement  of  the  required  and  elective  work  in  the  agricultural 
curricula  of  all  land  grant  colleges.  It  is  shown  that  an  average  of  4.9 
per  cent  of  all  the  hours  required  for  graduation  must  be  devoted  to  mili- 
tary science,  while  an  average  of  only  10.7  is  elective.  In  many  schools, 
however,  the  percentage  of  elective  work  is  much  less  than  10  per  cent  and 
in  several  cases  it  is  nothing.  Accordingly,  in  many  institutions,  agricul- 
tural students  could  not  take  the  advanced  military  course  unless  the  fac- 
ulty should  change  the  curriculum  so  as  to  allow  a  greater  number  of 
electives. 

It  would  appear  that  some  of  the  advanced  military  work  could  be 
put  into  certain  engineering  courses  without  great  difficulty.  For  example, 
the  engineering  special  course,  in  the  junior  and  senior  years,  consists  of 
such  work  as  military  map  making  and  map  reading,  light  railways,  ex- 
plosives and  mine  warfare,  the  great  bulk  of  the  time,  however,  being  de- 
voted to  academic  engineering  courses  of  military  value. 

The  signal  corps  special  course  contains,  in  both  the  junior  and  senior 
years,  one  hundred  and  eight  hours  of  telephone,  telegraph  and  radio  en- 
gineering, all  of  which,  apparently,  might  be  counted  towards  a  degree  in 
electrical  engineering.  The  work  of  the  motor  transport  course,  apparent- 
ly, might  readily  be  counted  for  a  degree  in  mechanical  engineering. 

The  special  course  in  ordnance  would  probably  be  regarded  by  the 
War  Department  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  all.  The  curriculum 
here  consists  of  twenty  courses,  to  which  a  value  of  twenty-eight  units  is 
assigned,  of  which  eighteen  units  must  be  selected  by  the  student.  The 
work  consists  of  courses  in  physics,  mechanics,  hydraulics,  thermodynamics, 
drawing,  chemistry,  metallurgy  and  other  regular  courses  in  engineering 
and  science,  but  these  courses  must  be  given  with  special  application  to 
military  problems.  It  would  therefore  appear  to  be  necessary  to  modify 
the  usual  college  courses  in  those  subjects  and  to  provide  special  sections 
for  ordnance  students. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  conditions  in  the  colleges  as  they  actually 
exist,  and  from  the  courses  as  outlined  by  the  War  Department,  it  would 
seem  that  the  military  work  has  not  yet  been  fitted  into  the  college  curri- 
culum in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  War  Department  to  realize  its  hope 
of  inducing  a  large  number  of  college  students  to  prepare  themselves  for 
army  officers. 

DISCUSSION 

The  President — Do  you  wish  to  discuss  this  paper? 

President  Currell — 'Mr.  President,  if  it  is  not  out  of  order,  I  slioulJ 
like  to  ask  in  this  connection  a  question  of  Col.  Morrow.  In  some  of  the 
smaller  institutions  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  confronts  us  is  to 
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get  subordinate  officers  to  help  with  the  military.  Now,  I  would  like  to 
know  if  it  is  possible  for  the  War  Department  to  put  any  pressure  upon 
reserve  officers  that  we  may  happen  to  have  in  our  enrollment,  to  take  part 
in  helping  the  commandant,  the  professor  of  mili'tary  science  and  tactics, 
in  this  work. 

Col.  Morrow — No,  sir,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  War  Department  to 
call  upon  reserve  officers  for  any  active  work  of  that  sort,  only  in  time  of 
war.  Now,  that  brings  up  that  point  of  the  pending  legislation  that  gives 
one  thousand  officers  and  three  thousand  N.  C.  O's  and  if  that  is  passed 
this  season,  why,  it  will  enable  us  to  give  all  the  sergeants  that  are  needed 
to  every  unit,  and  any  assistance  along  that  line  I  think  would  give  a  di- 
rect return  to  the  institutions. 

Chancellor  Avery — With  regard  to  the  paper  that  has  just  been  read, 
I  think  that  the  gentleman  did  very  wisely  in  seeking  information  through 
our  engineering  colleges.  In  our  institution  we  have  a  major  from  the  army 
who  is  very  sympathetic  with  the  development  of  these  classes,  and  he  is 
having  no  difficulty  in  arranging  courses  whereby  the  university  can  give 
credit  and  the  W^ar  Department  can  be  satisfied  with  the  work  given.  A 
sympathetic  dean  of  engineering  can  do  a  very  great  deal  in  getting  these 
matters  in  a  satisfactory  shape,  both  for  the  college  and  for  the  War  De- 
partment. 

Now,  if  I  can  refer  back  a  moment  or  two  to  the  point  brought  up  by 
Col.  Morrow,  President  Birge  and  others,  it  seems  to  me  that  most  of  the 
trouble,  most  of  the  friction,  has  been  through  a  rather  narrow  policy,  a 
somewhat  more  drastic  interpretation  of  orders  on  the  part  of  men  sent 
to  the  institutions.  I  have  done  some  work  in  educating  these  men,  and  I 
am  willing  to  continue.  Sometimes  they  don't  like  my  methods  of  educa- 
tion, but  I  got  results. 

Now,  in  regard  to  44,  which  seems  to  have  caused  some  disturbance 
and  consternation,  even.  If  I  recall  the  discussion  accurately  it  ranged 
on  the  fact  that  the  statement  was  made  that  all  students  were  required 
to  take  military  drill  in  the  landi  grant  colleges.  Now,  of  course,  that 
was  a  general  expression.  I  think  the  War  Department  did  not  mean  to 
legislate  on  anything  specifically,  but  referred  to  the  existing  situation. 
That  was  the  intention,  was  it  not,  €ol.  Morrow,  when  it  wa/s,  WTitten? 

Col.  Morrow — Yes,  sir. 

Chancellor  Avery — ^Now,  of  course,  "all  students"  does  not  mean  the 
physically  unfit,  it  does  not  mean  the  women,  and  ^the  only  thing  we 
could  quarrel  about  was  whether  the  requirements  deprived  the  institu- 
tions of  the  right  to  excuse  for  cause  the  students  aibove  the  general  re- 
quirements, such  as  we  saw  fit,  and  that  has  been  thrashed  out,  and  there 
is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  War  Department  to  take  away  that  right. 
That  is  my  understanding.    Is  that  right.  Colonel  ?      . 

Col.  Morrow — I  think  that  is  correct. 

Chancellor  Avery — So  that  all  the  trouble  was  that  we  feared  that 
someone  along  the  line  might  put  an  absurd  and  unreasonable  construc- 
tion of  the  law  before  us,  and  we  have  had  experience  that  justifies  that 
fear  to  some  extent,  and  the  whole  trouble  seems  to  me  largely  a  matter 
of  definition,  anyway. 
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Now,  I  have  had  to  do  considerable  educating  with  a  good  many  of- 
ficers to  make  them  see  very  clearly  that  there  was  a  distinction  between 
War  Department  credits  and  university  credits;  that  when  it  came  to  War 
Department  credits  we  had  to  give  such  credits  as  were  acceptable  to  the 
War  Department  under  their  regulations,  based,  as  they  are,  on  the  act 
of  Congress;  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  In  university  credits  we  can  give 
as  many  credits  for  military  subjects  as  we  please,  and  it  is  not  any  of 
the  War  Department's  concern  as  long  as  we  do  not  try  to  use  that  as  a 
basis  for  getting  some  consideration  out  of  the  War  Department. 

So  that  these  things,  with  these  things  clearly  in  mind,  we  work 
through  our  troubles.  The  main  difficulty  is  we  have  a  new  machine,  and 
there  are  cogs  between  the  university  and  the  War  Department.  Some  of 
these  cogs  are  represented  by  officers  who  are  familiar  wth  the  university 
procedure,  and  I  can  say  frankly  are  not  very  familiar  with  the  War  De- 
partment procedure,  either,  the  emergency  officers,  and  therefore  the  cogs 
have  not  worn  quite  smoothly.  But,  with  the  sympathetic  administration 
of  Col.  Morrow — and  I  want  to  say  that  when  I  get  high  enough  in  any 
of  my  troubles  I  alwaj's  found  sympathy  and  cooperation — I  think  the 
thing  will  work  smooth iy,  and  as  the  years  go  on  our  interrelations  be- 
tween the  universities  and  the  War  Department  will  be  nearly  ideal. 

President  Birge — I  wish  to  say  another  word.  There  has  been  not  a 
particle  of  friction  between  the  War  Department  or  the  commandant  and 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  We  have  an  admirable  commandant ;  one  who 
works  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  administration  of  the  university,  and 
we  could  not  ask  a  better  officer,  and,  I  have  not  seen  an  inspector  and 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  educate  them,  but  I  will  try  to  if  you  send 
them  around;  but  I  don't  want  them;  I  have  others  to  educate. 

I  am  not  going  to  let  Chancellor  Avery's  statement  about  that  Gen- 
eral Order  49  go  by,  though.  He  says  that  the  right  is  conceded  to  the 
universities  to  excuse  for  cause.  Now,  that  is  exactly  the  thing  that  I 
deny.     Nobody  conceded  us  that  right;   we  had  it. 

Chancellor  Avery — It  was  previously  conceded. 

President  Birge — No,  we  always  had  it.  Now,  my  ancestors  were  in 
the  Revolution,  and  thev  were  fighting  for  the  things  thev  said  thev  al- 
ways  had  had  and  did  not  propose  to  haAe  them  taken  away.  I  think 
that  is  the  situation  today.  I  think  that  is  taking  away  from  us  the 
right  which  nobody  possessed,  which  nobody  conceded  to  us,  and  it  is  like 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  it  is 
part  of  our  original  rights,  and  I  am  trying  to  avoid  any  friction;  not  to 
get  rid  of  any  friction  that  is  not  exisiting,  because  there  isn't  any  friction. 

Dean  Cooley — Wasn't  there  a  committee  of  this  Association  appointed 
yesterday  to  deal  with  the  War  Department  and  see  if  all  these  wrinkles 
could  not  be  straightened  out? 

The  President — Yes,  sir,  I  believe  such  a  committee  was  appointed. 

Secretary  McVey — Authoritj^  was  given  by  the  Association,  and  the 
committee  on  nominations  will  name  three  members  of  that  committee 
this  afternoon. 

Dean  Cooley — To  deal  with  precisely  the  same  kind  of  questions  that 
have  been  discussed  here  today. 
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The  President— Vie  have  one  other  speaker  tlii3  morning.  In  the 
absence  of  ]Mr.  Sears,  who  can  not  be  Avith  us,  Dr.  G«orge  James  of  the 
Army  Educational  Corps  has  kindly  consented  to  discuss  the  Ohamberlain- 
Kahn  Bill,  to  continue  this  military  discussion.      (Applause.) 

Dr.  George  Ja»!es— Oentlemen,  I  can  give,  and  that  in  a  very  few 
moments,  the  main  joints  of  the  t^vo  principal  bills  for  army  reorganiza- 
tion which  are  now  being  considered  in  Washington,  because,  though  I 
have  just  come  from  France,  I  was  summoned  directly  from  the  landing 
stage  to  the  capital  to  speak  to  the  military  committees. 

There  are  two  bills  before  Congress.  Each  one  of  these  proceeds  on 
the  basis  of  the  recognition  of  the  need  for  adequate  national  defense. 
The  two  bills,  however,  vary  distinctly.  I  speak  always  subject  to  cor- 
rection from  Col.  ^Morrow  and  the  officers  whom  we  have  here  and  from 
Dr.  Claxton  and  Dr.  Capen,  who  have  doubtless  watched  a  little  more 
closely  at  hand  and  for  a  longer  period,  the  discussions  there. 

The  firsit  bill  proposes  that  we  should  organize  a  large  regular  army, 
something  over  500,000,  perhaps  running  to  550,000,  coupled  with  a  three 
months'  training,  compulsory  on  all  young  men  of  eighteen  to  nineteen 
years  of  age. 

It  has  been  urged  against  this  bill  that  the  size  of  the  army  as  fixed 
is  altogether  too  great  for  our  normal  needs  in  times  of  peace,  and  al- 
together inadequate  for  any  situation  that  would  confront  us  in  time  of 
impending  war.  The  cost  of  that  plan  of  national  defense,  coupled  with 
training,  amounts  as  far  as  figures  can  be  made,  to  something  over  nine 
hundred  million  dollai^s  per  year. 

The  second  bill,  the  so-called  Kahn-Chamberlain  bill,  which  wa;3  formu- 
lated by  the  Military  Training  Camps'  Association,  with  whose  activities 
during  the  war  you  are  all  familiar,  on  the  contrary,  provides  for  a  stand- 
ing army  of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  approximately,  and  coupled  with  that 
the  provision  of  a  six  months'  compulsory  military  training  of  all  the 
young  men  of  the  country  at  the  age  of  18  or  19,  and,  in  a  very  interest- 
ing way,  there  is  associated  with  the  six  months  a  preliminary  two 
months'  period  of  training  for  illiterates  in  order  to  bring  them  to  the 
condition  in  which  they  are  properly  susceptible  of  military  and  general 
training.  There  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  p'ropose  the 
bill,  the  recognition  of  a  tremendous  educational  opportunity  that  is  pre- 
sented in  connection  with  the  second  provision. 

We  have  something  like  a  million  young  men  coming  to  the  age  of 
18  every  year.  The  six  months  proposed  universal  training  in  the  opinion 
of  the  army  expert,  would  suffice  for  all  purposes  of  military  training, 
and  in  addition  would  allow  approximately  half  of  that  time  for  a  more 
general  and  closely  associated  activity. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  should  not  have  appeared  here  before  you  in  re- 
sponse to  this  invitation  if  it  were  not  that  for  two  years  I  have  been 
close  in  touch  with  the  possibilities  of  the  upbuilding  of  American  man- 
hood through  military  training,  and  camp  experience.  I  have  seen  it  here 
on  this  side,  and  I  have  seen  it  on  the  other  side. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  without  any  hesitation  that  to  my  mind  there  are 
at  least  four  arguments,  any  one  of  which  is  adequate  for  a  favorable  de- 
cision in  regard  to  the  proposed  six  months  training,  even  if  the  point  of 
military  preparedness  were  not  to  be  considered. 

And  the  first  of  these,  gentlemen,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  marvelous  op- 
portunity for  Americanization  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  civic  quality  in  our  American  youth,  and  in  that  I  in- 
clude four  elements  and  I  have  seen  all  of  these  grow  in  the  camps.  The 
first  is  the  emotion  of  patriotism  without  which  no  man  comes  to  his  full 
civic  heritage,  and  I  have  seen  that  grow  warm,  I  have  seen  it  even  come 
to  a  flame  in  our  young  men  training  in  the  camps;  I  have  seen  it  on 
many  occasions  both  here  and  abroad,  and  perhaps  nowhere  more  than 
one  evening  down  in  San  Diego,  when  1,500  of  our  jackies  gathered  out- 
side of  the  auditorium,  and  just  after  sunset,  with  the  searchlight  play- 
ing on  the  American  flag  they  sang  the  patriotic  songs  of  the  land.  I 
have  seen  it  here  and  I  have  seen  it  on  the  other  side,  the  one  tremendous 
asset  that  we  have  now  with  all  the  nearly  five  million  men  who  were  in 
our  army  and  navy. 

And  the  second  element,  in  ray  mind,  is  the  element  of  civic  prin- 
ciples and  understanding  of  the  principles  of  our  government,  and  the 
institutions  in  which  they  are  formulated;  and  I  have  seen  that  developed 
in  the  oamps.  I  saw  it  out  at  Camp  Lewis,  when  we  trained  25,000  men 
three  hours  a  day  for  three  weeks  in  a  compulsory  course  in  national 
history,  civics  and  politics  and  economics,  and  as  a  result  brought  them  out 
more  conscious  of  the  country  for  which  they  are  going  abroad  to   fight. 

And  the  third  element  I  take  is  the  sense  of  civic  responsibility.  Now, 
gentlemen,  it  may  seem  far  remote  from  military  discipline,  but  that, 
again,  I  have  seen,  that  with  a  little  instruction  you  can  take  the  young 
American  who  is  subject  to  the  discipline  of  the  camps  and  you  can  teach 
him,  by  just  a  few  lectures,  by  just  the  assistance  of  some  reading,  the 
lesson  that  side  by  side  with  the  military  responsibility  developing  upon 
him  and  the  resultant  duty,  there  is  for  him  a  civic  responsibility  and 
the  duties  of  times  of  peace  are  enforced  on  his  mind  in  times  of  war,  and 
the  preparation  for  war. 

And  the  last  of  that  civic  contribution,  I  take  it,  lies  in  the  wonder- 
ful feeling  of  good  fellowship.  There  has  been  in  this  war  the  development 
of  a  sense  of  solidarity  without  precedent  in  all  of  our  history.  I  have 
seen  here  and  abroad  young  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines,  in  their  hours 
of  leisure,  gathering  together,  and  always  a  man  from  Alabama  was  talk- 
ing with  la  man  from  Maine,  or  the  man  from  Oregon,  and  one  would  say, 
"We  do  it  this  way  down  in  our  country,"  and  the  other  was  saying  how 
it  was  done  in  his  place.  And,  through  all  those  hours,  there  was  de- 
veloped the  sense  of  union,  the  sense  of  allegiance  to  one  flag. 

And  quite  aside  from  the  civic,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  need  to  emphasize 
at  all  another  argument  equally  potent,  and  that  is  the  physical.  You 
know  the  results  of  American  activities  in  the  past  two  years.  We  have 
seen  it  in  camps,  we  have  seen  it  in  the  elimination  of  disease,  we  have 
seen  it  in  the  upbuilding  of  better  standards  of  health,  in  the  upbuilding 
of  better  standards  in  the  correction  of  physical  defects;  we 'have  seen  it, 
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any  one  of  us  who  has  watched  10,000  men  march  into  a  oamp  in  re- 
sponse to  'the  draft  act,  and  then  any  one  who  has  seen,  as  I  saw,  on  one 
late  summer  morning,  over  in  the  city  of  Brest,  on  that  inclined  roadway, 
the  long  line,  double  line,  of  khaki  clad  figures  with  a  jwlar  bear  on  the 
left  shoulder,  who  had  come  through  those  most  strenuous  months  way 
up  on  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  they  came  down  there  prepared  to  go  liome; 
fine  young  men,  and  all  tlie  better,  even,  for  their  crucial  physical  ex- 
periences. 

And  there  is  another  argument,  it  seems  to  me,  which  would  appeal 
tremendously  to  us  all,  and  that  is  the  general  educational  opportunity 
that  comes  in  six  months  at  this  time.  Now,  mark  you,  a  million  young 
men  coming  up  in  a  year  to  the  age  of  18;  50,000  of  them  unable  to  sjM-ak 
our  common  tongue,  100,000  more  unable  to  read  or  to  write,  and  beyond 
that,  gentlemen,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  extravagant  to  say,  another 
100,000  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  reading  anything  in  English  to  such 
an  extent  that  -we  could  call  their  reading  by  any  means  the  broadening 
of  Americanization  throughout  all  their  lives.  And  so  we  have  that  first 
group  of  illiterates,  and  we  handled  them  during  the  war,  and  I  have 
seen  a  fine  young  man  born  just  on  the  edge  of  Alabama,  and  I  find  him 
25  years  old,  over  at  the  great  camp  at  Le  Mains,  bending  over  the  table 
writing,  and  I  said,  "Didn't  you  ever  do  it  before?"  He  said,  "I  never  was 
in  school  a  day  in  my  life." 

Out  in  a  Western  camp  an  equally  fine  yoimg  man  came  from  way 
up  in  Northern  California.  He  had  never  been  to  school  more  than  a 
couple  of  years  and  he  had  forgotten  all  that  he  had  learned  there.  Now, 
to  come  a  little  closer  home,  and  I  will  take  the  State  of  Minnesota.  I 
found  out  there  on  the  Western  coast  in  one  of  our  camps  a  young  man 
of  22,  of  foreign  extraction — his  parents  had  been  bom  abroad  and  he 
had  gone  to  school  in  a  Southern  Minnesota  town;  many  of  you  would 
recognize  it  if  I  mentioned  it;  he  had  gone  there  for  three  or  four  years. 
He  had  gone  back  to  the  farm,  and  he  found  his  parents  speaking  a  foreign 
language.  He,  of  course,  retained  the  ability  to  speak  moderately  in  Eng- 
lish, but  to  read  or  write  was  absolutely  beyond  him,  even  though  he 
was  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  common  school  of  the  state. 

And  there  is  then  the  second  group,  a  tremendous  group,  800,000  of 
them,  we  will  say,  of  young  men  who  have  been  at  school  for  a  moderate 
period,  who  have  gone  out  to  some  wage  earning  occupation  at  a  very 
early  age.  We  haven't  yet  got  hold  of  them.  We  are  coming  to  them 
in  this  state.  And  think  what  it  would  mean  to  get  hold  of  them  for 
six  months,  gentlemen,  and  put  in  their  minds  again  the  thought  of  the 
worlds  of  literature  and  history  and  science  that  can  be  opened  easily! 
You  say  it  can  not  be  done?  Well,  it  could  not  be  done  if  that  were  all, 
but  we  can  do  it  in  connection  with  the  fourth  great  type  of  training,  and 
that  is  the  vocational.  There  are  5/B  distinct  occupations  in  the  army 
which  are  parallel  to  the  technical  occupations  of  peace.  A  young  man 
goes  into  the  army  and  under  any  set  scheme  of  general  training  fits  him- 
self to  be  a  (far  igreater  wage  earner  than  he  would  otherwise  be.  The  army 
now  and  the  navy  put  up  on  their  posters,  "Come,  young  men.  and  get  an 
education  in  a  three-year  period  in  the  regular  army."    That  can  be  done. 
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Can  it  be  done  within  six  months?  It  can,  gentlemen,  if  we  hold  up  be- 
fore the  boy  of  13  or  14  or  15,  as  he  leaves  school,  whatever  occupation 
he  gets  into,  the  thought  that  presently  the  oountiy  is  going  to  give  him 
the  opportunity  of  six  months,  and  longer,  if  he  desires  to  stay,  of  a  vo- 
cational training,  coupled  with  a  military  training  that  will  make  him  a 
better  wage  earner,  and  therefore  give  him  one  element  of  better  success 
in  life. 

Crentlemen,  I  Avill  add  one  more,  and  only  one  more  point,  in  that 
connection.  There  is  the  possibility  of  a  moral  education  in  getting  hold 
of  the  young  man  at  this  age,  and  at  this  time,  and  in  this  period  that 
we  have  not  begun  to  realize.  I  have  seen  it  as  I  have  watched  young 
men  come  out  of  the  army,  and  compared  it  with  what  they  were  when 
they  went  in,  and  many  an  American  mother  who  has  welcomed  her  boy 
just  back  from  service  into  the  family  circle  and  looked  at  him  and  seen 
the  stronger  physical  and  greater  mental  power,  and  those  mothers  have 
stopped  a  moment  to  consider  what  the  effect  was  on  his^  life,  and  the 
mothers  have  seen  that  the  boy  came  out  from  an  army  that  in  all  the 
history  of  humanity  can't  be  matched  for  physical  and  moral  cleanness, 
and  she  recognizes  that  her  boy  home  from  the  service  is  more  the  kind 
of  a  man  she  would  like  him  to  be  than  he  was  wihen  he  went  in. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  quite  conscious,  no  one  more  than  myself,  that 
I  have  seemed  somehow  to  vary  somewhat  from  the  calm  and  cool  pre- 
sentation of  the  basic  facts  in  the  proposed  military  program,  but  I  have 
done  it  partly  because  I  wanted  to  and  partly  because  I  could  not  help 
it;  I  have  felt  so  much  from  my  own  experience  in  the  past  two  years 
as  a  man  picked  up  from  the  quiet  of  the  university  campuses  and  put 
right  down  in  military  camps  to  live  side  by  side  with  the  other  men, 
to  eat  with  them,  and  walk  with  them,  and  be  with  them  in  their  even- 
ing entertainments  and  their  afternoon  games,  these  lessons  have  been 
thrust  home  upon  me  and  I  shall  never  forget  two  things,  one  is  the  feel- 
ing that  I  had  when  I  gazed  on  the  wonderful  sti-etch  of  devastated  terri- 
tory on  the  other  side,  and  the  prayer  I  made  that  it  might  not  come  bo 
us;  and  the  other  feeling  that  I  have  had  again  and  again  when  I  hai^e 
met,  after  the  discharge,  the  young  man  whom  I  know  before  he  went  into 
the  service.  I  said  to  myself,  "If  that  is  the  result  of  military  experi- 
ence in  all  the  stirring  times,  in  all  the  trying  times  of  war,  what  can 
we  not  make  of  our  young  men  if  we  will  take  them  under  more  care- 
ful supervision,  under  more  carefully  supervised  and  devised  plans  in  times 
of  peace  and  give  them  in  the  period  of  necessary  military  training  the 
other  opportunities  for  the  upbuilding  of  American, manhood."   (Applause). 

President  McVey — Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  Col.  Morrow,  in  view  of 
the  presentation  of  this  Chamberlain-Kahn  Bill,  what  effect  that  bill  will 
have  upon  the  development  of  the  organization  of  the  R.  0.  T.  C.  course 
in  the  universities? 

Now,  as  I  understand  the  bill,  just  to  comment  briefly  upon  it,  this 
bill  requires  that  every  young  man  in  the  United  States  who  reaches 
the  age  of  21  must  serve  six  months  in  the  army,  and  there  are  no  ex- 
ceptions made  regarding  the  men  in  college.     Now,  if  a  man  has  to  serve 
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six  months  in  the  army,  what  is  the  object  and  purpose  of  service  in  the 
R.  0.  T.  C?  Is  there  going  to  be  no  exception  mad*  of  men  who  have 
that  training? 

Col.  Morrow — Exactly  what  the  provisions  are  I  can't  state. 

Now,  as  to  what  exception  should  be  made,  I  think  I  should  turn 
around  and  ask  you  gentlemen.  It  is  your  problem.  The  students  in  the 
institutions  are  yourselves.  What  are  they  going  to  be?  I  think  I  ought 
to  ask  you,  "What  are  you  doing  to  influence  them?"  Are  you  letting 
it  lie  in  Congress  for  them  to  do  wholly  as  they  think;  treat  the  student 
bodies  of  the  country  as  they  see  fit,  without  any  hearing  whatsoever 
from  you?  Are  you  going  to  consider  that  this  problem  is  not  in  any 
way  yours,  and  that  you  are  not  going  to  let  your  ideas  and  your  wishes 
and  your  views  be  heard  on  the  matter  in  any  way?  So  far  as  I  know,  you 
have  not  done  so,  and  I  think  that  you  should. 

Now,  I  have  my  ideas  as  to  what  part  I  think  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  should 
play  in  that,  and  I  would  say  that  I  think  it  is  not  possible  to  devise 
any  scheme  of  universal  training  that  doesn't  enhance  the  R.  0.  T.  C. 

I  would  say  offhand,  I  think,  that  the  student,  from  a  military  point 
of  view,  should  take  that  whole  course,  that  whole  six  months'  period 
and  take  the  R.  0.  T.  C.  besides,  because  he  is  going  to  be  the  officer  of  the 
future,  and  you  can  not  give  the  future  officer  too  much  training. 

Now,  you  might  say,  '"Well,  we  can  not  give  them  that  much,  and 
that  must  not  be  ex^jected."  But  you  can  not  give  them  too  much,  to  make 
your  reserve  officer  the  best  man  to  lead  those  youngsters  in  the  future 
army.     They  ought  to  take  that  course  and  take  the  R.  0.  T.  C.  besides. 

Now,  that  is  just  a  rough,  ofi'hand  opinion.  That  is  what  I  think 
about  the  R.  0.  T.  C.  I  value  it  that  highly,  and  I  do  feel  that  it  can 
not  be  left  out  of  the  scheme,  whatsoever. 

But  I  feel  on  your  side,  seeing  the  R.  0.  T.  C.  and  realizing  the  part 
that  students  as  educated  can  play  in  our  whole  future  problem  of  mob- 
ilization of  man  power,  I  feel  that  your  problem  is  of  very  great  con- 
cern, and  maybe  I  am  unduly  alarmed,  but  I  somehow  feel  that  you  are 
not  awake  to  it  and  that  you  are  not  letting  your  voice  be  heard  in  that 
matter  as  you  should. 

President  McVey — Just  one  other  comment.  The  organization  that  is 
composed  of  the  state  universities,  namely,  this  one,  represents  a  student 
body  of  about  129,000.  The  29  other  colleges  known  as  A.  &  M.  col- 
leges in  diflierent  parts  of  the  United  States  represent  approximately 
student  attendance  of  45,000.  So  that  the  state  universities  and  the 
agricultural  colleges  have  an  attendance  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
170,000  or  180,000,  or  more  than  half  of  the  total  student  attendance  of 
all  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  in  saying  that,  I  think  we  can  go  still  further  and  say  that 
the  Kahn-Chamberlain  Bill,  in  providing  for  an  arrangement  of  six  months' 
training  for  young  men  who  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  and  over, 
will  materially  affect  the  curricula  and  the  attendance  of  students  upon 
these  institutions.    Either  the  institutions  will  have  to  recognize  the  time 
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spent  by  students  under  this  plan  or  the  bill  itself  will  haA'e  to  recoo^ize 
the  time  spent  by  the  student  in  college  and  military  training  as  a  part 
of  his  contribution  to  said  training. 

Now,  that  is  the  alternative,  as  I  see  it,  that  we  are  faced  with.  All 
of  us  know,  as  college  administrators,  that  even  under  present  conditions 
we  are  having  students  requesting  an  allowance  of  credit  for  the  work 
which  they  did  while  they  were  in  the  army  and,  as  things  go,  that  re- 
quest has  a  certain  amount  of  reasonablesness  associated  with  it. 

In  plaeing  before  you,  the  figures  which  I  did  a  minute  ago,  I  did 
it  for  the  reason  that  I  think  there  has  been  a  complete  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  the  War  Department  and  on  the  part  of  Congress  as  to  the 
importance  of  this  group  of  institutions  in  the  conduct  of  education  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  is  seen  repeatedly  in  the  listening  of  Congress  to 
the  comments  and  considerations  and  even  modifications  of  these  bills  by 
men  representing  and  coming  from  the  privately  endowed  institutions. 

Now,  these  institutions,  whether  represented  in  the  state  universities 
and  agricultural  colleges  are  more  clearly,  closely  in  touch  with  the  people 
of  the  United  States  than  any  other  group  of  institutions.  There  is  no 
question  upon  that  point.  And  it  is  essential  that  some  relationship  should 
be  brought  to  bear,  it  seems  to  me,  in  this  bill  known  as  the  Chamberlain- 
Kahn  bill  and  the  provisions  of  the  R.  0.  T.  C.  so  as  to  have  the  two  work 
together. 

Now,  Mr.  Sears,  who  is  here  on  the  program  and  who  promised  to 
be  here  if  it  were  possible,  and  telegraphed  me  that  he  could  not  come, 
has  presented  a  bill  which  was  commented  upon  last  night  by  President 
Thompson  at  the  annual  dinner.  Tliat  bill  provides  for  the  giving  of  $200 
to  every  student  who  comes  from  different  portions  of  the  state,  not  to 
every  student,  but  to  a  certain  number  of  students,  and  gives  in  addition 
$100  to  the  institution  for  such  student.  That  matter  is  coming  before 
Congi-ess  and  this  Association  ought  to  take  some  attitude  on  it.  It  was 
suggested  very  clearly  last  night  that  it  was  really  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  bribe  to  the  institutions  for  the  securing  of  students  when,  in 
reality,  most  of  us  are  faced  witb  the  question  of  taking  care  of  the 
students  that  we  already  have. 

There  are  other  military  bills  before  Congress  and  I  feel  very  strongly, 
as  has  been  suggested  by  Col.  Morrow,  that  we  have  been  derelict  in  our 
duty,  at  least  in  a  measure,  in  not  bringing  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
the  views  of  this  Association  when  we  represent  such  an  enormous  con- 
stituency as  compared  with  other  organizations  and  other  institutions, 
and  I  trust  that  the  committee  which  will  be  appointed  this  afternoon 
will  be  positively  instructed  to  present  the  viewpoint  of  the  Association 
to  Congress  upon  these  bills,  and  that  we  ought  ourselves  to  take  some 
action,  possibly  this  afternoon,  in  the  executive  session,  which  will  at 
least  give  that  committee  a  basis  upon  which  they  may  present  their 
views  concerning  the  attitude  of  this  Association  and  particularly  of  the 
state  universities,  to  the  matter  of  militaiy  instruction.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  foregone  conclusion  that  we  are  to  have  imiversal  military  service 
in  the  United  States.  There  are  many  of  the  states,  particularly  in  the 
Western   region,   that   are   distinctly   opposed   to  military   service,   but  it 
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ought  to  be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  sanity  and  not  of  senti- 
ment, from  the  point  of  view  of  reason,  and  of  the  hardheaded  considera- 
tion of  the  problems  involved,  and,  as  a  part  of  our  educational  system, 
and  that  is  the  business  which  confronts  this  committee  and  this  Associ- 
tion,  to  make  the  two  things  hitch  together.  At  the  present  time  they 
do  not. 

Dean  Cooley — Right  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  ask  a  minute  or  two 
to  add  to  the  remarks  of  Dr.  James  relative  to  the  advantages  that  come 
from  the  military  training.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  failed  to  mention  the 
most  important  feature  so  far  as  our  American  people  is  concerned,  and  I 
refer  particularly  to  the  value  of  military  training  as  a  commercial  asset. 

I  doubt  if  that  will  appeal  very  strongly  to  the  gentlemen  present 
without  a  little  explanation.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  prove  my  competency  to 
speak  on  that  subject  at  all.  I  have  had  twelve  years  in  the  United  States 
Na\'y  and  I  went  back  in  the  Spanish-American  war,  and  the  rest  of  my 
life  has  been  spent  among  business  men,  men  of  the  world.  If  I  have  had 
any  success  xayself  I  owe  it,  I  might  say,  wholly  to  my  military  training. 
Now,  without  taking  the  time  to  elaborate,  make  an  argument  in  favor  of 
military  training  as  a  commercial  asset,  let  me  simply  refer  to  Germany. 
Germany  for  fifty  years  has  had  her  military  training.  Germany  today  is 
the  greatest  commercial  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  so  far  as  her  or- 
ganization is  concerned;  so  far  as  her  ability  to  do  the  business  required 
of  the  world.  Germany  within  the  next  five  years  will  probably  have  the 
major  part  of  the  business  of  tlie  world.  She  will  have  that  business  of 
the  world  because  she  is  able  to  regulate  her  commercial  interests  at  home 
so  as  to  secure  the  business,  and  she  is  able  to  regulate  her  afi'airs  at  home 
because  of  her  military  discipline  for  the  past  fifty  years. 

Now,  this  country  is  at  the  other  extreme.  I  can  give  point  to  my 
remarks  by  reciting  an  actual  fact.  Little  Belgium  came  to  this  country 
six  or  eight  months  ago  to  purchase  machine  tools  to  rehabilitate  her 
country.  The  price  of  machine  tools  made  in  this  country  to  Belgium  was 
$1,250  per  unit.  She  went  to  Germany  and  had  a  price  made  to  her  for 
the  same  unit  of  $750,  and  at  the  price  of  $750  Germany  made  more  profit 
than  America  was  able  to  make. 

Now,  in  this  country  the  conditions  are  very  critical,  as  I  see  them 
today.  There  is  a  tendency  for  the  short  day,  for  the  increased 
pay,  and  in  comparison,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  there  isi  in 
Germany  the  proposition  made,  at  least,  to  increase  the  length  of  the  day 
by  one  hour,  it  now  being  a  ten  hour  day,  and  if  I  understand  it  rightly  the 
proposition  to  increase  the  length  of  the  day  by  one  hour  and  devote  that 
additional  hour  to  paying  the  great  debt  that  Germany  has  to  pay.  Now, 
Germany  can  do  those  things,  and  she  can  do  them  simply  because  her 
people  have  had  military  training.  They  have  had  the  discipline  that  comea 
from  military  training,  and  it  is  the  greatest  commercial  asset,  in  my 
opinion,  that  Germany  or  any  country  in  the  world  possesses  today. 

Now,  as  a  commercial  asset,  it  should  appeal  peculiarly  to  our  people 
in  this  country,  because  we  are  distinctly  a  commercial  people.  Our  young 
men  who  come  to  college  do  not  come  with  the  old  ideals  of  fifty  years  ago. 
Almost  every  young  man  comes  to  learn  something  that  will  enable  him  to 
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earn  more  dollars,  and  we  might  well,  right  at  the  head  of  our  diplomas, 
we  might  put  in  the  symbol,  the  dollar  sign,  for  that  represents  the  ob- 
ject that  the  educational  young  men  are  seeking  today;  so  it  is  the  com- 
mercial instinct  that  brings  them  to  college,  and  if  we  can  convince  these 
young  men  that  the  discipline  that  comes  from  military  training  is  a  dis- 
tinct and  commercial  asset,  every  young  men  will  take  that  military  train- 
ing. You  will  not  have  to  urge  him.  It  will  not  be  necessary  in  a  uni- 
versity of  over  7,000  men,  7,500  men,  to  urge — it  will  not  be  necessary,  I 
say,  to  urge  more  to  go  into  military  training.  In  the  instance  I  have  in 
mind  there  are  sixty-one  men  electing  the  subject  offered  under  the  R.  0. 
T.  C,  sixty-one  out  of  7,500  men. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak. 

The  President — It  is  now  half  past  12.  Do  you  wish  to  continue  this 
discussion,  or  shall  we  adjourn  to  meet  at  2  o'clock? 

President  Burton, — ^Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  say  one  thing.  I 
think  it  might  be  very  easy  for  us  to  misinterpret  our  dear  good  friend, 
Dean  Cooley.  I  think  we  need  to  be  extremely  cautious  in  our  thinking  ai 
this  point.  Let  us  grant  that  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  military 
training  is  entirely  true — and  doubtless  it  is,  the  precise  issue  this  morn- 
ing is  whether  that  can  be  done  in  a  university.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
Dean  Cooley  in  what  be  has  just  said  meant  to  infer  that  this  military 
discipline  should  be  given  in  universities;  I  am  not  quite  clear.  Of  course, 
it  was  not  all  done  in  Germany  in  the  universities.  I  am  glad  that  he 
has  stimulated  me  to  say  something  I  wanted  to  say  all  morning  in  re- 
sponse to  what  Mr.  Kane  and  Mr.  Avery  said.  There  isn't  anyone  under 
Heaven  who  likes  to  say  things  better  than  I  do,  and  sometimes  I  chide 
myself  for  almost  lacking  in  integrity  because  in  the  interests  of  peace 
I  do  not  say  the  right  thing.  Now,  I  am  going  to  say  it  this  morning. 
There  is  one  fundamental  consideration  back  of  all  this  that  nobody  has 
had  the  nerve  to  mention,  and  I  am  going  to  do  it,  and  that  is  this: 
Whether  or  not  with  all  due  recognition  of  the  fine  value  there  is  in'  mili- 
tary training  we  are  not  compelled  to  insist  upon  the  fundamental  dis- 
tinction between  a  military  school  and  a  true  university,  by  which  I  meaa 
to  say,  I  am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  military  school,  I  believe 
thoroughly  in  military  training.  I  believe  that  if  there  is  anything  under 
Heaven  that  America  needs  it  is  discipline,  and  I  believe  that  in  every 
possible  way  we  have  got  to  bring  about  those  results.  But  a  military 
camp  and  a  military  school  as  a  sample  of  discipline  and  obedience,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  is  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  a  real  university,  for 
a  true  university  is  a  place  of  freedom  where  the  highest  appreciation  of 
a  human  spirit  prevails  and  where  a  profound  reverence  for  every  person 
as  a  person  must  exist;  where  the  one  thing  that  we  worship  is  the  truth; 
where  external  authority  is  absolutely  intolerable  and  where  there  is  one 
shrine  at  which  we  all  kneel,  and  that  is  the  shrine  of  the  truth. 

Now,  with  all  of  our  appreciation  of  a  school  with  the  military  spirit 
and  with  all  of  our  recognition  of  the  importance  of  military  training,  it 
seems  to  me  we  may  as  well  frankly  admit  that  you  cannot  take  those  two 
ideals  and  bind  them  together  in  a  university.  That  is  the  reason  I  believe 
in  the  summer  military  camp;   that  is  the  reason  I  believe  that  it  is  a 
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splendid  thing  for  a  man  to  liave  the  discipline  and  the  training  that  comes 
to  liim  in  the  army  and  tlie  ability  to  obey  orders;  all  that  goes  along  with 
it;  but  I  shall  liave  to  modify  completely  my  conception  of  a  true  uni- 
versity and  its  functions  to  think  that  these  two  things  can  be  put  to- 
gether; and  to  my  mind  that  is  precisely  the  secret  of  all  of  our  reaction 
to  the  whole  problem  that  came  up  umler  tlie  students'  army  training 
corps.  We  were  trying  to  put  together  two  mutually  exclusive  tilings.  You 
cannot  run  a  real  university  and  have  men  under  military  discipline  and 
living  in  barracks. 

Now,  if  I  am  wrong,  nothing  would  do  mo  more  good  than  to  have 
someone  point  out  to  me  why  I  am  wrong,  but  it  seems  to  me  here,  gen- 
tlemen, we  come  to  the  unescapable  issue  lying  back  of  all  the  details  of 
our  discussion  this  morning,  and  it  is  what  hivs  promi)ted  me  to  say 
some  of  the  things  that  I  have  about  these  little  details,  about  these  special 
regulations.  Now,  I  am  in  no  complaining  mood,  I  am  in  search  of  light 
on  the  problem  that  comes  neai'er  to  the  real  basis  of  our  problem  than 
anj^hing  we  have  really  handed  out  in  our  discussion. 

The  President — I  would  like  to  say  I  think  it  would  be  a  fine  thing 
if  several  of  us  could  get  together  and  have  some  further  discussion,  but 
the  program  this  afternoon,  I  must  call  your  attention  to,  is  a  very  im- 
portant one  and  I  just  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  adjourn  now  to  come 
back  here  promptly  at  2  o'clock. 

On  behalf  of  the  Association,  I  would  like  to  thank  Col.  Morrow  for 
coming  here  and  giving  us  his  time  and  aid.  Then  we  stand  adjourned 
until  2  o'clock. 

Tuesday,  November  11,  1919,  2  o'clock  P.  M. 

The  President — The  Association  will  please  come  to  order. 

The  program  for  this  afternoon  seems  to  have  the  dollar  mark  on  it, 
in  a  measure,  and  I  would  like  to  call  for  the  presentation  of  all  three 
papers  before  we  have  the  discussion,  as  they  are  related,  and  1  think 
it  would  economize  time.  You  know,  we  have  a  business  session  at  the 
close. 

The  first  paper  for  the  afternoon  is  on  the  topic,  "New  University 
Problems  Raised  by  Changed  Economic  Conditions."  The  paper  is  pre- 
sented by  President  Thompson. 


'.* 


New  University  Problems  Raised  By  Changed  Economic 

Conditions 

By  President  W.  O.  Thompson 
The  first  consideration  has  to  do  with  a  statement  of  the  changed 
economic  conditions.  The  source  of  these  changes  will  be  attributed  or- 
dinarily to  the  war.  In  large  measure  this  is  true.  There  are  factors 
due  entirely  and  exclusively  to  the  war.  Nevertheless  it  is  well  to  re- 
mind ourselves  that  other  forces  were  at  work  prior  to  the  war  that  in- 
evitably would  have  brought  about  some  profound  changes. 
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It  may  be  well  als*o  to  remember  that  the  war  has  made  more  acute 
phases  of  the  situation  and  has  brought  us  to  appreciate  more  keenly 
certain  factors  in  our  industrial  and  social  life  than  we  otherwise  might 
have  done  for  some  time. 

For  example,  more  than  a  decade  ago,  when  the  thought  of  war  was 
not  in  the  public  mind,  and  certainly  was  not  influencing  public  action 
we  were  told  that  there  was  an  impending  shortage  of  labor.  So  acute 
were  the  conditions  that  students  of  the  supply  and  demand  as  regards 
labor  and  market  freely  declared  that  a  labor  shortage  and  a  rise  of 
prices  were  inevitable.  I  need  not  here  go  into  the  reasons  for  this  pre- 
diction, to  draw  your  attention  to  that  situation  as  existing  some  time 
before  the  world  war  was  thought  of  in  this  country. 

The  war  came  along  with  an  intensifying  influence  on  economic  con- 
ditions like  an  earthquake  or  a  volcanic  eruption,  revolutionizing  all  or- 
dinary conditions  and  thrusting  upon  the  world  an  economic  chaos  from 
which  we  have  not  yet  emerged.  I  shall  state  a  few  of  the  most  obvious 
of  these  disturbing  factors. 

First  there  was  the  destruction  of  potential  production  in  the  enor- 
mous loss  of  man  power  at  the  most  productive  period  of  life.  In  France 
there  was  a  loss  of  men  killed  equal  to  one  in  twenty-eight  of  the  entire 
population.  To  appreciate  the  economic  loss  let  us  make  a  relative  loss 
in  this  country  which  would  have  been  about  four  million  men,  or  prac- 
tically our  entire  army  as  enlisted.  That  sort  of  an  economiic  disturbance 
in  the  United  States  we  can  hardly  imagine.  In  Germany  the  loss  is 
reported  as  one  in  thirty-five  and  in  Great  Britain  one  in  sixty-six.  These 
figures  stagger  us  when  we  contemplate  the  character  of  the  loss.  It  has 
been  estimated  by  students  of  sociology  that  the  lowest  point  in  France 
will  not  be  reached  until  about  1930.  By  that  time  the  birth  rate  and  the 
advance  in  years  of  the  present  generation  of  children  will  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  further  decline  in  the  economic  producing  power  of  the  nation. 
In  other  words,  France  must  go  on  for  practically  a  decade  on  a  declining 
schedule  before  she  will  be  able  to  hold  her  own  natural  rate  of  economic 
production.  It  is  obvious  that  in  all  the  countries  engaged  in  the  war 
this  same  fundamental  economic  law  will  be  in  operation  although  not 
so  disastrously  in  the  countries  in  wliich  the  destruction  of  man  power 
was  ligliter  than  in  France. 

Second,  there  was  the  destruction  of  material  wealth  in  the  form 
of  raw  material  and  of  finished  products.  This  destruction  is  total  with 
no  compensating  features.  The  destruction  of  entirje  villages  is  an  economic 
waste  without  any  return  of  an  economic  sort.  The  material  known  as 
the  munitions  of  war,  the  sudden  destruction  of  newly  manufactured  ar- 
ticles, whether  shot  from  the  cannon  or  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
simply  wiped  out  of  existence  the  material  foundations  of  great  weath 
that  under  ordinary  peace  conditions  would  have  ministered  to  human 
comfort  and  happiness  for  many  years. 

All  this  must  be  replaced  at  whatever  cost,  just  as  a  wrecked  building 
must  be  rebuilt,  or  the  world  must  live  on  a  lower  plane.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  that  is  what  many  people  are  now  doing  wlio  have  returned  to  the 
devastated  areas.     I  am  thinking,  however,  of  the  larger  outlines  of  thi? 
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economic  waste  of  which  a  sliell  shocked  village  or  city  is  only  a  suggestion. 
The  sum  total  of  this  absolute  destruction  and  loss  can  not  now  be  meas- 
ured. The  figures  suggest  only  the  faintest  conception  of  the  entire  loss. 
The  important  economic  consideration  is  that  here  has  been  an  enormously 
large  destruction  of  the  world's  capital  with  no  compensating  features. 
The  fact  that  men  wei-e  paid  for  their  work  in  producing  that  material 
may  have  brouglit  to  tliem  a  daily  wage  for  the  time  l)ut  it  does  not  blot 
out  the  obvious  fact  that  the  world  lias  lost  for  good  and  all  a  large 
amount  of  capital.  A  cargo  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  or  a  million  tons  of 
steel  buried  in  the  soil  of  France  does  not  constitute  a  world  asset.  Such 
a  condition  is  a  graveyard  of  material  wealth. 

A  third  observation  is  that  we  are  now  faced  with  a  period  more 
prolonged  perhaps  than  most  appreciate  of  advancing  prices.  There  is  no 
justification  for  the  belief  that  the  destruction  of  both  men  and  materials 
will  lead  to  over  production  or  to  a  decreased  cost  of  production.  In  case 
of  the  war,  the  destruction  has  been  on  so  large  a  scale  that  the  world 
situation  can  not  be  ignored.  The  world's  need  today  is  increased  pro- 
duction. Yet  we  are  in  a  paralysis  of  production,  partial,  to  be  sure,  but 
nevertheless  real,  as  indicated  by  strikes,  agitation,  uncertainty  and  un- 
rest, that  is  more  than  a  passing  phenomenon.  These  conditions  can  not 
be  cured  in  a  day  or  a  month.  They  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  A 
general  lowering  of  the  market  quotations  of  the  world  is  impossible  un- 
der such  a  state  of  affairs. 

A  fourth  observation  is  that  these  conditions  are  complicated  by  the 
financial  burdens  of  the  war.  It  is  easy  to  say  the  war  is  over.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  most  of  the  bills  are  yet  to  be  paid. 

Three  features  mark  every  war.  First,  the  consumption  of  accumu- 
lated stores  and  wealth.  This  is  a  tax  on  the  past.  Second,  a  tax  of 
whatever  form  on  the  present  as  a'  partial  payment  of  the  current  obliga- 
tions of  the  war.  The  war  taxes  may  be  cited.  Third,  the  issuing  of 
promises  to  pay  in  some  form.  Of  these,  the  green  backs  of  the  last  gen- 
eration, the  Liberty  Bonds  of  the  present  war  and,  in  general,  all  public 
war  obligations  may  be  cited  as  illustrating  one  plan  to  push  a  part  of 
the  burden  onto  the  generation  yet  to  be  born. 

The  economic  effect  of  these  issues  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing our  civil  war  gold  was  at  so  high  a  premium  that  our  green  backs 
fell  to  371/2  cents  and  the  German  mark  today  is  worth  less  than  five  cents 
and  the  pound  sterling  of  England  has  fallen  to  about  four  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents.  In  other  words  the  world  is  staggering  under  the 
loads.  The  knees  are  shaking  and  the  pace  is  uncertain.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  deceive  ourselves  by  imagining  that  by  some  miracle  of  finance 
the  world  will  at  once  engage  in  a  very  lively  rate  of  speed.  Prices  will 
not  fall  until  the  world  is  better  able  to  stand  underneath  its  load.  This 
means  a  period  for  recovery. 

It  may  be  well  to  remember  that  all  these  burdens  must  be  carried. 
The  world  can  not  repudiate  its  obligations.  Taxes  must  be  gathered  with 
which  to  pay  our  loans.  This  increase  of  taxation  means  increased  cost 
of  government.  This  will  be  reflected  in  the  tendency  to  an  incre;using 
cost  of  all  production  and  of  living. 
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From  another  angle  let  me  remind  you  that  the  present  condition  of 
affairs  has  practically  confiscated  a  large  amount  of  the  world's  property 
in  order  to  pay  for  this  war.  An  investment  made  in  1914  at  a  certalin 
rate  of  interest  now  in  purchasing  power  is  worth  about  one-half  of  what 
it  was  at  the  time,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  real  return  is  only 
about  one-half  the  nominal  return.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  income 
on  a  bond  steadily  declines.  The  property  does  not  now  yield  the  human 
.satisfaction  it  did  when  the  bond  was  signed.  This  principle  is  reflected 
in  all  salaries  and  wages  at  the  present  time.  Real  wage  and  the  nominal 
wage  are  not  one  and  the  same.  While  remaining  nominally  the  same, 
income  from  investments  and  salaries  have  been  cut  in  two  or  nearly  so. 
As  an  economic  fact  the  burden  of  the  war  is  expressing  itself  in  the 
form  of  depreciation  of  the  value  of  income  yielding  property  and  of  sal- 
aries and  wages.  Taxation  always  tends  to  produce  this  result,  although, 
of  course,  in  the  ordinary  peace  times  we  do  not  observe  the  tendency. 
Now,  the  tendency  has  been  so  accelerated  that  a  wayfaring  man.  though 
a  University  President,  need  be  no  longer  blind.  If  the  old  proverb  of 
tempering  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  ever  had  any  justification,  one  could 
justly  say  that  at  the  present  moment  the  world  needs  to  readjust  the 
burden  of  the  war  so  as  to  protect  the  shoulders  much  overburdened. 

Another  observation  may  be  made  upon  the  world  wide  unrest  and 
agitation  as  an  important  economic  factor. 

The  unrest  is  p>olitical  in  the  sense  that  it  has  upset  some  govern- 
ments and  much  disturbed  others.  It  isi  industrial  in  the  sense  that  it 
has  raised  many  issues  as  to  the  o\vnership  and  operation  of  our  great 
manufacturing  operations  and  our  transportartion  agencies.  It  is  religious 
in  the  sense  that  all  our  religious  beliefs  and  activities  are  passing  under 
most  critical  scrutiny.  The  English  churches  are  not  crowded.  The  re- 
turned soldier  nowhere  is  moved  by  a  religious  passion  for  souls.  It  is 
social  and  moral  in  the  sense  that  in  the  countries  of  the  war  there  has 
been  an  obvious  lapse  from  the  high  moral  aims  that  held  us  in  a  social 
and  moral  unity  during  the  war.  Perhaps  you  have  many  other  points  of 
view  in  mind,  aa  1  mention  these,  but  1  am  trying  to  think  of  the  pres- 
ent world  agitation  and  unrest  as  an  economic  phenomenon.  The  world, 
of  necessity,  is  a  Avorld  of  want  and  needs,  more  or  less  well  defined  at 
any  given  time.  The  economic  problem  is  to  supply  those  needs  and  thus 
bring  about  what  the  modern  economists  now  call  human  satisfactions. 
Prcm  thigf  point  <Jf  view  all  hulman  activity  is  partially  productive.  The 
practical  test  therefore  is  whether  our  activities  are  satisfying  activities. 

Does  any  man  believe  that  today  tlie  world's  unrest  is  doing  just 
this  thing?  I  am  very  optimistic.  I  have  large  faith  in  the  future.  But 
meantime  we  have  a  wretched  present.  Does  anyone  suppose  that  the 
laboring  man  is  more  productive  because  of  this  unrest?  Is  capital  any 
happier  today  because  someone  is  agitating  the  question  of  public  vs. 
private  ownership  of  certain  properties  and  utilities?  Is  the  pulpit  of 
today  producing  more  Iniman  happiness  by  reason  of  the  unrest?  Can 
Ave  imagine  that  any  teacher  in  the  land  is  a  better  teacher  or  doing  more 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  because  of  the  perpetual  talk  now  going  on? 
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I  have  a  serious  doubt  in  my  mind  when  I  attempt  to  reply  to  any 
of  these  inquiries.  The  truth  is  we  are  not  now  producing  to  our  limit. 
We  are  not  better  farmers,  better  steel  workers,  better  clerks,  better 
teachers,  or  better  spiritual  advisers.  The  great  objectives  of  life  are  ob- 
scured, if  not  entirely  lost  to  sight,  by  the  economic  unrest  of  the  world. 
To  this  unrest,  as  a  symptom  of  underlying  causes  the  world  must  now 
address  itself,  if  the  high  objectives  of  democracy  and  the  gre-at  principles 
at  stake  in  the  world  war  are  to  be  sustained  and  the  fruits  of  human 
happiness  are  to  be  enjoyed. 

In  this  rapid  review  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  economic  factors  in  the 
present  day  situation,  it  is  probably  clear  that  we  are  not  now  increasing 
our  efficiency,  our  productive  capacity  or  our  ability  to  advance  the  sum 
total  of  human  happiness.  On  the  other  hand  we  are  creating  and  con- 
tinuing a  state  of  affairs  that  must  inevitably  bring  about  human  suffer- 
ing and  sorrow.  Already  we  hear  of  the  inevitable  hunger  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  world.  We  read  with  complacencj^  that  thousands,  yes,  many 
thousands  must  die  during  this  winter  now  at  hand.  These  facts  solve  no 
economic  problems,  create  no  less  price,  nor  do  they  usher  in  any  great 
reforms.  The  war  has  passed  into  a  new  phase.  It  is  no  longer  a  war 
for  power  or  place  among  the  governments  or  peoples  of  the  earth.  There 
is  an  armistice  still  effective  on  that  issue.  The  war  is  now  one  of  internal 
strife  among  all  classes.  It  may  not  shed  as  much  blood  but  it  is  arous- 
ing more  passion  and  is  quite  as  much  an  obstacle  to  the  great  objectives 
to  society  as  the  other  type  of  war.  It  is  not  now  one  nation  against  another. 
It  is  rather  one  class  against  another.  We  are  becoming  conscious  of  a 
certain  classification  in  society  that  is  just  as  real  as  any  distinction  be- 
tween autocracy  and  democracy.  Tlie  aftermath  of  the  great  war  has  left 
the  whole  world  in  an  unrest  that  is  but  another  form  of  war  from  which 
we  must  recover  if  the  energies  of  the  world  are  to  be  used  for  legitimate 
purposes. 

What  now  may  we  discover  as  specific  problems  thrust  upon  the  edu- 
cational agencies  of  the  world  and  particularly  upon  the  universities,  that 
we  should  attempt  to  solve? 

I  recognize  that  a  reply  to  this  question  is  a  hazardous  undertaking. 
It  may  be  a  mere  truism  or  it  may  be  largely  a  speculative  experiment. 
At  all  events  the  situation   is  sobering  and  should  have   some  attention. 

I  venture  verj'  modestly  to  offer  some  remarks  under  the  following 
headings : 

First,  that  the  objectives  in  education  shall  have  new  consideration 
with  a  view  of  a  better  definition. 

Years  ago  I  was  accustomed  to  speak  on  public  occasions  in  reply 
to  the  question  "Why  do  we  educate?"  I  am  no  longer  competent  to 
speak  upon  the  question  or  bold  enough  to  expose  myself  to  public  dis- 
favor. The  general  considerations  that  had  weight  with  the  previous 
generation  seem  now  to  be  discarded.  Tlie  notion  that  educivtion  led  to 
human  development  and  therefore  was  entitled  to  our  patronage  seems 
not  now  to  satisfy. 
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The  world  was  shocked  and  horrified  by  German  efficiency  in  the 
great  drives  of  the  war.  In  developing  a  defense  the  allies  found  educa- 
tion to  be  an  essential  factor  in  an  army.  In  these  daya,  while  debating 
the  terms  of  peace  some  are  saying  that  when  the  next  war  comes  we 
must  be  prepared  to  destroy  a  city  in  a  few  hours.  We  must  educate  our 
boys  to  produce  a  deadlier  gas  tlian  has  yet  been  made.  We  must  hurl  a 
deadlier  bomb  than  any  war  has  known.  We  must  have  an  explosive  that 
will  wipe  out  a  city  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  War  is  to  be  no  longer  be- 
tween armies  subject  to  limited  restriction  in  their  actions,  but  also  an 
att<ick  upon  the  innocent.  Industrial  and  vocational  education  are  to 
be  the  instruments  of  increasing  our  power  to  destroy. 

Some  of  the  milder  mannered  among  us  would  confine  this  efficiency 
to  the  economic  sphere  and  the  pursuits  of  peace.  They  only  wish  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  supremacy  but  all  the  while  they  are  educating 
for  supremacy  of  some  kind.  The  desire  for  moral  leadership  in  the  in- 
terests of  world  welfare  on  the  part  of  our  country  is  somewhat  obscured 
while  we  debate  in  the  United  States  Senate  the  restriction  and  reserva- 
tion we  deem  necessary  to  protect  America.  In  every  quarter  we  hear  the 
cry,  "Sign  the  treaty  that  business  may  be  resumed."  The  fear  that  some- 
one else  mil  be  ahead  in  the  economic  race  has  influenced  the  millions 
and  in  large  measure  explains  the  flood  tide  attendance  at  our  universities. 

In  the  wake  of  this  terrible  tangle  and  jungle  is  there  not  before  the 
colleges  and  universities  the  problem  of  stating  to  the  world  the  great 
objectives  in  education  in  order  that  our  economic  zeal  shall  not  completely 
ensnare  us? 

A  short  while  ago  we  all  believed  that  the  war  had  demonstrated  the 
supremacy  of  spiritual  values  as  over  against  material  values.  We  were 
in  a  state  of  emotional  exaltation  due  not  to  the  horrors  of  the  war  but 
to  the  universal  distaste  for  war  and  the  complete  defeat  of  materialism. 
Now,  that  we  are  reorganizing  our  forces  amid  an  unrest  and  agitation 
that  has  profoundly  afifected  people  in  all  walks  of  life,  it  would  seem 
that  the  universities  should  define  anew  their  reasons  for  existence.  This 
does  not  imply  any  loss  of  allegiance  to  the  important  forms  of  education 
that  have  been  developed  under  the  best  of  purposes,  but  it  does  imply  a 
protection  against  the  debasing  effects  of  an  over  emphasis  during  the 
present  chaos  upon  objectives  that  may  easily  be  turned  to  our  destruc- 
tion. A  proper  perspective  is  of  the  highest  importance.  We  shall  never 
rise  above  our  ideals.  Tlie  workshops  and  factories  of  a  country  may 
promptly,  as  we  discovered,  be  turned  into  war  activities.  All  that  was 
needed  was  the  objective  and  the  motive.  The  universities  and  colleges 
of  the  country  are  the  power  houses  and  centers  of  intellectual  and  moral 
energy  of  the  country.  It  would  be  an  unspeakable  condition  if  the  noise 
and  clamor  of  street  could  not  be  quieted  by  the  counsel  of  learning  and 
true  wisdom.  I  have  learned  upon  good  authority  that  in  the  darkest 
hours  of  the  war  the  German  high  command  was  confident  that  the  Ger- 
man universities  would  bring  the  necessary  aid  to  win  the  war.  Tliey 
had  a  quiet  confidence  that  the  German  professor  would,  in  due  time,  bring 
his  science  to  bear  on  the  problems  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  success. 
Is  it  possible  now  for  the  American  universities  in  the  spirit  of  devotion 
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to  the  idealism  that  would  carry  the  finest  fruits  of  our  war  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  to  so  restate  and  re-emphasize  the  supremacy  of  tlie  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  spiritual  values  in  education  as  to  protect  the  world 
against  the  debasing  effect  of  a  materialistic  organization  of  the  forces 
of  government  and  civilization? 

It  is  to  serve  such  hopes  that  I  find  my  heart  is  turning  and  I  have 
therefore  ventured  to  express  as  our  first  problem  arising  out  of  the  pres- 
ent economic  conditions  a  restatement  of  the  great  objectives  in  educa- 
tion. 

As  a  second  problem  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  university  shall 
have  to  deal  in  a  practical  way  with  the  existing  unrest  by  finding  some 
means  of  producing  an  equilibrium. 

This  involves,  as  I  see  it,  two  principal  features:  The  first  is  the 
question  of  fitting  salaries  to  a  standard  of  living. 

No  matter  what  the  standard  of  living  in  any  ca«e  may  have  been 
its  cost  has  greatly  advanced.  Food,  clothing,  labor,  fuel  and  all  other 
purchasable  commodities  have  advanced  in  price.  This  is  a  condition  for 
which  no  individual  is  responsible.  The  common  laborer  and  the  pro- 
fessor alike  are  helpless  before  the  world's  markets.  So  long  as  there 
is  a  discrepancy  or  a  lack  of  balance  there  will  be  unrest  and  dissatisfac- 
tion. Society  as  a  whole  has  set  the  pace  and  in  a  degree  the  standards 
by  which  we  still  live.  The  movement  for  better  housing  conditions,  for 
example,  did  not  proceed  from  those  living  in  the  poorest  conditions  but 
rather  from  others  who,  having  better  surroundings,  desired  to  extend 
a  more  sanitary  and  wholesome  sort  of  living.  No  matter  what  the  mo- 
tives were  the  fact  remains  that  the  movements  for  improving  conditions 
proceeded  from  those  having  better  environments.  The  immediate  re- 
sult was  to  raise  rents,  to  call  for  better  furniture  and  a  general  ex- 
pansion of  the  family  budget.  I  do  not  question  the  wisdom  or  propriety 
of  such  movements.  Attention  is  merely  directed  to  the  public  demand 
for  a  larger  family  budget  and  hence  a  larger  wage  for  the  family.  This 
fact  is  often  overlooked  in  our  estimate  of  the  situation.  In  a  different, 
but  no  less  effective  manner,  the  public  has  fixed  the  status  of  the  teacher 
and  his  family  in  the  community  on  a  budget  larger  than  ever  before 
so  that  any  retrenchment  in  the  family  budget  is  apt  to  create  an  ad- 
verse public  sentiment  quite  as  truly  as  to  create  family  discomforts  or 
embarrassment.  Tlie  question  is  not,  then,  a  personal  question  with  the 
teacher,  nor  with  his  family.  It  is  quite  as  truly  a  question  v^-itli  society. 
The  standard  of  living  required  by  society  and  custom,  then,  practically 
settles  the  question  of  a  salary  minimum.  That  amount  may  be  difficult 
to  fix  with  any  definiteness,  but  it  is  a  factor  that  may  not  be  ignored. 
Beyond  the  minimum  there  is  always  the  large  question  of  justice  and 
equity,  demanding  that  a  professor's  salary  shall  have  some  relation  to 
his  value  as  a  public   servant   and  official. 

This  feature  is  not  now  so  much  in  the  mind  of  the  faculties  of  the 
country  as  the  other.  False  assumptions  are,  therefore,  made  as  to  what 
salaries  should  be.  Setting  aside,  however,  all  the  mistakes  due  to  these 
and  other  causes,  the  facts  remain  that  the  salaried  classes  of  the  coun- 
try in  large  numbers  are  under  paid.     I  have  an  opinion  that  banks  have 
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subjected  their  employes  to  temptations  often  by  the  too  meager  salaries 
padd  for  the  services  rendered.  Banks  are  kno^v^l  not  to  be  the  most 
progressive  institutions  in  such  matters.  The  conservative  investment 
made  by  these  salaried  classes  are  the  ones  most  seriously  affected  by 
the  war  conditions.  Salaried  people,  therefore,  are  seen  to  be  bearing 
unusual  burdens  by  'the  decreased  purchasing  power  of  their  salaries  and 
also  the  investments  in  which  the  scant  savings  of  such  people  have  been 
placed. 

The  point  I  wish  to  stress  is  that  this  unrest  caused  by  lack  of  ad- 
justment of  university  salaries  is  by  no  means  a  personal  one  but  a  part 
of  the  general  unrest  produced  in  all  salaried  classes. 

The  second  factor  in  quieting  the  unrest  involves  a  state  of  mind  or 
aittitude  towards  public  service. 

Let  us  avoid  the  thought  that  the  professor  is  different  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  this  particular.  The  war  has  upset  the  professor  as  it 
has  upset  a  gi'eat  many  other  people.  It  has  accentuated  his  desire  for 
control  and  participation  in  the  management  of  the  college  or  university. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  universal '  this  desire  is  at  the  present 
time.  The  heart  of  the  movements  known  as  Sovietism,  Bolshevism,  So- 
cialism, Syndicalism,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  so-called  democratic  movements 
is  clearly  a  desire  for  participation  and  control. 

Passing  all  other  features  and  looking  only  to  the  imiversity,  one 
can  not  fail  to  see  this  desire.  I  am  not  now  considering  the  sincerity  or 
the  sanity  of  the  movement.  I  do  not  raise  the  question  of  honesty  or 
purpose  or  purity  of  motives.  I  only  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  colleges  and  universities  are  in  a  state  of  foment  and  debate  in  which 
faculty  initiative  and  control  are  uppermost  in  the  thought.  For  the  pres- 
ent, at  least,  this  probably  reduces  the  efficiency  and  the  general  results 
of  some  colleges.  Here,  as  in  the  industrial  world,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  a  definition  of  rights  and  duties  will  be  necessary  before  the  academic 
unrest  will  disappear.  There  are  two  distinct  tendencies,  one  to  regard  a 
college  or  university  as  an  institution  to  be  judged  by  tlie  standards  of 
a  manufacturing  plant  and  the  other  is  to  regard  it  as  subject  to  the  col- 
lective management  of  those  called  to  serve.  This  latter  is  a  form  of 
academic  socialism  as  contrasted  with  the  more  or  less  autocratic  man- 
agement of  a  manufacturing  plant.  The  professor  desires  to  set  his  own 
standards  of  service  and  to  measure  the  time  he  shall  give  as  well  as  to 
evaluate  his  own  service.  This  is  essentially  the  contention  of  the  coal 
miners  who  insiat  upon  a  five  and  a  half  day  week.  I  do  not  now  affirm 
that  either  of  these  positions  is  %vTong.  I  am  only  calling  attention  to  the 
parallel.  When  a  professor  or  group  of  professors  propose  to  fix  their 
own  salaries  and  to  determine  the  number  of  hours  they  will  teach  in  a  day 
or  a  week  they  are  doing  precisely  what  any  other  group  of  men  are  do- 
ing when  they  demand  the  right  to  determine  their  own  conditions  and 
terms  of  service.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  suggest  that  the  farmers  are 
thinking  about  the  same  problem.  In  fact,  this  is  a  world  ^\'ide  state  of 
mind.  It  is  useless  to  ignore  it.  It  is  folly  to  despise  it.  The  question 
of  control  of  the  railroads  is  not  essentially  different.  The  railroads  do 
not  belong  to  the  employes,  nor  do  the  universities  to  the  professors.     In 
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the  one  case  we  have  private  ownership;  in  the  other  public  ownership. 
The  citizen  does  not  own  the  government  but  his  right  of  control  in  g, 
democracy  is  unquestioned.  The  measure  of  his  control  is  determined  by 
law.  In  the  university  we  are  seeing  a  reflection  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
hour,  a  sentiment  made  more  acute  by  the  economic,  problems  growing  out 
of  the  war.  There  is  no  question  that  these  non-academic  movements 
for  more  initiative  and  control  have  been  greatly  aecelemted  by  the  ad- 
vance in  wages,  the  temporary  assumption  of  control  by  the  government, 
and  by  the  changed  point  of  view  in  all  these  matters  developed  by  our 
war  experience.  The  one  set  of  problems  will  be  political;  the  other  will 
be  academic.  We  shall  need  to  go  into  a  pretty  full  discussion  of  the 
duty  and  responsibility  of  the  faculty  to  the  public  before  any  final  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  will  be  reached.  State  universities  in  particular  will 
be  held  responsible  to  the  ijublic  for  what  they  are  and  for  what  they 
do.  The  precise  status  of  a  faculty  as  distinct  from  an  executive  or  ad- 
ministrative party  -such  as  deans,  presidents  and  trustees  will  be  up  for 
discussion  in  the  near  future.  The  fore-shadowings  of  such  discussion  are 
already  visible. 

And  may  I  now  recount  them  as  I  have  here  had  them?  First  of 
all,  a  restatement  in  clear  and  ringing  terms  of  the  great  objectives  of 
education,  and,  in  the  second  place,  a  readjustment  of  our  social  condi- 
tions, so  that  by  the  adjustment  of  salaries  and  by  producing  a  proper 
state  of  mind  which  is  countiy-wide  and  world-wide  we  shall  again  set 
the  professor  and  the  president  and  the  public  at  rest  as  to  our  relations 
to  each  other. 

And  then,  third,  a  reorganization  of  the  forces  so  that  the  university 
can  be  what  I  have  always  fondly  believed  it  was,  the  green  pastures  and 
the  still  waters  in  the  troubled  sea  of  life.      (Applause.) 

The  President — I  now  have  pleasure  in  calling  upon  President  Vinson 
to  present  the  topic  "Legislative  Problems — What  Should  They  Be  In 
View  Of  Existing  Conditions?" 


Legislative  Problems 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  I  think  I  ought  to  say,  by  way  of 
preface  to  this  paper,  that  the  topic  was  put  into  my  hands  at  too  lat« 
an  hour  for  me  to  send  out  a  questionnaire  even  if  I  had  had  the  heart 
to  do  so,  so  that  what  I  am  presenting  is  simply  my  ovn\  statement  of 
my  own  case,  pretty  largely,  and  if  there  be  any  criticism  in  it,  it  is 
criticism  directed  toward  myself,  and  if  there  be  any  plan  outlined, 
it  is  the  plan  which  I  have  outlined  for  myself  and,  of  course,  would  be 
applicable  in  other  instances  only  where  it  might  apply. 

The  reference  of  this  subject  is,  of  course,  to  the  legislature  as  the 
source  of  our  income,  and  the  program  is  supposed  to  throw  some  light 
upon  the  means  and  processes  through  which  our  institutions  may  secure 
a  larger  share  of  the  public  funds  for  the  advancement  of  the  interests 
which  they  are  intended  to  subserve.  The  subject  is  not  a  new  one.  It 
has  been  ever  with  us.     The  principal  difference  at  present  lies  in  the 
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manner  in  which  the  conditions  confronting  our  institutions  emphasize 
the  need  for  both  more  adequate  and  more  elastic  support.  In  some  in- 
stances state  universities  have  been  furnished  with  endowments  which 
at  the  time  were  thought  to  be  suffioient  to  provide  for  all  the  needs  which 
the  future  might  develop,  and  ujxin  these  as  a  basis,  laws  were  passed 
prohibiting  the  charging  of  tuition  or  of  other  fees  in  amounts  which 
would  produce  any  appreciable  additions  to  their  revenues.  In  others 
certain  fi.xed  taxes  were  set  aside  for  the  support  of  higher  education, 
these  being  based  upon  figures  which  were  fairly  definite,  and  which,  with 
the  increase  in  taxable  values,  did  furnish  means  which  were  more  or 
less  adequate.  In  still  other  instances,  such  institutions  were  cared  for 
entirely  out  of  the  general  revenues,  by  legislative  appropriations,  which, 
though  they  grew  larger  from  session  to  session  of  the  appropriating  body, 
yet  did  so  by  such  easy  gradations  as  to  cause  no  serious  comment. 

Prior  to  the  last  two  years,  conditions  were  such  as  to  give  to  the 
average  state  university  a  sense  of  reasonable  security  and  a  rather  fair 
expectation  both  for  growth  and  expansion  within  the  limits  which  a  long 
course  of  time  had  marked  out.  The  number  of  students  grew  by  certain 
percentages,  and  every  once  in  so  often  a  faculty  member  would  tentatively 
broach  a  new  course,  or  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  would  call  for 
the  establishment  of  new  departments.  Generally  the  funds  could  be  found 
for  such  development  either  out  of  income  already  in  hand  or  through 
the  exercise  of  i>ersuasive  power  upon  the  legislature.  Problems  there 
were,  but  they  came  singly  or  were  not  too  insistent,  or  if  they  were, 
there  was  time  to  conquer  ithem  by  attrition.  Programs  stretching  out 
into  the  future  could  be  made  and  gradually  overtaken,  and  the  dis- 
tributed burden  was  never  onerous. 

Cut  these  happy  days  arc  dead.  Almost  overnight  conditions  have 
arisen  which  not  only  could  not  be  anticipated  but  which  also  must  be 
met  and  that  at  once  if  our  institutions  are  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunities which  are  thereby  afforded.  The  registrar  enters,  and  with 
a  smile  of  triumph  conveys  the  information  that  attendance  is  breaking 
all  records,  showing  sixty  per  cent  increase  over  last  year  and  forty-nine 
per  cent  over  the  last  normal  year  before  the  war,  little  knowing  that 
his  words  are  causing  cold  shivers  to  chase  one  another  up  and  down  the 
president's  back  and  a  terrible  sinking  at  his  heart,  for  his  mind  is  run- 
ning upon  the  fact  that  he  had  waxed  quite  enthusiastic  before  the  finance 
committees  of  the  legislature  in  his  efforts  to  convince  them  that  in  hav- 
ing based  his  budget  upon  an  anticipated  ten  per  cent  increase  in  attend- 
ance lie  was  not  overestimating.  He  remembers  also  how  his  original  esti- 
mates were  trimmed,  and  can  now  only  wonder  how  his  shrunken  re- 
sources can  be  made  to  cover  the  exitraordinary  demands,  for  it  does  not 
occur  to  him  to  limit  the  number  of  students  who  may  be  accepted. 
Scarcely  is  this  over  when  the  ibusiness  manager  comes  in  wnth  a  worried 
expression.  Coal  is  up;  gas,  electricity,  and  water  have  gone  skjnvard; 
the  price  of  furniture  and  lOiboratory  equipment,  the  cost  of  repairs  upon 
buildings  and  of  labor  upon  the  campus  and.  a  thousand  other  things 
incident  even  to  a  normal  attendance  make  the  appropriations  by  the 
l)oard   utterly   inadequate.      Then    comes   the   heads   of    departments   with 
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requests  for  extended  faculty  lists,  with  stories  of  crowded  classes  and 
overburdened  instructors  loyally  endwivoring  to  double  and  treble  lecture 
hours,  and  of  the  limited  supply  to  fill  the  vacancies  created.  And  every 
new  teacher  is  an  enlargement  of  the  budget,  and  the  salary  roll  grows 
like  Jonah's  gourd  without  its  promise  of  early  decay.  Next,  a  member  of 
the  faculty  enters  with  a  story  of  advancing  living  ^ts,  not  complaining, 
but  sympathetically  wondering  how  he  and  his  colleagues  «vn  continue  to 
meet  1919  expenses  upon  a  1916  salary  scale.  And  the  president  fully  un- 
derstands the  force  of  this  situation,  being  himself  in  like  case  with  them. 
Again,  he  must  consider  calls  for  service  of  faculty  members  made  by 
corporations  and  governmental  agencies  which  have  suddenly  concluded  that 
college  professors  are  good  for  something  after  all,  and  whose  calls  are 
supported  by  financial  power  with  which  it  is  impossible  for  iiim  to  com- 
pete. And  even  if  he  could  meet  competition  in  these  instances,  he  only 
makes  the  whole  situation  worse,  because  there  are  other  departments 
not  affected  by  these  outside  demands  whose  members  are  just  as  well 
trained  and  of  just  as  great  value  to  the  university  and  who  should  not 
be  penalized  because  their  work  happens  not  to  be  of  such  immediate  public 
via/lu'0.  In  addition  to  these  demands  are  'the  calls  for  expansion  of 
courses  and  the  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  work  due  to  student  election 
and  to  the  demands  being  made  upon  all  educational  agencies  by  develop- 
ments connected  with  the  war  and  the  period  of  reconstruction.  I  use  the 
word  "denmnds"  advisedly.  The  attitude  toward  educational  programs 
is  not  one  of  counsel  and  request,  but  of  positive  statement,  severe  criti- 
cism, and  the  requirement  that  those  institutions  at  least  which  are  sup- 
ported out  of  public  moneys  shall  heed  the  calls  to  share  in  the  various 
movements  with  which  they  are  confronted  and  which  have  fastened  upon 
our  universities  as  the  proper  agents  for  their  advancement.  It  is  im- 
possible to  resist  these  demands,  particularly  those  which  are  imposed 
upon  us  by  the  Federal  Government,  but  again  every  one  of  them  requires 
financial  outlay  aside  from  the  problem  which  they  raise  as  to  how  long 
our  educational  institutions  shall  continue  to  be  educational  and  just 
when  they  shall  become  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  the  general  good. 

Then  the  president  turns  to  a  newspaper  or  magazine  and  is  imme- 
diately confronted  by  complaints  of  high  taxes  and  by  articles  from 
"Pro  Bono  Publico,"  calling  attention  to  salary  lists  and  other  expenses, 
and  mildly  suggesting  that  by  proper  care  on  the  part  of  administrative  au- 
thorities and  due  diligence  upon  the  part  of  members  of  the  instructing  staff 
the  expense  of  the  institution  to  the  tax  payers  could  probably  be  reduced 
by  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent. 

But  why  go  further  into  the  troubles  which  arise  on  this  typical  day 
in  the  office  of  the  president  of  a  state  university?  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
he  finds  himself  faced  with  a  situation  which  is  not  only  out  of  the  or- 
dinary but  Whose  development  came  almost  without  warning  and  in  some 
instances  in  proportions  contrary  to  legitimate  expectation.  In  every  di- 
rection but  one  he  is  confronted  by  increases;  students,  curriculum,  sup- 
plies and  their  cost,  salaries,  competition  are  all  up.  Teachers  are  lower, 
in  number  certainly,  in  quality—  perhaps  it  is  too  early  to  judge,  except 
that  under  present  conditions  there  is  "a  certain  fearful  looking  for"  of 


its  coming. 
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For  relief  under  these  conditions,  this  class  of  institutions  is  largely 
confined  to  legislative  a<>tion,  and  it  must  therefore  be  slow  of  achieve- 
ment. Access  to  the  general  revenues  of  the  state  has  prevented  the  foun- 
tains of  individual  generosity  from  flowing  in  their  direction,  and  has 
created  a  feeling  against  appeals  for  aid  from  such  sources  which  it  would 
be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  overcomfe,  even  if  it  were  thought  wise  to 
undertake  to  do  so.  And  there  is  much  of  truth  underlying  this  feeling. 
The  state  university  being  the  property  of  the  people  and  part  and  parcel 
of  the  public  school  system  should  receive  its  support  from  all  the  people 
in  due  proportion,  and  sihould  be  ajmenable  to  public  control  as  expressed 
in  and  through  the  legislature.  To  have  its  support  come  from  private 
sources  or  even  from  the  public  revenues  in  such  manner  as  to  make  it 
independent  of  or  indifferent  to  legislative  a.ction  might  at  times  give 
more  immediate  relief  and  produce  a  more  comfortable  feeling  in  the  exec- 
utive breast,  but  it  would  also  in  the  long  run  damage  its  leadership 
and  cut  the  fine  nerve  through  which  its  ministration  to  the  public  wel- 
fare is  most  successfully  oomluunioated,  for  it  is  the  imique  function  of 
such  institutions  to  carry  the  dead  weight  of  public  opinion  toward  proper 
educational  ideals,  ideals  which  though  they  may  come  from  above  must  also 
be  approached  from  within  and  must  be  subserved  by  both  the  patience 
and  the  faith  which  have  always  characterized  the  saints  in  any  line  of 
endeavor.  If  the  present  situation  lias  done  nothing  else  for  these  institu- 
tions,  it  has  certainly  made   two   things   clear that   all   the  schemes   for 

support  hitherto  wrought  out  are  inadequate  and  that  our  dire  necessities 
do  not  make  the  appeal  for  legislative  relief  which  frankly  they  ought 
to  do  after  so  long  a  period  of  existence  and  service.  One  could  fondly 
imagine  that  in  the  present  emergency  of  disproportionate  demands  the 
legislatures  of  the  states  would  only  need  to  be  apprised  of  the  situation 
and  that,  conscious  of  public  sympathy,  they  would  provide  the  needed 
relief.     But  the  press  has  not  yet  carried  the  report  of  any  such  instance. 

The  explanation  for  this  situation,  of  course,  partly  lies  in  the  slow- 
ness of  the  public  to  grasp  the  fundamental  factors  of  its  own  life  and  in 
a  real  and  widespread  indifference  to  public  concerns  on  the  part  of  our 
citizenry.  It  may  also  in  part  be  due  to  a  certain  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  legislators  toward  the  executive  agencies  of  the  state,  an  attitude 
voiced  recently  by  Mr.  Cannon  with  reference  to  the  same  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  in  which  he  remarks  that  the  Prodigal  Son  was  a  good 
spender  but  a  poor  producer,  and  although  the  fatted  calf  was  killed  for 
him,  the  family  purse  was  not  put  in  his  control.  In  the  legislative  mind, 
a  university  is  a  spender  and  not  a  producer,  and  the  preparation  of  a 
budget  is  the  easiest  thing  its  president  has  to  do,  and  so  the  legislator 
hardens  himself  to  the  president's  enthusiasm,  discounts  his  statements, 
and  appropriates  the  money  to  those  other  things  from  which  more  im- 
mediate and  visible  returns  may  be  expected.  There  is  plainly  too  little 
sense  of  responsibility,  too  little  possession  of  real  information,  too  little 
regard  for  the  value  of  education,  and  therefore  too  much  of  mere  suffrance 
of  it  instead  of  active  and  sympathetic  cooperation  with  it.  But  these 
considerations  do  not  explain  the  situation.  They  are  only  symptoms  of  the 
disease.  May  we  not,  after  all  is  said,  locate  the  responsibility  more  large- 
ly upon  ourselves  than  upon  the  general  public  or  the  legislature?    May  it 
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not  be  that  we  have  failed  to  differentiate  between  tlio  private  and  the 
public  institutions  and  have  in  our  own  minds,  at  least,  thou;,'ht  of  tlio 
difference  between  them  as  consisting  largely  in  the  sources  of  their  aup- 
port,  so  that  the  state  university  is  doing  exactly  the  same  thing  as  tho 
private  institutions  and  in  exactly  the  same  way?  And  may  not  the  pn-sent 
emergency  teach  us  that  if  we  had  but  served  our  processes  witii  half  tho 
zeal  we've  served  our  ideals,  they  would  not  in  our  extremity  have  left  ua 
destitute  of  support?  The  simple  fact  is  that  we  have  not  carried  our 
public  with  us,  and  are  very  much  in  the  same  condition  as  the  (Jhurcheu 
which  in  their  eagerness  for  salvation  have  neglected  soup,  and  have  not 
yet  learned  the  philosophy  of  salvation  through  soup.  There  is  no  call  here 
to  lower  our  ideals  or  even  to  change  them.  At  the  worst,  if  it  be  the 
worst,  there  is  only  a  change  of  emphasis,  so  that  the  momentum  of  tliat 
which  the  people  desire  may  carry  the  burden  of  that  which  they  ought 
to  have.     And  here  again  is  the  patience  and  the  faith  of  the  saints. 

iSpecifically,  the  following  suggestions  may  not  be  without  value: 

1.  The  needs  of  the  institutions  should  be  presented  to  the  legislature 
in  detail,  accompanied  by  as  complete  a  showing  of  the  facts  as  the  time 
at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  may  permit.  Tabulated  statements  of 
comparative  figures  should  be  prepared,  and  the  president  and  the  regents 
should  be  ready  to  justify  any  expenditure  already  made  or  requested.  This 
is  public  business,  and  should  be  dealt  with  in  all  frankness,  without  con- 
cealment or  evasion  of  any  sort.  The  legislature  has  a  right  to  all  the  facis, 
and  when  the  facts  are  properly  given  and  intelligently  defended,  such  a 
process  can  only  gain  friends  for  the  institution. 

2.  Before  the  bill  is  passed  from  the  committees  to  the  body  of  the 
legislature,  either  the  finance  committees  or  a  joint  committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose  should  visit  the  institution  and  come  into  the  possession 
of  first-hand  information.  Such  a  oommittee  might  well  be  a  part  of  tlie 
state's  permanent  educational  program,  to  serve  ad  interim  and  to  be  often 
in  counsel  with  the  president  and  the  board  of  regents. 

3.  The  present  emergency  offers  at  least  one  suggestion  which  may 
be  of  immediate  benefit  to  those  institutions  which  are  yet  to  present  their 
budgets  to  the  legislatures  and  which  might  well  form  part  of  the  perma- 
nent policy  in  dealing  with  educational  appropriations.  All  budgets  are 
at  best  only  estimates.  The  conditions  which  they  are  to  meet  are  largely 
undeveloped,  and  the  present  situation  only  serves  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  unforeseen  contingencies  are  constantly  arising  for  which  provision 
must  be  made.  This  has  arisen  without  regard  to  any  particular  method 
of  support.  The  legislature  should  therefore  be  encouraged  to  set  aside  a 
certain  sum  in  the  treasury  as  a  contingent  fund  which  may  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  governor  and  which  may  be  drawn  upon  by  the  board  of 
regents  upon  such  showing  as  the  governor  may  desire.  In  the  event 
such  a  fund  is  not  used  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  it  may  be  covered 
back  into  the  treasury,  or  tetter  it  might  l>e  continued  as  a  surplus  in  this 
account  for  periods  of  extraordinary  distress. 

4.  The  effort  should  constantly  and  consciously  be  made  to  produce 
and  enlarge  the  sense  of  public  o\vnership  and  therefore  of  public  responsi- 
bility for  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  the  institution.    This  can  be  con- 
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veyed  to  the  legislature  partly  by  direct  action  and  partly  by  steady 
publicity  which  should  largely  consist  of  personal  visitation  by  the  presi- 
dent and  the  conveyance  by  word  of  mouth  of  the  information  which  the 
people  need.  This  thing  that  we  are  trying  to  do  is  of  tremendous  import- 
ance to  our  people,  and  it  is  also  of  great  interest  to  them  when  once  they 
are  brought  into  contact  with  it.  And  it  is  not  politics  but  statesmanship 
which  undertakes  to  form  public  opinion  behind  such  a  movement.  The 
press  is  a  power,  but  it  can  not  take  the  place  of  the  living  voice  of  the 
personal  representative.  Therefore,  every  high  school  auditorium,  every 
Avomen's  club,  every  organization  of  men,  every  country  fair,  old  settlers' 
picnic,  and  what  not,  where  he  may  come  into  contact  with  the  people, 
should  hear  the  president's  voice,  and  should  come  into  touch  with  the 
man  under  whose  leadership  their  children  are  being  prepared  for  life  and 
citizenship. 

5.  And  finally,  we  need  to  present  to  the  legislature  more  of  a  sense 
of  educational  solidarity.  In  most  states  there  are  other  institutions  be- 
sides the  university.  The  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
the  industrial  and  normal  schools,  and  the  grade  and  high  schools  are  all 
a  part  of  the  system.  I  say  "system"  only  by  way  of  courtesy,  for  in  many 
instances  there  is  certainly  nothing  organic  about  it.  Each  part  is  not 
only  separate  but  independent,  competitive  if  you  will,  and  pursues  each 
its  own  ends  often  without  regard  to  the  other,  sometimes  with  positive 
hostility.  Each  has  its  legislative  friends  and  the  element  of  competition 
introduced  into  the  legislature  is  and  can  only  be  hurtful  to  all.  Should 
it  be  thought  a  counsel  of  perfection  which  would  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  the  heads  and  governing  bodies  of  these  institutions  would  come  to- 
gether in  an  effort  to  cooperate  by  readjustment,  so  that  each  might  do  its 
own  work  freely,  and  so  that  the  state  might  feel  that  it  has  a  real  sys- 
tem of  education  from  Kindergarten  to  Graduate  Department?  If  the 
function  of  each  such  institution  could  be  defined  and  adhered  to  and  the 
gap  between  the  high  school  and  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  could 
be  closed,  much  of  the  difficulty  existing  at  present  would^  disappear. 

These  seem  to  me  to  constitute  the  essential  features  of  our  legisla- 
tive program  even  under  the  present  conditions.  It  may  be  said  that  they 
offer  no  immediate  relief,  and  perhaps  they  do  not.  But  they  may  do  better 
than  that.  They  may  give  us  the  interest,  even  the  affection  of  our  people, 
and  not  only  provide  against  any  suoh  future  emergency  but  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  years  will  give  us  such  opportunities  as  otherwise  we  might 
never  have  possessed. 

The  President — We  come  now  to  the  real  point.  We  will  have  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  question  of  university  salaries  by  President  R.  J.  Aley,  of 
the  University  of  Maine. 


The  Problem  of  University  Salaries 

President  Aley — 'Members  of  the  Convention:  I  have  assumed  that  we 
have  all  been  pretty  thoroughly  brought  in  contact  with  the  various  statis- 
tics that  have  been  gathered  in  the  matter  of  university  salaries,  and  that 
the  ordinary  propaganda  has  been  made,  and  so,  in  the  very  brief  paper 
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that  I  have  here  I  am  hoping  to  promote  some  discussison  and  have  tried 
to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  things  that  usually  arc  not  presenU'd  in 
the  public  press  upon  this  subject. 

A  modern  university  worthy  of  the  name  is  impossible  without  a 
proper  and  adequate  teaching  force.  If  the  authorities  of  an  ins-titution  of 
higher  learning  must  choose  between  buildings  and  equipment  and  faculty, 
the  choice  should  be  faculty.  The  student  asking  an  education  finds  the 
buildings,  libraries,  and  laboratories  desirable  and  necessary.  They,  how- 
ever, are  not  sufficient  for  his  needs.  The  necessary  and  sufficient  condition 
for  the  student's  growth  and  development  is  a  teacher.  Without  teachers, 
building  and  equipment  are  of  but  little  use. 

The  members  of  a  university  faculty  should  include  all  types  of  men 
so  far  as  temperament  and  point  of  view  are  concerned.  They  should, 
however,  possess  one  quality  in  common,  scholarship.  This  common  qual- 
ity is  the  source  of  unity  and  strength  and  is  what  will  ultimately  attract 
to  the  institution  students  of  the  right  type.  Of  course,  the  members  of  a 
university  faculty  should  be  teachers.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a 
university  exists  primarily  to  conserve  and  transmit  knowledge.  It  is 
equally  true,  however,  that  the  university  must  enlarge  the  boundaries  of 
knowledge  and  therefore,  there  should  be  in  its  faculty  many  investigators, 
those  capable  of  exploring  the  unknown.  Research  work  is  not  only  a  tonic 
to  the  researcher  but  it  vitalizes  and  inspires  all  the  members  of  the 
faculty.  The  spirit  of  the  whole  university  community  is  improved  and  the 
attitude  toward  knowledge  changed  for  the  better  by  the  research  activi- 
ties of  members  of  the  university  faculty. 

A  faculty  should  be  large  enough  to  carry  the  work  of  the  institution 
without  overloading.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  members  of  at  least 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes  in  our  universities  are  immature 
and  differ  but  little  from  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  two  upper  classes  of  the 
secondary  schools.  They  have  not  the  maturity  nor  the  ability  to  profit 
by  lecture  methods  of  instruction.  Xeither  are  they  old  enough  safely  to 
find  their  way  through  university  study  without  guidance.  Provision 
should  be  made  so  that  classes  may  be  small  enough  to  make  teaching  and 
individual  direction  possible.  The  hours  of  the  teacher  should  be  few 
enough  to  give  him  time  for  growth  and  for  investigation  of  problems  in 
which  he  is  interested.  The  teaching  load  should  be  light  enough  to  allow 
the  teacher  time  for  participation  in  the  administrative  aff'airs  of  the  in- 
stitution and  also  to  allow  him  as  much  time  for  participation  in  the  af- 
fairs of  community  life  as  members  of  other  professions  have.  No  profes- 
sion can  permanently  endure  if  its  demands  make  it  impossible  for  its 
members  to  participate  in  practical  affairs. 

Xo  topic  is  receiving  more  attention  from  the  public  at  the  present 
time  than  the  pay  of  teachers.  There  is  scarcely  a  school  district  in  the 
'  United  States  that  has  not  had  brought  before  it  the  need  of  more  pay. 
Action  has  already  been  taken  or  is  under  way  providing  large  increases 
for  primary,  grammer,  and  secondary  school  teachers.  Colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  country  have  given  this  matter  unusual  consideration  for 
the  past  three  years.  Probably  every  institution  in  the  country  has  done 
everything  its  finances  permitted  it  to  do  in  increases.     Many  institutions 
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have  gone  beyond  their  normal  income  and  are  now  carrying  deficits.  The 
increases  range  from  five  per  cent  to  forty  per  cent  with  an  average  of 
approximately  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent.  The  ratio  of  the  increase  to 
the  increased  cost  of  living  is  almost  negligible. 

Without  exception  the  friends  of  an  institution  expect  the  members 
of  the  faculty  to  maintain  a  proper  standard  of  living.  They  expect  a  pro- 
fessor and  his  family  to  live  in  a  good  home,  located  in  a  desirable  part  of 
the  town  or  city,  and  to  take  an  appropriate  place  in  the  social  activities 
of  the  community.  The  professor  is  expected  to  dress  well,  to  have  mem- 
bership in  one  or  more  clubs,  to  contribute  liberally  to  the  church  and  to 
all  benevolent  and  philanthropic  organizations.  To  do  these  things  he  must 
have  a  private  income  or  his  salary  must  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  bills.  It 
is  utterly  impossible  to  understand  how  thousands  of  men  and  women  in 
our  college  faculties  maintain  themselves  as  well  as  they  do  under  present 
salary  conditions.  If  their  sacrifices  and  hardships  were  known,  the  public 
would  surely  provide  the  means  to  relieve  that  situation. 

A  paragrapher  on  an  eastern  paper  in  commenting  upon  the  salaries 
paid  to  the  teachers  of  his  city  suggested  that  the  people  of  the  city  should 
get  busy  and  find  vacation  jobs  for  the  teachers  in  order  that  the  teachers 
might  earn  enough  during  the  summer  to  be  able  to  teach  the  school  year. 
The  necessity  of  earning  money  to  supplement  their  salaries  lays  heavily 
upon  many  college  teachers.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  many  of  them 
to  engage  in  remunerative  work  during  the  summer  vacation.  They  are 
not  able  to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living  without  doing  this.  The 
public  would  not  tolerate  such  a  condition  in  any  other  work.  Faith  in 
the  solidarity  of  a  bank  would  be  greatly  shaken  if  the  cashier  was  com- 
pelled to  take  other  jobs  at  night,  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sundays,  in 
order  to  live. 

Strength  in  adlierence  to  ideals  depends  very  largely  upon  the  origin 
of  the  ideals.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  belief  and  experience  that  college 
students  get  their  ideals  in  large  measure  from  their  teachers.  Certainly 
the  best  ideals  have  a  better  chance  for  development  if  the  teacher  com- 
mands the  respect  of  the  student.  In  the  long  run  he  will  not  be  able  to  do 
this  if  he  is  compelled  to  maintain  a  low  standard  of  living,  and  do  that 
by  using  a  large  part  of  his  strength  in  work  foreign  to  his  fields  of  teach- 
ing. Many  of  our  graduates  begin  work  a  few  weeks  after  graduation  at 
wages  or  salaries  much  greater  than  are  earned  by  their  college  teachers. 
The  high  ideals  that  ougtt  to  animate  the  life  of  the  next  generation  will 
not  result  unless  the  college  teachers  of  the  country  are  recruited  from  our 
best  and  supported  in  a  manner  to  command  respect. 

One  of  the  important  by-products  of  the  world  war  is  the  wide  accept- 
ance of  the  fact  that  the  college  man  has  common  practical  sense  that  can 
be  used  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  world.  So  many  college  men  made 
good  in  important  practical  affairs  that  the  demand  for  their  services 
continues.  A  surprisingly  large  number  of  the  very  best  college  men  have 
left  college  halls  to  assume  important  positions  at  salaries  far  in  excess  of 
those  paid  them  before.  This  has  introduced  a  new  competition  into  the 
college  world.  It  is  a  competition  that  promises  to  continue.  If  the  col- 
leges are  to  retain  the  services  of  the  most  desirable  men  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  this  competition. 
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What  ought  the  salary  to  be?  Tlie  answer  to  this  question  cannot  be 
given  in  dollars  and  cents.  Certainly  the  salary  ought  to  be  enough  to 
provide  a  standard  of  living  as  high  as  tlie  friends,  patrons,  and  alumni  of 
an  institution  expect.  The  salary  ought  to  be  enough  to  make  vacation 
■work  unnecessary.  The  salary  ought  to  be  enough  to  eiiiible  the  pinident 
man  to  save  and  make  himself  independent  of  any  pension  or  other  form 
of  charity.  The  salary  ought  to  be  large  enough  to  bring  contentment  and 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  temptation  to  leave  the  profession  for  commercial 
or  industrial  work.  The  salary  ought  to  be  large  enough  to  enable  a  man 
to  keep  his  library  up  with  the  progress  of  his  subject,  to  maintain  his 
membership  in  learned  societies,  and  to  enable  him  to  contribute  as  he 
would  like  to  his  church  and  to  various  benevolences.  The  salary  ought 
to  be  larger  than  the  wages  earned  by  the  uneducated  worker  in  mill  or 
factory.  The  salary  ought  to  be  large  enough  to  attract  and  hold  many  of 
the  promising  men  now  entering  the  commercial  and  business  world. 

The  campaign  now  under  way  by  colleges  and  universities  for  increased 
endowment  speaks  eloquently  of  the  interest  in  the  matter  of  salaries  for 
college  teachers.  It,  of  course,  is  true  that  if  higher  education  is  to  main- 
tain its  hold  upon  the  people  we  must  retain  in  the  college  faculties  the 
best  men  that  can  be  procured.  We  can  only  do  this  by  making  tlie  pro- 
vision for  salaries  large  enough  to  give  these  men  an  opportunity  to  have 
homes,  families,  leisure,  and  provision  for  old  age. 

More  and  more  the  college  graduate  selects  his  life  work  by  a  careful 
study  of  possibilities  and  accumulated  experiences.  He  finds  that  on  an 
average,  ten  years  after  graduation,  the  manufacturer  is  earning  three  and 
one-half  times  as  much  as  the  teacher; 

The  broker,  ten  and  one-half  times. 

The  real  estate  man,  two  times. 

The  accountant,  one  and  one-third  times. 

The  mercantile  man,  two  and  one-half  times. 

The  insurance  man,  one  and  three-fourth  times. 

The  physician,  one  and  three-fourth  times. 

The  lawyer,  two  and  one-half  times. 

The  transportation  man,  three  and  one-half  times. 

He  also  notices  that  there  is  no  upper  limit  in  these  lines  of  work.  He 
acts  wisely  when  he  selects  some  line  of  work  other  than  teaching.  The 
supreme  need  is  to  make  conditions  such  that  the  superior  young  college 
man  shall  select  college  teaching  as  a  career. 


DISCUSSION 

The  President — We  now  have  freedom  for  discussion  for  these  three 
papers.  You  can  take  up  either  the  salary  paid,  or  the  phase  of  faculty 
participation  and  control,  or  the  other  questions  that  have  been  raised  by 
the  three  papers.  Tliey  are  all  before  you  at  once.  Do  not  all  speak  at 
once. 
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President  Burton — If  the  time  is  going  to  go  to  waste,  Mr.  President, 
and  it  is  in  order,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  helpful  for  all  of  us  individu- 
ally, if  as  a  group  we  would  put  ourselves  on  record  in  favor  of  the  very 
thing  that  President  Vinson  has  outlined  so  well  and  wisely  this  after- 
noon, namely,  this  emergency  or  contingent  arrangement.  I  think,  to  be 
personal,  it  would  help  me  in  Minnesota  at  our  next  legislature  and,  if  it 
is  in  order,  I  should  like  to  make  a  motion  that  it  is  the  sentiment  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  that  in  meeting  the  unexpected 
demands  put  upon  state  universities  that  the  legislatures  provide  contin- 
gent funds  which  may  be  drawn  upon  on  the  basis  of  scientific  cost  account- 
ing and  on  the  basis  of  our  enrollment  over  and  above  the  estimates  upon 
which  our  budgets  were  made. 

President  Birge — ^Mr.  President,  I  will  second  that  motion,  and  I  do 
so  in  order  that  I  may  sitate  the  situation  in  Wisconsin.  We  have  had  for 
a  good  many  years  what  is  known  as  an  emergency  board  which  consist? 
of  the  governor,  tlie  state  trea;surer  and  the  secretary  of  state.  Xow,  those 
men  are  authorized,  when  any  emergency  arises  in  any  state  institution  or 
in  any  board  or  in  any  department  of  the  state,  calling  for  additional 
operating  expenses,  they  cannot  add  to  capital  account,  but  where  additional 
money  is  needed  for  operation,  this  board  has  the  right  to  secure  that 
money  m  such  a  way  as  is  necessary  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  state, 
or  out  of  the  special  funds,  according  as  the  case  may  be.  We  have 
had  that  provision  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  We  have  made  use 
of  it  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  one  instance.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  use,  as  it  turned  out,  was  very  small,  but  the  presence  of  that  possi- 
bility was  a  very  great  relief  to  us  at  the  time,  and  it  is  very  possible  that 
it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  draw  very  largely  on  that  matter  next  year, 
with  the  situation  that  is  before  us  at  present  in  regard  to  attendance. 

The  President — You  have  heard  the  motion,  and  it  has  been  seconded. 
Does  anybody  wish  to  speak  on  that  motion? 

President  Thompson — I  might  just  offer  one  remark.  I  think  in  pass- 
ing such  a  motion,  as  I  think  we  shall,  with  enthusiasm,  we  might  keep  in 
mind  the  suggestion  of  President  Birge  and  make  a  study  of  ourselves.  In 
Ohio  we  are  not  exactly  like  Wisconsin,  but  we  have  what  is  called  emei- 
gency,  an  emergency  board,  made  up  of  the  governor,  the  auditor  of  the 
state  and  the  attorney  general,  and  the  chairman  of  two  finance  committees, 
and  the  counsel  of  the  commission  is  to  represent  that  body  of  men,  and 
they  'E'ave  a  certain,  definite  appropriation,  say,  a  couple  of  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Now,  the  university  went  to  this  Board  and  secured  sixty  odd  thou- 
sand dollars  as  an  emergency  fund  in  addition  to  existing  funds  in  order 
that  we  might  carry  on  the  work  that  had  been  thrust  upon  us,  nothing 
more.  We  did  not  ask  enough.  We  did  not  see  the  size  of  the  emergency, 
and  did  not  get  as  much  money  as  we  ought  to  have  had.  But  it  is  the 
mefhod  I  am  thinking  of.  Now,  I  hope  that  that  matter  will  impress  itself 
upon  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  and  that  the  provision  of  some 
sort  of  a  fund  that  can  meet  emergencies  is  a  real  necessity  in  a  state 
budget,  not  for  education  only  but  for  other  reasons.  It  is  a  very  grave 
misfortune  in  a  state  that  finds  itself  in  an  emergency  that  it  cannot  meet 
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without  a  special  session  of  the  legislature,  so  that  the  emergencj'  con- 
tribution seems  to  be  a  necessity,  and  I  would  like  to  urge  that  general 
provision  in  all  the  states. 

The  President — Any  further  discussion  on  that  resolution?  This  will 
not  close  discussion  on  our  papers.  I  am  very  much  interested,  I  may  add, 
in  seeing  this  resolution  passed.  Perhaps  it  will  help  me.  I  have  presented 
this  matter  to  our  legislature  at  several  sessions,  requesting  a  contingent 
fund,  but  failed  to  make  an  impression.  I  think  possibly  with  the  resolu- 
tion as  a  backing  I  might  be  able  to  be  more  effective. 

President  Burton — Have  you  run  into  the  legal  obstacle  that  they 
cannot  make  an  a-ppropriation  except  definitely  and  for  a  specific  purpose? 

The  President — Yes,  we  ran  into  all  legal  obstacles  in  Missouri  under 
the  1875  constitution,  and  one  of  the  provisions  of  that  constitution  is  that 
the  legislature  cannot  itself  spend  more  than  $250,000,  as  a  limit  for  the 
state.  But  they  have  established  a  precedent  of  making  us  $5,000  a  year  as 
contingent,  and  why  not  $50,000  a  year  ?  So  I  don't  think  the  legal  difiicul- 
ties  will  bother  us  about  any  sum  that  we  are  likely  to  ask  ais  an  emergency 
proposition.  I  have  asked  for  $25,000  a  year  for  a  contingent  fund  at  each 
of  the  last  three  sessions,  and  I  got  the  $5,000  that  we  had  been  getting  be- 
fore I  ever  made  my  talk,  so  I  will  try  this  resolution,  I  think,  the  next 
time. 

Chancellor  Arery-^— Just  a  moment  as  to  how  we  may  interest  the  As- 
sociation as  to  how  we  handle  what  amounts  to  a  contingent  fund.  In  our 
appeals  to  the  legislature  we  told  them  that  if  there  were  certain  things 
transpired,  if  the  high  cost  of  living  was  in  any  way  moderated,  if  coal 
went  down  a  little,  if  the  number  of  students  were  not  increased  we  should 
be  able  to  buy  a  $400,000  gymnasium,  but  if  these  things  went  up  we  prob- 
ably would  not  be  able  to  build  the  $400,000  gymnasium,  but  we  would  use 
it  for  an  increase  of  salaries.  Needless  to  say,  we  used  it  for  an  increase 
of  salaries. 

President  Birge — May  I  suggest  that  if  the  states  represented  here 
would  send  in  a  brief  statement  of  that  situation  in  the  various  states 
so  that  this  might  be  put  together  in  our  minutes,  so  that  in  going  to  the 
lesislatures  the  members  of  this  Association  would  know  definitelv  what 
the  situation  is  in  states  that  have  these  provisions  that  it  might  be  a  very 
good  thing. 

The  President — I  think  that  would  be  very  desirable  if  the  secretary 
could  have  a  report. 

The  Secretary — The  only  way  the  secretary  can  get  it  will  be  to  call 
for  it. 

The  President — A  circular  letter  asking  for  it.  Any  further  discus- 
sion? If  not,  all  in  favor  of  this  resolution  as  proposed  by  President  Bur- 
ton will  say  aye;  opposed,  no;  the  resolution  is  adopted.  Now,  we  may 
continue  the  discussion. 

President  Hughes — Mr.  President,  President  Vinson  spoke  of  the  de- 
sirability of  having  educational  solidarity  in  the  states  where  there  were 
several  institutions.  In  a  meeting  recently  in  Ohio  where  a  number  of  in- 
stitutions were  state  supported  institutions  it  was  suggested  that  a  joint 
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committee  on  cooperation  and  coalition,  consisting  of  one  member  of  each 
board  of  trustees,  be  appointed  by  the  respective  boards,  and  that  this 
joint  committee  be  empowered  by  the  respeotive  boards  jointly  to  employ 
an  additional  oflBcer,  who  would  be  the  executive  chief  of  this  Committee, 
studying  the  several  state  institutions  with  a  view  to  greater  service  and 
greater  economy. 

Now,  I  am  rather  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  committee,  with  such  an 
educational  adviser,  could  make  a  showing  both  of  the  common  interests  of 
the  institutions,  and  could  prevent  conflict,  and  that  it  would  inspire 
greater  confidence  in  the  state.  I  do  not  believe  such  a  committee  without 
some  person  devoting  his  entire  time  to  the  subject  could  get  anywhere, 
but  I  believe  that  such  a  committee  of  board  members,  with  an  employe  of 
that  committee,  a  high  class  man,  I  believe  that  they  could  accomplish  a 
great  deal. 

Mr.  Leland  (Regent  of  the  University  of  Michigan) — Mr.  President, 
President  Hutchins  called  me  up  the  other  day  and  asked  me  if  I  would 
attend  this  meeting  as  he  was  unable  to,  and  Dean  Oooley  might  have  to 
withdraw,  and  Dean  Cooley  has  had  to  withdraw  because  he  had  to  go  home ; 
does  that  give  me  a  standing? 

The  President — ^Yes,  sir,  you  represent  the  University  of  Michigan  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Leland — Well,  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  this  question 
of  salaries  and  how  you  are  going  to  raise  the  wind,  so  to  speak.  I  have 
been  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan ifor  ten  or  twelve  years  and  have  had  to  meet  many  of  the  problems 
which  you  have  met.  I  have  met  theon  in  somewhat  different  way  than 
some  of  you  have,  but  I  want  to  make  a  suggestion.  I  think,  to  quote  from 
Shakespeare,  that  "Tlie  fault,  dear  Brutus,  lies  not  in  our  stars  but  in  our- 
selves." I  think  you  do  not  present  your  problems  to  the  legislature  with 
sufficient  force. 

Now,  the  people  are  with  you  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt.  As  one 
gentleman '  remarked,  if  they  knew  your  necessities  they  would  not  be  a 
moment  in  granting  them.  I  will  tell  you  what  we  did  last  year:  Presi- 
dent Hutchins  called  a  meeting  of  a  number  of  the  deans;  in  fact,  all  of 
the  deans,  and  invited  me  to  come  over  and  listen  to  what  they  had  to  say 
and  suggest  how  we  could  get  more  money.  Well,  I  saw  we  had  to  have 
more  money.  I  said,  "Create  a  deficit."  But  the  answer  was,  "You  have 
no  authority  to  create  a  deficit."  I  said,  "I  don't  care,  create  a  deficit." 
"How  much?"  I  said,  "$300,000."  And  we  created  a  deficit  of  $300,000, 
and  we  went  to  the  legislature  and  said,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?  Do  you  want  us  to  disband  the  working  force  of  the  University,  or  is  it 
the  wish  of  the  people  that  this  University  continue  as  it  has  been  continued 
heretofore?"  Well,  arguments  were  presented  and  unanimously,  absolutely, 
132  members  of  our  legislature,  house  and  senate,  voted  to  cover  that 
deficit  instantly.  And  not  only  that,  but  it  so  called  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  legislature  to  the  wants  of  the  University  that  they  granted 
every  solitary  request  that  we  made,  running  up  to  a  little  over  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars.    Now,  it  was  an  object  lesson  to  them  that  the  University's 
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needs  were  greater  than 'they  had  supposed,  and  if  you  will  go  to  your  leg- 
islatures and  show  them  that  your  salary  list  must  be  so-and-so,  if  these 
good  men  are  to  continue  with  you,  the  legislature,  I  believe,  will  listen  to 
you.  Show  them  your  list.  "Here  is  our  budget  and  we  must  have  so  much 
money  if  we  can  conduct  this  university  as  we  think  the  people  want  it 
conducted.  Do  you  want  it  a  first  grade  institution  or  a  fifth  grade  institu- 
tion? If  you  want  it  a  fifth  grade  institution  do  not  grant 
our  request;  if  you  want  it  a  first  -class  institution,  grant 
them."  Tliat  is  what  we  said  to  the  legislature.  I  do  not  cite  Michigan  as 
an  example  only,  but  I  happen  to  know  about  that  particular  case,  because 
I  have  lived  there  all  my  life  and  I  know  the  way  that  men  look  at  it.  Show 
them  your  needs.  Why,  a  college  professor  ought  to  have  as  much  money 
to  live  on,  as  you  all  know,  as  any  other  man.  Let  me  tell  you,  the  lowest 
salaried  man  in  my  employ  today,  and  I  am  a  banker,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  He  won't  be  the  lowest  man  long.  He  came  in  be- 
cause he  could  not  find  a  satisfactory  place  where  he  could  hope  to  go  ahead 
in  his  college  career.  He  is  a  natural  teacher.  I  am  sure  he  is  a  natural 
teacher.  I  can  see  his  capabilities,  and  I  employed  him  at  once,  and  he 
will  go  ahead.  But  that  ought  not  to  be  the  case  at  all.  It  should  be  the 
college  man  who  would  be  the  highly  paid  man,  and  the  time  will  come 
when  he  will  be.  The  people  want  higher  education.  Every  srtate  wants 
its  universities  to  stand  well,  and  they  want  to  pay  their  pix)fessors  enough 
so  that  they  can  live  as  comfortably  as  other  men  live  who  perhaps  have 
far  less  education  and  whose  requirements  in  a  social  way  are  far  less. 

The  one  word  that  I  got  up  to  say  is  trust  in  yourselves,  go  to  your 
legislatures  and  tell  them  not  what  you  want  but  what  you  must  have, 
and,  that,  believe  me,  is  what  you  will  get.     (Applause). 

The  President — Perhaps  some  of  us  may  not  be  so  fortunate  as  the 
State  of  Michigan  in  having  regents  who  will  go  before  the  legislature  and 
tell  it  what  is  what.  In  our  state  there  isn't  a  member  of  our  board  for 
years  that  has  been  to  the  legislature;  they  have  left  it  absolutely  to  the 
president. 

President  Yon  KleinSmid — In  other  states,  I  will  illustrate  this  fact 
that  the  last  speaker  mentioned,  that  he  may  be  brought  into  court  as 
accessory  before  the  fact  when  I  go  to  jail,  because  in  our  state  it  is  an 
absolute  penal  off"ense  to  make  a  contract  one  dollar  beyond  fliat  which 
was  specifically  appropriated  by  the  last  session  of  the  legislature. 

President  Vinson — I  do  not  know  how  it  is  with  the  rest  of  you,  but 
I  know  my  problem  is  to  get  over  the  university  idea  to  our  people.  They 
haven't  got  it.  The  people  in  Texas  haven't  got  it.  They  ought  to  have  it. 
They  are  going  to  have  it  some  of  these  days,  but  it  is  going  to  take  a  long 
time  to  put  it  up  to  them  in  that  way. 

Now,  our  legislature  in  the  last  four  years  has  more  than  doubled  the 
appropriations  that  it  has  made  for  the  support  of  the  University  of  Texas. 
It  has  taken  awfully  hard  sledding  to  get  it. 

Now,  Michigan  is  in  a  very  different  sort  of  situation.  You  have  got 
people  living  with  your  institutions  a  long  time  who  have  gone  out  and 
told  the  people  about  the  institutions;  who  have  got  the  afl'ection  for  the 
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institution  and  the  people  have  the  idea.  I  believe  that  the  possibilities 
connected  with  the  thing  when  once  it  is  given  to  them  would  be  almost 
without  limit,  but  that  is  the  job  right  now. 

President  Futrall — 'Mr.  Chairman,  one  thing  that  many  of  the  state 
universities  are  confronted  with  is  this:  The  legislatures  meet  and  make 
their  appropriations  and  adjourn.  And  they  generally  make  these  ap- 
propriations towards  the  end  of  the  season  and  leave  the  bill  to  the  gov- 
ernor, who  gets  the  bills  and  figures  up  the  appropriations  and  finds  that 
the  revenue  of  the  state  have  been  greatly  over-appropriated  for  the  next 
two  years,  and  he  is  compelled  to  vote  a  large  part  of  those  appropriations, 
and  he  generally  takes  it  out  on  the  educational  bill  instead  of  the  others. 
What  I  would  like  to  know  is  how  to  induce  the  average  legislator  to  in- 
crease the  revenue  coming  into  the  state  from  taxation. 

The  President — That  is  our  problem  in  the  Southwest. 

President  Currell — As  I  have  to  go  before  the  legislature  to  ask  for 
an  increase  of  salaries,  I  should  esteem  it  a  great  favor  if  the  president  of 
the  state  universities  would  hold  up  their  hands  when  T  ask  this  question: 
flow  many  of  you  have  increased  your  salaries  in  general — I  do  not  mean 
exceptional  cases — since  1914?  It  would  help  me  very  much  now  if  I  could 
go  before  the  legislature  and  say.  I  don't  want  the  numbers  exactly,  prac- 
tically all.     Thank  you  very  much. 

The  President — This  motion  has  not  yet  been  adopted.  I  think  pos- 
sibly we  had  better  dispose  of  this  resolution,  unless  you  wish  to  speak 
specifically  on  it,  and  go  on  with  the  discussion  afterwards.  Are  you  ready 
for  the  question  put  by  Mr.  Burton  ? 

The  Delegates — Question. 

The  President — Those  in  favor  of  the  motion  signify  by  saying  aye; 
those  opposed;   the  motion  is  carried. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  as  a  visitor  this 
afternoon  Commissioner  Claxton.  I  am  not  going  to  call  upon  him  for  a 
formal  address,  but  we  would  be  very  glad,  indeed,  if  he  would  take  part 
in  tills  discussion  and  contribute  to  it  in  any  form  that  he  sees  fit,  on  any 
angle  of  it. 

Commissioner  Claxton — ^Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  very  interested 
in  the  discussions  that  I  have  heard,  more  interested  than  anything  1 
could  say. 

Two  or  three  things  have  occurred  to  me  that  probably  are  wholly 
impracticable,  but  I  just  suggested  to  the  gentleman  with  whom  I  was 
sitting  that  in  some  of  the  city  schools  the  board  of  education  levies  taxes 
to  support  the  schools,  and  it  would  not  be  a  bad  thing  if  your  board  could 
do  it,  and  I  am  definitely  of  the  opinion,  if  you  will  let  me  say  so,  that 
the  board  of  trustees  of  a  state  university  ought  to  be  its  money-getting 
body,  and  not  the  president  whom  they  employ  to  run  the  school,  or  the 
faculty,  and  possibly  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  there  could  be  an  Associa- 
tion of  Trustees  of  state  universities  and  other  public  institutions,  and  if 
they  could  be  brought  together  once  in  a  year  or  two  or  three  in  som» 
great  meeting  to  discuss  their  functions. 
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I  do,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  wish  to  speak  to  you  briefly  about  a 
thing  that  is  closely  allied  to  one  or  two  of  the  papers  that  have  been  read 
this  afternoon,  to  which  I  have  listened  with  very  great  pleasure  and  great 
interest,  because  they  are  fundamentally  discussions  of  some  things  that 
apply  not  only  to  the  university  but  also  to  the  public  school  system  of 
lower  grade  and  in  the  cities.  I  listened  with  great  interest  to  what  Pres- 
ident Thompson  said  about  the  participation  of  the  faculty  in  the  control 
and  the  management  of  the  institution.  That  question  has  come  to  me 
very  recently  from  one  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States,  in  whicti 
the  teachers  in  the  grades  have  demanded  that  there  shall  be,  if  possible, 
some  means  by  which  they  may  determine  the  conditions  under  which  they 
work,  and  they  have  said  to  me  that  they  thouglit  living  with  the  schools, 
or  working  with  them,  that  they  might  contribute  much  that  would  be  of 
value  to  the  board  of  education,  to  the  superintendent  of  school,  his  as- 
sistants, and  the  principals  of  the  schools. 

But  the  matter  that  I  do  want  to  present  to  you  is  allied  to  another 
part  of  Dr.  Thompson's  paper.  It  is  a  question  of  educational  exten- 
sion and,  may  I  take  a  few  minutes  for  that? 

It  is  so  closely  allied  that  I  think  I  can  bring  it  into  the  other. 

There  has  been  for  a  good  long  time  in  this  country  a  belief  that  col- 
leges, especially  state  universities,  supported  by  the  public,  should  serve 
uirectly  a  larger  number  of  persons  than  the  few  who  may  come,  always 
comparatively  few,  within  their  walls,  and  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  faculty  there.  That  feeling  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  last  year 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  were  expended  by  state  universities  and 
others  outside  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanical  arts  for  this 
kind  of  instruction.  So  much  have  ithe  people  believed  in  it  that  recently 
they  have  voted  in  the  so-called  Smith-Lever  Act  a  large  amount  of  money 
to  do  a  certain  kind  of  extension  w^ork  in  agriculture  and  home  economics 
that  it  will  help  directly  the  country  people  in  these  two  things  that  are 
more  or  less  vocational.  But,  very  wisely,  the  department  of  agriculture 
and  the  agricultural  colleges  are  interpreting  that  law  very  liberally  and 
doing  other  kinds  of  things ;  those  which  pertain  to  health  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  country  people. 

Just  now  there  are  five  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen,  that 
have  appealed  to  me  why  we  ought  to,  if  possible,  find  some  means  of  get- 
ting directly  to  a  much  larger  number  of  people  than  you  have  in  your 
body  of  college  students,  and  if  you  would  do  that  it  would  probably  be  the 
very  best  means  of  selling  the  university  and  the  university  idea  to  the 
great  masses  of  the  people. 

One  of  those  reasons  is  this,  that  we  have  among  us  now  about  four 
and  a  half  million  of  discharged  soldiers.  Half  of  them,  nearly,  have  been 
overseas.  Others  spent  some  months,  many  of  them. as  much  as  a  year 
probably,  in  the  camps  and  cantonments  here  in  this  country,  and  whether 
overseas  or  in  the  camps  here  they  had  the  value  of  education  preached 
to  them  probably  as  no  other  like  body  of  men  ever  had,  and  in  every  kind 
of  way,  through  the  library,  the  work  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, through  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  the  organization 
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of  classes  to  teach  illiterate  men  and  those  who  could  not  speak  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  others  of  the  kind  to  teach  young  officers  French  and 
something  of  the  geography  of  France,  and  the  parts  of  Europe  where  they 
might  be  directly  interested,  and  then  the  organization  of  the  overseas  uni- 
versities, and  all  of  that  work,  and  they  have  come  back  eager  for  some 
opportunity  to  increase  their  education  for  vocational  purposes  in  order 
that  they  may  be  more  intelligent  citizens  and  enter  more  fully  into  the 
civic  life  of  the  country.  And,  they  have  been  told  that  they  will  have  a 
much  larger  influence  than  any  other  like  body  of  men  because  they  have 
been  overseas  and  been  in  the  army  and  are  banding  themselves  together  as 
they  are. 

More  than  that,  they  want  something  for  higher  culture.  They  have 
seen  the  value  of  it.  They  have  found  that  the  men  who  were  educated 
advance  a  little  more  rapidly. 

Now,  the  Federal  Government,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  making  very  liberal 
appropriations  through  the  Federal  boards  of  vocational  education  for  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  of  them  who  are  disabled  and  must  be  re- 
educated at  the  cost,  possibly,  of  $1,500  or  $2,000  per  man.  However,  not 
many  will  go  to  college.  Large  numbers  of  them  are  not  prepared  for  it. 
Comparatively  few  will  ever  go  into  the  regular  high  schools,  they  are  too 
old  for  it  and  it  would  not  be  good  for  the  schools  or  very  good  for  them. 

Under  the  present  forms,  the  evening  schools  are  not  going  to  get 
much.  There  is  a  great  opportunity  for  this  fine  body  of  young  men,  and 
anything  that  can  be  done  to  them  must  be  done  to  them  in  the  form  of 
educational  extension  and  while  they  are  at  work,  participating  in  the 
ordinary  work  of  life  and  making  for  themselves  a  living,  and  I  believe 
that  your  universities  have  an  obligation  to  these  men.  Possibly  the 
Federal  Government  ought  to  assist  in  it,  but  you  ought  to  find  the  way 
by  which  you  can  give  an  opportunity  to  which,  I  believe,  a  very  large  per 
cent,  some  million  or  two,  of  them,  possibly,  altogether,  would  respond, 
as  they  never  would  have  responded  before.  And  there  is  reason  for  it. 
in  justice  to  them,  and  also  for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  the  policies  of 
which  they  are  going  to  determine  to  such  a  large  extent. 

The  second  reason  is  the  laboring  man  who  has  today  larger  wages, 
larger,  relatively,  in  fact,  and  shorter  hours  than  ever  before  in  this  coun- 
try or  anywhere  else,  and  I  find  that  those  men  are  eager,  and  it  is  a  piti- 
ful kind  of  eagerness,  enthusiasm,  for  education,  to  enable  them  to  attain 
to  the  thing  that  they  believe  they  have  been  robbed  of,  a  little  more  of  the 
sweetness  in  life  that  we  call  culture,  and  many  of  them  want  to  improve 
their  ability  in  their  own  vocation  or  some  other  vocation  closely  allied 
to  it,  and  they  are  all  eager  to  have  some  knowledge  of  economics,  and  the 
things  pertaining  to  civic  or  political  life,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  an 
investment  here  on  the  part  of  your  universities  would  pay  a  very  large 
dividend.  The  opportunity  has  come  not  only  because  of  shorter  hours, 
but  prohibition  and  other  movements  of  the  kind  have  taken  away  many 
of  the  opportunities  for  a  Avaste  of  time  on  the  part  of  these  men. 

The  third  reason  is  the  very  large  number  of  foreign-born  persons  that 
would  not  be  affected  directly  by  any  general  Americanzation  bill  such  as 
that  which  is  now  pending  in   congress,  with  good   reason,   I   believe  for 
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passing,  and  quite  soon.  They  can  speak  and  write  the  English  language; 
they  are  well  educated;  they  are  the  leaders  amongst  their  people,  but  they 
know  comparatively  little  about  American  ideals  of  women,  American  ideals 
of  life,  American  ideals  of  opportunities  here  in  America,  and  they  would 
take  advantage  of  what  colleges  and  universities  could  offer  them,  and 
they  do,  in  a  number  of  places  I  happen  to  know,  where  the  university 
extension  work  is  more  largely  developed  than  it  generally  is,  and  would 
therefore  become  very  soon  leaders,  trusted  leaders,  amongst  their  own 
people. 

Tlie  fourth  reason,  and  to  me  it  bulks  rather  large,  is  the  fact  tliat 
very  recently  a  good  large  number  of  women  have  been  given  the  franchise 
and  the  power  that  comes  with  active  citizenship  rather  than  mere  passi- 
tive  citizenship,  and  soon  there  will  be  a  l&th  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  the  19th  Amendment  will  give  the  right 
of  the  franchise  and  the  power  of  the  ballot  to  some  ten  or  twelve  millions 
of  these  women  coming  into  that  power,  with  that  responsibility,  at  a  time 
when  it  is  more  difficult  than  it  ever  was  before  in  this  country,  and 
probably  more  difficult  than  in  any  country  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
when  what  they  do  by  their  ballot,  the  qualities  they  help  to  determine, 
will  decide  not  only  the  policies  of  the  nation,  but,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
destiny  of  the  world. 

The  problems  are  very  large  and  the  letters  that  come  to  my  office 
asking  for  information  as  to  where  they  can  get  some  kind  of  help  in 
studying  these  great  problems  that  they  shall  have  to  be  enlightened  upon 
in  order  that  they  may  vote  intelligently  and  safely.  Of  course,  they  want 
other  things  as  well.  And  no  form  of  military  training,  however  valuable 
it  may  be,  even  if  you  could  get  all  of  the  millions  of  young  men  into  the 
camp,  into  your  three  or  six  months  training,  would  reach  these  persons. 
It  is  just  as  important  now  for  us,  from  every  possible  standpoint,  that 
they  should  be  reached  as  it  is  that  the  others  should. 

.  And,  last  of  all,  as  was  emphasized  this  morning,  and  I  merely  refer 
to  it  no«-,  some  two  and  a  quarter  million  young  men  and  young  women 
are  coming  to  age,  maturity,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  every  year,  pouring 
themselves  out  into  the  body  of  our  active  citizenship  with  all  of  its  duties 
and  responsibilities,  at  a  time,  if  I  may  repeat  again,  when  it  is  more 
difficult  than  ever  before — and  it  was  emphasized  this  morning,  the  import- 
ance of  getting  three  months  of  this  kind  of  instruction,  as  you  might,  in 
the  camps  where  the  young  men  had  their  military  drill;  and  it  is  just  as 
important  for  those  young  men  who  would  not  go  to  the  camp,  it  is  just 
as  important  for  the  women  who  would  not  be  included  in  this,  and  it  may 
be  that  the  safety  of  the  country  will  depend  on  our  having  more  than  can 
be  given  in  the  lectures  or  in  the  three  months  in  camp. 

It  is  an  opportunity,  I  believe,  for  the  universities,  and  I  know  how 
difficult  it  will  be— I  have  heard  your  story,  which  I  knew  before,  of  your 
lack  of  appropriation  funds  to  do  the  regular  work. 

I  am  delighted,  let  me  sav,  that  your  universities  are  overcrowded, 
and  I  believe  that  you  should  find  a  way  to  get  some  kind  of  adequate  in- 
struction and  training  to  every  young  man  and  young  woman  who  will 
pay  the  price  of  going  to  the  university,  and  I  don't  think  you  ought  to 
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think  of  making  a  limit  except  snch  limit  as  will  be  set  up  by  our  stand- 
ards. You  have  an  opportunity  to  do  that  now  because  you  need  not  lower 
your  standards  for  money.  But  those  300.000  or  350,000  young  men  and 
women  are  not  suiBeient.  More  than  that,  some  millions  of  them  ought 
to  get  some  direct  benefit  from  your  tmiversity,  and  I  believe  that  it  is 
the  opportune  time,  the  psychological  moment,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
when  the  universities  from  other  state-supported  institutions,  together  with 
the  cooperation  of  junior  colleges  and  the  high  schools  in  some  places, 
being  the  agencies  through  which  you  should  work,  would  undertake  some 
great  movement  of  a  nation-wide  school  that  would  make  for  intelligence 
and  right  thinking  and  virtue  and  character  material  and  vocational  ef- 
ficiency on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  such  thing,  of  course,  as  a  reconstruction,  but  there  is  a 
readjustment,  and  the  problems  are  different  and  the  demands  on  us  are 
greater  than  ever  before,  and  you  cannot  catch  up  with  these  demands 
simply  by  giving  instructions  to  those  who  are  to  come  along  and  do  the 
work  of  life  and  determine  policies  after  we  have  settled  that,  and.  if  there 
be  wisdom  anywhere  in  the  United  States  it  ought  to  be  found  within 
the  walls  of  your  universities,  and  the  university  has  the  opportunity  to 
let  its  influence  go  abroad  in  a  way  that  it  has  hardly  done  in  any  state  yet. 

I  know  of  one  or  two  or  three  states  that  have  done  magnificent  work 
already.  But,  studying  the  problem  as  I  see  it  in  their  states,  they  have 
only  touched  it:  they  have  only  begun  it.  There  is  an  opportunity,  and 
I  believe  that  people  will  respond  with  funds  to  enable  you  to  do  it. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  h^r  your  discussions  here  today.  Un- 
fortimately,  for  the  last  year  or  two  I  have  been  unable  to  attend  your 
meetings,  and  you,  more  than  any  other  boay  of  men  in  the  United  States, 
have  things  worth  while  for  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  hear,  be- 
cause they  are  things  that  pertain  to  wisdom  of  administration  in  the 
universities.  The  highest  schools,  must,  of  course,  affect  in  some  kind  of 
way  every  phase  of  the  educational  system  down  to  the  bottom. 

I  thank  you.      (Applause). 

President  Aley — 'Six.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  one  suggestion 
and  a  motion.  A  great  many  of  us  who  are  connected  with  the  smaller 
state  tmiversities  I  think  will  be  tremendously  aided  in  our  campaigns 
through  the  state  and  before  the  legislature,  particularly,  if  this  Associa- 
tion through  its  secretary  will  collect  certain  data  and  prepare  it  for  use. 

I  believe  that  if  we  have,  in  good  form  for  propaganda  work  in  our 
state,  upon  this  matter,  information  that  would  include  the  salaries  paid 

in  a  state-supported  institution:  if  we  had  some  idea  of  the  increases  that 
have  been  recently  made,  the  enrollment  in  the  state-supported  institutions : 
the  poptilation  of  the  state:  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  state  and  the  ap- 
propriations that  are  made  or  the  mill  taxes  that  are  assessed,  that  it 
would  be  of  inestimable  value. 

I  find  in  my  own  case  that  there  isn't  any  thing  quite  so  effective  as 
to  show  what  other  states  are  doing.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  state  pride 
in  most  of  the  states,  and  if  we  have  such  data,  and  I  know,  of  course,  by 
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experience,  the  experience  of  all  of  us,  that  we  proljably  all  answer  a  re- 
quest of  the  secretary  of  this  Association  in  the  same  way,  but  we  possibly 
throw  in  the  waste  basket  similar  requests  from  our  fellow  roembers  be- 
cause the  questionnaire  is  in  bad  repute.  I  would  therefore  like  to  move, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  secretary  of  this  Association  l>e  asked  to  collect 
such  data  as  I  have  mentioned  and  other  that  may  sugjrcHt  itself  to  him 
as  being  of  value,  not  only  from  the  state  universities,  but,  if  possible, 
from  the  state-supported  institutions  that  are  not  state  universities;  that 
is,  the  land  grant  colleges. 

The  President — I  would  like  to  raise  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
data  that  the  gentlemen  refers  to  is  not  already  collected  by  the  Department 
of  Education. 

Dr.  Capen — Just  before  coming  to  this  meeting  I  took  the  last  steps 
towards  the  issuance  of  an  inquiry  which  would  collect  most  of  the  facts 
which  Dr.  Aley  desires  to  see. 

President  Aley — I  will  withdraw  my  motion,  then. 

The  Secretary — When  will  it  be  ready? 

Dr.  Ca/pen — I  cannot  say;  it  depends  on  when  the  returns  come  in. 

The  President — The  thought  was  to  gather  the  data  for  this  year  or 
last  year? 

Lr.  Cape^T^-The  year  of  1918-1919. 

The  President — The  year  closing  June  last.  That  is  the  trouble,  of 
course,  our  districts  are  a  little  scattered  and  it  takes  a  long  time  to 
gather  the  statistics,  and  when  they  come  to  a  campaign  before  the  legis- 
lature they  are,  as  the  secretary  points  out,  two  years  old. 

Dr.  Capen — I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  inquiry  goes  to  all  types 
of  institutions,  covers  the  whole  collegiate  situation  in  the  country.  We 
have  already  made  one  attempt  to  get  certain  of  these  facts  and  have 
published  our  results.  I  presume  they  have  not  attracted  your  attention. 
We  have  tabulated  the  percentage  of  increases  reported  for  the  year  1919 
and  voted  for  the  year  1920  in  some  300  institutions,  and  that  document 
is  on  file  now. 

President  Thompson — Mr.  President,  I  was  going  to  say  a  word  or  two 
in  this  session,  but  I  looked  at  my  watch  a  moment  ago  and  discovered 
that  it  is  now  twenty  minutes  past  4  o'clock,  and  I  am  reminded  that  we 
are  accustomed  to  have  an  executi%-e  session,  and  I  am  further  reminded 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  business  to  come  before  this  Association.  This 
is  a  final  session  of  the  Association  and  it  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that, 
however  desirable  the  discussion  might  be  from  the  standpoint  of  all  of 
us,  that  we  must,  if  we  are  to  adjourn  this  afternoon,  have  our  executive 
session  and  attend  to  our  business.  If  we  are  not  to  adjourn  this  after- 
noon but  wish  to  hold  a  meeting  tonight  we  should  find  that  out  now. 

The  President — Why  not  a  motion  that  we  go  into  executive  session? 

President  Tinson — 1  will  make  that  motion. 
( Motion  seconded ) . 

The  President— It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  we  now  g  >:ecu- 

tive  session  and  have  our  business  meeting.     All  in  favor  of  tnc  motion 
say  aye;  opposed,  no;  the  motion  is  carried. 
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APPENDIX 

I. 

Constitution  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities 

The  purpose  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  consideration  of  questions 
relating  to  the  promotion  of  higher  education  in  all  its  forms  in  the  uni- 
versities of  the  several  states  of  the  Union,  and  the  discussion  and  prosecu- 
tion of  such  questions  and  plans  as  may  tend  to  make  more  efficient  in 
their  work  the  institutions  included  in  the  membership  of  the  Association. 

Name — ^The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Universities. 

Membership — The  membership  of  this  Association  may  include: 

( 1 )  All  colleges  or  universities  in  the  states  or  territories  of  the 
United  States  which  are  founded  wholly  or  in  part  upon  those  grants  of 
land  made  by  Congress  to  the  states  upon  their  admission  into  the  Union, 
which  grants  are  commonly  known  as  seminary  or  university  grants. 

(2)  Any  college  or  university  in  any  state  which  may  be  designated 
and  recognized  by  the  state  as  the  state  university. 

Representation — Every  institution  recognized  as  a  member  of  this 
Association  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  in  each  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation through  the  President  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the  institution, 
or  some  proxy  specially  appointed  by  him. 

.  Any  officer,  being  a  member  of  the  faculty  or  board  of  regents,  of  any 
institution  belonging  to  this  Association,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges of  a  representative  excepting  the  right  to  vote. 

Each  institution  recognized  as  a  member  of  this  Association  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  vote  on  any  question  before  the  Association,  the  vote  to  be 
cast  by  its  accredited  representative. 

Officers — The  Association  shall  elect  at  each  annual  meeting  a  Presi- 
dent, a  Vice  President,  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  charged 
with  the  duties  usually  connected  with  their  respective  offices.  The  As- 
sociation shall  at  the  same  time  elect  two  others,  who  with  the  three  officers 
above  named,  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association. 
The  election  of  officers  shall  be  by  ballot.  The  terms  of  office  shall  be  one 
year,  beginning  at  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting.  The  President  or  chief 
executive  officer  of  any  institution  connected  with  the  Association  may  be 
elected  to  office.  The  President  of  the  Association  shall  be  ex-officio  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Meetings — At  least  one  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  in 
each  calendar  year.  Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Association  or  the 
Executive  Committee,  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  during  the  period 
and  at  the  place  in  which  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Education 
Association  of  the  United  States  is  held.  Special  meetings  may  be  called 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  provided  that  four  weeks'  notice  of  the  same 
•is  given  to  each  institution  connected  with  the  Association. 
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Additional  provisions  duly  adopted  as  parts  of  this  Constitution: 

_  "The  voting  representatives  of  nine  (9)  institutions  members  of  this 
Association  shall  be  necessary  to  form  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business." 

"The  Association  may  enact  By-Laws  for  its  own  government,  not  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution." 

"The  Executive  Committee  is  authorized  to  fill  vacancies  ad  interim 
in  the  offices  of  the  Association." 

"Amendments  to  the  foregoing  Constitution  may  be  offered  at  uny 
regular  annual  meeting,  and  shall  be  in  writing,  signed  by  tlie  mover  and 
two  (2)  seconds.  They  shall  tiien  lie  on  the  table  until  tlie  next  annual 
meeting,  and  shall  require  for  their  adoption  the  affirmative  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  then  present." 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution 

1.  Under  article  "Name,"  at  the  end  of  the  article  "Name,"  insert 
"and  allied  institutions." 

2.  Under  Article  2,  insert  the  following  after  Section  2: 

"And  such  other  allied  institutions  as  the  Association  may  elect." 

3.  The  Association  may  elect  individuals  as  special  members  without 
votes,  men  of  distinction  or  who  have  retired  from  presidencies  or  profes- 
sorships in  the  institutions  which  are  members  of  the  Association. 

ni. 
The  Following  Institutions  are  Members  of  the  Association: 

Univeesity  of  Alabama,  University,  Ala.,  George  Hutcheson  Denny,  Pri'si- 
dent. 

Univb:rsity  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz.,   Rufus   Bernhard  von   KleinSmid, 
President. 

University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  John  Clinton  Futrall,  Presi- 
dent. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  David  Prescott  Barrows,  Presi- 
dent. 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo.,  George  Norlin,  President. 

University    of    Florida,    Gainesville,    Fla.,    Albert  Alexander    Murphree, 
President. 

University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.,  David  Crenshaw  Barrow,  Chancellor. 

University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho,  E.  H.  Lindley,  Pi-esident. 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.,  Edmund  Janes  James,  President. 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  William  Lowe  Bryan,  President. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Walter  Albert  Jessup,  Presi- 
dent. 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  Frank  Strong,  Chancellor. 

State  University  of  Kh^ntucky,  Lexington,  Ky.,  Frank  L.  McVey,  Presi- 
dent. 
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Louisiana  State  Univebsity,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Col.  Thomas  Duckett 
Boyd,  President. 

University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me.,  Robert  Judson  Aley,  President. 

Univebsity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Harry  Burns  Hutchins,  Presi- 
dent. 

Univebsity  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  Harry  Woodburn 
Chase,  President. 

University  of  North  Dakota,  University,  N.  D.,  Thomas  P.  Kane,  Presi- 
dent. 

Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  Raymond  Mollyneaux  Hughes,  President. 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla.,  Stratton  Duluth  Brooks,  Presi- 
dent. 

University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore.,  Prince  Lucian  Campbell,  President. 

University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C,  William  Spenser  Currell, 
President. 

University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion,  S.  D.,  Robert  Lincoln  Slagle, 
President. 

Unh'ersity  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  H.  G.  Morgan,  President. 

University  of  Texas,  Austin  Texas,  Robert  Ernest  Vinson,  President. 

Uni\t;rsity  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt.,  Guy  W.  Bailey,  Acting  President. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Henry  Suzzallo,  President. 

West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  Frank  Butler  Trotter, 
President. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  Edmond  A.  Birge,  President. 

University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo.,  Aven  Nelson,  President. 

IV. 

Special  Members  Elected  According  to  Amendment  3: 

Joseph  Swain,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  President  of  Swarthmore  College,  and 
formerly  President  of  Indiana  University. 

David  Starr  Jordan,  Standford,  Cal.,  Chancellor  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University,  and  formerly  President  of  Indiana  University. 

Robert  Burwell  Fulton,  Crozet,  Va.,  Superintendent  of  the  Miller  School, 
and  formerly  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Mississippi. 

Henry  Smith  Pritchett,  President  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching,  576  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

G^eorge  Emory   Fellows,  Professor  of  History   in  the  University  of   Utah, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  formerly  President  of  the  University  of  Maine. 
James  Kennedy  Patterson,  Lexington,  Ky.,  President  emeritus  of  the  State 

University  of  Kentucky. 
Kendric  Charles  Babcock,  Urbana,  111.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

and  Sciences  in  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  formerly  President  of  the 

University  of  Arizona. 
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University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  L.  H.  Coffman,  President. 

Univi-:rsity  of  Mississippi,  University,  Miss.,  Joseph  Neely  Powers,  Chan- 
cellor. 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.,  Albert  Ross  Hill,  President. 

University  of   Montana,  Helena,  Mon.,   Edward  Charles  Elliott,  Chan- 
cellor. 

University  of  Nekraska,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Samuel  Avery,  Chancellor. 

University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nev.,  Walter  C.  Clark,  President. 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,    N.    M.,    David  Spense  Hill, 
President. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  ^".,  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  President. 

Ohio  University,  Athens,  O.,  Alston  Ellis,  President. 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O.,  William  Oxley  Thompson,  Presi- 
dent. 

University   of   Utah,    Salt   Lake    City,   Utah,    John    Andreas    Widtsoe, 
President. 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Edwin  Anderson  Alderman, 

President. 
Rutgers  College,  New   Burnsv.ick,  New  Jersey,   Rev.  W.   H.   Demarest, 

President. 
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Daniel  Boardman  Purinton,  President  emeritus  of  West  Virjrinia  Uni- 
versity,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

John  William  Abercrombie,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  former  member  of  Congress, 
and  formerly  President  of  the  University  of  Alabama. 

Richard  Henry  Jesse,  810  Hillcrest  Ave.,  Columbia,  Mo.,  formerly  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Missouri. 

George  Edwin  MacLean,  1511  Albemarle  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  formerly 

President  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

Charles  William  Dabney,  Cincinnati,  0.,  President  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  and  formerly  President  of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

John  Newton  Tillman,  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  Member  of  Congress  and  formerly 
President  of  the  University  of  Arkansas. 

Francis  Preston  Venable,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
formerly  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Andrew  Armstrong  Kincannon,  Superintendent  of  iSchools,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
and  formerly  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Mississippi. 

James  Alexander  MacLean,  President  of  the  University  of  Manitoba,  Winni- 
peg, Man.,  and  formerly  President  of  the  University  of  Idaho. 

James  Hutchins  Baker,  Boulder,  Colo.,  President  emeritus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado. 

Sidney  Edward  Mezes,  President  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
New  Y'ork  City,  and  formerly  President  of  the  University  of  Texas. 

Cyrus  Northrop,  President  emeritus  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Min- 
neapolis. 

George  Edward  Vincent,  President,  Rockefeller  Foundation,  formerly  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Melvin  A.  Brannon,  President  of  Beloit  College,  formerly  President  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho. 

Edward  Bone  Craighead,  Missoula,  Montana,  formerly  President  University 
of  Montana. 

Henry  S.  Barker,  Lawyer,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  formerly  President  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky. 

Joseph  Thomas  Kingsbury,  former  President  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

Clyde  Dunniway,  formerly  President  Universities  of  Montana  and  Wyom- 
ing, Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Livingston  Farrand,  formerly  President  University  of  Colorado,  Chairman 
American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Guy  P.  Benton,  formerly  President  University  of  Vermont,  Vice  President 
Sargent   Service   Corporation,   Trinity   Building,   New   York   City. 

David  Ross  Boyd,  formerly  President  of  University  of  New  Mexico. 

Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  formerly  President  University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley, California. 
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V. 

PAST  OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

No  records  of  any  meetings  are  to  be  found  for  1897-8,  1899-1900,  or 
1900-1.  No  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in  1902.  The  officers  for 
1896-7  were  reelected  for  1898-9.  The  records  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
aame  officers  were  also  reelected  for  1901-2. 

Presidents 

1895-1902.     Robert    Buewell    Fulton,    Chancellor    of   the   University   of 

Mississippi. 
1903-4.  George  Edwin  MacLean,  President  of  the  State  University 

of  Iowa. 
1904-5.  Elisha  Benjamin  Andrews,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 

Nebraska. 
1905-6.  Richard  Henry  Jesse,  President  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 

1906-7.  James  Hutchins  Baker,  President  of  the  University  of  Colo- 

rado. 

1907-8.  Charles  Richard  Van  Hise,  President  of  the  University  of 

Wisconsin. 

1908-9.  Jacob  Gould   Schurman,   President  of  Cornell   University. 

1909-10.         Brown  Ayers,  President  of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

1910-11.         William  Oxley  Thompson.  President  of  Ohio  State  University. 

1911-12.         William  Lowe  Bryan,  President  of  Indiana  University. 

1912-13.         Edmund  Janes  Jambs,  President  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

1913-14.  Thomas  Franklin  Kane,  President  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington. 

1914-15.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  President  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

1915-16.         Frank  Strong,  President  of  the  University  of  Kansas. 

1916-18.         Guy  Potter  Benton,  President  of  the  University  of  Vermont. 

1918-19.         A.  Ross  Hill,  President  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Vice-Presidents 

1895-6.  William  Oxley  Thompson,  President  of  Miami  University. 

1896-1902.  William  Mynn  Thornton,  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

1903-4.  James  Hutchins  Baker,  President  of  the  University  of  Col- 

orado. 

1904-5.  William  Lambdin  Prather,  President  of  the   University  of 

Texas. 

1905-6.  Charles  Richard  Van  Hise,  President  of  the  University  of 

Wisconsin. 

1906-7.  Webster  Merbifield,   President  of   the   University  of  North 

Dakota. 
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1907-8.  Thomas  Franklin  Kane,  President  of  the  University  of  Wash- 

ington. 

1908-9.  John  William  Abekckombie,  President  of  the  University  of 
Alabama. 

1909-10.  Matthew  Henry  Buckham,  President  of  tlie  University  of 
Vermont. 

1910-11.         William  Lowe  Bryan,  President  of  Indiana  University. 

1911-12.  Thomas  Franklin  Kane,  President  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington. 

1912-13.  Joseph  Thomas  Kingsbury,  President  of  the  University  of 
Utah. 

1913-14.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  President  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

1914-15.  Harry  Burns  Hutchins,  President  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. 

1915-16.  Thomas  Duckett  Boyd,  President  of  the  University  of  Louis- 
iana. 

1916-18.  Prince  Lucian  Campbell,  President  of  the  University  of 
Oregon. 

Vice-Presidents  Ex-officio 

1904-6.  W'lLLiAM  ToRREY  HARRIS,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 

cation. 

1906-11.        Elmer   Ellsworth    Brown,    L'nited   States    Commissioner   of 

Education. 

1911  Philander  Priestly  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of 

Education. 

Secretary-Treasurers 

1895-6.  Richard  Henry  Jesse,  President  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 

1896-1902.     Joseph  Swain,  President  of  Indiana  University. 

1903-4.  Edward  Asahel  Birge,  President  of   the  University  of  Wis- 

consin. 

1904-10.         George  Emory  Fellows,  President  of  the  University  of  Maine. 

1910-15.  Guy  Potter  Benton,  President  of  Miami  University;  1911- 
1919,  President  of  the  University  of  Vermont. 

1916-  Fr.\nk  L.   McVey,  President  of   the  University  of  Nortli   Da- 

kota; since  1917  President  of  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

Executive  Committees 

The  President,  Vice  President,  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  the  following 
members : 

1895-6.  Andrew  Sloan  Draper,  President  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 

and  James  Burrill  Angell,  President  of  the  University  of 
Michigan. 
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1896-1902.     James  Bubrill  Angell,  President  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, and  Andbetw  Sloan  Draper,  President  of  the  University 

of  Illinois. 
1903-4.  Robert    Burwell    Flxton,    Chancellor    of    the    University    of 

Mississippi,  and  George  Emory  Fellows,  President  of  the 

University  of  Maine. 
1904-6.  Robert    Bltjwell    Fulton,    Chancellor    of   the    University    of 

Mississippi,  and  George  Edwin  MacLean,  President  of  the 

State  University  of  Iowa. 
1906-8.  George  Edwin  (MacLean,  President  of  the  State  University 

of  Iowa,  and  John  William  Abercrombie,  President  of  the 

University  of  Alabama. 
1908-9.  William  Oxley  Thompson,  President  of  Ohio  State  University, 

and  Frank  Strong,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Kansas. 
1909-10.         Edmund  Janes  James,  President  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 

and  Franklin  Benjamin  Gault,  President  of  the  University 

of  South  Dakota. 
1910-11.         Franklin  Benjamin   Gault,  President  of  the  University  of 

South  Dakota,  and  John  Newton  Tillman,  President  of  the 

University  of  Arkansas. 
1911-12.         James  Alexander  MaoLean,  President  of  the  University  of 

Idaho,    and    Francis    Preston    Venable,    President    of   the 

University  of  North  Carolina. 
1912-13.         Francis   Preston   Venable,   President   of   the   University   of 

North  Carolina,  and  Samuel  Avery,  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska. 
1913-14.         Samuel  Avery,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  and 

Andrew    Armstrong    Kincannon,    Chancellor    of    the    Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi. 
1914-15.         Frank  Strong,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  and 

George  Hutcheson  Denny,  President  of  the  University  of 

Alabama. 
1915-16.         Samuel  Avery,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  and 

Cly'de  Dunniway,  President  of  the  University  of  Wyoming. 
1916-18.        Joseph  Neely  Powers,  President  of  the  University  of  jSIissis- 

sippi,  and  David  Ross  Boyd,  President  of  the  University  of 

New  Mexico. 
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